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ADVERTISEMENT. 


vJN  the  publication  of  this  worky  in  ij^g,  morecd- 
pjcs  having  been  printed  than  appear  to  have  been  ne- 
ceflary  in  a  mere  antiquarian  produdion,  little  adapted  to 
the  general  reader,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  courfe 
remaining,  the  author  has  been  adyited  to  impart  to 
thefe  fome  advantages  of  a  new  edition.  Though  many 
attacks  on  this  Enquiry  have  appeared,  few  or  no  reafons 
have  arifen  for  retra6tation,  a  facrifice  chearfully  to  be 
offered  to  truth,  but  ever  to  be  refufed  to  prejudiced  and 
the  paflages,  cancelled  in  thefe  remaining  copies,  confii^ 
almoft  entirely  of  fuch  as  were  objedionable  oh  account 
of  acrimony.  In  works  of  long  and  dry  labour  fome 
warmth  and  impatience  may,  at  firft,  feem  pardonable; 
but  after  the  toil  is  forgotten  temporary  feelings  yield  to 
deliberate  refleftion ;  nor  can  the  author  omit  to  exprefs 
his  regret  that  he  has  hot  a  further  opportunity  of  remo- 
ving blemilbes  of  this  kind,  from  this,  and  fome  of  hi^ 
preceding  publications. 

To  pafs  in  filence  the  principal  attacks,  made  on  this 
work,  might  be  perhaps  interpreted  as  a  meafure  parta* 
king  of  pride,  or  petulance;  ahd  a  few  remarks  fhalt 
therefore  be  ofiered  oh  th6m,  the  heceiiary  brevity  of 
this  advertifeiiient  forbidding  a  mbre  formal  reply ;  nor 
is  it  the  authotV  intention  ever  to  enter  into  regular 
controverfy. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  ingenious  and  fpirited  •*  Stric- 
tures on  the  Eccleiiaftical  and  Literary  Hifiory  of  Ire« 
land,"  London,  1790,  8vo,  p.  70,  71,  72,  has  warm- 
ly aflerted  that  druidifm  exifted  in  Ireland,  in  ojjpoiitioii 
lo  the  author's  obfervations  on  the  fubjed.  But  as  the 
worthy  doftor  difplays  more  wit  thaa  learning  oh  this 
topic,  only  two  errors  in  his  pages  fhall  be  noticed  :  i. 
The  word  Bturditus  in  Tacitus,  Germ.  3.  is  a  \;^anton 
correftion  of  Lipfius ;  the  MSS.  and  old  editions  rightly 
bear  Barritus ;  and  in  German  Barren  (ighifies  to  make 
a  great  noife,  a  fenfe  ftriSly  correfpohding  with  Taci- 
<i»s.    %•  Dr.  Percy's  valuable  tranflatioh  of  Mallet  \i 
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unfortunately  little  known;  and  was  not  feen  by  the 
author  till,  mentioning  by  chance  the  materials  and  plan 
of  the  differtation  on  the  Goths  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Percy's 
preface  was  recommended,  and  perufed  by  the  author 
with  infinite  fatisfa£tion»  as  affording  the  collateral  fup^ 
port  of  a  moft  learned  and  ingenious  writer. 

In  1791  appeared,  at  Dublin,  •*  An  Analyfis  of  the 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  Fifth 
Ccnturv;  to  which  is  fubjoined  A  Review  of  the  Gene- 
ral Hiftory  of  the  Celtic  Nations  ;  byW,  Wcbb,'*8vo. 
This  review  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Celtic  nations  is,  in 
fad,  an  elaborate  anfwer  to  the  author^s  di'flertation  on 
the  cioths  ;  .and  Mr.  Webb*s  defign  is  to  (hew  that  the 
poifeftions  of  the  Celts  were  more  extenfive  than  that 
diiiertation  vvould  infw.  It  would  be  riiible  in  the  au- 
thor, who  has  ufed  fuch  freedom  in  that  way  in  his  ear- 
ly produftioris,  to  complain  of  Mr.  Webb*s  jlcerbity  ; 
but,  leaving  this,  his  work  may  afpire  to  fome  merit  of 

,  refearch,  lb  far  as  it  pretends  to  anfwer  fottifc  parts  of 
the  differtation.  Yet  he  fbmetimes  ^bufes,  fometimes 
comprehends  not,  the  atithorities  adduced ;  and  the 
reader  has  only  to  compare  his  remarks  with  the  work 
attacked,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment.  The 
Carnutes  were  not,  as  he  aflerts  p.  47,  in  the  center  of 
all  Gaul,  but  rather  in  that  of  Celtic  GauK  In  p.  182, 
1S3,  he  forgets  that  the  Belgae  and  Aquitiini  were,  by  his 
own  confefBon,  invading  nations,  while  the  Celtje  were 
the  otd  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  He  confounds,  p.  186, 
the  authoi's  argument  from  Diodorus,   who*  is  only  ad- 

.  duced  to  prove  that  i\\t  German^  were  Scythas ;  Mr. 
Webb  ftrangely  fuppofes  that  the  argurbent  is  tliat  the 
Gauls  of  Diodorus  are  Goths.  The  paflage  of  Csefar, 
p.  187,  is  vague  and  indecifive :  that  a  few  Celtic  tribes 
extended  towards  Switzerland  would  not  affeft  the  au- 
thor's pofitions.  It  was  not  meant  in  the  differtatibn, 
p.  85,  to  infer  that  Celtic  Gaul  was  conquered  by  One  le- 
gion ;  that  a  great  part  was,  is  fufEcient :  but  that  paf- 
fage  is  certainly  not  expreffed  with  accuracy.  In  fp^ak* 
ing  of  the  Atuatici,  p.  223,  Mr.  Webb  forgets  that  the 
Teutones  were  Germans.  The  Loire,  p.  226,,  is  a  mere 
flip  in  the  differtation,  p.  84 :  repeated  paffages  fhew  that 
Garonne  was  meant  to  be  put.  In  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Gallic  colonics  confifted  tff  Celts,  Mr.  Webb 
has  been  forced  to  have  recourie  to  mifquotation,  and 
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contefts  with  ancient  authorities;  and  has  after  all  com- 
pletely failed.  And  his  extreme  acrimony  in  cenfunng 
that  of  the  author  is  highly  ludicrous.  Yet  gratitude  is 
due  for  tlie  applaufe,  equally  extreme,  which  he  at  inter* 
vals  beftows. 

To  Mr.  Lane  Buchanan  the  author  can  only  reply, 
that  he  is  forry  to  have  fp  weak  an  antagonift.  His  work 
called  **  A  defence  of  the  Scots  Highlanders  in  general, 
and  fome  learned  charaflers  in  particular,  (the  Macpher- 
fons,)''  &c«  &c.  againft  this  Enquiry,  was  oublilhed  at 
London  1794,  8vo ;  and  confifts  of  nearly  300  pages  in 
anfwer  to  half  a  dozen  fentences. 

In  1 794  appeared  at  Perth,  the  firft  book  of  **  A  new 
general  hiftory  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Heron,**  '8vo. 
This  part  extends  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to  the  acccf* 
fion  of  Malcom  ICenmore ;  and  proceeds  in  a  great  mea-' 
fare  upon  the  plan,  and  materials,  of  this  enquiry,  at- 
often  acknowledged  in  the  notes.  It  is  the  moft  ratio- 
nal, and  exa£t,  hiftory  of  the  period  yet  publilhcd. 
Mr.  Heron  has  occafionally  dilTentcd  from,  and  animad- 
verted on,  this  work :  but  as  he  gives  only  opinions, 
and  no  new  documents  or  arguments,  it  is  unneceflary 
to  enter  the  field  of  conjeftural  difpute  againft  him. 

The  author  is  rtiuch, indebted  to  moft  of  the  literary 
journals  for  their  general  candour  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
the  writers  of  tlie  articles  concerning  his  work,  for  the 
labour  they  have  taken,  in  accompanying  him,  through 
fuch  a  long  dtfcuflion  of  fubjeds  far  from  being  gene- 
rally interefting.  Yet  a  few  miftakes  he  may  be  permit- 
ted to  point  out,  in  his  own  vindication. 

tn  the  Analytical  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.  12,  the  critic 
cannot  be  ferious,  when  he  fuppofes  that  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  is  merely  an  enlargement  of 
the  dilTertation  on  the  Goths ;  nay  that  the  author's 
Hiftory  of  Scotland,  to  the  year  \  542,  will  prove  only 
an  enlargement  of  this  Enquiry,  which  extends  to  1056! 
As  if  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  terminating  at  the  year 
200  before  Chrift,  were  the  fame  with  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland  from  the  time  of  Agricola  to  the  year  1056: 
era  regular*hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  accounts 
to  the  year  154.2,  could,  by  the  wildeft  imagination,  be 
confounded  with  a  mere  controverfial  work,  diftinS  in  its 
nature  and  manner  from  hiftory,  and  ending  at  the  year 
1056!   Had  the  critic  been  more  converfant  in  antiqua- 
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riail  dnfcufnon,  be  muft  have  feen  that  this  work  is  not 
a  hiftory,  any  more  than  a  quarry  is  a  palace*  It's  very 
ilature  fometimes  demanded  the  repetitions,  and  digref- 
lions,  arraigned  bj  the  journalift;  in  order  to  throw  alt 
poffible  light  on  obicure  topics.  On  a  diligent  revifal 
the. author  can  difcover  but  few  repetitions  which  he 
conld  have  avoided;  many  detac!ied  branches  of  argn* 
roent  requiring  a  recourfe  to  the  fame  authorities,  and 
proofs  ;  and  a  (hort  reference  only  tending  to  entangle 
the  chain  of  ratiocination. 

The  Monthly  Review,  (Vol.  I.  of  the  New  Scries, 
p.  387 — ^404)  pAfents  an  account  of  this  work,  written, 
with  fome  appearance  of  care  and  ability.  The  critic's 
objeflions  therefore  deferre  particular  anfwers  ;  tbottgh 
his  context  often  betray  a  perfonal  enmity,  irreconciie* 
able  with  literary  juftice. 

I.  The  colle£iion  of  angry  paffages^,  p.  392,  393,  far 
from  being  cafually  felefted,  is  nearly  complete;  and  ta 
gather  into  two  pages  the  blemifhes  of  a  work  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  is  unfair. 

2-  The  ceffion  by  the  Piks  to  the  J^alriads  of  a  part 
of  their  territory,  in  the  years  258,  and  503,  is  magnitied, 
P-  390*  393»  ^^^^  ^  partition  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  critic 
Inifquotes  the  author  for  this  purpofe.  This  Enquiry, 
and  the  maps,  (hew  that  the  Dalriads  only  held  Ar* 
gylcftiire  :  yet  the  reviewer  folemnly  appeals  to  the  au- 
thor for  the  extension  of  their  territory  from  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde  to  Invernefs !  The  critic's  Drum  Albin, 
between  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  is  only  known  to  himfelf  : 
it  is  a  mountain  on  the  eaft  of  Argykfhire,  as  here  de- 
montftrated,  VoUL  p^  316,  VoW  II.  p.  96* 

3.  In  p.  J94,  395,  the  journalift  perplexes  his  rea- 
der, concemmg  the  origin  of  the  highlanders  and  iOand- 
crs  of  Scotland,  and  fuppofes  that  tlie  author  contrad^£ts 
himfelf;  while  the  perufal  of  p.  139,  and  303,  Vol.  II. 
in^ould  have  fatisfied  his  doubts,  if  he  had  not  delighted 
in  mifreprefentation.  £ven  among  the  Gothic  barba- 
rians of  Scotland  there  was  little  of  art  or  induftry,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  Froii&rt  evinces  :  the  reproach  of 
the  highlanders  is  not  that  they  were  barbarians,  but  that 
they  continue  Grangers  to  civilization. 

4.  1  he  reviewer,  p.  395,  fays  that  the  author  fets  afide 
the  traditional  fongs  of  the  Celts,  a&  no  evidence  ;  while 
he  grants  the  Gothic  fongs  to  bear  authority.     Yctthe 
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author  builds  on  the  Duan  Albanach,  and  often  rejeds 
the  Gothic  fongs  !  Rut  the  critic  is  a  believer  in  Ofiian: 
and  wheri*  one  ancient  MS«  of  that  bard  appears  (of  tlie 
Gothic  fongs  there  are  many,)  the  author  will  become  a 
convert ;  nay  will  cry  out,  ^  with  Tertullian,  Cred§  quia 
impoJJAili  fflm 

5.  If  any  fundamental  arguments  of  this  work 
(p.  400),  reft  on  etymologies,  they  are  only  known  to 
the  critic. 

6.  The  reviewer,  p.  403,  charges  the  author  with  a 
loofe  mode  of  quotation,  while  others  have  accufed  him 
of  too  minute  references*  It  is  impofflble  to  pleafe  ail ; 
but  the  critic's  remark  can  only  proceed  frpm  his  npc 
knowing  the  nature  of  many  of  the  books  quoted,  in 
which  a  reference  to  the  year  in  the  text,  and  to  the 
author  in  the  margin,  is  equal  to  a  reference  to  the 
page. 

Other  more  minute  objections  would,  if  examined, 
prove  equally  unfounded,  they  generally  proceed  from 
mifinterpretation,  or  from  dipping  into  particular  paf- 
fs^es,  without  coniidering  the  work  as  one  whole. 

To  counterbalance  theie  attacks,  the  author  might 
have  the  confolation  to  quote  teilimontes  of  many  moft 
re%e&able  writers,  in  favour  of  thefe  volumes.  Am6ng 
others  might  be  adduced  thofe  of  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Striftures  above  quoted  ;  Mr.  Ledwich  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland  *;  the  tranflator  of  D*Anville*s  Ancient 
Geography;  Major  Rennel,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  his 
invaluable  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoftan  ;  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  his  diflertations  on  the  origin  of  tile  oriental 
nations,  pubii^ied  in  the  TranfaAions  of  the  Aiiatic 
Society  of  Sciences. 

With  the  figh  of  forrow,  and  not  with  the  exultation 
of  vanity,  the  author's  gratitude  may  add  the  mpft  emi- 
nent judge  in  Europe  of  fuch  fubjefls,  the  late  Mr.  Gib* 
bon;  who  .was  induced  by  this  work  only  to  call  in  the 
writer,  as  his  affociate  in  the  grand  tieiign  of  a  republi- 
cation of  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftorians,  a  deiign  fruftra- 
ted  by  his  fudden  and  unexpected  death.    In  repeated 

*  In  this  work  was  firft  produced,  «raong  many  curious  topicp, 
the  teftimooy  of  Paul  Merula  for  the  diOiofiion  of  the  Belgae  froin 
the  Celts,  &c.  The  author  regrets  that  he  had  not  before  confult- 
cd  that  learned  writer,  whofe  refeacches  often  corroborate  thofe  of 
thediffertattOD  on  the  Gotht.  Paul  Merula  publi(hed  his  Oofrno- 
firaphia  at  Leyden,  in  410,  in  1605  :  other  editions  are  i6»i  folio  i 
#ld  s634)  (Ik  w>lt.  12010. 
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converfations  he  mentioned  thisprodufliort  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  approbation,  and  as,  (to  ufc  his  own  words,) 
*'  the  only  book  which  had  given  him  authentic  ideas  con- 
cerning the  eafiy  hiftory  of  Scotland."  His  epiftolary 
praife  maybe  in  time  produced,  to  iilence  petty  male* 
volence:  at  prefent  it  may  be  more  interefting  to  the 
reader  tq  commemorate  his  objeftions  to  the  exiftencc  of 
the  Vefpafiana,  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  as  a  province; 
though  the  Roman  power  may,  as  here  ftated,  have  ex- 
tended for  a  fhcrt  time  over  that  part  of  Scotland. 

I.  No  province  was  named  after  an  emperor,  till  Va- 
lentia  received  its  denomination  from  Valcns.- 

a.  No  reafon  exifted  for  the  appellation;  the  Flavian 
family  being  extinft. 

3./  The  territory  was  too  fmall  for  a  Roman  pirovince'. 
But  brevity  muft  forbid  the  confideration  of  thcfe  ob- 
jeftions here;  and  the  remainder  of  this  advcrtifement 
muft  be  dedicated  to  topics  more  eflential  to  thefe  vo- 
lumes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  diflcrtation  on  the  Scythi- 
ans or  Goths,  the  author  has  difcoveredthat  a  language 
exifts  in  Europe,  which  efcaped  his  notice  in  that  tre^i- 
tife.  This  fpeech  is,  in  Germany,  denominated  the 
Lettic  ;  and  is  ufed  in  Pruf!ia,  Lithuania,  Samogitia, 
Courland,  and  Livonia.  Further  to  the  eaft  it  extends 
not  i  the  Eftthonic  being  a  dialeft  of  the  Finniih,  The 
name  Lettic  feems  derived  from  Litwa,  the  Polifli  appel- 
isAion  of  Lithuania.  For  fpeci mens,  Chamberlayne's 
Oratio  dominica-,  p.  '83,  84,  85,  may  be  confulted. 
With  the  Finnifh  it  bears  no  refemblance  :  and  Frifch, 
in  his  Hiftoria  Linguae  Slavonics,  BeroL  1730,  4to, 
fays  the  Lettic  dialefts  •*  plane  difFerant  a  lingua  Sclavo* 
nica."  But  the  moft  complete  intelligence  oh  the  fub* 
jeft  is  to  be  found  in  Hartknoch's  learned  diflertations, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Dufburg*s  Chronicon  Pruf* 
ii*,  Jenae,  1679,  4to. .  It  is  there  obferved,  p.  84, 
that  Comenius,  in  his  Ling.  Meth.  c.IH.  n.  18,  had 
aflcrted  that  the  Pruffian  language  differs  from  all  others 
in  Europe;  whereas  Hartknoch  evinces  that  it  is  a  dia- 
]e6l  of  the  Lettic,  Lithuariic,  Courlandic;  and,  p.  loi, 
he  only  allows  that  the  Pruffian  has  admitted  fome  Sla- 
vonic words.  When  the  Gothic  nations,  on  the  Soutl]i 
of  the  Baltic,  preffed  down  upon  the  Roman  empire,' 
the  nearcft  Slavonic  tribes  of  Wends,  &c.  filled  the  va- 
cant fpace ;  and  in  their  turn  ireiigned  their  former  litur 
I  '  '  at  ions 
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ations'to  this  progeny  uiing  what  is  now  called  the  Lct« 
tic  fpeech.  A  lingular  difcovery  unveiled  the  proper^ 
and  ancient,  name  of  this  language,  at  leaft  a  denomi« 
nation  the  moft  forcible  and  legitimate,  as  it  belongs  to 
a  people  eminently  diftinguifbed  in  Roman  hi(lory» 
Woifgangus  Lazius,  Comm.  Lib*  xx,  mentions  that 
the  remains  of  the  Heruii,  when  driven  from  Italy  after  . 
their  capture  of  Rome,  fettled  **  in  Megapolitano  terri-, 
torio,'^(  Mecklenburg,  Cluv*Geogr.  p.  140,)  andare  called 
Veruli.  He  produces  the  lord's  prayer  in  their,  tongue, 
reprinted  by  Hartknocb  p.  36,  and  it  is  abfolute  Lettic, 
or  Lithuanic.  In  p.  2^,  and  36,  Hartknoch  fappofes 
that  the  Galindae  and  Sudini  ,of  Ptolemy  were  Heruli  ^ 
and  that  the  latter  are  the  Hirri  of  Pliny*.  Their  inva- 
iion  of  Italy,  under  Odoacer,  in  the  year  475,  is  welt 
known.  Preceded  by  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  tribes, 
part  of  the  Heruli  and  Scirri,  from  the  extremes  of  the 
Baltic,  gradually  defcended  upon  Iraly  :  and,  in  the  bar- 
baric cnifades  of  that  period,  the  Pruilian  thunder  light- 
ed  on  the  capitoi  of  Rom^. 

The  correfpondence  of  ancient  and  modern  geogra- 
phy, on  this  fubjed,  the  identic  poiition  of  the  Hirri, 
Heruli,  of  antiquity  withjhe  modern  feats  of  the  Lettic 
language,  lends  additional  evidence  :  and,  upon  thi^ 
whole,  it  appears  that  the  Lettic  fpeech  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Finnilh  and  the  Slavonic ;  and  may  be 
moft  aptly  flyled  the-  Hfrulic,  as  that  of  the  Heruli^ 
who  of  all  its  tribes^ppear  with  the  greateft  lullre  in  an<^ 
cient  hiftory.  Yet  the  manners  of  the  Herulic  tribes  arc 
allied  with  thofe  of  the  Sarraatic ;  and  the  fpeech  ha& 
£iint  (hades  of  affinity  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Heruli  were  originally  a  fmall  kindred  nation,  on 
the  north  of  the  Sarmatx  in^heir  primeval  Afiatic  feats ; , 
and  accompanied,  or  perhaps  preceded,  the  latter,  \i\ 
their  entrance  into  Europe. 

The  reader  will  peiceive  that  this  improvement  aife£ts 
not  any  argument  in  the  difTertation  :  asd,  after  the 
multi&rious  reading,  and  reconfideration,  of  feven  years, 
the  author  has  difcovered  nothing  which  can  injure  the^ 
radical  obje£ls  of  that  treatife ;  but  on  the  contrary  fome' 
additional  arguments  in  their  favour,  but  which,  not 

*  Pliny's  dcrcription  of  the  norih-eafl  of  Europe  it  fuperior  to 
that  of  Tacitus,  (fee  it  at  the  etid  of  the  dilTertation  1)  the  latter 
pafles  the  Hirri;  but  names  a  more  d.flant  nation.,  the  FeoiH,  be* 
caafc  wider  fpread,  and  thence  more  known. 

a  4  ^^^^, 
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being  of  efTential  importance,  ihall  here  be  paft  in  fu.  . 
knee. 

The  invaluable  Annals  of  Tighcrnac,  and  of  Ulfter, 
the  antbor  has  lately  confulced  ,  in  the  excellent  manu- 
Icripts  upon  vellun^i,  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 
Thofe  of  Tighernac,  who  wrote  about  1088,  are  not 
arranged  under  feparate  years,  as  thofe  of  Ulfter ;  but  ^ 
are  written  in  one  continued  text,  fo  that  the  dates  muft 
be  gathered  from  the  more  notorious  events  mention- 
ed. The  argument,  Vol.  II.  P,  89,  is  therefore  fu- 
perfiuous,  as  Tighernac  does  not  pofitively  date  the 
t)ow€r  of  Fergus  in  the  firft  year  of  Symmachus  :  but, 
m  a  detached  fcntence  fays,  **  Feargus  Mor  Mac  Earca 
cam  gente  Dalraida  partem  Britannias  tenuit,  et  ibi  mor- 
tuas."  The  MS.  feems  of  the  Fourteenth  century  ;  and 
marginal  dates  are  fometimcs  put,  perhaps  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  to  whom  it  belonged^  B£For£  this  event  is  af- 
fixt  the  date  500  ;  and  the  next  date  is  507. 

To  the  Annals  of  Utfter,  (apparently  an  autograph 
MS.  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued 
by  various  hands  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,)  the  dates 
are  not  added  by  a  modern  hand,  as  cxprefled  in  this 
Enquiry  ;  but  the  ye&rs  are  regularly  marked,  in  fepa- 
nte  fentences,  by  the  original  writers.  Tl)at  this  pre- 
cioiTS  monument,  wliich  forms  almoA  a  complete  body 
of  Irifh  hiftory,  is  not  publifhed,  is  an  eternal difgracc 
to  the  literature  of  Ireland  *". 

Among  the  more  important  collations  with  the  ex- 
trafls  here  publiflied,  Vol.  II.  Appendix  N°.  i.  may 
be  placed  the  fo  J  lowing. 

A.  D.  628  Conid  Ceir,  Rex  Dalriad,  cccidit.     Ech-  ' 
dach  Buideh  Regis  Pidorum  filii  Adhain,  pvout  in  libr^ 
Cu%n  inveni,  vcl  fcript.  in  libro  Duib  Dalyenar. 

637  Obfeflio  Etin  ;  (Not  Edin.) 

640  Obfeffio  Rithe;  (Not  lae.) 

667  Scy,  (hot  Sceth :)'  i.  e.  Skey, 

700  Dcftruftio  Dun  Onlaig  ap.  Sealvac. 

732  dehonoravit  Toraic^  cum  traxit  Brudeum  exeji; 
et  eadem  vice  infulam  Culren  Rigi  invaiit. 

733  ^'^  2qua  dcmerfus  eft. 

735  fi^  Creio  read  Creic  .  ^  •  for  Dongal  et  Ferach, 
r§ad  Dongal,  Fadach  • .  .  for  Twini  OuirJ)re,  read 
CnuiccCoirpre  Icalatros  uc  atq.  lindu. 

^  To  pcrufe  thefe  MSS.  with  advantaj^e,   the  S^xon,  and  lrilh» 
alphsbets,  and  contra6^ionf,    muft  be   ftudicd.      See  particularly' 
A4le't  0>igia  of  Writing,  plate  XXll. 

73« 
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738  Atfoitle. 

746  Mors  Dunlaingi  fil.  Duncon,  Regis  Cenivii  Af« 
ddgaii. 

'j/^i^for  Cato  luc,  read  Catohic« 

767  no  defiH. 

799  genus  Loighairc,  et  genus  Arddgail. 

838.  Ad  Mac  Boayta,  ei  alii  innumerabiles  cecide- 
runt;  Lorcad  Firnan,  ct  Corcaidc  Ogeiitib.  ^pc.) 

853  heres  ColumcilJe, 

864  The  word,  tranflated  archbifhop,  is  in  the  origi- 
nal pr'tnep. ;   (a  contraflioa  of  primus  epilcopus?) 

917  Scotiaad  is,  in  the  original,  Albau;  Muiiuoris* 
Mormocr. 

966  Duv  Mac  Maelcolain,  Ri  Alban.  ' 

1020  Finloec  Mac  Ruaidri,  ci  Alban,  a  fuis  occifus* 
<Was  this  Finleg  the  father  of  Macbeth  r^ 

1032.  Mormaer  Mureve*. 

This  advertifement  mutb  not  be  cloied  without  an  ac- 
'  knowledgment,  that  fome  repetitions  in  this  work  might 
have  been  fpared ;  and  tiiat  the  attacks  on  the  Celts,  and 
Celtic  writers,  are  too  repeatedly  urged.  The  former 
fault  chiefly  arofc  from  the  great  oblcurity  of  the  fub- 
jcft  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  large  niafe  of  ma^ 
terials,  and  of  exploring  many  paths  before  uiitroddeii^ 
and  without  a  guide,  borne  of  the  repetitions,  as  before 
mentioned,  originated  from  a  neceifiiy  of  rcfuming  tlwr 
fame  chain  of  argument,  in  order  to  illuftratead  fferent 
topic.  Nor  need  it  be  omitted  that,  in  treating  o'^icurc 
fubjeSs,  this  is  the  fafcft  error.  The  attacks  on  tiie 
Celts  partly  arofe  from  the  extravagant  praifcs,  bellow- 
ed on  them  by  fome  writers,  who  have  at  the  laiiac 
time  exerted  every  art  to  casur^iniate  our  Gothic  anc^l- 
tors;  partly  from  difguft,  on  findmg  nothing  but  dark-' 
nefsand  fantoms  ii\the  writings  conveyed  in  the  Celtic 

♦  As  fome  curious  evidences  of  Scotifli  hiftory  arc  derived  ffooi 
Golgan's  A6l»  of  Irifli  Saints,  it  may  not  be  improper  tt>  add  tlt^t 
hiS  A£iii  Sao^orum  Hiberniae,  Lovanii»,  1^451  ^^t.  foim  the  ti^nd 
volume  of  his  intended  work;  and  bear  in  tht  t\\\^  dt  ^AtrU  Hi'* 
btrni^e  AfHiqttitaiibus  Tertius  (lomus).  It  goes  to  liic  «ud  o€ 
March. 

His  Trias  Thauinaturga,  Lovanii  1647,  fol.  or  lives  of  Paiikk^ 
Coiumba,  Brig»d,  form  the  secoihD  volume. 

The  firft  volume,- which  wasco  contain  a  general  view  of  the  ^c- 
cltfiadic  antiquities  and  hiHory  of  IicUnd,  was  never  puhliAcif^r 
Orte  caufe  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  his  book  iecms  toarife  frci*  the 
lajfe  appiarancc  of  j'mferfedion,  whence  ihe  volumes  are  deliroyed 
as  ulcUfs. 

languagfes  i 
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'  lanp;uagcs ;  partly  from  a  wifh  that  their  want  of  civili- 
zation might  be  branded  with  due  difgrace,  not  as  a  laft* 
ing  reproach,  but  as  a  flimulus  to  future  improvement, 
while  many  late  authors,  by  applauding  their  favage  life, 
and  contempt  of  every  civilized  art,  feemed  to  follow 
the  dreams  of  Rouffeau,  which  would  reftore  mankind 
to  a  flate  of  nature,  that  is,  to  lawlefs  rapine  and  ilaugh* 
ter. 

The  author  regrets  not  that  the  Celtic  prejudices  were 
attacked,  but  that  the  attack  was  too  often  unneceflarily 
repeated;  and  no  argument,  or  fa£t,  has  hitherto  arifen, 
which  in  the  leaft  afFeds  the  documents,  anddedudiions, 
difpiayed  in  this  Enquiry,  or  in' the  diHertation  annex- 
ed. AH  human  works  are  fubjeft  to  errors,  and  ble- 
mifhes  :  and  the  candid  reader  will  judge  whether  fuch 
flips  of  frailty  can  cffencially  injure  a  produftion,  confef- 
'  ied  even  by  its  opponents  to  be  ofgreat  labour,  and  utilixy. 

It  only  remains  to  poii#t  out  the  following  errors, 
for  the  reader's  correftion, 
"Vol.  I.  p.  Ixii,  1.  I,  for  Dr.  James  read  Dr.  John* 

P.  Ixxiv,  1.  20,  far  Dr.  James,  .  .  .  Dr.  John. 

P.  99,  note,  read^  Buchanan  s  fird  and  fecond  books 
are  enlarged  wi:h,  &c. 

P.    197.   The  tale  of  Odin  and  Pompey  is  not  to 
'  be  found  in  Snorro's  hiftory,  but  in  the  preface  to  the 
£dda,   apparently  not  added  by  Snorro,  but  by  Tome 
late  fabuliil* 

P.  275,  1.  16, -/Zt  before,  r^W  after. 

P.   360,  I.  19',  for  1291.  rca^  1286. 

p.  396,  1.  18,  /or  Chefs,  r#fi^  Gaming. 

P.  409,  1  23, /i?rcondefcended  on,  r^fl</ pointed  Ottt: 
and  fo  correft  pref.  p   xi.  xiv. 

Vol.  11.  p.  6.  1.  ijyfr  Thirteenth,  r^^./ Twelfth. 

p.  194,  I.  3,  fo^r  many  fuch  inftances,  read  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  power  of  priefts  and  abbots. 

p.  302.  !•  3.  Boyce  had  left  Paris  before  this  edition 
appeared ;  but  it  was  probably  fent  to  him  by  his  friend 
tadios  the  printer.  The  fame  error  of  El/rides  appears 
once  in  the  edition  of  Venice  14.91,  4X0.  The  real 
.  name  Ebudes,  or  Hebudes,  may  not  implaufibly  be  de- 
rived from  £/  an  ifland,  and  tudy  buth^  a  habitation : 
in  contradi{liti£tion  to  the  then  defert  Orcades,  an  ap- 
pellation springing  from  Ork^  a  defert.     (Torf.  Oxc* 

p.  4-), 

Dissertation,  p.  7,  L  8  from  bot.    It  ratlier  ap- 
pears that  DiO)   who  wrote  the  Getic  hiftory,   was  T>io 

Chryfoftom^ 
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Cfaryfoilom,  A.  D.  90,  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  III.  3x9  :  but 
the  matter  is  doubtful. 

p.  12,  I-  12.  The  paflage  is  of  Syn^ellus.  Anaftaii- 
us  Bibliotbecarius  ttanflated  the  work  of  that  writer  in* 
to  Latin,  the  fole  language  of  his  productions.  Anaftafi* 
us  Sinaita,  quoted  Vol.  I.  p.  192  (from  hisQua^ftiones^ 
n.  40,)  wrote  about  A.  D.  680;  l*abr.  Bib.  G4  IX. 
3<3»  3^4*  Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius,  who  traiiflalcd 
S^ncellus,  ilourilhed  A.  D  870 ;  ib^  337. 

p.  39. 1  6  from  bot.y^r  latitude,  r/tf^  longitude^ 

P.  46,  1.  2;  p.  47,  I.  8  from  hot.  corre£t  from 
p.  207. 

P.  51,  1.  16,  arrived  at,  r//2i  were  driyen  to. 

p.  54,  1.  8,  yir  Scytharum,  rend  Scythicum. 

P.  84,  1.  4  fr.  b.yir  Loire,  read  Garonne. 

P.  93,  1.  9,  erQ%e  the  utord\  or  a  Silefian. 

P.  147,  i.  lall,  Liyy  only  names  the  Scordifci. 
But  Pliny,  III.  20,  mentions  the  Taurifci,  as  the  fame 
with  the  Norici  who  were  Scythae. 

P.  169,   L  17 — 19,  <:orreft  from  this  advertifement. 

p.   172,  note,  1.  4,  /brail,  nadi^^^ 

p.,  180,  L  ic«  It  is  the  Eddaafcribed  to  Snorro,  not 
his  hiffory,  which  ought  to  have  been  referred  to. 

P.  187,  1.  8  from  bot.  y^r  740,  rij ^  640. 

0-7.  J 794* 
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THE  hiftory  of  Scotland  begins  to  be 
fuffigiently  clear  at  the  conamencc- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Malcom  III.  or 
the  year  1P56.  But  the  period  preceding 
that  date  has  been  long  loft  ia  fidion,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  an  uncultivated  Held  is 
over-grown  with  weeds :  induftry  being  as 
necefiary  in  the  literary  as  in  the  natural 
world, 

iStruck  with  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  his  country,  at  a  time  fb 
enlightened  as  the  prefent,  and  when  mofl: 
other  kingdoms  have  weighed  their  antiqui- 
ties in  the  fober  fcales  of  criticifm,  the  au- 
thor has  devoted  years  of  labour  to  this  pur-t 
fuit.  Befides  the  powerful  motive  of  curio- 
fity,  that  fountain,  of  human  knowlege,  he 

r 
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was  influenced  by  .the  wifti  of  being  ufeful 
to  his  countrymen ;  aniong  whom  he  was 

^  concerned  to  fee  the  moft  ingenious  writers 
daily  ftarting  the  moft  hypothetic  conjec- 
tures'concerning  their  early  hiftory.  To  ex- 
amine the  fubje6l  to  the  bottom  were  re- 
quired confider^ible  reading,  previous  experi- 
enqp  in  fuch  matters,  ajuch  leifure  &nd  lovQ 
of  the  fubjedlj^  and  no  great  deUre  of  wealth 
or  fame^  As  thefe  are  no  longer  objects  of 
praife,  the  author  may,  without  offending 
modefty,  lay  claim  to  a  portion  of  them^ 

The  importanceof  the  work  was  indeed  fucti 
,  as  might  have  excited,  and  required,  far  fupe-* 
rior  abilities. ,  To  fix  the  hiftory  of  a  country 
on  the  eternal  bafis  of  truth,  is  certainly  none' 
of  the  meaneft  of  human  enterprizes  :  nor  is 
it  a  fmall  dbjeft  to  attempt  to  remove  from 
any  nation  that  moft  difgraceful  of  all  kinds- 
of  ignorance,  the  ignorance  of  its  own  hiftory.' 
One  pf  the  gre^teft  of  the  ancients  has 
warmly  exprefled  himfelf  on  this  fqbjedl ; 
telling  us  that,  **  Not  to  Jcnow  what  has' 
happened  before  on^'s  birth,  is  to  be  always 
a  child.*'  And  he  obfervcs  elfewhere,  with 
great  juftice,  th^t  *^  to  him  none  feempd  tp 
have  any  claim  to  learning,  \vho  were  ignp- 
rafit   concerning  the   affairs  of  their  own 

country,*^ 
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fountry  V  And  the  early  hiftory  6f  any 
country,^ the  foundation  upon  which  the 
tc(i  ftandsi  fliould  above  all  be  carefully  ex- 
amined,  as  the  whole  edifice  depends  upoii 
it ;  for,  as  an  eniinent  hiftorian  f  remarks, 
**  how  is  it  poffible  that,  while  the  begin-* 
nings  are  falfej  the  reft  (hould  prove  true  ?** 

Such   an  examination  i-equires   great  la-* 
bour ;  but  to  him  who  undertakes   it  with  ? 

due  love  of  the  fiibjedt,  the  labour  is  its  own 
jrewatd,'  labor  ipfe  voluptas\  Not  only  fo^ 
tut  the  labour  renders  the  fubjeft  eafy  and  fa«* 
miliar  after  a  certain  progrefs  J  ;  fo  that^ 
from  variety  of  information,  the  enquirer  is 
enabled  to  explain  itfully^  and  to  place  it  in 
the  cleareft  point  of  view.  Yet  this  labour 
is  very  painful  at  firft,  however  great  the 

*  Nefcire  quid  an^a  qtiam  natus  lis  accident,  id 
eft  fcmper  efle  puerura.  Cicero,  Mihi  quidem  nuUi 
eruditi  videntur  quibus  noftra  ignota  funt.  Idem  dt 
Fin.  Add  Caffiodortis;  Var.  Orat.  VII.  "  Perdius  ate 
,pernox,  patrum  jiicmorias  revolve  ::  fcrutare  gentis  tu» 
cunabvla  :  res  geftas  et  annalium  monumenta  obferva. 
Turpe  enini  eft  in  patria  fua  peregrinum  agere.'*  This 
laft  fentence  is  alfo  frorrl  Cicero,  who  fays,  "  peregri- 
nari  in  patria  turpe  eft.'* 

t  Polyb.  lib.  3. 

t'- Cui  LECTA  POtENTER   Crit   TCS, 

Nec  facundia  deferct  un^uam,  nee  lucidus  ordd. 
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love  of  the  fubjed^  may  he  i    aftd  It  is  tm 
y/ondtr  that,  in  the  w6riis  of  Thucydides:^^ 
*«  among  moft  men,  ev^n  the  inveftigatioiat 
of  truth  is  impatient  of  labour  ;  fo  that  thiey 
rather  have  recour(e  to  what  is  next  at  band/* 
But  in  fubjcdls  of  this  kind,  the  greateft  la- 
bocir  is  abfolutely  necellary  ;   and  a  faperfi* 
cial  book  may  be  ever  regarded  as  a  falfr 
one.     A  thotifand  grains  of  gold  moft  be 
colie^ed,    and   formed  into   one   ii^ot;    z 
Ihoufand  little  fails  muft  be  conjoined  j   9 
thousand  falfehooda  exploded.     No  theory 
can  be  admitted ;  nor  is  k  evei^  allowed  w 
argue  from  one  fad  to  another.      The  cirt- 
cumftances  a^e  fo  minute^  and  various,  that 
great  literary  experience  is  required  to  guard 
•againft  miftakes.     Ilfaul  etre  exfremement  au 
fait  <k  €€s  mat hres  pour  ni  s^y  point  t romper j 
fays  a  learned  writer  on  thefe  fuhjeft^^-all 
whofe    care   eould   not   however  fave  him 
from  radical  errors.      Thofe  points  which, 
in   theory,    have  moft  verifimilitude,    writ 
*^pon   laborious    examination    of  the  fafts, 
-frove.  to  be  entirely  falie  ;  and  thofe  which- 
feemed  falfe  in  theory^  will  prove  true  iiv 
faO:. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  obferves  that  after  the 
revival  of  letters   we   began   with  Eruditif 

*  Lib.  I.        J  Pelloutier,  Hift.-desCeltcs,  I.  30. 
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♦    *      ■  .  '  • 

lidtf  tire  had  Poets,  then  Orators;  '^H^n  -Me-i 
taphyficians,  then  Geortietriekns.   If  it  were 
allowed^   adds  he^  to  hazard  a  prediftlon,  i 
ivouid  ahtioonce  that  efur  minds  will  fpeedily 
be  turned  to  hi ftbry ;  a  vaft  career^  and  irt 
ivhich  philoiaphy  has  hardly  yet  fet  a  foot,' 
This   prediction   is   daily    fulfilling    ia    all 
countries  :  andj  befide  othei*  happy  efFe£l:s^ 
is  attended  by  thiJ,  that  it  has  fcontributed 
to  revive  a  genuine  ^nd  dignified  -eruditioHi 
very  different  from  the  trifling  forf  at  firft 
in  vogiie.     For  it  being  impoffible  to  throw 
philofophy  into  the  hiftory  of  any  country, 
without  carefully  exploring  the  fadis  of  that 
hiftory ;    and  as  impoffible  to  know  thefe 
fa6ls  without  ftudyittg  them  in  original  slvl* 
thors ;    a  great  degree  cf  erudition  has  be- 
come neceffary  to  this  pliilofophy  t  and  eru* 
dition  and  philofophy  being  thus  conjoined,^ 
have  ipcreafed  the  mental  wealth  of  mankind 
to  a  great  degree.     The  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  has  become  more  manly 
and  important ;  and  that  of  ^he  authors  of  the? 
middle  age?,  at  firft  too  much  neglected,  gains 
ground  every  day#     Even  z  degree  of  what 
was  called  pedantry,  by  the  pretended  haux 
ejprits^  has  become  edmiffible  in  treating  an- 
cient hiftory.;  becaufe  all  fee  that  it  is  better 
to  (hew  too  much  learning  upon  fuch  fub-* 
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jedts,  tHan  too  little.  Indeed  thb  pedantry 
be  contemptible,  beeaufe  ufelefs,  in  natural 
and  moral  philofophy,  poetry,  and  other 
departments  of  genius,  and  fcience  ;  yet  in 
biftory  It  is  even  laudable,  -  if  it  be  not  di* 
greffive.  For  biftory  refting  entirely  on 
fads,  and  authorities,  it  muft  have  many 
references  and  quotations ;  which,  in  any 
other  fcience,  form  the  eiSbnce  of  pedantic 
erudition. 

*  Thefe  remarks  are  efpecially  inferted  for 
.the  ufe  of  my  countrymen,  who^  as  they 
can  very  feldom  be  accufed  of  pedantry 
themfelves,  are  very  apt  to  accufe  others  of 
it.  A  book  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
antiquaries,  may  perhaps  ftartle  them,  not 
lefs  by  the  perpetual  quotations  and  refe- 
rences, than  by  the  apparent  novelty,  but 
real  antiquity  of  the  fafts  developed.  They 
may  perhaps  fay  that  the  author  has  come 
after  many  men  of  learning  in  this  tradt ; 
and  yet  modeftly  pretends  to  prove  them  all 
in  the  wrongs  even  in  the  moft  effential 
points  of  early  Scotifh  hiftory*  This  fore- 
feen  criticifm  muft  be  warded  off  (non  ut 
arguerem^  fed  ne  arguerer)  by  a  few  re- 
.  marks ;  vyhich,  as  they  are  of  fome  delicacy, 

are 
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are  written  with  deference,  and  it  Is  hoped 
will  be  received  with  candour  by  every 
Scotifliman,  who,  with  the  author,  defires 
to  be  the  friend,  and  not  the  fiatttrer^  of 
his  country. 

In  all  ages,  fince  the  Invention  of  letters, 
two  oppofite  literary  paths  have  conduced  to 
the  temple  of  fame ;  the  path  of  genius,  and 
that  of  ERUDITION.  They  refer  to  the  two 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Imagination  and  Me- 
mory ;  as  for  Judgment,  the  thirdj  it  is  a 
judge^  and  not' an  agent ;  and  mufl  direcSl 
the  efforts  of  the  two  others.  Thefe  q^uali-. 
t^es  in  a  lefler  degree,  bear  the  names  of  In-^ 
genuiiy  and  Learning.  Every  one,  who  has 
lookdd  into  literary  hiftory,  muft  know 
that  Erudition,  or  even  Learning,  is  per- 
haps a  furer  path  to  fame,  than  Genius  or 
Ingenuity  ;  inafmuch  as  innumerable  ancient 
works  of  mere  learning  have  reached  our 
times  *,  whereas  not  one  of  mere  genius  has 
had  that  fortune.  For  Homer,  Pindar,  and 
the  other  famous  poets,  were  all  men  as  re- 
markable for  learning  as  for  genius ;  which 
qualities  conjoined  alone  ftamp  pcrfedlion  on 
a  work.     Homer's  learning  arofe  from  tra- 

*  Gelllus,   Macrabius,   Clemens  Alex.  Athenseus, 
Photius,  Suidas,  &c.  &c.  &c; 

veiling, 
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trelllrig,    and    converfation ;    as  ShakfpercV 
from  books  in  his  own  language.   OF  all  the 
ancient  poets^  that  is  of  thofe  writers  whoie 
cflential  form  is  genius,  it  is  impofiible  to 
point    out   one   who  was    not   profoundly 
learned  j  if  we  only  except  Anacreon,  whofe 
remains  are  fo  few,   that  we  cannot  judge  of 
his  learning  from  them.     It  is  indeed  as  im- 
poffible  to  be  a  great  writer  without  learning,- 
as  to  be  wealthy  without  property,  'pr  to 
miitc  any  other  contradiction  in  terms.  Nay 
in  modern  times  men  of  vaff  erudition,  and 
men  of  vaft  genius ^  have  generally  been  co» 
temporary  in  the  fame  country;  as  Shak-^ 
fpere  and  Saville,>  Milton  and  Selden,  in  Eng- 
land ;    Corneille  aild  Salmafius  in  France  y 
Taffo  and  Sigonius  in  Italy  j    Cervantes'  and 
Aldrete  in  Spain,  &c. 

Now  by  a  niisfortune,  chiefly  arifing  ffom-' 
the  remote  fituation  of  the  country,  while' 
Scotland  has  produced  many  ingenious  wri- 
ters, it  is  impdffihle  to  eondefcend  upon  dne^ 
who  (iK)t  to  mention  erudition),  can  even 
bear  the  appellation  of  karnedy  as  flrriftly 
underftood  in  more  favoured  countries.  Ta 
write  elegant  Latm,  for  which  out  Sedtifh 
authors  of  the  two  Faft  centuries  were  fa- 
mous,  is  a  q^uality  of  ingenuity ;  and  is  fo  far 
•   '  firona 
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Khjm^eloBigkig  to  learnkig^  l^at  k  is  tnloiikal 
tp  1  it ;  fbr  the  time»  kifte;ul  of  being  oocu^ 
pied  in  reading  books^  is  employed  in  {tudy^ 
ing  a  l^Dguage^  a  matter  radicaUy  drfFerenti^ 
This  tve  may  jucjge  of  from  fa<9:s ;  for  Po- 
land^ a  country  of  ten  trmes  more  population 
than  Scotland,  has  not  produced  onre  learned 
*rrit€f,  tho  the  Latin  hiftories  of  Diogofty^ 
Cronaer,    and  Kobierficky,    are  thought  tor 

'  vye  with  Livy,  and  Grotius  has  pr^ferredi 
Cafimir  to  Horace^ 

This  neglefl:  of  learning  iri  Scotlattd,  as  it 
is  the  real  and  only  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  our 
ancient   hiftoryj    deferves   efpecially   t©   be 
confidered    here  j    and  every    true    patriot 
would  wiih,  if  poffible  to  remove.it.     The 
writings  of  Volufenus  orWilfon,  Buchanan,. 
and  Barclay,   are  juftly  celebrated   for  ele- 
gance and  ingenuity :  but  if  we  were  to  coi>- 
defcend  on  any  learjied  books,    written   by 
Scotiflimen,  it  is  believed  the  only  ones  that 
could   poffibly   be  named,    are   Dempfter'^ 
notes  on  Roiinus,  and  his  Etruria  Regalis^ 
and  Bla«kwell*s  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and 
Writings    of  Homer**      Yet    even    theft? 

would 

*   The  negleft  of  Greek  learning   15  chiefly  to  be 
Itgrctcd  in  Scotland ;   and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  plan. 

of 
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would  in  Italy,  France,  or  Germafty,  ftan'd 
only  among  tha  books  of  common  learning; 
and  are  fo  far  from  being  works  of  erudi-^ 
tion,-  that,  compared  to  thofe  of  eruditi  of 
the  firft  clafs,  the  Sigonii,  Salmafii,  Voffii, 
Grotii,  Huetii,  Scaligeri,  they  are  but  as 
drops  of  water  to  the  ocean.  Nor  can  one 
help  expreffing  a  wilh  that  even  that  kind  of 
erudition,  which  is  now  rather  difregarded, 
(tho  the  fame  of  thofe  eminent  in  it  will 
laft  as  long  as  books  are  redd),  had  been  ex- 
erted in  Scotland  in  its  period,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  :  for  the  paffage  from  eru- 
dition to  fcience  is  fafe  and  eafy  ;  while  he 
who  begins  with  fcience  begins  to  build 
without  materials. 

"     ♦         . 
Sic  Ifaac  Npwton  being  afked  by  what 

lingular  faculty .  he  could  make  fuch  great 

difcoveries,  anfwered,   with  all  the  raodefty 

of  genius,  that  he  pretended  to  no  faculties, 

but  what  were  common ;   and  that  the  only 

of  Erafmus  is  not  followed,  and  the  Greek  taught  be- 
fore the  Latin  in  all  countries.-  Five  or  fix  years  fOr 
Latin,  and  one  for  Grcek  is  the  common  plan  in 
Scotifli  fchools.  The  reverfe  would  be  exaftly  right. 
There  is  an  originality  in  tlie  Greek  writers  which 
forms  and  nurtures  genius  ;  the  Latin  only  fofter  imi- 
tatioij.  A  divine,  or  a  phyfician,  ought  to.be  grounded 
in  Grcek.  A  lawyer  requires  Latin,  for  there  is  not 
one  Greek  writer  on  law* 

fource 
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fource    of  his    difcoveries    was    patient 
THINKING.     This  in  fa6t  will  ever  be  the 
chief  fduree   d(  philofophioal    difcoveries ; 
and  the  only  fource  of  literary  difcoveries  is 
PATIENT  READING,     But  tht  ferv'tdum  in^ 
gmium  Scotorumj  as  one  of  our  own  writers 
calls  it,  is  fo  remarkable  that  almoft  every 
battle  we  anciently  fought  againft  the  Eng*. 
lifli  was  loft  by  impatience,  from  the  battle 
of  the   Standard  to  the  battle   of  Dunbar. 
This  chief  feature  of  the  national  charader 
16  obfervable  even  in  trifles,  for  in  England 
two  peafants   will   fight  coolly,    and   thea 
Ihake  hands,  while  in  Scotland  fuch  com- 
bats are.  always  committed   in  grievous  paf- 
IJon,     In  literature  and  philofophy  the  fame 
impatience  prevails ;  and  the  confequence  is 
that  we  have  not  only  never  produced  any 
man  of  erudition,  but  we  have  alfo  had  no 
JNVEI^TOR,  no  man  who  has  opened  up  a 
new  path  iii  fcience.     We  cannot  boaft  like 
Denmark  of  a  Tycho  Brahe^  nor  like  Swe- 
den of  a  Linnaeus,  nor  like  Poland  of  a  Co- 
pernicus*. By  the  fame  impatience  of  thought, 
and  of  labour,   our  writers  of  every  clafs^ 
tl]o  often  ingenious   and  elegant  in   a  fu- 

♦  Napier  hag  much  merit,  but  camiot  ftand  in  the 
rank  of  great  inventors.  He  is  only  an  ufeful  abbrc- 
viator  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  mathematics* 

prefne 
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preme  degree,,  have  never  yet  attamed  th^r 
charaiSief  s  of  great  or  fuWioie.  We  bav^  ik>- 
Bacoi>^  no  Newtoja,  no  Sha][j.fpe^c,  no  Mifc- 
toil. 

Tliefe  remarka  are  giveu  iK>t  to  upbraid* 
but  to  admonilhiy  and  to  fervc.  Remedies 
can  i^ver  be  found,  till  the  difeafe  be  con* 
defcended  on  :  and  it  is  no  fmall  part  of  the 
cure  to  know  where  the  difeafe  lyes^  Far 
Jefs  are  they  ot^truded  from  a  dictatorial  fpi-.^ 
rk ;  but  they  are  humbly  fubmitted  to  our 
literati  of  Scotland,  among  whom  there  are 
^t  prefent  many  whofe  abilities  would  do 
hononj:  to  any  country ;  and  who  mon^ 
■  fhan  compenfate  for  any  defeft  of  learning,. 
by  fuperior  good-  fenfe,  elegant  perfpicuity, 
eftd  indoftriotis  ufe  of  thofe  matcriala  whictj; 
are  ncceffq^ry  for^the  fubjedks  of  which  they 
rreat.  To  fuch  the  author  confidcrs  hira^ 
felf  as  only  a  labourer,  who  is  clearing 
4way  rubbilh,  and  bringing  materials ;  and 
^ho  may  advife  fo  far  as.  goncer^s  his  owu 
province^ 

.--.--^—  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  quse  ferrum  valet,  ei^fors  ipfa  fe* 
^andi. 
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Oit  confideriog.  the  cauies  of  tbe  neglc^ 
^learning  in  Scotland,  they  appear  to  ba 
jbhree.     i.  Remote  (ituation.     z.    Waiif  of 
wealth.     3.  Want  of  public  libraries.     The 
diftaoce  of  Scotland  from  Italy ^  France,  and 
Gernnany^    the    moft   jieairned  countries   of 
l^umpCj  is  a  great  difadvantage  iu  point  of 
)iterary  iatercourie,  and  emulation.     Den^ 
inark  and  Swedes,  from  their  proximity  to 
Germany,   have  produced  many  writers  of 
fax  greater  learning  than  Scotland  hasf   }^ 
(country  pent  up  in  a  remote  corner  of  an 
fland,    and    to  which   few   foreign    books 
come,  except  the  moft  light  and  foper^cial, 
vrhich  float  on  the  breath,  of  popular  fa^ie* 
Want  of  wealth  (the  confequence  of  want 
pf  induftry)  is  a  grand  caufe ;   but  which 
will  be  remedied  as  induftry  incfeafes,  ^irey 
who  have  no  money  to  buy  books,  cannot 
have  them  ;  and  it  is  obferyable  that  all  the 
chief  Eruditi,    of  every  country   and  age, 
have  been  men  of  large  property,  and  who 
could  afford  to  purchafe  libraries.    The  only 
reniedy  for  this  is  the  jnftitution  of  public 
libraries,  containing  books  of  high  charac* 
ter  for  learning  and  Utility,    tho  never  to  be 
found  in  circulating  libraries,  where  indeed 
jhey  cannot  be  expected,  as  very  few  read 
Jbcfflt    ^he  i^ftitution  of  a  public  library. 
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of  the  genuine  kind,  fucb  as  are  common  m 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  as  they  were 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  tho  totally  un- 
known in  Britain,  would  do  any  patriot 
more  honour^  and  would  ferve  his  country 
more,  than  the  foundation  of  an  univerfity. 
In  few  countries  are  youth  more  curious  in 
literature,  than  in  Scotland  ;  but.  they  want 
opportunities  and  choice.  The  ftudy  of  Bib-> 
liography,  now  ^carried  to  a  great  height  in 
moft  countries,  may  indeed  be  pointed  out 
as  neceffary  even  to  our  beft  ajathors,  who, 
for  want  of  it,  often  quote  the  worfl:  writers 
upon  fubjedls.  .When  books  are  fo  numerous, 
the  knowlege  of  the  beft  in  each  tclafs  be^ 
comes  neccfl'aryt  ,    . 

Such  having  been  the  ftate  of  learning  in 
Scotland,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  antiquitiesji 
'►a  fubje£l  abfolutely  dependant  upon  much 
reading,  this  defe£t  fhould  become  the  moft 
appai'enf.  Ingenious  ^,nje£lure,  and  ele- 
gant manner,  can  never  have  any  effeft  in 
illuftrating  antiquities,  the  very  province  of 
patient  induftry.  The  more  ingenious  an 
author  is  in  fuch  matters,  he  will  only  be 
the  more  in  the  wrong  -^u    The  exclama- 

*  *'  We  no  longer  fliudy  j"  fays  Roufleau,  **  we  no 
**  longer  obfervc :  we  dream  :  and  the  dremns  of  fom© 
*•  bad  nights  are  given  us  gravely  for  philofophy." 

tiott 
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tion  of  Montefquieu^  in  his  letters,  Vous  etes 
laus  des  charlatans^  MeJJkuts  les  Antiquaires^  ! 
may  be  applied  to  thofe  of  Scotland^  with 
peculiar  juftice.  The  wcakcft  writers  in  tho 
country  have  generally  affumcd  this  pro- 
vince^ which  became  them  sis  well  as  if  a 
mule  (hould  pretend  to  carry  the  tower  of 
an  elephant :  while  the  heft  feem  to  defpife 
the  name  and  province  of  an  antiquary,  for- 
getful of  the  examples  of  Cato,  Varro,  Ciefar  *, 
in  ancient  times,  and  of  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Speln>an,  Selden,  DuCange,  Leibnitz, 
Muratori,  and  many  others,  confefTedly  men 
of  great  talents,  in  modern.  Montefquteu 
has  examined  the  hiftory  of  the  two  firft 
races  of  France,  preceding  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,   with  an  antiquarian  care,    which  a 

_  # 

Sctotifli  writer  of  talents  might  think  be*- 
neath  him.  Ibmine  imperito  nihil  efi  injujiius  : 
this  contempt,  if  real,  is  lamentable ;  as  no 
icience  can  be  ftudied  where  it  is  defpifed. 
But,'  as  Lord  Bacon  "jtfervtes  in  his  Effays, 
"  Some,  whatfocver  is  beyond  their  reachj 
will  feem  to  defpife,   or  make  light  of,  as 

*  Cato*s  work  ixi  Roman  origins  is  quoted  >by  Dio- 
nyfius  Hal.  Varro  is  well  known.  Julius  Cseiar  wrote 
Dt  ^cum  Mutatione^  &c.  Melahchthon  and  Luther's 
works  on  German  antiquities  may  be  found  in  the  firft 
volume  of  die  Collection  by^  Schardius,  3afil«  I574t 
fol,  ' 

Vol,  I.  li  imper- 
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impertinent,  or  curious;  and  io  would  baM« 
thek  igporaiice  feem  judgment."  The  ua* 
cbftainty  of  antiquities  is  xonampn  to  all 
bum^n  fctepces ;  and  firikes  thofe  thci  moft 
whq  are  the  leaft  yericd  in  theiBi,  .as  obit's 
at  a  diAance  become  indii)^in£i.  E^peri^ix^e^ 
and  loog  examination  of  a  fubje£tt  remov'^ 
many  uncertainties,  ^ut  writers  are  apt  ti^ 
eichauft  all  their  £iith  uppn  th«  q|^j$i61  of 
their  particular  ftudy,  or  favour ;  to  believe 
perhaps  that  they  ^now  all  thft  W.Qllves  of 
human  a£tion  in  mojdera  times^  while,  thejr 
will  not  believe  the  anions  tbe/sdi^^lves  bpr 
yond  a  certain  epoch*  Tp  hijm,  who  loofc$ 
with  an  equal  eye  upon '  feience,  the  knowh 
legeof  a  few  apciect  eventSi  duly  aiithea^ti^ 
cated  by  ancient  evidcnpe^  becomes,  at  leall 
as  credible,  as  that  of  tb<^  nunj^enous  modern 
events,  with  aU  their  a:K>tiv^s^  cau^s^  aoii 
cif  cj^mAance^,  detgil^d  hy^  nxodpirn  oocvQifcient 
hi^rians^  fomet^mes  not  eyen  varied  in  the 
laogjiage  of  the  <;ountry^  whofe  hiftory  they 
relate.  To  him  whofe  belief  depends  upon 
his  reafouy  the  truth  of  ancient  and  of  mo^ 
dern  hiftory  will  appear  much  the  fame  ;  or 
he  may  be  inclined  to  think  the  death  of 
fuch  an,  ancient  king,  in  fuch  a  year,,  a^ 
credible  at  iea{l;a&  that  fuch  a  no^^rn,  evenlt 
happen^   occaiioned  by  fuch  cauies^   ami 

attended 
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attended  by  fucH'circufnftance^,'  as  a  mo- 
dem hif^driaii  veell  knows,  tho  quite  tin- 
known  to  the  afitor^tjfietnfelves. 

k 

The  want  of  patience  and  induftry  in  oiir 
ScotiflFi  antiqtrifts,   has   only  beeii  e^iiaHed 
by  their  puerile  prejudices,  and  contertipt  of, 
truth*      The  author  of  this  work  thought 
it  his  duty  to  read  them  all  repeatedly  ;  aii 
attention  which,    excepting   one    or    two, 
they  did  tot  deferve*^    Itmes,   in  particular, 
is   a  valuable  wrttJcr^  but  to  moft  of  the 
others  may  Vi^  applied  the  French  proverb, 
DefoJ  juge  brif  fentence ;    or  the  maxim  of 
Rochefoucaulr,   ^and  un  opiniatre  a  com- 
ments h  contejler  que/que  .chofe\  foh   efprit  fe 
Jerme  a  tout  ce  qui  pent  V eclair ctr.      La  con- 
iejiation  Pirrite^  'que/que  jujle  qu^elle  foh  ;  et  il 
femble  qu*il  ait  peur  de  trouver  la  veritL   Neg^- 
leSing  thofe  objedls  which  do  real  credit  to 
tbcir  country,    they  have  loaded  her  with, 
extmneous  ornaments,  till,  like  the  Tarpeian- 
virgin,    (he   dies    under  the   falfe   honours. 
Their  mcxperience  in  fuch  fubjciSs  has  led 
them  into  trains  of  realbning  never  ufed  in 
antiquarian   matters  j    and  they  have  what 
may  be   called  points  of  honour  of  Scotland^- 
quite  unknown  in  more  enlightened  coun- 
trke.     Yet  to  thefc^mock  points  of  honour 

b  s       -  they 
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thej  will  facrifice  the  mofl:  evident  truths 
havjtig,  as  lord  Bacon  phrafes,  ^^  an  uncon- 
querable appetite  for  falfehood  and  fable  *.** 
Some  of  them,  as  Maitland  in  particular^ 
have  even  fat  down  to  the  facred  taik  of 
hiftory,    with   all   thefe   prejudices  around 

them;  but  in  the  words  of  D*Alembert, 
» 

///  ecriveta  rHiftoirCy  comme  la  flupart  det 
hommes  la  Ufentj  pour  tietre  pas  obligis  dc 
penfer ;  etfefont  ainfi  auteurs  a  peu  de  frais^ 

Quand  nous  fermons  nos  yeux  a  la  clarte, 
Fourquoi  crier  contce  L'obfcurit6? 

Rtcbardet. 

Want  of  learning,  which  opens  and  en- 
larges the  mind,  is  no  doubt  one  great 
cauie  of  theie  odd  prejudices ;  for,  as  an- 
9ble  writer  +  obferves,  "  The  underftanding 
is,  among  the  illiterate,  obfequious  to  pa£- 

*  It  fuffit  de  faire  un  retour  fur  fon  propre  CGCur, 
d'examiner  avec  quelle  confiance  on  s*  abandonne  aux 
abfurdites,  au  milieu  defquelles  on  eft  ne ;  combien  il 
en  coute  a  la  raifon  pour  deranger  les  habitudes  qu*on 
a  contraAees.  Quel  doit  done  etre  le  fort  des  nations 
entieres^  qui  font  emportees  rapidement  par  le  prejuge 
general,  qui  les  gouverne ;  ct  qui  leur  ticnt  lieu  dc 
raifon,  de  fagefTcy  et  de  refledion  ?  Mably  4i  Fitudi  i$ 
PHiJi.  p.  141. 

t  Home  Lord  Kaims,  Sketches  of  the  Hifiory  of 
Maji,  IIU  2 18.  8vo.  edit, 

fioq 
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6on  and  prepofleilion. :  and,  among  them  the 
imagination  a£ls  without  controul,  forming 
conclufions  often  no  better  than  mere  dreams." 
The  reader  will  excuie  thefe  quotations,  as 
they  not  only  exprefs  the  fentioients  in  a 
manner  not  to,  be  improved,  hut  ferve  to 
proted  an  author  in  the  invidious  and  pai^^ 
ful  office  of  finding  faults. 

Even  in  the  firongeft  and  moft  improved 
minds,  prejudice  has  too  much  (way  ;  for  it 
is  impoflible  to  examine  every  thing.  Hence 
it  is  not  furprizing  to  find  men  of  the 
greatefl:  talents  infefted  with  thie  iconta^lon 
of  national  prejudice^.  .Voltaire  has  juftly 
©bferved  on  this  futyed,  •that,.  •<  Mankind 
are  fonder  of  appearing  to  know,  than  of 
feeking  after  knowlege ;  and  wh.eu  error  has 
gotten  themallery  of  our  minds,  during  our 
tender  age,  we  are  at  no  pains  to  (hake  off 
its  yo^e,  hut  rather  ftrive  to  fubjed  our- 
ielves  more  to  it.  Hence  it  comes  that  (e 
many  men  of  real  difcernment  ajcid  geaiu9 
are  fo  freque^itly  under  the  domlnipii  of  po?- 
pular  errors  V*  We  need  not  therefore  be 
furprized  to  (ee  popular  prejudices,  evep  in 
the  beft  Scotiih  writers ;   fpr,  as  has  been 

^  Hift.  Gen. 

b  3  r6marked| 
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remarked,   we  are  reformed  from  poperry 
but  not  from  He<3:or  Boethius  *. .  % 

f 

The  efFefls'  of  ignorant  prejudices  have 
been  heightened  to  a  furprizing  degree,  a- 
mpng  our  Scotifli  antiquifts,  by  the  fpirit  of 
controverfy,  fo  inimical  to  truth.  The  £ng- 
li(h  and  Iriih  writers,  who  firfl:  began  to  de- 
ttdi  the  errors  into  which  we  had  fallen,  aad 
to  fliew  the  falHbility  of  Hedor  Boethius, 
were  regarded  as  enei;iies  of  the  honour  o^ 
Scotland  ;  which,  if  \ye  may  credit  our  an- 
tiquifts,  ftands  upon  falfehoods  only.  For 
thefe  writers,  inftead  of  applauding  the  fu- 
perior  learning  of  an  Uflier  and  a  Stilling- 
fleet,  provided  a  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
.  king's  advocate  for  IScotland,  to  anfwef 
them ;  and  whofe  chief  argument  was,  that 
it  vvas  high  treafon  to  dopbt  of  the  autiquity 
of  the  rpygl  race  of  Sx:otlah4 1 '  This  con- 
vincing  proof  of  our  .antiquities  was  ap- 
pl^aifd^d;  and  the  author,  inftead  of  being 
fent  to  bedlam^  was  regarded  as  a  zealous 
frien^'of  his  countrv.  Thi3  was  the  mora 
remarkable,.  a,s  §ir.Q?prg(r  pretendj?^  to.  be  a 
Stoic  philofppher ;  b^ijv  it.i^s  obi9mbk  tijat^ 

« 

•  *  DaJrymplc,  liord  Hiaildsr  ih  his  Aririals  6f  Scotland, 
t  Defence  of  the  AntiqijMty  of  the  Royal  Line  of 
Sv:otl;^nd.  *     ,.  'i    ' 

• ••  ^  from 
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from  Sif  George  to  Lord  Kaims,  no  Sc6ti(h 
philofopher  his  extended  his  philofophy' to 
Scotland;  lor  which  the  rea(bn  may  be 
found  in  the  .^boTC  obfervation  df  Voltaire. 
When  {xidh  were  dte  beginnings  of  the  dif- 
pute  with  the  Etiglrth  and.  IriOi  antiquaries, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  obftiiiacy  and  afa^- 
furdity  of  out  wt^iters  increafed  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  debate.  They  were  fo  ignorant 
as  not  even  to  kncJw  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
confute  ancient  authorities,  updn  no  autho- 
rities at  all ;  that,  as  lib  hiflorian  had  arifen 
iti  Scotland  preceding  Fordun,  who  is  quite 
a  tnodern,  it  was  ridiculous  to  fpeak  of  op- 
pofing  oiif  writers  to  the  EnglWh  and  Irifli ; 
tb«  all  other  countries  allowed  the  authoti* 
ties  of  neighbouring  nations  concerning  their 
affairs ;  and  that,  if  we  gave  way  to  conjec- 
ture and  foolifh  ingenuity,  there  was  an 
end  of  all  hiftbrfr.  At  the  fimfe  time,  it  is 
ttivfch  td  be  Tegtetted>  thAt  the  dete<5tion  of 
our  own  erftfrs-dld  not,  as  in  Denmark  and 
Svirederi,  afrift  a«iolig  dtirfeives;  but  this 
riraft  be  in^trted  to?  our  want  of  men  of 
learning.  The  Englifh  indlrim  antiquaries 
wtere  fiir  fforh  biSng  free  of  prejudice  and 
cnmit^  on  f  h**r  ^rt :  *nd  it  is  iifbt  furpriz- 
i*^  thf*  thitiitto  became  obnoxious  fo  our 
warm  writers.     At  length  Inncs,  our  own 

b  4  country- 
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countryman,  taking  the  true  iidc;  we  have 
been  gradually  finding  that  truth  b  ifiore  for 
the  honour  of  Scptlapd  than  falfehopd.  But 
Gfur:  antiquifts,  driven  from  their  mock  au-* 
thprities,  have  been  forced  to  another  abfui;- 
dity ;  and  to  the  g^puine  ancient  authorities 
they  oppoie'  opinions  I  This  phasnornenqn  ia 
literature  is  otily  owing  to  the  little  learning 
we  had  gradually  becon^ing  lefs ;  for,  ^s 
Lord  Kaims  obfetves  *,  *f  Theye  cannot  he 
opinion  and  fcience  of  the  fame  thing  bX  the; 
lame  time."  Opinion  is  t.he  laft  reftjge  o% 
Ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and  he  who  know^ 
nothing  of  ,a  iubjefl:  c^n  always  give  an  opi- 
nion. The  Spanilh.  Jjoet  whc)  was  told  of 
the  certainty  of  the  mathematics,  a^niweced, 
«'  It  may  be  fo,  but  in  my. opinion  they  are, 
quite  fallacious.'! 

No  axiotn  can  be  more  certain  than,  that 
it  is  impoilible  for  fa^j^hood  to  honour  a 
country,  or  to  ferve  it* .  ;The, author  of  na- 
ture, who  has  connefl^d  vital  heat  with  the 
light  of  the  fun^  has  contie6^'ed  the  utility 
and  glory  of  fociety  with :  truth.  •  A  fceptic 
may  fay  that  the  truth  is  not  to, be  known ; 
and  to  him  it; (hall  only  )^  anfwered^  thai; 

hiflory  is  a  fcience,  and  n^uflji  like  other  fcir 

.   ■  "  .  ^.        .     •• 

*  Sketches^  III.  394* 

•  .  '  '  cnces. 
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Mices,  have  rules  peculiar  to  it :  of  which 
the  moft  efleptial  is,  that,  when  conform- 
able to  ancient  authorities^  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  true ;   and,  when   not,  as  falfe. 
This  is  the  grand,  and  only,  diftindion  be* 
tween  hiftory  and  romance.    Falfehood  is  {o 
far  from  honouring,  or  ferving,  any  country,* 
that  it  is  difgraceful,  and  prejudicial^  in  a  fu« 
preme  degree.     In  hiftory  it  makes  even  the 
true  parts  fufpefted;  fo  that  a  fubftance  is 
loft  by  grafping  at  a  (hadow :  and  a  train  of 
writers  fupporting  it   in  a  nation  will,   in 
courfe  of  time,  taint  even  the  charafter  of 
that  nation,  and  all  the  individuals  of  it ;  an 
effe£t  fo  ruinous,  that  he  who  writes  on  the 
biftory  of  his  country,  ought  to  confult  con-* 
fcience,  as  well  as  fcience.     If  he  indulges 
the  infanos  ocuhs  et  gaudia  vana,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  plain  truth;  inftead  of  being  the 
friend  of  his  country,  he  is  in  effect  the 
wprft  enemy  poiRble.     Like  a  bafe  flatterer 

his  praife  poifons.  his  deceit  ruins. 

> 

As  prejudice  is  irrational,  ib  the  honours 
}t  invents  are  irrational.  The  honour  of  a 
nation  depends  on  its  arms  and  arts,  on  its 
induftry,  on  the  n^erit  of  its  natives,  and  on 
the  character  it  bears  among  its  neighbours : 

•  '  • 

which  laft  can  never  be  £6  effectually  injured 

as 
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as  by  falfe  hiflory.  Bat  the  Scotidi  anti^ 
quiils  raflily  z&itne  the  tnofl:  ludicraus  to- 
,pics,  a$  foundations  of  nationai  honour ;  for-- 
getting  Mr^  Hume's  retnark  that,  **  There  is 
not  a  more  eSeStuzl  oiethod  of  betraying  a 
cauft,  than  to  lay  the  ftrefs  x>f  the  argument ' 
on  a  wrong  place ;  and  by  difputing  an  ud« 
tenable  poft^  inure  the  adverfaries  tofaccefs 
and  vidory,**  Thus  we  have  ieen  the  anti- 
quity of  our  royal  line,  and  the  old  league 

■ 

with  France,  maintained  as  the  points  x>f  na- 
tional honour.  A  Greek  or  Roman  would 
hardly  have  boafled  how  long  they  had  fub- 
mitted  to  one  line  of  kings ;  or  loave  dream- 
ed that  their  nation  could  poffibly  acquire 
any  honour  from  another.  It  is  likely  that 
the  poems  of  Oflian,  or  an  old  (hoe  of  St. 
Margaret^  may  form  our  next  points  of  ho- 
BOor;  .and  that  it  riiayi  be.  long  before  our 
aotiqirifts  difcover,.  that  our .  honour,  it  very 
fafti4  if  they  would  let  it  alone.-;  A  great 
nation  never  fpeaks  of  its  honotir^  becaufe'it 
defpif^s  even  the  fufpicion  of  its  needing  a 
^tlence:  imt,  as  Algarotti  rGvmrks.*^  Gli/ci' 
9lirO  vogiiaffi  dif  coloro  chefom  dattiipermeiaf 
veggmq^-aneotak  ^oft  ptr  meia\  e  ntformMa 


,    it        « . . » 
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In  hiiloty  it  is  not  allocable  for  any 
writer  to  be  an  advocate.  He  ought  to  be  a 
judge.  To  gain  a  capfe  againft  truth,  by 
dint  of  eloquence  and  ^rt, .  is  conmnion ;  but 
in  the  court  of  biftory  it  is  exeorabk*  It  ii^ 
inconceivable  that  fo  many  wfitersp  pn  fuel) 
fubjeds,  £houId  feem  to  think  that  th?ir  bur 
iinefs  is  not  to  find  the  truth,  but  to  defend 
one  opinipn  againfl:  another.  Hence  we 'find 
artful  elocution,  where  we  (hould  have  no- 
fhing  but  fimple  veracity.  .    - 

.  The  author,  confcious  that  he  has  no  opi^ 
nions  to  defend,  but  that  he  has  enabraced 
what,  ^o  his  befl:  judgment  and  examinatioo» 
appeared  to  be  the  truth,  on  whatever  fide 

he  found  it,  has  employed  no  art  to  win  the 

•        • .    . .     •   '       ■ , 

reader  to  his  fentiments.  On  the  contrary, 
his  manner  is  generally  fo  dry,  and.fome- 
tiraes  {o  fevere,  that  if  the  reader  finds  no 
convii^ion  in  the  authorities  and  arguments, 
be  will  never  be  fubdued  by  the  pomp  pf 
declamation,  or  aJlured  by  the  arts  of  .elo- 
quence.. '  If  he  be  convinced,  he  is  convinced 
by  the  force  of  truth  only*  In  perhaps  a 
doj^an  paiTage^  of  this  long  work,  the  readef 
may,  as  is  not  unlikely,  even  recoil  at  the 
rigour,  with  which  Ibme  former  writers  and 
opinions  ^re' treated.     Of  fucb  paflages  the 

author 
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author  is  as  feniible  as  the  reader  :  but  as  he 
knows  and  feels  their  juftice,  he  has  reviewed 
them  often  without  either  deletion  cfr  mitiga- 
tion.    As  he  always  wilhes  to  avoid  givhig 
ofience,  fo  he  never  fears  to  give  it,  when 
truth  directs  the  weapon.    Indignation  be«- 
Idngs  to  virtue^  and  to  fcience  alfo :  and  is  to 
be  eiferted  againft  falfehood  and  prejudice,  as 
well  as  againft  vice.    Before  the^  reader  can 
^operly  judge  of  thefe  pafTages,  he  muft  read 
the  authors  againft  whom  they  are  dire£led« 
If  he  finds  them  modeft  and  veracious,  let  the 
blame  fall  on  the  unjuft  anger  of  the  prefent 
writer ;  but  if  they  be  found  to  be  dealers  in 
dired:  falfehoods,  ^nd  replete  with  impudent 
railing  againft  the  truth,  let  it  be  confidered 
if  fuch  have  an  exclufive  privilege  of  being 
angry*     The  author  has  been  .forced,  now 
ajid  ^then,    to   meet   them  .on    their   own 
ground ;    and    deferyes    pity^    rather    than 
blame,  for  that  neceffity :  which  has  indeed 
difgufted  him  fo  far,  that  he  has  rcfolved  to 
abandon  the  controverfial  ftyle  for  ever,  and 
to  content  himielf,  in  future,  in  exploring 
and  vindicating  the  truth,  without  arraigning 
its  enemies.     But  nothing  has  obfcured  the 
fubje€t  of  the  prefent  work  more  than  the 
railing,  pride,  anger,  and  falfe  affertions  of 
fome  former  WTiters  on  it.     ♦^  Now  in  fuch 

a  cafe, 
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a  cafe,  evea  a  wife  and  modeft  man  xnajr 
aflume  airs  too ;  and  repel  infolrace  with  its 
own  weapons.  There  is  a  time,  as  Solomon 
the  wifeft  of  men  teaches  us,  when  <  a  fool 
(hould  be  anfwered  according  to  his  foU^, 
left  he  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit  ;*  and  left 
others  too  eaiily  yield  up  their  faith, and  rea<» 
fon  to  his  imperious  didlatesV*  The  rule  of 
Polybius  is  admirable ;  •*  They  whp  in  hif^ 
tory  relate  falfehoods  from  ignorance,  defervo 
pardon  and  benevolent  corredion :  but  thejr 
who  deiignedly  commit  faliehoods,  are  to  be 
condemned  without  mercy,  f *' 

This  work  is  however  far  lefs  employed 
in  demolifhing  falfehood,  than  in  eftablifii- 
ing  truth.  To  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  re* 
ceived  hiftory  of  Scotland,  preceding  the 
year  1056,  would  have  been  an  eafy  tafk  by 
itfelf ;  but  to  find  the  true  hiftory  of  that 
period  was  difficult.  Indolence  might  edfily 
have  fat  down  with  the  impreftion,  that,  as 
the  received  hiftory  was  falfe,  it  was  impof^ 
iible  to  find  the  true ;  and  fo  Scotland  might 
have  palTed  without  any  hiftory  at  all,  prc- 

*  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

t  Lib.  XII.  A  remark  of  Voltaire  is  alfo  applicable : 
^'  U  y  a  des  erreurs  qu'il  faut  refuter  ferieufment ;  des 
abfurdites  dont  il  fattt  rire  -,  et  des  faujQetes  qu'il  faut 
repoufler  avcc  force/' 

ceding 
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cteding  the  year  1056;  tho'cvery^her  ebtrn- 
try  «aat  begin  its  hiftbry  at  the  ^ time  it  wa^ 
coiiVeked  to  chriflianity,  and  Scotland  was- 
in  the  Mh- and  fixth  centtrrJcsf.  Nothing* 
kid^*  could  he  more  abfurd,  than  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a  couhtiry*  ac^acent  to  Etrgland,  and 
ft*ar  Irtlafnd,  counties  that  produced  mctnjr 
ineft  of  letters  in  the  middle  ages,  fhould 
bav'e*  no  hiftory-  titl  *the  eleventh  century  ; 
when  even  Iceland  begins  in-  the  ninrhj 
Nothing'  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  -that  a 
Wwntry,  which  has  hiftorical  remains  of  the 
eleventh  century  kfelf,  containing  brief  ab* 
ftrafb  of  its.  hiftory  preceding  that  time, 
fhould  have  no  hiflory  but  from  the  ele* 
venth  century.  The  Englifh  and  Irifh  hifto- 
rians,  and  our  own  fragments  publiflied  by 
inries,  indeed  amply  confute '  received  no- 
trous ;  fo  that  prejudice,  as  well  as  indo- 
lence,' may  <:onlpire  in  this  difgraceful  ab- 
breviation  of  our  hiftory.  Our  antiquifts 
thus  referable  the  oftrich  :  they  hide  their 
heads,  and  think  nobody  fees  them.  But  the 
fa<S  is,  as  the  reader  will  find  fully  difplajed 
in  this  work,  that  the  indolence  is  contemp- 
tible, and  the  prejudice  irrational :  for  it  fo 
happens  that  the  real  hiftory  of  Scotland  is 
hr  toore  honourable  and  interefting,  than 
the  fabricated  fcheme  now  followed  is  j  even 
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fappo0»g9  for  a  momehty  the^  lattr  to  be 
tru«»  H»]l  tbc  reai  hiftory  of  «if)e  country 
been  dftTgracefottb  the  higbeft  degree^  ftill  it 
ougiQC  •  tQ'  have  been  given  with  ttre  moft 
icrupuldus  faith  ;  afs  Home  does  not  conceal 
her  deicetftt  from  baodkti.  Bat  Trhen  the 
real  hifliory  is  far  more  mterefting,  as  well 
as  moce  hoQourable,  than  the  falfc%  -we  muft 
f£Ofii.thia  iiiflaiKe- akme  conclude  that  pre- 
judice pen'^erts  every  power  of  judgHietit;  oi- 
that  the  fa£):  is  tba&  indoknt  igaoranee  pre-^' 
vents,  the  exertion  of  ju^menr,   by  with«^ 

boldii^  the  maleriak* 

■ » 

'     '     Deh  che  non  puo>  V  e^edita  comiinc» .     ' 

L*  igporanza,.  ncl  petto  dfi'  moic^aji  I  .     ^ 

Thucr  reader,  may  perhaps  find  fbme  matters  in 
tbi&  wosk^  which  may  contradict  his  preji^*^' 
dices  ;  but  if  he  will  fufpend  his Ju.clgmet=jt  tilt 
he  has  perufed  the  whole,  he  will  find  thatt 
by  dint  of  mere  iadaftry,  for  every  forged 
medal  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  cabmee 
of  Sootifb  biftony^  two  real  ones  are  put  in; 
An  hiftorLan  ought  to  belong  to  »o  country? 
and  issL  this,  work  the  author  haS:  laboured- tef 
forget  that  he  i^  a  Scot4fli'te«fA,  fho  a-  name^ 
beigh^raes  in.;  ii^th^t  it  is- hoped' no  part  of 
t;htSJiaDack  can il^r  the.  aceufation  of  prejU« 
dice^  »ken.  exaintued  by  a  native  of  any 
^  V      3  country-^/  .♦ 
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country  in  Europe.  But  far  lefs  is  he  preja^ 
diced  againfl:  his  country ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  treats  the  hiftory  of  all  fur- 
rounding  kingdoms,  may  warrant  him  from 
any  fuch  imputation.  It  was  faid  of  Thucy- 
dides,  that  from  his  hiftory  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  he  belonged  to  Athens  or 
Sparta ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  national  bias  of 
this  work  is  not  very  ftrong.  The  vulgar 
paffion  for  one's  country  is  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  felf-love  ;  but  the  real  patriot  wifhes 
|o  promote  the  genuine  ^ell-fare  of  his 
country,  not  to  feed  his  own  little  vanity  ; 
and  that  well-fare  is  beft  promoted  by  point- 
ing out  faults  that  they  may  be  amended* 
To  praife  one's  country  is  to  praife  one'$ 
feif ;  and  Europe  is  now  fo  civilized,  thai 
the  voice  of  ftrangers  is  the  fureft  eftimate 
of  a  country's  fame. 


One  grand  caufe  of  the  negleft  of  Scotifh 
hiftory  is  the  abfurd  idea,  which  many 
fmong  us  have,  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
biftprians  of  other  countries.  The  little 
^l^ronicleSf  publiftied  by  Innes,  are  as  full  as 
feveral  other  nations  can  boaft  of  for  their 
^arlieft  hiftory.  Even  Spain  has  only  the 
chronicles  of  Ifidorus,  and  John  of  Biclair ; 
wkich  ar«  (hortQr  and  not  larger  than  ours. 

The 
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The  original  chronicles  of  Denmark  are  ex- 
a£Uy  of  the  fame  brief  kind,  as  may  be  feea 
in  the  firfl:  volume  of  Langebek's  Colledlion. 
But  our  writers  feem  ludicroufly  to  expert 
that  Scotland  ihould  vye  with  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  or  England,  in  early  hiftorians. 
Such  ignorance  is  only  excufhble  in  a  people 
fhut  up  in  a  corner  of  an  iland ;  and  inca« 
pable  of  comparing  themfelves  with  others. 
Ignorance  always  begets  pride  :  but  Den- 
mark might  as  well  compare  herfelf  with, 
Germany;  or  Swizzerland  with  Italy;  as 
Scotland  with  England.  In  the  grand  com- 
monwealth of  Europe  it  is  now  perfedlly 
underflood  that  Scotland  is  the  poore^fl  ftate, 
and  England  one  of  the  richeft.  Denncurk 
and  Sweden  have,  each  of  them,  double  the 
wealth,  power,  and  population,  that  Scotland 
has,  or  ever  had.  Even  Norway  is  remark-- 
able  for  her  conquefts,  and  colonies,  celc- 
brated  all  over  Europe  ;  while  Scotland  is 
only  remarkable  for  defenfive  war.  But  our 
writers  abfur^ly  expefl  advantages,  which 
nature  has  denied ;  as  if  flattery  .could  mij^kc 
a  mountainous  country  populous,  and  fer- 
tile ;  or  turn  a  remote  corner  round. to  the 
centre  of  civilization!  As  they  fee  no  coun- 
try but  England,  they  facetioufly  fuppofe 
that,  becaufe  England  has  many  ancient 
Vol.  I.  c  writers. 
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writers,  Scotland  muft  alfo  have  had,  tha 
now  loft.     Hence   the  ftory  of  chronicles 
deftroyed  by  Edward  I.  tho  it  ought  firft  to 
have  been  proved  that  fuch  chronicles  ever 
exiftcd  *.     Certain  it  is  that,  if  they  had, 
their  memory  could  not  have  perifhed  with 
them ;  but  as  not  one  can  be  condefcended 
on,  there  is  reafon  to  infer  that  they  did  not 
.cxift^     And  in  faft  the  pieces  publifh6d  by 
Innes,  wrhtdn  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Chronicle  of  Mel- 
rofe  in  the  thirteenth,  prefent  a  feries  of  ori- 
ginal hiftory,  equal  to  any  that  could  rea- 
fonably  be  cxpe^ed,  for  a  country  fo  remote, 
and  fo  Utely  civilized.     Our  writers  would 
do  well  to  look  into  the  original  hiftortans 
of  other  nations.     They  will  find  that  Ire* 
land  has  only  Tighernach,  who  wrote  in 
1088:  Denmark  only  fuch  brief  chronicles 
as  ours,  prior  to  that  miracle,  Saxo  Gram- 
inaticus,  a  claffic  writer  in   11 80:   Sweden 
no  native  writer,  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  a  chronicle  in  rime,  like  our  Win- 
ton's,  was  written :  Norway  the  brief  chro- 

*  This  opinion  however  is  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  See  hmes,  p.  555,  But  it  only  arofe  from 
national  enmity,  and  is  confutable  from  the  hfts  of  the 
writings  which  Edward  feized  bein^  prcferved  in  the 
Tower,  and  publiflicd  by  Ayloffc,  6«:. 

nic!c 
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niclc  of  Thcodoric  the  monk,  written  about 
1 1 78.  Bohemia  has  only  Cofmas  of  Prague^ 
1 1 26:  Pruflia,  Helmoldus  11 80:  Poland, 
Kadlubko  1223:  and  the  earliefl  hidorian 
of  Ruffia  is  Neftor^  1 1 1 5*  Nay  fomc  more 
fonthern  countries  hav^  as  few,  and  as  late 
hiflorians.  The  Low  Countries,  that  garden 
of  £urQpe,  can  boaft  of  none  till  the  15th 
century.  Spain  has,  after  Ifidorua  and  John 
of  Biclair,  in  the  7th  century,  only  the 
chronicles  of  the  four  bi(hops  written  hi  the 
8th,  9th,  xoth,  and  nth  centuries,  and 
publilhed  by  Sandoval  at  Pampelona,  1634, 
folio.  Roderic  of  Toledo,  the  firft  Spanifli 
general  hiftorian,  wrote  in  1243*^.  ^^  ^ 
fair  comparifon  Scotland  has  at  leafl  as  many 
hiftorical  pieces  extant,  as  fall  to  her  (hare : 
and  if  Edward  L  adopted  the  new  and  wild 
fcheme  of  dcftroying  her  chronicles,  he  muft 
have  done  it  to  little  purpofe. 

» 

But  a  peculiar  glory  which  diftin^aiftics 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  that  of  other 
northern  kingdoms,  is  that  the  earlieft  pe* 
riod  of  it  {lands  on  Greek  and  Romap  au- 
thorities^     Another    advantage  is    that   the 

♦  Of  the  original  hiftbnans  of  all  nations,  it  muft  be 
confefled  that  Fordun  is  by  far  the  moft  prolix,  and  the 
we^kcft  in  every  view. 

c  2  next 
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next  period  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimohics 
of  Englifli  and  Irifti  writers.     Among,  the 
later  Adomnan  has  given  us  the  life  of  St. 
Columba,  the  chief  apoftlc  of  North  Britain, 
written  about  the  year  680  ;  one  of  the  moft 
curious  monuments  of  the  literature  of  that 
age.     It  is  certainly  the  moft  complete  piece 
of  fuch  biography  that  all  Europe  can  boaft: 
of,  not  only  at  fo  early  a  period,  but -even 
thro  the  whole  middle  ages.     The  lives  of 
faints,  formerly  only  confidered  in  a  religi- 
ous view,  now  begin  to  be  regarded  in  an 
hiftorical  light,  by  moft  countries,  whether 
papift  or  proteftant.   Du  Chefne,  in  his  .Col- 
ledlion  of  French  Hiftorians,  gave  -extrafts 
of  the  old  lives  of  faints ;  an  example  folr 
lowed  in  Bouquet's  late  celebrated  work  of 
the  fame  kind.     Langebek,  in  his  Colle£lion 

^ 

i)f  Danifh  Hiftorians^  follows  the  fame  plan; 
and  the  life  of  .St.  Amfgar,  820,  is  to  Scaur 
dinavia,  what  that  of  St.  Columba  is  to  Scot- 
land.^** Our  antiquifts,  with  all  the. pride  of 
ignorance,  may  perhaps  afFe£t  to  defpife  mo- 
numents which,  hiftorically  confidered,  have 
received  the  fanftion  of  Montefquieu  and 
Gibbon.  But  the  falfehood  of  the  miracles 
tio  more  afFefts  the  hiftorical,  and  topogra- 
phic parts,  than  the  miracles  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus  difcredit  their  hiftory.    Not  to  infift 

on 
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on  a   matter' now   fo  well  known    to  the 
Jearned,  as  the  value  of  thele  old  lives,  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  it  (hall  be 
further  obferved,   that   many  of  them  are 
well  written;  and  are  curious  monuments, 
not  only  of  the  literature,  but  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.     Sulpitius  Severus  fet  the 
example  of  them  in  his  life  of  St.  Martin, 
written  in  the  fifth  century :  and,  for  five  or 
fix  centuries,  his  example  was  followed  in  all 
countries  by  the  moft  able  writers  of  each  age. 
But  after  that  period,  inftead  of  cotemporary 
writers  of  only  one  life,  compilers  began  to 
appear,  who  altered  the  old  writings  to  their 
fancy,   and  produced  monftrous  romances ; 
as  the  Golden  Legend,   written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,   and  others  of  that  ftamp. 
Romances  being  then  the  fafliion,  faints  and 
knights-errant  went  hand  in   hand  thro  the 
regions  of  abfurdity.     As  literature  revived, 
both  fell   together.     But    the   genuine   old 
lives  of  faints  began  to  be  recovered  in  a 
pious  view ;  and  Mombritius  in  1480  fet  the 
firft  example  of  a  legitimate  collection  of  this 
kind  followed  by  Lippomanus  and  by  Surius 
about  1560  ;  and  in  the  next  century  by  the 
famous  Bollandifts*,  whofe  work  from  1643 

*  So  called  becaufe  Bollandus  began  this  great  col- 
leftion,  which  was  continued  by  Hcnfchenius,  Pape- 
broch,  5oilerius,  Cuper,  Hiking,  and  many  others. 

c  3  to 
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to  1786  fills  fifty  folio  volumes;  and  ftill 
the  faints  of  November  and  December  are 
wanting,  which  will  take  ten  volumes  more. 

In  digefting   this   work,   the  author  has 
been  careful  to  admit  no  authority,  or  argu- 
ment, but  fuch  as  would  be  all/owed  valid, 
if  applied   to   the  hiftory  of  any  country 
whatever.     Yet  to  fome  the  novelty,  which 
it  contains,  may  appear  fufpicious.     To  fuch 
it  can  only  be  anfwered  that,  if  the  original 
authorities,  and  real  hiftory,  of  any  country 
have  been  neglcfted  for  late  fables,  the  truth 
which  is  very  old,  muft  appear  very  new, 
when  revived.   The  truth  is  always  old,  tho 
the  difcoveryvimay   be   new.     Montefquieu 
obferves,  when  illuftrating  French  antiqui- 
ties, Je  fais  bien  que  je  dis  ici  des  chofes  nou^ 
relies  :  mats^  Ji  elks  font  vraies,  elks  foM  ires 
anciennes.     As  Ireland's  claim  to  the  Scotia 
and  Scott^  preceding  the  eleventh  century, 
has  been  long  allowed  and  eftablifhed  among 
the  literati  of  all   countries ;    and  Scotland 
muft  have  had  fome  name,  and  fome  inhabi* 
tants,  before  that  period,  it  became  neceffary 
to  difcover   virhat  they  were.     Our  writers 
feemed  to  fhrink  from  the  enquiry ;  none  of 
them,  in  the  words  of  Homer, 

^-     ■-■■■"  nXKINHN  »,fV7p  i3ovA»iy,  ^ 

The 
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The  author  has  attempted  to  fettle  this  af- 
fair ;  and  to  redeem  the  early  hiftory  of  his 
country  from  total  annihilation.  Regret  at 
his  own  ignorance  in  the  matter*,  was  in- 
deed one  great  fpur  to  the  defign.  Truth 
may  appear  fingular,  to  thofe  who  are  accuf^ 
tomed  to  falfehood.  But,  as  a  more  con** 
temptible  character  cannot  exifl,  than  hi» 
who  would  facrifice  truth  and  fcience  to  a 
filly  love  of  Angularity ;  fo  no  man  ought  to 
fear  the  charge  of  Angularity,  when  aflerting 
the  caufe  of  truth.  Mankind  can  never  be 
ferved  with  impunity;  and  the  charge  of 
fiugularity  has  at  firfl  lain  againfi:  every 
man,  who  has  advanced  the  progrefs  of  any 

*  His  ignorance  was  fuch  that,  in  the  Diflertations 
prefixed  to  Seleft  Scotifh  Ballads,  written  1776,  and 
firft  printed  at  London  1781,  he  rather  ailerts  the  au- 
thenticity of  Oflian.  And  in  the  Eflay  on  the  Origin 
of  Scotifh  Poetry,  prefixed  to  Ancient  Scotiih  Poems 
from  the  Maitland  MS.  written  1784,  publiftied  1 786, 
there  are  feveral  opinions  which  a  full  and  complete 
txaminationy  of  all  the  evidences  of  early  Scotifh  Hif*- 
tory,  has  forced  him  to  condemn  in  the  prefent  work. 
But  the  reader,  upon  recourfe  to  thefe  former  produc-  - 
tions,  will  acquit  the  author  of  prejudice  ;  and  fee  the 
truth,  which  is  that  he  has  conquered  his  own  preju- 
dice. He  hopes  he  may  fay  with  Baldus,  "  Ignoranti« 
inimicus  alienae,  inimicissimus  sujE,  paratus  corrigi 
aquocunque,  et  correftiones  patiens  libenti  et  humili 
luimo,  quia  igaorare  non^efl  vitium,  fed  natura." 

c  4  '         fcience. 
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fcience.  Torfseus  was  perfecuted  by  his  co- 
temporaries  for  reforming  the  fables  of  Saxo* 
who  had  taken  kings  of  Jutland^  Sweden, 
Ruflia,  for  Danifh  fovereigns.  In  the  next 
generation  prejudice,  envy,  and  malice  were 
chained  to  his  tomb ;  and  the  voige  of  hm^ 
followed  the  light  of  truth. 

Omnia  fvibfident  meliori  pcrvia  caufs. 

Before  this  preface  be  clofed  the  reader 
muft  be  informed,  that  it  is  the  author's  in^ 
.  tention,  to  give  a  regular  hiftory  of  Scotland 
from  the  earlieft  accounts  till  the  reign  of 
Mary,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  divided  into 
forty  books.     But  as  he  wiflied  to  exert  the 
utmoff  care  in  this  work,  he  was  induced  to 
publifli   this  Enquiry   into  the  obfcure  and 
controverted  period  of  Sqotifli  hiftory,  in  tho 
firft  place,  that  he  might  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  learned,  and  corred:  his  miftakes  beforfe 
they  pafled  into  a  more  folemn  work.     As 
the  nature  of  hiftory  reje(3:s  cdntroverfy,  and 
implies  a  dignified  narration  of  events,  not 
as  told  in  different  ways,  but  as  they  really 
happened  to  the  beft.of  the  hirforian's  exa^ 
mination,  it  feemed  alfo  neceffary,  by  a  pre- 
vious worki  to  remove  all  occafion  of  con-* 
troverfy  from  the  hiftory  itfelf ;  as  the  reader 
\)y  ope  reference  to  this  work,  ngay  examine 

the 
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the  whole  reafons  for  the  hiftorical  narratioa 
at  his  leifure,  if  he  fees  fir.  This  propofed 
hiftory  will  be  a  work  of  years ;  and  in  the 
mean  timp  the  author  will  be  happy  to  at- 
tend  to  any  ftri<9:ures  on  the  prefent  work ; 
and  either  to  confirm  his  fentiments,  where 
he  may  ftill  think  them  juft,  or  to  retraiSt 
them  where  erroneous.  He  knows  he  has 
ilill  much  to  learn ;  and  is  refolved  never  to 
lock  up  the  little  caflcet  of  his  knowlege, 
but  to  keep  it  open  for  freflb  acceffion^  from 
all  quarters. 

The  reader  is  intreated  to  pardon  a  verbal 
remark,  before  proceeding  to  the  work.     He 
will  find  in  it  the  people  called  PiSii  by  the 
Romans,  always  denominated  Piks^  and  not 
PiSls  as  ufual.    Reafons  for  this  little  change 
were,  that  the  I^atin  term  P/5/,  too  nearly 
tranflated   PiSls^    has    a^   double    meanings 
which  has  given  rife  to  a  great  error ;  to  wit 
that  the  name  of  this  people  is  not  indigenal, 
but  a  mere  Latin  epithet,  from  their  paint- 
ing themfelves.    Whereas  it  is  merely  an  in- 
digenal name,  Pihtar^  Latinized,    The  Saxon 
waiters  call    them  PihiaSj    Pyhtas^   PehtaSy 
Peohtas  \  the  old  Scotifh,  and  the  people  of 
Scotland,  to  this  day,  Pihts  or  Pehts.     The 
ht  being  hgrfhy  the  Romans  gave  for  it  St, 

the 
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the  Greeks  more  anciently  -^  * ;  as  the  Noc- 
wcgians  term  the  country,  whence  they  ap- 
parently paffed  to  Scotland,.  P/^^j.     And  the 
Latin  name  has  no  more  a  Latin  meaning, 
than  Gain  means  cocks,  or  Germani  brothers 
german.     To  mark  the  name  as  indigenal, 
and  foreign  to  the  Latin  language,  it  was 
thought  heft  to  write   it  Piks  ;    a  change 
which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  excufe,  if 
fiot  approve.   The  name  Pidls  is  in  fad  quite 
a  modern  term,  not  much  above  a  century 
old ;  and  the  fault  lies  with  thofe  who  in- 
troduced this   new   and   improper    way   of 
fpelling,  and  not  with  the  author,  who  only 
foftens  the  term  ufed  even  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  namely  Pihts.   In  Icelandic,  the  old 
language  of  Scandinavia,  whence  this  people 
came,  the  Angular  is  Piki^  a  Pik,vthe  plural 
Pikir  Piks  ;    as   Griki  is  *a  Greek,   Grikir 
Greeks. 

The  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  which  was 
publi(hed  near  two  years  ago,  was  originally 
intended  as  part  of  this  work,  as  the  reader 
will  find  on  looking  into  it.  But  as  many 
readers  may  not  perhaps  chufe  to  begin  their 

*  See  Diflertation  annexed  \  and  P^rt  III.  ch.  iii.  &c. 
of  this  work. 
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perufal  of  this  publication,  from  fuch  remote 
periods  ;  tho  it  be  impoffible  duly  to  under- 
ftand  the  early  population  of  Scotland,  with- 
out  knowing  the  ftate  of  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  the  time ;  that  Differtation  is  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume.  It  is  left  to  the 
reader,  either  to  begin  with  that  Differtation, 
or  to  perufe  it  after  his  ouriofity  may  have 
been  excited,  by  the  references,  which  point 
out  its  connexion  with  our  own  hiftory. 

This  preface  ought  to  be  clofed  with  ac- 
knowlegements  to  many  literati  of  different 
countries,  to  whom  the  author  is  obliged  for 
articles  of  information.    But  the  articles  were  . 
fometimes  of  neceffity  fo  minute,  and  the 
correfpondence  fo  various,  that  to  enumerate 
them  all  might  appear  oftentation,  and  omit- 
fions  feem  ingratitude.    General  thanks  muff 
therefor  fuffice  ;  except  to  one,  whofe  polite- 
nefs  was.altogether  fingular,  and  can  never  be 
too  warmly  acknowleged.    M.  Van  Praet 
of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  with  his  own 
hand  copied,  and  collated  with  hmes's  Ap- 
pendiXy  the^  parts  of  the  remarkable  manu- 
fcript  N°4!26,   which  relate  to  Scotland, 
^nd  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  firft  volume.     For  this  laborious 
talk  he  would  accept  of  no  gratification,  but 
only  defired  that  this  worjk  (hould  be  given 

to  th^t  truly  Royal  Library. 
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Containing  a  fuccin£):  view  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Scotiih  Antiquities. 


TILL  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  far  from 
making  any  progrefs  in  Scotland,  was  hardly 
known  in  that  country.  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  had  produced  eminent 
antiquaries  in  the  fixteenth  century :  and  in 
the  next,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark^ 
Sweden,  Norway,  could  boaft  of  feveral. 
Remote  (ituation,  and  the  confequent  want  of 
emulation ;  penury,  and  the  confequent  want 
of  books  and  learned  leifure ;  were  caufes  that 
long  checked  the  birth  and  growth  of  this, 

as 
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as  well  as  of  the  other  fcienccs,  in  Scotland* 
The  ftrange  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  in 
the  feventeenth  century  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, was  another  grand  caufe  of  the  uegledt 
of  literature  ;  for  every  ftudy,  not  relating 
to  religion,  was  regarded  as  fuperfluous,  if 
not  profane :  but  this  fecondary  caufe  alfb 
originated  from  penury,  as  they  who  are 
mifcrable  in  this  life  naturally  turn  all  their 
views  to  another;  and  it  will  be  ditfcult  to 
name  a^  happy  and  flouriftiing  country,  in 
which  fanaticifm  makes  any  progrefs.  Eng- 
land was  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  be* 
fore  fanaticifm  prevailed;  and  the  moft  fa- 
natic religion,  the  M^hometair,  otiginated 
in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  ^pain,  at  prefent 
one  of  the  pooreft  countries,  is  alfo  one  of  . 
thd  moft  fanatic*  It  leems  certain  that  the 
chief  founrain  of  the  great  deficiency  in 
Scotifh  literature,  duriiig  the  laft  century,  ' 
proceeded  from  the  religious  ferment,  which 
pervaded  all  ranks,  and  induced  a  contempt 
and  negled  of  every  art  and  fciehce. 

Nevdrthelefs   two    men   arofe   who  paid 
Tome  attention   to  the  antiquities   of  their   , 
countt-y  *•     The  firft  was  Sir  Robert  GoRt 

DON 

*  In  the  fixteenth  century  Major,  Boyce,  Lefly,  an^ 
Ruchanan,  are  well  known ;  Lluyd,  a  Welchman,  at- 
tacked 
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DON  of  Straloch,  wbo^  about  the  year  16501 
wrote  ibme  fcraps  on  our  antiquities,  pre-r 
fervcd  in  the  noble  Atlas  Scotid^j^hcgun  at  the 
expence  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scots  Tar- 
vet,  Diredor  of  the  Chancery,  and  publifhed 
by  Bleau  at  Amfterdam*  There  is  alfo  a 
curious  letter  on  our  hiftorians,  written  bjr 
Sir  R.  Gordon  to  David  Buchanan,  1 649, 
often  quoted  by  Nicolfou,  in  his  Scotiih 
Hiftorical  Library ;  and  publifhed  by  Hearne 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  Leland^s  Colle49;anea« 
From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Gordon  had 
a  due  contempt  for  the  fables  of  Boyce  and 
Buchanan,   then  generally  received  among 

tacked  Boyce's  fables,  and  Camden  gave  his  (Hort  de« 
fcription  of  Scotland.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  Abbots 
of  Kinlofs  by  Ferrerius  remains  unpubliftied. 

In  the  next,  or  feventeenth  century,  feveral  treati{^ 
on  Scotifh  antiquities  were  written  by  Drummond^ 
Crawford,  David  Buchanan,  David  Hume,  Sir  Jamet 
Balfour,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Sec  and  tho  they  ail  fol- 
low the  fabulous  fcherae  of  our  biftory,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  beft  would  be  acceptable.  Dempfter  is  the 
moft  noted  writer  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
His  Menologium  SanSitrum  Scotorum  was  printed  1619, 
prohibited  1626,  for  its  grofs  falfehoods;  publifhed 
1627,  with  a  new  title  Hiftoria  Ecclejjaftha  Scotorum  i^ 
and  again  under  the  name  of  David  Canurarius  D^ 
Jlatu  bominis,  veteris  ftmul  et  nova  ecclejia^  tt  fanOis 
rugni  Scvfi/e*     Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  68,  69. 

2.  his 
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his  countrymen,  a  circumftance  which  fajrs 

much  for  his  fagacity  and  candour. 

The  next  writer  was  Sir* Robert  Sib- 
bald,  whofe  works  appeared  from  1680  till 
1700;  and  who  had  the  true  fpirit  and  in- 
duftry  of  an  antiquary,  tho  no  gceat  fagacity 
nor  abilities.^  Many  of  his  works  are  in 
print,  and  are  curious,  and  fometimes  va- 
luable. The  colle6lions  he  formed  in  his 
library  of  various  MSB.  concerning  Scotifh 
antiquities,  written  by  himfelf  and  others, 
were  fvifficieut  to  procure  .him  the  juft  fame 
of  an  antiquary.  Thefe  MSS.  are  now  in 
the  Advocate's  library,  Edinburgh ;  and  a 
publication  of  the  beft  of  them  would  bfe 
very  acceptable  *•  • 

During  the  fame  period  the  ancient  hif-. 
tory  of  Scotland  (the  chief  obje£t  of  an  an- 
tiquary), which  had  hitherto  been  (ufFered 
to  remain  as  Fordun,  Boyce,  and  Buchanan, 
had  thought  proper  to  forge  it,  began  for 
the  firfl  time  to  incur  critical  exammation. 

*  A  coUefkion  of  the  beft  MS  treatifes  relating  to 
Scotifh  Antiquities,  and  the  rareft  of  fuch  as  are  printed, 
would  form  a  valuable  publication.  The  collections 
of  Grffivius  and  Gronovius,  relating  to  Greek  and 
Roman  aiitiquities,  afford  a  model ;  but  two  or  three 
volumes  folio  might  contain  all  the  Scotifh. 

Sir 
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Sir  Robert  Gordon  had  expreft  doubts  and 
difbelief ;    but  unhappily  did  not  publiih  a 
fpecial  work  on  the  fuhjedJ:;     Sibbald,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Fife^  alfo  differed  from  received 
fables,  in  fuppofing  the  Piks  not  extirpated^ 
but  really  the  Lowlanders,   and  their  lan-^ 
guage  the  Lowlandifh.    Yet  it  fo  happened 
that  the  Englifh  writers,  who  had  juft  be* 
gun  to  reje£t  the  fables  of  Geofrey  of  Mon** 
mouth,    now  had  occafion   to  criticife  the 
Scotifti  fables.    Uflier  indeed,  in  his  Antif 
quities  of  the  Britifh  churches^  publifhed  iii 
1639,  had  led  the  way;  but  the  civil  com- 
motions that  followed,  prevented  any  atten^ 
tion  being  paid  to  fuch  fubjeds.     Now  that 
quiet  prevailed,  the  revival  of  his  arguments 
by  Bifliops  Lloyd  and  StilHngfleet ;   and  the 
publication  of  G'Flaherty's  Ogygia  in  1685 ; 
raifed   a  flrange  flame   among  the  Scoti(h 
writers.      National  enmity^   and  prejudice^ 
made   truths   very  unacceptable,    which   if 
they    had    originated    among     themfelves^ 
would   at .  leaft  have   been   more  gracious  j 
tho  the  firft  reception  of  truth,  when  op- 
pofed  to  ancient  prejudices,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,    has  never  been  favourable^     Sii: 
George    Mackenzie,    king*s   Advocate    for 
Scotland,  in  an  odd  fit  of  fcribling  chivalry, 
thought  it  a  duty  of  his  office  to  defend  the 
y 0L#  h  d  enchanted 
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enchanted  caftle  of  old  fable  ;  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  ^r  Robert  Sibbald^  and  Sir 
James  Dairy mple,  pubiiflied  his  Defence  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  line  of  Scotland, 
in  two  parts,  1685,  1686  ;  afterward  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  and  publilhed  together  in 
Hollands  This  book,  founded  on  a  crazy 
idea  that  the  >  honour  of  Scotland  depended 
on  the  antiquity  of  its  royal  line,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  omen  in  what  manner  Scotifh 
antiquities  were  to  be  treated,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  thofe  of  other  countries.  Inftead 
of  folid  fads,  founded  on  ancient  authorities, 
which  conftitute  the  fole  difFerence  between 
hiftory  and  romance,  it  contains  arguments 
of  abfurd  ingenuity,  fupported  by  the  moft 
trifling  and  puerile  reading,  with  here  and 
there  a  cunning  quibble.  Sir  George  feems 
incapable  of  that  common  degree  of  candour, 
whkh  fuppofes  it  poffible  that  the  truth' 
may  be  on  the  other  fide;  and  he  argues  as 
an  advocate  for  a  caufe,  not  as  a  philofopher 
who  wifhes  only  to  find  out  where  the 
truth  lyes*  Fas  eft  et  ab  hojie  d$€erl^  was  a 
maxim  unknown  to  this  writer:  and  the 
brevity  of  his  triflingtradls  might  have  flared 
him  in  the  face,  with  the  old  adage,  ^i 
pauca  can/ideratj  de  facili  pronunciat^ 

Hmvever 
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Howet^er  a  ferment  c^  doubt  was  now 
thrown  mtb  the  ancient  hlflory  of  Scotland^ 
which  was  iti  time  to  ihake  it  run  off  clearer 
tod  ciaarerf  whi{e.  the  dregs  6f  fable  funk 
to  tkb  bottom.  And:  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  cSls  glorious  for  Scatifh  literature,  as! 
the  pieced ing  had  been  adverfe,  was  to 
throw  all'  :^diible  light  on  our  ancient  hii^ 
toiy.  Here  then  a  more  regular  and  ampl^ 
accouht  fiiall  begin; 

NicaL60K*s  Scotilh  Hiftorical  Library 
appeared ;  and  was  a  moft  ufeful  work  to 
ibew  ^us  what  had  been  done  for  our  hif- 
torjr,  and  to  encourage  lis  to  new  efforts  *• 
The  reft  of  this  Introdufltion  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  Suppleixlent  to  that  work^ 
which  tt^o  publifhed  twice  fince  in  folio 
and  quarto,  with  his  Englilh  and  Irifh  Li- 
braries>  has  no  additions. 

Sir  James  DAlrymple's  Colledidns  cdri- 
cerning  Scotifti  Hiftory  preceding  this  year 

*  This  vioxk  is  hot  howerer  without  gfofs  miftakes, 
ftick  R%  his  confounding  St.  Columba  With  St.  Co- 
lumbgin  ;  his. putting  David  Hume's  Hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, Edii).  161 7,,  London,  1657,  a^  a  dlfFerent  work 
from  his  Hiftory  of  the  Honfe  of  Douglas  .and  Angus, 
while  it  is  the  fame  work  with  a  fooliih  title^  &c; 

d  3  1153^ 
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1 1 55,  appeared.  A  modeft,!  ufeful,  indfif- 
trious^  writer ;  tho  a  poor  antiquary*  His 
plan  is  rather  confufed,  and  his  manner  in* 
diftindl.  In  his  violent  prefbyterianifm  he 
wijfhes  to  prove  that  no  bifhops  appeared  in 
Scotland,  till  the  eleventh,  centur/,  and 
that  the  Culdees  were  Prefbyterians*  Mr. 
Gibbon  obferves  that  the  ancient  Chriftians 
were  as  little  Proteftaots  as  they  were.  Pa- 
pifts  J  and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that 
the  Culdees  were  as  little  Prefbyterians,  as 
they  were  Hierarchifts.  They  ele&ed  bifliops 
among  themfelves ;,  but  a  bifliop  of  the  Cul- 
dees was  neither  a  Prefbyter,  nor  a  biffiop 
in  the  modern  fenfe.  It  is  one  great  taflc  of 
an  antiquary  to  feparate  ideas  from  words. 

In  the  fame  year  was  publiflied  Ander- 
son's Effay  on  the  independency  of  Scot- 
land, a  laudable  work  for  the  time. 

In  the  fame  year  appeared  at  Paris, 
Kennedy's  Chronological,  Genealogjlcal, 
and  Hiftorical  DijQTertation  on  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily of  the  Stuarts.  This  little  work,  by 
an  Irifh  writer,  contains  all  that  part  of  the 
fabulous  hiftory  of  Ireland,  which  relates  to 
the  anceflors  of  Fergus  I.  and  is  a  good 
.id)ridgment.      But  the  author's  idea,   that 

the 
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the  Scotilh  Royal  Line  fprung  from  the 
Irifh^  U  confuted  in  this  Enquiry. 

1708, 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  the  Scoti(h 
writers,  vol.  L  was  publilhed,  and  was  pro- 
poied  to  be  completed  in  another  volume. 
But  the  author's  avarice  led  him  to  fwell 
his   work   to    two  volumes  more;    and   a 
fourth   was    ftill  wanting  to  complete   lU 
The  firft  volume,  which  goes  down  tq  the 
year  1500,  is  by  far  the  teft ;    but  has  nu- 
merous  Scoti  of  Ireland,  who  wrote  many 
centuries  before  Scotland  could  boaft  of  any 
writer,  having  not  one  native  author  till  the 
thirteenth  century,    as  Denmark  has  none 
till  the  twelfth,  nor  Sweden  till  the  four- 
teenth.     The   whole  work   is   remarkably 
dull,    erroneous,    and  ilKwritten,    but  has 
fome  good  materials.      In   the   preface  to 
voL  L  the  idea  was  flirted,  that  the  Scots 
had  proceeded  to  Ireland  from  North  Britain^ 
inftead  of  the  contrary,  as  all  our  form«r 
writers  bore^ 

1711, 

Abercrombje's    Martial   Atchicvcments 
of  the  Scotifh'  Nation  were  printed,  in  two 

d  3  volumes. 
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volumes  folw.  A  neiy  edition  waa  htpl^f: 
given  in  odayo.  This  worH  is  full.of  grofs 
fables,  and  bitter  railing  againfl  the  Iriih 
writers.  In  the  fecond  volume,  the  ufe  of 
Rymer's  Foedera  enabled  the  author  to  illuf^ 

|:rate  fome  points  in  our  genuine  jbifioiy, 

«      » 

Was  pul}li(hed  A  Genealogical  Account 

■         » 

of  the  Name  of  Stuar-t,  &c.  •*  being  thq 
iong-expedted  work  of  that  great  antiquary 
Pavid  Symfon,  M.  A*  Hiftoriographer 
Jloyal  for  Scotland."     8vp. 

Farturiunt  montes.  et  nafcitur  ridiculus  muSt 

If  this  Great  antiquary  had  gone  to  Ger- 
xnany,  he  wpiild  have  been  fent  to  fqhool :  if 
even  to  Iceland,  Torfaeus  would  have,  fwal^ 
lowed  hjm  at  one  mouthful,  without  fa|t« 

After  this  great  effort  there  feems  to  hjtve 

•    ■..'.    ■. .       '     *     ■  '  ^ 

been  a  paufe* 

H^y's  Vindication  of  Elizabeth  More 
(and  of  the  Scotifb  royal  line)  appeared. 
This  work  contains  fevcral  curious  ancient 
charters. 
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In  the  fame  year  was  printed  at  Glaigow, 
in  4to.  Buchanan's  Brief  Enquiry  into  the 
Genealogy,  and  prefent  ftate,  of  Ancient 
Scoti0i  £irnam^s» 

1726, 

Crawford^s  Lives  of  the  Officers  of 
State  in  Scotland,  was  publiflied  in  folio«  A 
worl^  of  labour  and  merit* 

1727, 

Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  or 
Journey  thro  the  north  of  England,  and 
thro  Scotland,  appeared.  A  very  laudable 
work,  had  not  the  author  added  his  dreams 
concerning  Scoti(h  origins;  of  which  he 
Jcoew  juft  as  much  as  he  did  concerning 
fchool-divinity. 

In  the  fame  year  Scott's  Hiftory  of  Scot- 
land was  publifhed  in  folio.  A  weak  work 
of  no  n^me. 

1729, 

Innes^s  invaluable  EiTay  on  the  Ancient 
Inhabitants  of  Scotland,  &c.  appeared,  in 
two  volumes  4to  and  8vq.  This  work 
forms  a  grand  epoch  in  pur  antiquities; 
and  was  the  firft  that  led  the  way  to  rational 
criticifm  on  then).*  }t  is  OQt  however  with*? 

d  4  out 
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out  faults ;    of  which  a  radical  one  is  the 
imagination  that  the  Piks  were  of  one  raco 
with  the  Welch,  and  ufed  the  Welch  lan- 
guage ;  in  which  the  author  was  mifled  by 
Camden,  and  by  Lloyd.     Another  grofs  fault 
is  his  wading  1 50  pages  upon  the  contro-* 
verfy   concerning   Mary,    Buchanan's  pria- 
piples,  &c.   from  p.  255  of  vol.  I.  to  the 
end.     This  was  foreign  to  his  work,   and 
diftrading  to  the  reader  by  loading  difficult 
fubjeds   with  another    extraneous   difficult 
qne.     It  was  alfp  written  *^  ip  a  vpry  great 
hurry  to  k,eep  pace  \vith  the  prefs,"  as  he 
tells  us,,  preface  p.  xxxiv.  and  fmells  of  that 
hurry.     It  is  really  furprizing  that  fq  jud^" 
^ious  and  cool  a  writer  90uld  have  been  Co 
abfurd,  ^s  to  load  his  work  with  fuch  fluff. 
His  manner  of  divifion  into  books,  chapters, 
land   articles,  fedlions,  and  difTertationSji    is 
alfQ  pbfcyre  ^nd  ^ndiflindl:^ 


His  greateft  merit  lies  in  publifhing  the 
pld  Chronicles,  and  Qther  remains  of  our 
hiftory.  But  he  is  not  very  accurate,  as;  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  collation  of  -his  edir 
tion  with  the  originals,  at  the  end  of  this 
yolum^.  However  his  induftry,  coolnefs, 
judgment,  and  general  accuracy,  recom- 
:ppend  him  as  the  beft  antiquary  that  Scot^ 
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land  has  yet  produced.  He  was  indeed  edu- 
cated  in  the  French  fchool,  being  a  prieft  of 
the  Scotifb  college  at  Paris. 

From  p.  725,  728,  760,  it  appears  that 
he  intended  a  iecond  part,  concerning  the 
Ecclefiaftic  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  Tho  it 
may  eafily  be  feen  to  what  fide  he  would 
incline,  yet  there  is  great  room  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  publifh  this  fecond  part : 
9nd  that  in  the  firft,  tho  he  gives  a  chrono- 
logy of  the  Pikifli  kings  to  the  year  843, 
yet  he  goes  no  lower  than  Fergus  I.  50^, 
The  main  part  of  his  work  is  occupied  ia 
ihewing  that  the  Qld  Scots  did  not  come 
to  Britain,  tin  (he  third  century,  and  had 
pp  kings  till  Fergus,  A.  D.  1503.  His  long 
account  of  the  Scotifh  FJiftorians  is  ?xad, 
curious,  and  interefiing^. 

*  A  filly  pamphlet  in  anfwer  to  Innes  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Edin.  I733>  4t09  pp.  31 :  and  one  Tait  wrotp 
another  in  izmo.  Edin.  1741,  pp.  20.  The  laft  led 
^the  way  to  Goodal's  dream  that  Strabo's  lerm  was 
Scotland.  Such  trifling  publications  it  is  not,  the  au- 
thor's purpofe  to  detail.  '^  Pprfequi  quidem  quod 
quifque  unqu^m,  vel  pontemtillimorum  hominum, 
dixerit,  aut  nimis  miferiap,  aut  inanis  jaftantiae  eft :  et 
detinet  atque  obruit  ingenia,    melius  aliis  vacatura.^ 
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'738, 

MALC0M9  a  clergyman,  piiblKhed  his 
Diflertations  on  the  Celtic  language*  8vo» 
tthe  firft  work  which  bad  appeared  in  Scot* 
land  uppn  that  fubjeS;  which  afterward 
fleeped,  till  Offian  had  the  happy  c^edt  to 
si^waken  public  curiofity. 

Anderson's  magnificent  work  the  Diplo^ 
pata  et  Numifmata  Scotia  appeared ;  a  pub- 
lication never  to  be  tranfcended  in  elegance, 
and  fcarcely  in  exadnefs.  The  learned  and 
inodeft  RuDDiMAN  prefixed  an  able  intro- 
du£tion.  This  wprk  does  more  real  honour 
to  Scotland,  than  the  tjreams  of  an  hundred 
antiquifls.  Unhappily  the  plates  cannot  bo 
*  found  for^a  new  edition  propofed. 

^H7x 

RuDDi MAN'S  ahfwer  to  Logan  on  the  con? 
ftitution  of  Scotland  was  publifhed,^  with  a 
frontifpieipe  by  Strange,  being  his  firft  en- 
gravings as  is  faidt  Ruddirnan  was  a  warin 
friend  of  royalty,  and  of  the  houfe  of  Stqart^ 
fo  much  {0,  that  he  firmly  believed,  and 
pften  repeated  in  converfation,  that  every 
pne  of  that  line,  who  was  to  afcend  the 
|hrone,,  ^was  born  with  a  red  lion  imprefled 

Q  on 
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Oil  his  right  arm*.  This  work  is  of  courfe 
warm  ;  but  his  antagoniit  palpably  fa  weak 
and  illiterate,  that  half  the  force  Ruddi- 
man  exerts-  might  have  cruftied  him.  This 
writer,  accuftomed  to  accuracy,  approves 
of  Innes's  work,  and  frequently  repeats  his 

diibelief  of  our  old  fables. 

-         .  * 

DuFF*s  filly  Hiftory  of  Scotland  appeared 
in  folio. 

Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotilh  Bifhops 
was  publifhed  in  4I0.  A  laudable  work; 
had  not  the  author  been  too  violent.  As 
prejudices  reft  on  fables,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  is  angry  with  Ireland,  and  will  have 
all  Scott  to  be  of  North  Britain.  He  Uiould 
have  l5:nown  better  :  but  prejudice,  joined 
with  a  plentiful  lack  of  learning,  is  invin- 
cible. 

Maitland's  Hiftory  of  Scotland  was 
printed  at  London,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
Another  violent  writer,  who  difplays  the 
grofleft  prejudices  in  favour  of  many  of  the 
ancient  Scotifh  fables,  and  againft  the  pro- 

*  This  was  told  to  the  author  by  the  late  ingenious 
Dr.  Stuarty  a  relation  of  Ruddiman^,  and  vrfao  had 
often  heard  R.  infifting  on  this. 

Vol.  L  d6  grefs 
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grefs  of  hiftorical  truth  in  his  native  coun- 
try. He  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Innes,  of 
Ireland,  of  the  Piks,  and  of  himfejf.  He 
however  abandons  the  kings  prior  to  Fer- 
gus, whofe  reign  he  d^tes  403,  by  a  blun- 
der of  a  century.  But  who  fhall  blame 
him ;  for  what  did  he  know  of  the  matter  ? 
His  remarks  on  Roman  antiquities  in. Scot- 
land, which  he  infpetitcd  himfelf,  are  curi- 
ous ;  but  the  reft  of  his  work  confufed,  il- 
literate, inaccurate,  and  deficient  in  com- 
mon information. 

The  fecond  volume,  extending  from 
James  II.  of  Scotland  to  modern  times, 
was  written  by  Dr-  Granger,  the  author  of 
the  Sugar-cane,  a  poem  ;  and  though  dif- 
fufe,  and  feeble,  is  far  fuperior  in  merit  ta 
the  firft. 

1759^ 
GooDAL  publifhed  his  edition  of  Fprdun, 

in  two  volumes  folio.  A  laudable  work  ; 
but  his  Introdu6tion  is  another  violpnt 
piece,  fraught  with  furious  railing,  con- 
temptible fcurrility,  low  prejudice,  fmall 
reading,  and  grofs  error.  He  talks  like  a 
mafter,  where  he  is  not  even  a  fcholar  ; 
and  dreams  he  knows  every  thing,  where 
he  knows  nothing.  The  contraft  between 
f  Ruddiman's  merit  and  modefty,  and  Goo- 
daPs  ignorance  and  impudence,  is  very 


ftriking. 


1762, 
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1762, 

iVfr.  James  Macpherson,  in  the  prefaces 
to  his  Oflian^  began  to  reveal  fundry  novels 
ties  concerning  Scdti{h  hiftory.  He  however 
applauds  Innes,  and  confents  that  Fergus, 
£)n  of  ErCy  was  the  firft  king,  as  the  ancient 
fables  were  inimical  to  king  FingaL  The 
praife  of  great  genius,  and  of  giving  rife  to 
the  fludy  of  the  Celtic  tongues^  both  in 
Scotland  ahd  Ireland,  might  have  fcreened 
him  from  cenfure,  had  not  his  ^<  IntroduAion,^ 
after- mentioned,  been  as  much  fraught  witl) 
falfehood  and  fable,  as  his  Erie  poems.  ' 

1766, 

Mr.  O'Conor's  DifTertations  on  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Ireland  were  publifhed  at  Dublin : 
at  the  end  is  <<  a  DiiTertation  on  the  firft  mi* 
gration  and  final  fettlement  of  the  Scots  in 
North  Britain,  with  occafional  obfervations 
on  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora*'* 

1767, 

Guthrie's  Hiftory  of  Scotland  appeared, 
the  befl  of  the  modern,  in  ten  volumes  8v6. 
But  It  is  a  mere  money-jobb,  hafty,  and  in* 
accurate* 

1768, 
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attend  obfcure  and  midy  notions  of  a  fub<< 
jed. 

Mr.  James  Macpherfon  condefcended  to 
honour  the  public  with  hi&  Introdudion  to 
the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Compared  with  which  work  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon*s  is  modeft  and  laudable.  The  empty 
vanity,  (hallow  reading,  vague  aflertlon,  and 
etymological  nonfenfe  of  this  production, 
are  truly  rifible.  \ 

Noil^e  but  itfelf  can  be:  its  parallel. 

It's  author  not  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween fcience  and  opinion,  hiftory  and  ro^ 
iftance,  has  ventured  on  quite  a  new  path, 
and ,  ipeaks  of  confuting  antient  authorities  I 
He  boafts  of  fkill  in  the  Celtic,  yet  quotes 
not  one  MS.  and  feem$  fefolved  to  fet  every 
Jjaw  of  common  fcience,  and  common  under- 
ftaijding,  at  defiance.  For  fad  we  have 
.frothy  declamation:  for  learning  impudence, 
ib&t  fqreand  eternal  attendant  of  igno- 
rance. : 

/  •  *  ■ 

»       -    .  I        » 

*  I 

Thefe  two  writers,  had  their  Ikill  a»- 
fwered  their  wifli,  would  have  founded 
quite  a  new  fchool  in  our  hiftory.    As  they 

arc 
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are  the  very  firft  authors  whom  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  have  ever  produced*,  the  novelty 
and  oddity  of  their  prejudices  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Their  contempt  for  the  Low- 
landers  +,  attd  reverence  for  favage  manners 
and  cuftoms,Js  flriking.  The  Lowlanders, 
really  themfelves  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
and  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of 
people,  while  the  Highlanders,  an  Irifh  co* 
lony,  exceed  not  400,000,  were  to  Ipfe 
their  hiftory  and  fame,  to  gratify  the  preju- 
dices of  thefe  two  writers  ;  rafh  enough  to 
be  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Irifli  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  the  Low- 

; 

*  Except  the  fenachies,  of  whom  Martin  (Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Weftern  Ifles,  p.  116.}  fpeaks  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  **  I  muft  not  omit  to  relate  their  way  of 
ftudy,  which  is  very  fingular.  They  fhut  their  doors 
and  windows  for  a  day's  time ;  and  ly  on  their  backs, 
with  a  (tone  upon  their  belly»  and  plaids  about  theit 
heads  :  and,  their  eyes  being  covered,  they  pump  their 
brains  for  rhetorical  encomium,  or  panegyric.'*  Martin 
furely  had  the  fecond-fight ;  and  the  prophecy  relates  to 
the  Macpherfons.  The  ftone  muft  be  ignorance  ;  tlie 
plaid,  prejudice. 

t  In  **  a  collection  of  Gaelic  proverbs,"  Edin.  1785, 

i2mo«  we  find  the  following,  p.  67,  *  An  t-ubh  is  an 

t-eune  do  na  Ghael,  agu  san  cac  is  am  mum  do  na 

Ghall.*'    *  The  egg  and  bird  to  the  Highlander,  and 

'  the  dung  to  the  Lowjander.' 

Vol.  I.  e  landers 
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landers  their  friends.  Bat  the  igaonnti  eS 
the  LoNvlanders  themfelires,  concern mg  chisir 
hiftory,  left  room  for  this  attack,  as  the  (ick 
lion  could  not  defend  himfelf  from  the  kick 
of  an  afs.  Had  wc  ever  produced  a  Sigo>-^ 
nius,  a  Du  Cange,  a  Moratori,  or  even  a 
Torfeus,  tbefe  puerile  writers  would  have 
trentfbled  as  fcbool-boys  before  their  m^{!teu 
Science  would  have  laughed  at  the  phan^ 
toms  of  opinion. 

Were  any  writer  to  arife  in  the  High- 
lands, who  would  not  pretend  to  confutar 
ancient  authoncics  upon  no  authority  at  all, 
but  his  own  dreams ;  who  would  allow  the 
IriQi  extract  of  the  Highlanders,  and  perufc 
Irifli  MSS.  in  order  to  throw  light  on  their 
hiftory  and  antiquities  by  faithful  tranfla- 
tions ;  who  would  Audy  Scandinavian  |ntt^ 
quities,  as  the  Norwegians  were  lords  of  the 
Highlands  and  iles  from  the  ninth  century^ 
and  remain  flill  in  their  progeny  j  he  would 
deferve  great  prajfe.  After  the  favourable 
Reception  of  Offian,  it  would  be  rifible  to 
accufc  the  Lowhnders  of  prejudice  on  their 
part.  But  to  extinguish  all  hiftory  and  men- 
tion of  the  Lowlanders,  was  puflxing_the  jefl: 
too  far ;  efpecially  as  not  one  name  of  a 
Highlander  is  to  be  fpund  iii  the  whole  hif- 

tory 
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tory  of  Scotland  ^ftcr  the  year  1056  *.  The 
Highlanders  were  not  iiKleed  even  fubjed  to 
the  Scotifh  crown,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fixteehth  century,  but  t6  the  Mofwegian 
lords  :^  fo  that  iheir  tilodeftyy  In  taking  alf 
our  hiftory  to  themielves,  exceeds  all  pa- 
rallcL 

^773- 

Mr,  WhitAker's  Genuine  Hiftofy  of  thi 
Britons,  iii  ahfwef  to  Mr.  Macpherfoh,  came 
to  light.  As  Mr.  M.  dealed  only  in  ajfer^ 
tioh^  the  only  ahfwer  required  was  denial. 
But  as  Mr..  W.  pretended  to  be  Welch,  ana 
Mr.  M.  to  be  a  real  Highlander,  the  match 
was  fair.  ^ 

#  - 

£t  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie. 

0<Flaherty's  Ogygia^  Vindicated  againfl 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  wa!s  firft  publiflicd 
from  the  MS.  by  Mr.  O^'fconor. 

•  r 

*  That  is  in  folemn  narration  ;  for,  in  minuter  an^ 
nals  and  memoirs,  they  are  nfentiohed  as  concerned  in 
thefts  and  riots.  Duriilg  the  laft  and  prefent  century, 
they  have  been  dreaded  by  the  Lowlanders,  as  all  ci- 
vilized nations  fear  faVages.  But  barbarous  cuftoms, 
and  uncouth  ferocity,  arc  very  different  from"  courage  5 
a  party  of  Javages  might  pierce  thrb  any  civiliaed  king- 
donfi,  and  conquer  till  theiropponents  were  accufton^bd 
to  theif  lingular  mode  of  iightingr  The  Macaflars,  and 
Wild  Americans,  afford  many  proofs  ot*this. 

e  z  1776/ 
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1776. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
publiflied  the  firft  volume  of  his  Annals  of 
Scotland  }  and  the  fecond  followed  in  iyy$* 
They  comprize  the  period  from  1056  to 
137 1  ;  and  are  written  with  an  accuracy 
and  infprmation  hitherto  unlfnqwn  in  our 
jiiftory.  This  excellent  writer  had  before 
given  fundry  fmaller  works,  illuftrating  Qur 
hiftory  and  antiquities,  all  of  which  are 
highly  efteemed  for  the  candour,  love  of 
truth,  exadnefs  and  induftry,  which  per- 
vade them.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  continue  hig  Annals,  and  it  is 
impoffible  to  guefs  at  the  reafon  of  the  in- 
terruption, exgept  that  fome  inalignant  ftar 
feems  to  influence  Scptifh  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities. But  three  centuries  of  our  hiftory, 
illuftrated  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  forai  a 
great  and  pleaiing  acquiiition, 

1 780, 

Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities  appeat^d;  a 
laudable    work,     as     colleding    Highland 

manners    ai^d    pyftgrns:  .but    the    author 

»■'•*■ 

pften    takes    common  Norwegian    matters 

> 

for  Pruidicji ,  as   he  'calls    them.      It    re- 
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mains  to  be  proved  that  there  ever  was 
a  Druid  in  the  Highlands ;  and  we  muft 
not  abufe  the  privilege  which  antiquaries 
have  of  dreaming.  6ut  this  author  is  fat 
more  moderate^  and  honeft^  thdn  the  Mae- 
pherfons* 

1786;  ^ 

Johnfton*s  Attiquitates  Celto^Scandicdi^  &c* 
were  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  containing  extra£i:s  from  the 
Icelandic  writers  concerning  Britain  and  Ire-^ 
land.  An  acceptable  work;  but  which  is 
defedive  in  illuflration,  and  in  accuracy. 


\ 

I 


c  t  ^^ 
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Lift  tf4bf(  ChUf  Bju^y  ani  E^iv^,  tifif 


•^*  Thofe  in  Italic  letter  are  indifpenfably  neceflSuy  t» 
the  library  of  a  Scdtifh  antiquary. 


■  A. 

Apami  Bremeniis  Hift.  Eccl.  s^pud  Lin^cf^lirp^ 
'  Script.  Germ.  Sept.  Francof.  1630,  fol. 
Adaiti$*  ]v^t\  Viliarii.    Lon^.  i68q,  fol. 

/fJelunjr  Gloffarium  Manuale^  ex  D^cangio  ft  Ca^p^ata|« 

tarid.    nalae,  1772,'  6  vols.  8vo. 
Adomnani  Vita  Columba^  apud  Canifium  in  Left.  Ant« 

Meflingamum,  Bollandum,  Surium,  &c,  &c.  &c. 
^thici  Cofmographia  cum  Mela  Gronovii.   Ltig.  Bat. 

16969  8vo. 
Aimoini  Hift.  Paris,  1603,  fol.  ct  apud  Bouquet  Hifto- 

riens  de  France. 
Ammianus   Marcetlinus   Boxhornii,     Lug.   fiat.    1632^ 

!2mo:   Gronovii,  ib.  1693,  fol. 
Anaftafii  Kbliothecarii  Hift.  Eccl.  Paris,  1642,  foL 
Andrea  Lexicon  ijlandicum.  Haunix,  1683,  4to» 
Archaeologia.  London,  1770,  feqq. 
Arii  Polyhiftoris  libellus  de  Iflandia,  Bufliei.  Hauniae^ 

I733>  4to. 
Aiiftoteiis  Opera,  1597,  4  vols,  foh 
Aflerii  Annates  Alfredi,  a^  Wife.  Oxonii^  1722,  8vo.. 
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Marihqlinut  de  caujis  contempta  a  Danis  mortis,   Havnia?t. 

1689,  4to. 
Baxteri  Gloflarium  Ant.  Brit.  Lond.  17 19,  8vo. 
Mfdie  Opera,  BaHI.  1563,  &vols.  fol.  Hi/i.  EccL  AngK 

Colonic,  i6oi,  i2mo:  a  Smith,  Cant.' 172a,  fol. 

2  Biblio-. 
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BiKliothAca  Topograpbica  Britannica.  l.Qndon>  2782^ 

Sec.  4to. 
Blondi  Opera.  Baiil,  1531*  fol. 
BoUandi,  &c.  Ada  Sanftorum.    Antv.  1643  to  1786, 

foL  50  vols,  publiihed. 
Borlafe's  Cornwall.  Oxford,  1754.,  foL 
Bouquet  Hifioriens  de  France.    Paris,  1738,  fiqq.  foL 

12  vols,  publifhed. 
Barton's  Itinetarjr  of  Antoninus.  London,  1658,  foL 


C.  •  ^  •     ' 

Cs^ar,  a  Maittaire,  Lond.  17729  8vo« 
Camden's  Britannia^  by  Gibfon.  London,  1772,  fol. 
Angiica,  Hibernica,  &c.  Francof.  1602,  fol. 
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Caradoc  of  Llancarvon's  Hiftory  of  Wales.    London, 

1697,  ^^®' 
Carte's  Hiftory  of  England.  London,  1747,  4  vols.  fol. 
Cbambirlayne  Oratlo   Dominica   in   omnibus  ftrt  Unguis* 

Amft-  1715*  4^0. 
Chronicon  do  Mailros^  apud  Gale  fcript.  Angl.   Oxdn, 

16841  3  vols.  fol. 
Chronicon  f^axunitum^    a  Whcloc,    cum  /Beda  Al&edi* 

Cant.  1643,  fol.   a  Gibfon,  Oxonii  1692,  4to, 
Chronicon  Mannta^  in  Camden's  Britannia. 
Claudianus  Heiufii.  EIz.  1650,  lamo.  Gefneri,  Lipfiae, 

1759,  Bvo. 
Cleffelii  Antiquitates  German.  Francof.  1733,  8vo. 
Clerk,.  Sir  John,  Differtation  on  the  anciem  lai^uage 

of  Britain :  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit. 
Cluvcrii  Geographia.  Lond.  1711,410. 
Colgani  A£ta  Han^orum  Hihrnia.  Lovan.  1 645,  fol. 
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Page  6,  line  iS,  fir  loo,  rea J  200* 

28,  —  35,  —  fole,  the  fole. 

991        24,  aJJ  Bodobrica  in  the  Imperial  Itinerary,  an4 

Notitia  Imp.  a  city  of*  ^(gic  Gaul. 

30,         25,  For  the  firigantes,  and  Brigiani,  of  the  Alps, 

&c.  fee  Buchanan,  lib.  IL 

73$        ^0|  ^»  error:  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Saxons 

(or  Angles,  fo  called  by  the  Celtic  writers) 
never  held  thefe  parts*     See  vol.  I*  p*  i^^.. 
77^         2,1^  fir  yzSt  rea J  yc6. 

}  I7f        3 1  •  f^  ^0^  of  fmall  brafs,  read  medallion  of  brafst 

^73'  1 9>  ^^'  omijfion  of  fuio  fentences  in  printing  deftreyt  the 

connexion ;  /«A^/  4^er  <  Diilertation  annexed.* 
So  much  for  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
who  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  poireiTed  the 
fouth  of  Scandinavia,  whence  the  Piks  pro- 
ceeded to  North  Britain.  But  Sjcapdinavia 
4¥as  really  peopled  from  the  fouth-eaft  hy 
the  Peukini ;  ai^d  it  ^s  fufpe6bed  that  their 
name  may  yet  be  traced,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Diflertation  annexed.    The  labial,  &c. 

180,  fffi//, /^  plabami  r^^r// plebem* 

184,,  line  22»  Tacitus  ^dds,  Eorum  ficra  deprehendat  fiftr^ 

Jlitionum  perfuafione*  Sermo  hand  multum  di* 
njer/us.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
and  the  Belgae  in  Britain  ;  among  the  for* 
mer  he  lived  $  and  the  later  were  -the  only 
Britons  he  could  l^noyv  from  pro^mity. 

190,  LlafiyforiviOf  read  four, 

a  10,  /.  t2,  j^r  Crifpinus,  rf^^fiolanus^ 

^32,  A  15,  fir  400,  read  300.  ^ 

^5i»  ^*  37»  ^^^^^  ihouLd  have  put  1301,  when  the  ^iipute 

with  Edward  I.  comtpenced :  fo/.  236,  /.  2,f 
f»  237,  /.  20,  22;  .and  pm  246,  L  29,  read 
iioi,  (Jbr  1291.) 

;26i,  /.  1.5, /»r  regnura,  read  regnigi^ 

268,  /.  4,  for  530,  read  ;d6. 

299,  /.  22,  concerning  ILenelath  fee  Appendix,  p.  491 

300,  /.  18,  the,  reaJ'^axid  the. 

318,  /•  59  Adomnaii  mentions  Sj^ea  Qr  Egg,  and  fever^l 
other  of  the  Hebudes> 
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^«  348f  ^*  2$9  infirt^  except  thofe  on  the  north  and  wefty 

abovementioned.  '    ' 

411,  noity  held  all ...  •  part  he  vifited. 
4£6«  Since  this  was  printed,  the  edition  1533  is  come  tq 

hand*   It  gives  AiKoMvyt^mq  only  ^ ;  attd  Irvo;,  { :  yo ; 

and  all  the  other  Greek  editions  are  erroneous* 

For  OviipovcJby  it  reads  Ovifpoi/i J^ovjui ;  for  Tovom,  Tou? 

aio-i;.    To  ,Lindum  it  give9  only  x,  pv  20  deg* 
499^  Geograpbi  Grp  Mtfi.  tom^  IlL    Varia  USUmus  Anw^ 

Ranjennatisy  ex  Codice  Fatkatto^  cum  id,  168  8|  Pariu 

306,  A  3,  Clindum— — 4*  Alithacenon 5.  Locar 

'       trevcy  Cambroianna— -6.  LuGotion-p-rS.'Colovion— « 

9*  Maromago,  t)uabfi£is*-^io*  Triminitium-— ^ 
II.  Cocenneda,;K»';ir01eaclav!S-— 12*  Fr^Eiudenfca 
poteft  ttiam  legi  Evidenfca-*— 1 3.  In  ipfa  Britannia 
re^o  tramite  una  alterius  connexae  ubi  et  ipfa  Bri? 
tannia  plus  anguftiffima* 

307,  /.  i;  Medionemeton-r*-4.  Lano— »^.  Germa^ 
Veromo  5  ftdftefi  ttiam  legi  Vcronio— ^.  Ravatoni- 
uni~7.  Pinnatis,  Tueffis,  Lodone*— 10.  Levioxava 
-^309.  Iterum  ipfo-r-3ib.  Elaviana-f-Linonfa^    % 

448,  iL/Mr.^ilatumy  rM</ilatim. 
457»  /•  32,  J&r  ultinum»  rr^ultimum. 
499,  /•  19,7^  t^mporei  r^W  tenipora. 


y  .0  u   ir. 

■ 

f»  10,  /.  3,  y&rSpain,  r/^i/ Ireland, 
36,  /.  fen*  for  woud,  read  would, 
44,  y.  9, ^r^the  late^  readMXjt* 

79»  /•  0|  Since  feeing  the  fpecin^ns  of  the  genuine  tra* 
ditional  poems  afcribed  to  Ofiian,  in  the  Me- 
moirs or  tJtie  Iri(h  Rpyal  Society,  the  author 
is  induced  to  think  that  o^oA  of  thejfe  pieces 
are  really  compofed  by  Irifh  bards* 
Kfl^  andgq^  the  running  title  ihould  be  'Exienf  of  Dal" 

riada. 
;[23,  /•  15,  rtad^  United  feries  till  883. 
1569  /.  I  ^  for  zrCf  read  or, 

ji2f  7.  7,  ?,  9^  em  error:  Kenneth's  laws  are  mentioned  in 

the  Chronicle  of  I^lrpfe*    See  ijLppt  to 
this  vol.  No,  III. 
#79»  ^  3>  /^  HI.  .read  II. 
1809  /•  2y^fon,  r^tfi  fon-in-Iaw. 

«■*-—  /•  I3»  T^heCiromcon  ^iS?^tfc»m  calls  Grig  iba  of  Do^ 

jnal  I.  which  is  far  more  probable.  ^ 

i^(>f  /•  7t  89  an£rror.    That  Malcom  I.  was  flain  by  the 

people  of  Moray  is  aflerted  by  the  Reg,  Su 
And.  and  the  Chren*  Eleg,  but  the  Chronicon 
P{Horum^  whi^ch^  from  fuperior  antimiity. 
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defarvet  more  cicdit,  Uiy%  be  Wat  flaifi  by 
the  people  of  Mearns  in  Fodrefach,  or 
Ciaideom.    Perhaps  the  great  cairn  ^t  Fet* 
tercaim  may  be  the  tioinb  of  Malcom  I* 
(for  while  the  Norwegiani  had  the  He- 
budesy  it  feemt  innpoffible  that  our  kings 
could  be  bmi^  9,t  Icohnkill) ;  or  at  leaH  a 
monument  on  the  occai^on. 
1929  iK.  z,  Perhaps  thefe  kings  were  uiurpers :  ad4  Fin- 
legh  fnay  well  be  fuppofed  the  father  of 
Macbeth,— »-jFir  furiy,  reaJ  furcly. 
?®3»  hijfirt  June,  n^i  la  JSlov^ 

2,  AtL  except  the  circn.  Ekg. 
^20^  /•  4,  far  William  of  Malmfbury^  rnid  Fordun,  who 

gives  a  circumftaptial  detail,  iays,  &c. It 

might  have  been  remarked  that  the  old  £ng* 
''  iiih  writers  miftake  Scotia^  or  Ireland,  for  Scot- 

hnd.  Coins  of  the  Englilli  monarchs  Ethelred 
866,  Edred  ^48,  Edgar  959>  Canute  1017, 
occur  ftruck  m  Ireland*  It  is  obiervablc  that 
the  three  laft  are  diofe  who  m^tend  to  the 
ho^)age  of  Stotiand^  that  is  I^ttland,  16  cElle4 
by  the  Saxon  writers  till  1020. 
^47,  A  199  It  is  to  be  rejg^retted  that  the  new  diurch  found- 
isd  by  Kenneth  III.  {Cbron.  Fi&,)  fliould  be  un^ 
known* 
#96*  n9U»  The  pafTase  of  Aimoinus  relates  to  the  fubjec^ 
tion  of  tne  Sctti  or  Irifh  to  the  Norwegians^ 
That  of  Rob,  de  Monte  produced  by  Torfaeus, 
xp.  30,  is  interpolated ;  the  words  ante  amwi 
CDLX.  occurring  in  no  edition ;  and  being 
abfolute  nonienfe,  for  in  707  there  was  no 
kiiig  of  Norway.  But  Adam  of  Bremen  wrote 
ki  107$,  and  is  a  clear  witnefs,  in  ipany  paf* 
fsges,  that  the  Orkneys  theiiheion^ecl^to  ^ox* 
wajr. 
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In  ajitu  With  will  hi  delivered  to  the  Sui/cn^irsf 

ViTJE  ANTiQUiB  Sanctorum,  qui  habitaverunt  iii 
ca  parte  Britannic  iiunc  vocatft  Scon  a,  vel  in  eju$ 
jnfulis:  quafdam  edidit  ex  MSS.  quafdam  collegit 
Johannes  jHnkerton ;  ^ul  ct  yariantcs  kSioncsj  et 
notas  pauculas,  adjecit* 

1.  Vita  Niniani  ab  Ailredo^ 

'i.  Coliimbx,  a  Cuminio. 

3.  ■'''  ■'   ab  Adoihnaho. 

4*  Kentegemiy  a  Jocelino* 

•  I*  Margarctae  Reginae,  a  TurgotOt . 

6.  '  *"■    '    «   >    ex  SiiriOii 

7.  Magpi  Orcadum  Cotnitis. 
^  Davidis  Regis,  ab  Ailr^de* 
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CH  A  P  T  I  R    I. 

f}/  Crr«»i  and  Rewtau'giegriipbf  .of  Stotltmd, 

-  *  -  s 

WHEN  the  firft  dawn  of  Grecian  fcieipce 
rifes  upon  the  Wefi:  of  Europe,  in  the 
time  or  Herodotus,  we  'find  Uiat  thi^ 
writer  calls  t^e  iiands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Cassi- 
TERiDEs,  a tiime  implying  die  iks  of  $in\  For 
the  Phoenicians  traded  hither  for  that  metal,  from 
their  fetttenients  in  AfHca  and  Spam ;  and  froti^ 
hence  alone  the  ancient  world  was  fupplied  with  it| 
whence  Ariftotle  »>  call^  it  in  general  Celtic  tin,  as 
the  weft  of  Gaul  and  of  Britain  was  ftill  poffeffed 

*  Herodot*  IIL  iic.  xa;;^ri|ey  is  derived  from  uetitot^  pie* 
retrixt  beiag  chiefly  um  at  firf!  as  mock  filv^r,  for  QrnameQts 
tpfuch. 

I!  De  mir.  ai|fc»  iS  ^riftotelis  fit. 

A  *  by 


4      EARLIEST  INHABITANTS.     Part  I. 

by  the  Celts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
This  name  Cafliterides  was  aftenvard  improperly 
given  to  the  iles  of  ScDly,  which  were  far  too  mi- 
nute to  attrafi:  Grecian  notice ;  ^d  it  is  agreed  by 
the  learned*  that  it  was  originally,  zpd  properly, 
given  to  Britain  and.  Ireland. 

Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  450  years  before 
Chrift,  only  hints  a  very  faint  knowlege  of  the 
Cafliterides  :  and  as  the  Phoenicians,  according  to^ 
Strabo's**  report,  carefully  concealed  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  weft  of  Europe,  left  other  nations 
Ihould  interfere  in  their  trade,  this  knowlege  was 
not  encreafed  for  a  long  time.  For  Polybius,  a 
well  informed  writer,  who  lived  about  170  years 
before  Chrift,  tells  us  *  that,  in  his  time,  all  fliat 
part  of  Europe  north  of  an  oblique  line,  to  be 
drawn  from  theTanais  to  the  head  of  the  Rhone; 
or  extremity  of  Gallia  Bracaia^  afterward  I^'nr^ 
tonenfis^  was  quite  tinknown.'  That  is,  all  Ruflia, 
Poland,  Germany,  three  quarters  of  Gaul,  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  Scandinavia,  This  ignorance 
remained  till  Caefar  entered  on  his  province  of 
Gaul,  57  years  before  CJirift. 

My  refearches  being  confined  to  Scotlan49  no 
notice  Ihall  be  takchof  the  defcriptions  of^the  fouth 
of  Britain  by  Caefar,  who  attacked  it  53  years  bo- 
fore  our  sera.  With  regard  to  the  north,  he  only  oB- 
ferves  f,  after  mentioning  that  Britain  is  triangular, 
the  fouth  fide  lying  toward  Gaul,  the  weft  toward 
Spam,  and  Hibernia  or  Ireland,  that  the  north 
fide,  «  he  calls  it,  fronts  the  ocean  with  it's  angle 
bent  toward  Germany.  He  defcribes  the  length 
of  this  fide,  or  of  Britain,  as  about  800.  miles, 
being  about  1 00  more  than  the  truth.    His  geo- 

gaphy  of  Britain  is  fo  perverted,  that  he  miftake^ 
e  eaft  for  the  north  ;  bqt  the  ancients  liad  fo  few 

*  Sec  Hnct,  Commerce  des  Anciens. 

*  Lib:  III.  «  Polyb.Ub.in. 
,  ^  De  BeUo  G:ill.  lib.  V. 

means 
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means  of  cuUiyatmg  geography^  that  it  is  matter  of 
wonder,  that  they  made  fo  tew  errors,  not  that 
they  made  fo  maby.  Csefar*s  idea  of  Britain  was 
this:  a  triangular  ile^,;  whofe  (horteft  fide  oppofite 
to  Gaul,  or  fronting  louth-eail,  as  he  thought,  was 
500  miles  long ;  the  next  fronting  >yeil  to  Ireland 
and  to  Spain,  as  liien  imagined;  had  700.  miles ; 
the  third  fronting  north-eail,  it^s  fouthmofl  part . 
oppofite  Gerniany,  the  reft  viewing  only  the  vaft 
ocean,  had  800  miles.  To  acquire  accurate  ideas 
of  ancient  knowlege^  we  muft  lay  afide  our  own, 
and  think,  for  the  moment,  as  the  ancients  did ; 
for  if  we  allow  nothing  for  their  ignorance,  but  re- 
fer their  ideas  to  our  ftandard,  confufion  will  arife 
inllead  of  accuracy, 

Diodorus  Siculus  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius,  and 
is  faid  to  have  died  very  old,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  reigi)  of  Auguftus.  He  has  a  Ihort  defcriptioh 
of  Britain  j  and  certainly  profited  by  the  difqoveries 
of  Julius.  He  tells  us «  Britain  is  triangular,  like 
Sicily,  terminating  in  three  promontories,  u  Kanm^ 
Cantiuntj  or  Kent.  2.  B^AipiU',  fiekrium.  The 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall, 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moift  vows  denied, 
Sleep'ft  by  the  fable  <aJ3etieru$  old  ; 
Where  the  great  vifioiM«f:^e  guarded  djount 
IiOoks  tow'rd  Namancos^.  and  Bayona'i  hold. 

MHion*s  L)cida5. 

3*  Opucc^  Orcasy  or  Dunnet  Head  in  Cftithnd^ 
ihire,  the  nioft  northern  point  of  Britain,  fronting 
the  Orcades,  pr  Or^ev  lies.  This  is  the  very 
iuft  mention  of  any  place  in  Scotland  by  an/ 
writer^  Gadl  I)einK  (utgefted  to  die  Roman  em* 
pire,  by  Julius  Cad&r,  pi  provincial  benefits  were 
Ipeedily  extended  to  ic*  ^ifan^  ILoitiahs  fetded 
uiere ;  and  no  doubt  fo4^^  ap^^icd  themfelves  to 
merchandize.  Hence  diii^vetks  were  ofceti  madjs 
with  refpeSt  to  netj^bottriog  counti'ies*    piodbnil 

iLib.V. 

A  3  heaid 


<   \ 
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\beard  diefd  difi:oi^ies;  and  tSiui  m^ntion^  the 
mofl:  iiorthem  p(»nt  of  Britrmi  by  nanid^  jlip  vuxr 
incwn  t0  Juliui^. 

F^  otEer  was  th^  dafe  whh  StraDO^  wl^a  Hye<} 
itinder  Tiberim  about  20  yesatt  after  Chrift>  but 
£^ms  never  ta  Jbave  beeh'biyotjd  Gappadpcia^  kis 
luttirc  cpimfty.    ITho  a  fenfibfe  and' v^i^iibJe  wri- 
cer^  he  (ibews  ifuck  ^ofs  ignorante  0^  coimtries  jufi 
laround  hitn,  d3 1<!>  take  the  G^pian  fea  &r  a  vaft 
<gul£  of  the  great  Northern  Ocean^  tho,  it  be  a  lake 
jiear  1000  miles  from  it ;  and  he  brands  Hergdotus 
^  a  fabu)^^  who  howerer  knew*  the  Cafpian  wa3 
a  great  lake,  and  is  m  geography  more  Veracious 
th^  Strabo  hinifelfy.  dio  he  wrote  500  years  be^ 
fore.    This  fays^  very  litde  fo?  St;rabo*s  informtftion 
oh  a  country  fo  near  hii^;    and  with  reg^dta 
Britain  and  Ireland^  as  raftly  more  diftant  from 
him,  no  wonder  that  it  is  erronebtis.     In  his  de- 
fcription  (rf  Britain,  to  be  found  in  his  Fourth 
tBook,  he  joins  with  former  writers  in  confideriiig 
h  as  trian^lar ;  but  fay s^  each  fide  has  about  4300 
tAadia  in*  length,  dhat  itf^  aHowing  eight  f^dia  to^ 
a  mile,  ^37!  miles,^    In  book  Ih  p;  118,  he  lay s^ 
the  length  of  that;  fide  of  rBfitata  which  feces  Gaul, 
is  5009  $^ia,  or  ds&^^^^tes.    |n  book  11.  p.  ^z, 
he  {fiyfi^g^Ad  is  ^ood^'fSfiiMi  frohi  Frahce,  that  isv 
.    6^5  ,c6iiles,  while  in  <fe<9r  that  diftance  does  not 
,  yf'^ceci  led  !  Book  L  p;  63.  he  fays,  from  Mar- 
%  '^  l.^illes  toj  the  middle  of  Britain  are  5000  fikdia^  dr 
.      ,  6&  j^  miles  ;^  while  Fj?ance  is  about  500  mUe^  broad, 
,aa4r^'?  fpi^^e  o(,  Britain  would^  according  to^ 
',     ,CifarV  qomputatiofti  who  puts:  it  8aa  miles  long^ 
take  4po  miles  more .   In  aftotber  paffage  of  book  1>- 
jxc  *  infers  the*  diftanqe .  fr <|in:  Marfciltes  td  Ireland  to 
•  be  i;i,^oo  uacjia,  or.  1 525:  njiles  !*    Cafiiu,boj>  has 
.  ./^S^eli  rcrh^^      that  StrabciWgeo^apiiy  x^  Britain 
;'  '^nd. Ireland  ^.  inaocHS*ttci  incpnfiftenty  and  fel^ 

'^. '  -J^a^J^A^^i"^/  ^  l^.Q^f^ih  Yt^c^Qx&y  fay^  '  thai  be 

■ ..    kAqw  riiothjng  eithej  of  Eijtam  .or^Ireland;  and 

'^  that,  coi^dering  kis  dlftahifi^,'  it  is  no  wondei?  he 

:  :  J  ^      ^  '  -  did 


V.«  A.«     • 


A\A  not.  Btit  his  rfiind  dhd  prodigious  crroh  aiid 
in  tfrhicb  as  he  folte^ved  tfoSsvirite^  lohe  \i  follb^id 
by  none,  is  his  pladiig  Hib6i»i^tir  irblarid,  iiMb 
df  Albion,  dr  Britain  >«.  Sfeibonf  \^e  fria^' judg<i 
froth  hii  behivibui-  to  tieroddttiS,  ffeems  io*  hav6 
been  Very  fond  of  his  o^ii  id^4s,  And  to  KaVS 
looked  tfpbn  all  informatioh  as  febulbtis,  that 
ilafhed  with  his  (>recoricepdtfnS.  If  he  t^krd  of 
Ci^faf's  accotint,  t^^ho  rightly  put  tfelaiid  GhiM 
vrtSt  of  teriairi,  h«  has  only  lobked  on  it  as  aldh  i6 
that  6f  Herodotus,  \^ho  regarded  the  Cafj^Iaii  ii  i 
t^e'.  Yet  botli  Caefar  andlterbdotus  were  rifeht ; 
AAd  Strabb  egregioully  wrbri^* :  a.  leffori  of  mbdeffty 
td  thbfe  who  pkkt  what  they  call  philofophy  to  ih- 
fonhatibh.  For  his  iiiconfifteht  irieafurenientS, 
feiafhe'  is'  rib  doubt  due  tb  trantoibers ;  for  number^ 
^e  in  all  MSS.  liioft  apt  to  bfe  blundered.  Blut  hi^ 
6Wh  ^irroVs  in  placing  Ireland  north  of  Britain,  and 
-C^ttending  the  fouth  of  Britain  trbm  the  Pyrenees  td 

^  doodaf,  in  Hrf  Introdudion*  to  Fofdun;  cap.  2;  hat 
dlvsdled  hiibffilf  of  this  miftakc  of  Strabo,  to  fuppoit  his  ftr^n^ 
<}fe9in,  thitt  thb  Hibernia  6{  Strabo  waa  Scotland,  And  that 
Irdand  w»  unknown  to  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  V^fpa^ 
lian !  Such  utfer  blihdnefg  can  lelf-lbve  throw  over  the  mind ! 
Ireland,  a  great  and  fertile  ifatid^  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  aurly  as" Britain,  and  gave  rife  to  the  plural  Caiflterides  of 
H^rodoti^s^  *  Britifh  iland^*  of  I'olybjus.  As  lying  on  th6 
weft  of  Bntaiut  i^  feems  to  have  been  known  to  ^  the  Phoenix 
clans,  c^ri  before  BHtaih.  Sdotl^hd,  the  riibft  I'dmote  cor- 
lier  of  ^tiftihy  ihuft  have  been  laft  known,'  as' common  fenft 
argues.  But  k  h  hUble^to  fee  Ireland  totally  vaniOi  in  the 
weak  prejudice  of  this  bigot.  He,  who  cotild  ta^e  the  Mona 
oTCanar  for  Emotia,  an  lie  of  an  acre  of  grbimd  iii  the  fxitli 
tJf  Forth;  cannot  deferve  cbiifinatiori.  All  foreign  writers 
^tSliiVbcfs  id^,  oflreland  being  on  the  liorth  of  Britain,' 
as  a  mere  millake,;  as  well  as  his  extending  the  yrejdeni 
pomt  of  Britain  fo  as  to  front  the  Pj^i^nees.  'Such  mifiakes 
appear  ui  the  bcfl  ancient  writers;  ^iut  ar^tb  bVcorre^ed  by 
iett^  ktfbfniation.  Mr.  Oodd  jl  Betrays  His  filiy  ihtcntiori  at 
Ac  beginnitig  of  thii^  very  dhapter^  by  tetlifiif  thafC,  ^'fon)6  will 
have  Iretiuid  to  be  the  n)o^  anci^^^^  he  will  (hew 

tnat  Scotlaitdwas  t£e  m6ft''aricicnt'Hibermal    A  wctty  re- 

^Dg«J 

A  4  tht 
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the  Rhine,  vith  others  equallY  grofs,  -  onlv  ilrikc 
"  us  with  Ae  imperfcaiQn  oi  ancient  gebgrapny,  and 
of  Strabo's  information  on  fome  matters  in  particu- 
lar.' But  if.  we-jreflie^t;  c^urfelveB,  that  fimilar  errors 
with  regard  to  Amencaj|and  other  diftant  coun- 
tries^ ,ni^y  ^  found  in  geographers  of  thelaff 
century,  we  miiftaUb  rcflcft  that  the  weft  of  Europe 
was  an  America  to, the  Greeks;  and  .be  content 
to  correft  their  miilakes,  by  the  folid  information 
of  Tacitus,  and  other  Romans,  whole  knowlege 
was  immediate  and  authentic. .  The  grand  caufe 
of  Strabo's  error,  with  re^rd  to  Ireland,  feems  to 
have  been,  that  it  w^s  theturtheft  knd  difcovered  to 
the  northward,  and  he  of  courfe  thought  it  the 
furtheft  north  fiom  Ada  and  Greece.  Sjtrabo.  fays 
nothing  of  the  north  of  Britain,,  and  feems  not  to 
have  feen  Diodorusi  for  he  only  names  Kficniov,  as 
one  of  the  three  terminating  promontories ;  but  the 
names  of  the  other  two,  Belerion,  and  Orcas,  he 
does  not  mention. 

Claudius, ,  m4io  began  to  reign  41  years  after  our 
sera,  is  rightly  maakcd  by  Tacitus'  as  the  firft 
emperor  who  began  die  real  conqueft  of  Britain, 
then  more  and  more  known ;  for  Mela,  who  wrote, 
as  his  wo^k  exprefles  ^,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
conqueft,  mentions  the  Orcades,  or  Orkneys,  and 
fays  they  aniount  to  thirty  in  number  :  a  calcula- 
tion pretty  accurate,  for  they  are  twenty  fix.  Me- 
la's mention  of  the  Orkneys  feems  to  have  given 
rife  to  a  fable,  retailed  by  Eutropius  and  Beda,  and 
other  writers  of  the  declining  ag6s,  that  Claudius 
conquered  the  Orkneys.  Velpafian  was  the  general 
t^ployed  %.  Claudkis  in  Britain,  and  was  &re,  as 
Tacitus  (liiniiiis  it,  ^  fliewa  tp  the  fetes.' 

Under  ^cth,  Suetonius  Paullinus  continued  the 
coivqueftdT  Britain^  I^d  Tacitus,  in  the  Hfi:  of  Agri- 
cola^  has  giiven  us  ih  1^  o£  his  progrefk  Plmy, 
the  natural  hiftoria^i^  wrote  vnder  Vefbafian,  or 

i.       ^i'  kIIL6. 

X  about 


^a  AP.  u        Gruk  add  Rbwimi  gf^grifbji  ^ 

about.  70  years  after  Chrift ;  but  even  now  nothings 
concerning  North  Britain  can  be  found  *. 

Yet  was  it  in  the  reigri  ot  Vefpafian  that  full 
fplendc^  was  to  be  difiufed  over  Scotland^  from  the 
arms  of  Agricola^  fo  nobly  celebrated  by  Tacitus. 
Areola  feems  to  have  taken  the  command  in  Bri- 
tarn  in  the  confuUhip  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  an4 
Cornelius  Prifcus,  78  years  after  Chrift,  being  the 
lafl;  year  of  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  and  to  nnyc 
left  It  in  the  foxirth  year  of  Domitian,  or  the  ^^ 
year  of  our  5era ".  The  Brigantes,  or  people  of 
Yorklhire,.  &c.  had  been  fubdued  by  Cerealis% 
and  all  South  Britain  was  fubjeft  to  Rome ;  fo  that 
the  conqueft  of  Agricola  began  at  the  Tweed ;  and 
to  him  we  owe  all  we  know  concerning  the  ftatc 
of  Scodand,  when  firft  explored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Englifli  have  Ca^far  for  the  father  of  their 
hiftory  :  the  Scotifh  have  Tacitus, 

Tacitus  wrote  his  life  of  Agricola  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  97,  as  Brotier  fliews,  being  the.  year  of 
Rome  849,  and  firft  of  Trajan.  He  tells  us,  that 
Fabius  Rufticus  compared  the  Ihape  of  Britam  to 
a  bipennis,  or  pokx,  that  is,  it's  triangular  head  : 
but  that  the  extent  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  run- 
ning far  on,  gives  it  rather  the  (hape  of  a  cuneus, 
•r  wedge :  an  obfervation  juft  to  this  day*  He 
then  mentions  that  the  {loman  fleets  had  faile4 
around  it,  and  had  difcovered  the  Orkneys,  and 
feen  Thule  \    Tacitus,  however,  adds  little  to  the 

geography 

'  Pliny  IV.  16.  fap  that  Pytheas  and  Ifidorns  put  thecir- 
cvunference  of  Albion  at  about  3800  miles :  that  AgripfMI 
marked  it's  length  at  800,  breadth  300,  and  Ireland  as  of  ^ 
fame  breadth^  but  200  miles  lefs  in  length.  Pliny  iiieiitioD$ 
Orcades,  Acmudx  (perhaps  Shetland  Ues)  Haebudes,  J^fona, 
Monapia,  Ricnea. 

»  Horlley's  Brit.  Rom. 

»  Pliny  IV.  16.  mentions  the  Sihra  Caledonia,  aa  tht 
boundary  of  iht  Roman  knowkge  of  Britain. 

*  The  veracity  of  Pytheas  has  found  able  fupports  ifiD'AiP 
?ille,  Geiher,  Murray,  (Mem.  dca  Infer.  AA*  GatlaQg»Jcc«), 

WAmm 
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gedgraphy  of  Scotland,  fave  the  weight  of  his 
cat  name ;  for  he  only  tnentionsT  Tam,  or  thd 
ay  J  C?A7/<sr,  ot  Clyde ;  Sodotria,  or  Forth  ;  the 
jlfttfj  GtampiuSy  or  Gfafhpkii  hills  j-'  and  the  H(h 
tejtij  thought  to  be  the  people  of  Fifelhif  e* 

Abdut  forty  years  after  Tacrfas  WT<«:e,  Ptofemy 
gave  his  geography ;  >vhieh  many  conctor  to  re* 
gard  as  the  moft  inaccurate  work  df  antiquity, 
to4  tvl^iih  others,  with  more  realbn,  tliittk 
a  wonderful  produftion  for  the  time,  lildeed 
to  esrpea:  accuracy  in  ancient  geography  W2f  ap* 
pear  ridiculous  to  any  one,  who  reflets  in  the 
feafton  the  deficiency  of  ancient  fcierfce.  We  al- 
low fbr  errors  in  ancient  natural  hiffory,  &c.  why 
not  ecjCial  aQoWance  in  geography  ?'  H6W  could  the 
ancients  fake  longitudesv  or  latitudes,  ^ith  any 
cxaftn^s?"  Ptolemy'^  geography  6i  Scotland  is, 
above  all,  Angularly  defective,  for  he  m^kes*  the 
whole  country  bend  dW  eqfi^  from\the  l^oxMvxm 
ccKfaVjOv  Miall' of  GallowayV  to  the  O^Kcd^ccTtpovj  oc 
Promontory  Orcas  of  Caithnefs.  So' that  all  Scot- 
fentf,  inftead  of  running  due  north,  funs*  due  edi : 
nor  can  this  arife  from  any  cOrruptioii  of  his  te:fct, 
but  was  infellibiy  his  opinion,  from,  the  longitudes 

md  latitudes'  he;  lays  down  at  foil-  length,  for  a 

Ihlidr'ed' places.  Tfhe  whole  of  PVolemy^is  ^ork 
tharregards  Scotland  may  be  found  in  the"  Appen- 
dix::' an^d;"  particular  iUuftrations  of  it,    in  tWO 

diaptersy  Parts  If.  and  Hh  of  this  treatife; 

The'dther  geographical  'notices  concerning 
Scotland,  to  be-  found  in  Greek  or  Roman  writers, 
are.  too  minute^  to.  deferve  enumeration,  and  witt 
b&  found,  a$  they  rife  to  hiftorical  view,,  in  the 
cotfrfe'  of  this  work*  The  Noiiiia-  Imperii ^  written 
about  406,  in  the  reigns  of  Arcadius^  and  Hforio- 

JJr^Anyille  will  bavt  thcrcakticicflt  Thdc  to 'be  Shetland  ;  but, 
i  confels,  i  cannot  conceive,  that*  from  tbe.nofthtS'n  extremity 
*  49f'Hnt^a.  to  bhetlafYd^  jObr)uld  be  a  navigation  oi'\fips  d&ys.- 
Jte«iaad'iiaQfiPS|^t<|t«ixrw€f .  t&ep  dsfcripti^n  b^tetw 

t*  <:..•!•  rius. 
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rlvs,  was  fQxmd  in  Britain,'  as  ,Alaatvis,itd(ls.  m 
iiw  preface  i  aniifias.*  lift  of,  tlie.iJatibns  along  t^e 
Wall  of  Antoninus^ .  bet\yeexjL  Cl^de  aijd  Fottt,  as 
'  :ifterward  fhajl  he  Oiewn^-pot  tiat  of*  Hadrian  be-* 
'weep  SQjiyay    ?ukI  Tijae,!'  a^  imagined  hf  v;fl-U 
tjiianejj   .THe  tfinfxmm  Mionmi^.  alfo^  ^ne  qr 
'two  iiames  oi  lSLomah^{!ations  In  ScoBand;   y^jd,  ^s 
a  work  of  nearly  the  fame  period  with  the  Notitia# 
Xb^  i^lgar  title  is  utterly  abfurdjr  .as  Vpfl^msiho^s, 
.Kff  it  offiib/dong  to  no  Apfoninm^  aa  it  iiimtbiis 
ConftantinopolUj   Mdximianopolir,    and  Gonjtaffttna, 
fo  mnft  be  poilerior  to  Conuantine  I.    It  feems  to 
be  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius,    mentioned  by 
Caffiodorus^  and  others ;  but  fee  the  remarks  of 
Gronovius,    in  his  edition  of  Mela^    Lt^.  Bat. 
1696,   Svo*      Some  MSS»  bear  Incipit  Chronica 
ytdii  Cafaris,  a  title  as  juft  as  that  of  Diner arium 
Antonmi :  but  Itinerarium   Imperiale  would  be  the 
beft  title.     The  tabula  Feuiingeriana  has  nothing 
concerning  Britain,  except  a  fmall  fragment  of  the 
foutfa  of  England.      The  Geograpbus   Anonymus 
Rauennas  enumerates  a  few  names  of  places  in 
Scotland :  he  wrote  in  the  feventh,  or  eighth,  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  paflage,  tho  of  no  value,  is  given 
in  the  Appendix. 

Such  are  all  the  ancient  monuments,  which  illuf- 
tratc  the  Roman  geography  of  Scotland.     But  a 
modem  one,  of  a  mod  Angular  kind,  alfo  d.eferves 
mention,  namely,  the  work  of  Ricardus  Corinenfis, 
or  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  a  writer  of  the  Four- 
teenth century.      Mr.   Bertram,    an  Englifhman 
refiding  in  Denmark,  found  this  work  there,  about 
thirty  years  agq,  in  a  MS.  which,  from  a  fpeci- 
men  fent,  Mr.  Cafley,  a  good  judge,  pronounced 
400  years  old ;  and  it  was  publiftied  at  Copenhagen 
in  1758.     The  author  had  it  feems  travelled  to 
Italy';    and  had  there  perufed  Csefar,    Strabo, 
Bttii^fgiy^.  Tacitus,   and  other  authentic  writers. 

>  Stukclcy's  Aocouot  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter, :  757^  4*^- 
z  He 
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He  alio  builds  on  certain  papers  of  a  Roman  Dux^; 
by  which^  if  i  miftake  not,  we  muft  underftand  a 
Dwc  Britamiarum,  or  Governor  of  Britain^  not  a 

general.  Tho  this  work  be  almoft  miraculous  for 
le  age,  yet  it's  authenticity  has  not  been  queftioned. 
and  appears  unquefiionable.  Neverthelefs,  as  bd^ 
ing  fo  late  a  work^  it  mull  be  ufed  with  much 
caution. 

^  lib,  I.  c.  y.  p*  3$«  tx  fragmentis  ^uibnfdam  k  Duce  quo- 
dam  RiMiiano  coofignatisi  et  pofteritati  relldllsy  fequeas  cot- 
leftiuB  eft  Itineiartiiiiu 


CHAPTER 
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^be  efirUeJl  Celtic  it^l^tanU  tf  Scotland. 

THE  Greek  and  llQcnan  writers  muft  now  be 
left  for  a  while,  that  a  pomt  may  be  invefti* 
fated,  on  which  they  afford  no  light.  But  let 
ot  the  reader  imagme  that  he  is  to  be  led  into 
the  regions  bf  fyftematic  conjecture,  or  etymolo* 
gjcal  madnefs.  A  rigid  enquir/after  truth  is  th^ 
lole  aim  of  t'his  performance.  Truth^  hasliounds. 
Error  has  none.  The  cultivated  land  of  icienco^ 
is  not  extenfive :  but  around  it  ly  the  fandy  hiUs 
anddeferts  of  falfehood,  ready  to  be  rai&d  ia 
whirlwinds  by  every  blaft  of  prejudice  or  f(dly^ 
and  to  fwallow  up  parts  at  once,  which  it  requires 
infinite  labour  to  clear. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ceks  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  were  reduced  to  a 
third  Jpart  of  Gaul,  and  to  the  weftern  part  of  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland,  before  the  time  of  Csefar.  But, 
before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Scythians  o£ 
Aila,  they  appear  to  have  held  mod  of  Europe* 
Pliny  mentions  a  Promontorium  Celtica,  which,  by 
the  utiiation  he  gives,  and  the  names  around^ 
muft  have  been  near  Mofcow  in  Ruffia.  The 
Cirtimerii,  who  were  driven  from  the  Euxine,  by 
the  Scythians,  were,  as  the  ancients  inform,  the 
fame  with  the  Cimbri ;  and  the  Cimbri  were  Celts, 
as  fully  Ihewn  in  the  annexed  Diflertation*  The 
Celts  being  expelled  by  the  Scythians,  and  rc« 
4ucec)  to  the  weflbern  extremities  of  Europe,  about 
5do  years  before  Chrift,  little  knowlege  of 
them  can  be  derived  fiDom  the  Grecian  eariieft 

miters. 
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writers,  who  only  mehtiofn  thetn  as  a  people  living 
far  to  the  weft.  But  they  have  left,  in  the  names 
of  rivers  and  hills,  fure  marks  of  their  language 
and  refidence  *. 

"When  a  man  is  writing  upon  a  ppint  of  anti- 
quity, without^  dircdfc  atkhorittes,  he  fhould  fay 
very  little,  and  very  much  to  the  purpofe.  That 
the  reader  may  therefore  fee  at  once,  that  there  is 
a  firm  foundation  for  infcffing  a  Celtic  race  of  men 
to  have  been  the  earlieft  inhabitants  we  can  trace 
of  Scotland,  in  particular,  he ,  muft  attend  to  -a 
feft,  whicrfe  is  equi^dlieiit  to  die  beft  authpritits. 
Thh  ftdt  is  th^  the  tianSeS  of  rivefS,  and  moun- 
tains, aifl  over  Scotltod,  eVe'n  to  the  furtherf  Wefteitt 
iJes,  ate'vefy  often.  In  thit  di^ft  of  the  Celtic, 
cilTed  the  Welch,  of  CufnAig  ^        -.    '4.     - 

Td  pve  this  fa£t  full  wei^t,  it  rhult  Be  re- 
marked that  the  PikS,  whom  Bekia^  mentions  as 
the'  firft  inhibitanf?  6(  North  Britain,  and  whom 
Agricola  found  thefe*,  ]^ere,  as  Bcda  fays,  a  peo- 
ple of  Scy  thia,  a  nanie  Jdrhandes  and  others  give 
to  Scandinavia ;  and  According  to  Tacitus '  were 
Germans.  *Thaf  i^,  by  both  accounts  they  were 
Scythians  or  Gfoths*^  fa^that  the  Cdtic  names 
could  not  be  their's.  Nexft  it  muft  be  remarked 
Aat  the  Dalriads,  or*  ^rfeferit  highlanders,  a  pal- 
try IrHh  colony,  never'  exfended  beyond  Argyle 
f  rll  a  late  period  K  Not  could  the  names  be  theur'Sj 
ffnce  tbe  Welcii  difie*rs'\fridely  from  the  Iriih ;  and 
the'mxnt  ofd  they  are,  the  difference  is  the  greater, 
fy  that  Beds'  marks  them  as  two  different  tongues, 
as  much  as  theEnglifli'  4hd'  Latin  n    Thefe  names 

»  See  thefe  points  fully  ilkiftrattd,  and  tht  autfaoritiet>  xa 
tlie  DiiTertation  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
'-  *"  Seetbe-diftercntdefcrlptions  of  Scotlatfd  j   anif  thblfe  oF 
t)ie  H^bttde*^  b/ Mart^,  Dr^M^cpheribn,  Macaidejv  &^* 

"^  Lib.lvc.  I.  .'■'■.,'. 

1  A^icola,    The  oridor  of  the  Piks  U  fUUv  iUnflrated, 
ftrtrff.  ^    .  ^ 

«  S«ft Dllfert atioft'aiiriesterf. -  ^' A^fliewti;  PkrtiV'. 

8  Beda,  lib;L  c.  i.   quinqutf'  g/tntitm-  liRgitlr.<  .  .  hth 

glocniHH  videUcety  Br4£0]^ui»|c  Scottenii)^'  Pi&6ruoi).  et  LaCi* 

noiuBi. 

there- 
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therefore  neither  belong  to  the  Piks^  nor  Dal- 
riads.  Of  courfe  they  belong  to  inhabitants  pre* 
ceding  both. 

As  the  Irifti  call  their  tongue  Gaelic;  or  Gau- 

lifli ;  fo  the  Wellh  call  theirs  Cumraig.    As  the 

Irilh  call  themfelves  Gael  or  Gauls,  fo  thfe  Welfh 

call  themfelves  Cumri.    Now  it  appears  that  the 

Ceks    (a  grand  generic  nanie,  as  the  Sarmatians, 

Goths,    Mongols,   &c.)    confifted  originally  df 

two  vaft  divifions,   namely  the  Gael  or  Gauls, 

who  were  the  ancient   iidiabitants  of  all  Gaul; 

apd  the  Cumri,  or  Cimbri,  or    Cimmerii,  who 

%c\d  all    Germany  K     As   to  the  etymology  of 

Celt,  Gael,  Cumri,  they  fliall  be  left  to  thofe  qui 

omnia  fciuni  et  plus,  who  know  every  thing  and 

snore. 

,  As  the  ibuth  part  of  Britain  was  firft  peopled 
from  Gaul,  by  Gael,  who  were  afterward  expelled 
by  Cumri,  from  Germany  * ;  fo  there  is  reafon  to 
11^  that  the  north  part  of  Britain  was  firft  peo*  ' 
pled  by  Cumri,  from  prefent  Jutland.     For  the 
paflage  &om  the  Cimbxic  Cherfbnefe  to  North 
Britain,  thro  open  fea,  was  far  more  eafy  than 
:^om  the  fouth  of  Britain  to  the  north,  thro  vaft 
forefts.    Sea,  far  from  hindering,  promotes  evea 
favage  colonization;    and  late  navigators    have 
found  Hands  in  the   Pacific  Ocean,  500  or  600 
miles  from  each  other,  all  peopled  by  one  race  of 
(nen.    Where  men  and  fea  are  founds  canoes  are 
always  found,  even  in  the  earlieft  flate  of  fociety  : 
^d  the  favage  Fins,  and  Greenlanders„  pcrfcrm 
far  l<>i^^  navigation^,  than  from  Jutland  to  Scot- 
land. Trhe  length  of  Britain  is  fo  great,  froni 
fouth  to  norths  that  to  populate  the  lates  from  the 
forqaer,  muft  have  been  a  work,  of  ms^ny  ages ; 
whereas  the  paflige  from  Germainy  was  op^n  and* 
eafy.    Hie  Piks,  as  fi)%  Ihewn  afterward,,  came 

.^  BiAstation.  ^  Psirt  If.  c.  i. 

from 
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from  Norway  to  Scotland ;  and  analogy  may  infer 
that  the  firft  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  later  country 
proceeded  from  the  north  of  Germany*  The  Cim- 
^ritpr  CJumr;,  poflcfledthpco^pf  Germany,  oppo- 
^te  to  North  Britaint  pr  the  Cimbrjc  C^ierfonefe^ 
ev^  doM^p  to  a  late  period.  As  it  is  improbable 
that  the  nortji  of  prjtain  remained  .without  Celtic 
tn^bitants^  while  all  the  oppofite  country  of  Ger- 
inaay  was  hejd  by  ^hem^  |t  is  reafonable  tp  infer, 
that  thQ  Cimbri  werf:  the  |ir{l  inhabitants.  But 
yrhon  we  find  Cimbric  pam^s  of  i^iountains,  an4 
rivers,  repiaining  in  t|ie  moft  f  emote  parts  of  Scot- 
land) the  inference  acquires  f\s  much  certajnty  as  the 
cafe  will  permit*  Thefe  Cfmbri,  t^e '  firft  inha-: 
bitants  of  Scotland  that  can  be  traced,  were  of 
0ne  great  dock  with  the  Cumri,  pr  Welch*;  but 
the  Welch  are  not  their  defc^ndentsi  but  remains  pf 
the  Ciipbri  of  South  Britain,  who  pafled  from 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Qjprmany,  and  drove  the  Gael 
or  Gauls,  the  firjd  jpbabitants,  into  Ireland,  a^ 
Ihall  prefently  be  evinced. 

iThe  Cimbri  held  Scotland  till  the  Pik^  camp 
and  expelled  them ;  an  evept  whic^,  as  fhaU  af- 
terward be  ihewn,  happened  about  200  years  be* 
fore  Chrift.  Thefe  Cimbri  were  driven  by  th^ 
Piks,  down  below  l^h  Fyn,  and  the  Tay,  apd 
after  beyond  the  friths  pf  Fprd^  and  Clyde,  wh^rp 
a  part  remained  till  a  late  oeriod  *,  and  they  lare 
doubtlefs  the  pregenitors  ot  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Clydfdale,  and  Galloway. 

JBut  the  greateft  part  appears  to  h^ve  paft  Into 
Ireland,  from  the  oppofite  ihores ;  and,  if  the  Tu- 
aib'dcDahan  of  Irilh  tables  had  any  exiftence,  it  is 
likely  they  were  Cumri  from  North  Bri^aip. 
For  by  the  Iriih  accounts  >  the  Tuath  <de  Oanan 
came  from  North  Britain ;  and  from  Ptolemy  it 
appears,  that  a  tribe  of  die  Cumri,  in '  Airlhire, 
Renfrew.  &c.  was  called  Danmii ;  as  was  alip  i 

^  Part  n.  I  0*FIalieity,  O'Conor,  Uc 

tnbe 
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tribe  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Ireland,  according  to  . 
Richard.     But  Ptolemy  calls  the  Irifh  tribe.  Da-- ' 
rini;  and  the  Tuath  de  Danan  may  be^a  feiry 
people.     However  this  be,  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Cumri  paffed  from  North  ^ 
Britain  into  Ireland. 

The  Celtic  nations  had  been  driven  to  the  weft  > 
of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  by  the  Scythians,  • 
or  Goths,  1  at  leaft  300  years  before  Chrift,   as ' 
(hewn  in  the  Differtation  annexed : .  and  their  re- 
mains Avere  fo  intermingled  with  their  conquerors, 
that  their  language  and  manners  were  half  Gothic, 
even  before  the  Chriftian  a!ra,  and  have  been  al- 
ways getting  more  and  more  fo-     Hence  no  ac- 
count of  rpal  Celtic  manners,  or  language,  can  be  • 
recovered.    But  from  every  argument  of  ancient . 
authority,  and  of  their  manners  recorded  by  fuc- 
ccffive  authors  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exifting 
even  to  this  day,    jhe  ancient  Celts  muft  have 
been  mer^  fayages.    Afia  was  thp  parent  of  arms, 
arts,  and  cultivation ;    and  when  the  Scythians 
poured  into  Europe  from  the  fhores  of  the  Euxinq, 
the  Celts  were  to  them,  as  the  favages  of  America 
to  the  European  fettlers.      The  Fins  and  Celts 
were  the  fole  indigenes  of  Europe ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  X-aplanders  can  alone  afford  ^any  ana- 
logy whereby  to  judge  of  thofe  of  the  real  Celts. 
This  cenmry  has  been  overwhelmed  with  nonfenfe 
concerning  Druidjifm,   and  Druidip  monuments, 
as  being  uhiverfal  among  the  Celts.    Druidifm,  as 
we  know  from  Cafar",  was  a  late  invention  in  the 
fouth  of  Britain :  3,nd  it  was  totally  abolifhcd  by 
Tiberius  ».     It  was  palpably   Phoenician  °,    and 
was  taught  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwall,  where  they  traded  for  tin  :  nor  is  there 
a  fingle  authority,  in  ell  antiquity,  for  its  ever  ex^ 
pending,  during  the  century  or  fo  that  it  exifted, 

^  Lib.  VI.  n  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  xxx?  u 

*  Differtation  annexed,  p.  68. 
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beyond  the  iland  Mona,  or  Angiefey,  and  the 
Garonne,  or  Ibuthern  bound  of  (!^cltica,  in  GauL 
They  therefore  who  fpcak  of  Druidifm  in  Germany, 
Caledonia,  or  Ireland,  are  mere  vifionaries.  Ta- 
citus Joiew  of  no  Druid^,  either  in  Germany,  or 
Caledonia  p  ;  and  there  is  not  _^  (hadow  of  autho- 
rity for  Druids  in  Ireland.  Druidic  monuments 
form  another  idle  dream  of  antiquifts;  but  the' 
Celts  h^d  no  monuments,  any  more  than  the  Fins, 
or  lavage  Africans^  or  Americans ;  and  thofe  mo^ 
numents  are  really  Ggthic,  and  are  comman  in 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  wjiere  no  Celts,  or  Druids 
were  known.  Tbofe  ignorandy  called  Druidic 
Temples,  are  Gothic  Courts  of  Juftice,  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  in  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  down  to 
a  late  period'. 

p  Gcrmania  et  Agricola.  Caefar  VI.  fay?  es^prefsly,  the 
Germane  had  no  Druids,  neque  Druidis  hc^ent.  Taciius,  ii^ 
^gricola,  fays  the  Paledonlans  were  Germans. 

f  See  Worroiue,  Bartholin,  and  other  Northern  /^ntiq^«^ics• 
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the  Scuthem  Britons^  between  the  rivers  Tnvted  and 

Forth,  Solwof  and  Clydei, 


CHAPTERS 

ft 

Origins  of  the  Southern  Britons^ 

THE  Southern  part  of  Britain,  now  called 
England,  was  no  doubt  originally  peopled 
fiom  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  the  Celts,  or  primitive 
poffeflbrs  of  Gaul,  held  all  that  country,  even  up 
to  the  Rhine.  Thefe  Gaely  or  firft  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  were  driven  into  Ireland  by  another  Celtic 
colpny  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cumrij  from  Germany, 
Temains^^f  which  exift  in  the  prefent  Cumri,  or 
WcUh-  The  laft,  in  their  turn,  were  confined  to 
the  weft  and  north  parts  of  prefent  England  by 
the  Belgaj  2L  diird  colony,  who  arrived  from  Bel- 
gic  Gaul,  and  who,  as  defcended  of  die  Germans, 

*B  3  did 
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did  not  fpeak  the  Celtic,  but  the  GotMc  tongue* 
When  Csefar  landed  here,  he  tells  us,  he  found 
Jgjritain  inhabited  by  two  races  of  men,  the  Belg^z 
in  tJUe  CQUjfttries.Qatbe  foutli-eaft ;  and  tkofchc  callsr . 
Indigenes y  in  the  inner  parts.  The  laft  w^ere  palpably' ' 
the  Welch,  after  called  Britmes,  z%  the  meft  an-  • 
tient  inhabitants  :  for  all  memory  of  the  Gael,  or 
real  Indigenes,  was  unknowji  to  the  Rcmian  and 
Saxon  writers. 

The  bright  page'pf  Caefar  affords  fufEcient  notice 
of  the  Second  and  Tlwd  of  thefe  Cplonie^^  but  a 
reader  of  accuracy  wsill  afk  >ailiat  fad  or  authority 
is  there  for  the  Firft.  Such  a  reader  it  is  my  fole 
ambition  to  pleafe ;  and  i  (hall  therefore  give  him 
the  fafts  which  have  convinced  me,  tho' little  cre- 
dulous^ in  points  of  this  nature.  Every  reader  wiH 
alkxw  Hm  the  Roman,,  and  much  more  the  Saxonk 
writers  were  too  late,  and  too  ujiacquainted  with 
the  Cumrafe  language  and  traditions  to  attain 
knowlege  of  an  eveUt  which  muft  have  happened 
near  a  thoufand  years  before  the  time  of  Csefar* 
This  event  muft  therefore  be  {ought  among  the 
Cimbri  themfelves,  who  expelled  thefe  Gael ;  and*^ 
it  wasfo^vaft,  and  nnuft  have  left  fuch  traces  behind^ 
that  we  may  fafely  truft  them  with  it.  Now  Lloyd^ 
a  man  perfeftly  yerfedin  the  Welch  language  and 
antiquities,  is  our  chief  guide  to  this  feft.  For  m 
his  ArchsBologia  *,  he  tells  us  much  of  the  Guydhe-^ 
Uansy  as  he\calls  them,  bein^  but  a  Welch-  pro- 
nunciation of  Gij:^/,  or  GadheTy  the  Gauls;  Jindlaysf 
they  inhabited  all  England  and  Wales  before  the 
Wekh  came  into  the  iland  and  expelled  them  : 
and  he  adds,  that  thefe  Guydhelian3,  or  real  Abo- 
rigines, doubtlefs  came  from  Gaul  to  this  ilaaid. 
v^  1  nis  faft  Mr.  Lloyd  feems  to  put  beyond  a  doubt,' 
by  remarking  that  in  Walte  itirelf  many  names  o^ 
rivers  and  mountains  are  Gaelic,  not  Cumraig ; 
and  muft  have  been  impofed  by  more  ancieitt:  in- 

•  Preface* 

habi- 
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habitants  than  the  Cumri  or  Welfli.  Mr. .  Mac-' 
pherfon  ^  alfo  has  well  remarked  the  three  colonies 
above,  ftated,  of  Gael>  Cimbri,  and  Belgae,  tho 
he  miftakes  the  Belgse  for  Ceks. 

The  Roman  writers  derived  almoft  their  whole 
ideas  of  Britain  from  the  Belgse,  who  poffeffed  the 
fouth  parts.  As  it  was  natural  to  think  that  Britain 
had  firft  been  peopled  from  Gaul,  and  the  Belgse 
knew  of  no  colony  preceding  the  Cimbri,  whom 
they  found  in  poffeffion,  it  is  no  wondei*  that  thefe 
Cimbri  paffed  with  the  Romans,  who  paid  as  little 
attention  to  the  two  faces  inhabiting  Britain,  as 
,we  do  to  two  Indian  nations,  for  the  real  Indigenes^ 
or  firft  Gaulic  colony.  Caefar  ahd  Tacitus  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  ancient  writers  who  could 
poffibly  illtrfh-ate  this  queftion :  the  former  being  in 
Britain  himfelf ;  the  later,  if  he  did  not  attend  Agri- 
cola,  lived  long  in  Belgic  Gaul  as  Procurator,  and 
had  great  opportunities  of  intelligence.  Yet  has  Bri* 
tain  been  riioft  unfortunate  in  Roman  accountis, 
for  Caefar  left  the  iland  before  much  difcovery  ; 
and  Tacitus  is  fo  brief  and  abftraft,  that  he  of  all 
writers  affords  leaft  materials  for  fuch  enquiry.  He 
is  the  eagle  of  hiftory ;  and  keeps  fuch  a  fublime 
trad:,  that  particulars  often  efcape  his  notice. 

Yet  let  us  confider  a  moment  the  accounts  of 
Caefar  and  Tacitus.  The  former  begins  his  de- 
fcription  thus  :  ^*  The  inner  part  c*  Britain  \i 
poffeiled  by  thofe  who  arc  reported  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  iland  itfelf ;  the  maritime  part  by 
thofe  who  have  paffed  from  Belgic  Gaul,  for  the 
fake  of  war  and  prey  %'*    The  reft  of  his  description, 

•*  Introdii6Hon  to  the  Hiftory  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^  Britanniae  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur,  quos  natos  io  in- 
fuk  ipfa  mecnoria  proditum  dicunt :  maritima  parsab  iis  qui 
prxdae  ac  belli  inferendl  caufai  ex  Belgio  tranderunt,  &c» 
lib.  V.  Britain  was  unmolefted  by  the  Romans  after  this  ti/l 
the  time  of  Claudius,  of  for  near  a  century,  during  whi/h 
the  Belgae  were  always  gaining  ground.  Caefar,  as  Tacitus 
obferves,  only  faw  Britain*;  and  it  is  dptibtful,  \t  Tac^us  faw 
it :  yet  they  are  the  only  writers  in  the  leaft  capable  of  giving 
us  authentic  information. 

B  4  and 
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and  aAioRs  in  Britain,  refer  folely  te  the  Belgse. 
Of  the  Cimbri  he  knew  nothing  but,  as  above  ex- 
preflcd,  that  there  were  reputed  Indigenes  in  the. 
inner  part  of  the  iland.     He  fays  nothing  af  Druids 
itf  his  Britifh  tranfaftions,  nor  of  any  thing  that  can 
apply  to  a  Celtic  people.     Yet,  in  the  next  book, 
jdefcribing  the  manners  of  the  Gauls,  and  after  thofe 
of  the  jGermans,  he  fays,  that  in  omni  Gallia ,  ^  iaf 
^11  Gaul,^  there  were  two  races  of  mep,  the  people 
who  were  held  as  mere  flaves,  and  another  cisXs 
comprizing  the  Equites,  or  Krafts,  and  Druids^ 
aiiid  that  the  Druidic  discipline  was  thought  to  have 
been  invented  in  Britain,    and  brought  from  thence 
to  Gaul ;  and  that  thofe,  who  wilhed  to  ftudy  it 
much,  went  to  Britain  for  that  purpofe.     Now  ia 
the  very  beginning  of  hfs  work,  he  tells  us  Gallia 
omnisy  '  all  Gaul^,  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
inhabited  by  the  Belgse,  one  by  the  Aquitani,  one  . 
by  the  Celt«,  qui  ipforum  lingua -Celta  nojlra  GalU 
appellantur,  alfo  then  called  Gauls  in  fpecial  by  the 
Romans,  as  being  the  Original  people  of  GauL 
Hi  omnes  lingua^  injlitutit^  legibusy  inter  fe  differuvt  i 
,  '  all  thefe  differ  in  fpeech,    cuftoms,     and    laws.' 
Yet  in  defcribing  the  cuftoms  of  Gaul,  he  puts  all 
as  the  fame.     Has  he  not  herein  palpably  contra- 
didted  himfetf?  Or  is  die  faft  this,  that  his   omnis 
Gallia  of  the  Sixdi  book  is  quite  different  from  his 
pmnis  Gallia  of  the  f^rft ;  the  former  applying  folely 
to  the  Cekae,  who  were  peculiarly  called  Galli,  in 
.his  tiaie,  as  Casfar  fays  ?  He  tells  us,  lib.  ii>  c»  4. 
Betgas  ejfe  ortos.aGcrmanis^  *  that  the  Belgse  fprung 
from  the  Germans,^  or,  in  other  words,  they  were 
Xjermans.     The  omnis  Gallia  of  the  Sixth  book,  is 
Gallia  proper,  Celtic  Gaul,  where  alone  Druids 
could  exift ;   for  he  mentions,  in  defcribing  the 
Gemians  in  the  next  page,  that  they  had  no  Druids, 
neque  Uruides  habent.     The  Belgaj  had  of  courfe 
no  Druids,  neither  in  Gaul,  nor  Britain.     The 
Celts,  or  Galli  proper,  had ;    and  it  was  from  the 
Celts  of  the  weft  of  Britain, '  that  this  difcipline, 

according 
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according  to  Ca&far,  came.     Csefar  ufes  Gallus^ 
Gallica,  quite  laxly,  and  indifcriminately,   as  wef 
ufe  Indian.    In  mentioning  the  people  of  Kent,  he 
&ys,  neque  multum  a  Gallica  differunS  conjuefu/line, 
*  in  cuftoms  they  differ  little  from  the  Gallic  :' 
yet  they  were  Belgic,  and  of  courfe  he  means  the 
cuftoms  of  Belgic  GauL     The  word  Gallus  applies 
among  the  Roman?  to  Belgium,  Aquitanta,  Celtica, 
Gallia  Braccata,  Cifalpine  Gauly  all  together,   or 
cither  of  them :  the  word  Brit  annus  applies  with 
the  ancients  to   Cimbri,   Belgse,    Caledones    or 
Piks.     It  is  fromxircumftances  we  muft  determine 
diftinftly  what  diftance^  that  renders  all  objefts  in- 
diftindt,   made   indifcriminate  to  them.     We  in 
Europe  fpeak  of  Indians  in  the  Eiaft,  and  in  Ame- 
rica :  thofe  who  relide  in  Eaft  India,  or  in  America, 
fpeak  of  many  diftinft  nations  in  thefe  countries, 
totally  different  in  origin,  fpeech,  and  manners. 
'  Great  confufion  has  arifen  from  ndt  attemiing  to 
this.     For  inftance,  we  know  that  thofe   Gauls, 
who  took  Rome,  ravaged  Greece,,  and  fettled  in 
Afia,  under  the  title  or  Galatse,  were  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul :  and  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  of  Gallia  Braccata,  and  of  Belgium^  the  only 
Gauls  who  figure  in  hiftory,  were  all  Germans, 
and  not  'one  Celt  among  them.     Yet  are  they  called 
Celts ;  tho  the  Senones,  who  took  Rome,  were  the 
very  Scmnones  of  the  fouth  of  Germany  ;  tho  the 
Celts  wore  no  braccje,    or  breeches,    the  grand 
badge  of  Germans;   tho  we  know  from  Csefar, 
andStrabo**,  that  the  Belga  were  Germans :  tho,  ia 
fliort,  the  CeltSB  were  confined  to  the  moft  remote 
part  of  Gaul,    and  could  not  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  Germans,  and  Iberi,  far  lefs  make  a^ny 
conquefts  abroad. 

i 
^  Strabo  fhews  the  Belgic  manners  to  have  been  quite  Ger- 
man ;  and  fays  riiibly,  that  the  Germans  were  fo  called  by 
thsRomajis,  as  htmg  Gsrmaniy  or  brothers  German  of  the 
Belgic  Gauls.   Lib.  IV. 

^       Tacitus 
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Tacitus  next  merits  confideratiori.  He  defcribeaf 
Britain  in  his  Agricola ;  and,  like  Caefar^  confi^unds- 
all  the  Gauls,  fo  that  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
means  Belgse,  or  Celt  as  •  He  menticnis  threer 
races  of  men  in  Britain,  the  Germans  in  Caledonia  ; 
the  Siluresi  who  were  Celts,  of  Wales  and  Corft^ 
wall  * ;  the  Galli  oppofite  to  Gaul.  It  is  remarka^ 
ble  that  he  alfo  mentions  no  Druids  in  Britain,'lavc 
in  the  Fourteenth  book  of  his  Annals,  when  de- 
scribing the  attack  of  Suetonius  PauUinus  upon 
Mona,  or  Anglefey.  Proximi  Gallis  et  fimileifunt,^ 
^  the  Britons  next  Gaul,  refembl^thc  Gauls,'  is  all 
we  can  get  fr6m  Tacitus,  to  our  prefcnt  purpofe.* 
In  his  Germania  he  ufes  Gallica  lingua,  palpably' 
for  the  Gaelic,  or  Celtic ;  and  he  finds  the  Eftxi^  a 
people  of  prefent  Pruffia,  to  have  a  fpeech  re- 
lemWing  the  Britijhi  They  were  in  all  appearance 
remains  of  the  old  Cimbri,  andfpokethe  CumsFaig.; 
jbr,  had  he  meant  the  Belgic  Britifh,  it  was  aduaf 
German,  fo could  not  be  diftinguiflbed  in  Germany. 
This  is  the  only  faint  hint  we  have,  that  Tacitus 
l^new  there  was  a  peculiar  Britifti  tongue,  neither 
|poken  in  Germany  lior  Gaul ;  and  which  was  pal- 
pably that  of  Caefar's  Indigenes,  the  Cimbri.  Ta- 
citus feems  to  have  known  nodiing  ,of  Britain  fave 
the  coafts.  Had  Suetonius  PattUinus  written  his 
own  campaigns,  and  been  a  man  of  obfervatioa 
like  Csefar,  we  fhould  have  known  the  reft  upon 
Roman  authority,  as  well  as  we  know  the  fouth  in- 
tiabited  by  the  Belgse^  from  Caefar,  and  the  nortb 
inhabited  by  their  German  Brethren,  ^from  Tacitus* 

«  Tacitus,  rnifled  by  the  old  opinion  of  Caefar,  and  others^ 
that  Spain  lay  on  the  'tvtfl  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  hints  an 
idea  that  the  Siinres  came  from  Spain,  but  inftantly  retradls  it, 
and  infers  them  of  Celtic  Gaul,  tho  indeed  Cumraig  Celts ^ 
The  torti.crtnts  et  coUratt  vultusj  *  curled  hair,  and  brown 
faces,'  wjiich  aHbled  himto  think  the  Silures  Spaniards,  be- 
long to  the  C'elts  of  W' alps,  Ireland,  Scotland,  at  this  day? 
who  have  black  curled  hair,  and  brown  faces  ;  thofe  few 
among  them  who  h  ne  lair  faces,  and  red,  or  light  hair,  th«  ' 
grand  ftat^es  of  the  Goths,  are  of  Gothic  extra(5t- 
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Of  the  middle,  Csefar  fcems  to  Have  known  mcffe 
than  Tacitus.  Indeed,  the  Romans  defpifed  Bri- 
tain) and  afford  us  poor  nutterials  ccHicerning  itw 
Strabo,  lib.  JL  p- 1*5.  echoes  their  contempt,  fay- 
ing, that  it  is  an  ile  of  no  ufe,  and  its  people  not  ta 
be  fearedi  No  wonder  then  that  their  accounts  are. 
quke  brirf,  and  inaccurate.  All  it's  people  were 
alike  favages  to  them :  their  various  tongues  and 
manneirs  they  did  not  care  to  fcnow.    . 

Tc  this  is  owing  a  great  deficience  iit  the  accounts 
of  Roman  Britain,  namely,  that  we  cannot  fix  the 
bounds  between  the  Belg^e  and  the  Cimbri,  the: 
Gothic  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  Cekic. 
Mr.  Whitaker,  who  miftak^  the  Belgac  alfd  for. 
Cdts,  attempts'  to  mark  their  taritories^,  but  with 
hi^  ufua!  &ncy,  and  ingenious  aberration  from, 
good  {cnfe<  He  conftandy  refers  to  his  autliori-* 
ties;  but,  upon  confulting  them,  the  reader  will- 
find  that  an  overheated  imagination  bends  its  eye  on. 
vtuancy-y  and  fees  every  thing  where  cool  judgment 
fees  nothing*  From  Cae{ar  and  Tacitus  rio  pofi- 
tive  help  can  be  dwived  on  this  fubjedt.  The 
whole  fouth  of  England  was  poffeffed  by  the 
Belgse,  fave  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  in  which,, 
and  the  fouth  half  of  Wales,  dwelled  theSiLUREs^ 
a  numerous  people  in  two  nations,  the  Dumnonii 
fouthmoft,  and  the  Demtt<g  in  fouth  Wales  *.  That; 
the  Dumnonii  were  Silures,  appears  clear  from  this^ 
that  Taciius  fays  the  Silures  live  oppofite  to  Spain,' 
and  the  Dumnonii  were  in  fa(St  the  only  people  op- 
pofite  to  Spain.  The  chief  oi  the  Scilly  iles  is 
alfo  called  Silura  by  Solinus,  and  the  prefent  naqie 
feems  to  fpring  from  it#  Befide,  the  Silures  are  mtxic 
tioned  as  a  van  people,  like  the  Belga^an^  Cimbri, 

'  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  and  Genuine  Hiftory  of  the  Britons. 

s  In  Richard's  book^  always  to  be  cautiouily  ofed,  we  i^nd 
Cimbri  among  the  Siiures  ;  out  from  his  own  words,  utrumnt 
Vfrp  moihrnumWaiiia  nomen  Merint,  &c.  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
co&£oiiaded  a  Generic  narae  with  that  of  a  tribe,  owing  pro^ 
baUy  to  the.  confured  mamier  of  old  maps* 
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ahd  niuft  of  covflfe  have  had  various  tribes ;  for,  if 
only  one  tribe  in  South  Wales,  as  fuppofed,  Tacitus 
would  not  have  mentioned  them  as  adiftinft  race/ 
for  they  would  have  been  t5o  minute  for  notice* 

Toward  the  north,  if  i  miftake  not,  the  Belga? 
extended  to  the  Humber,  ds"  to  the  Severn  on  the 
weft.  Mr-  Whitakcr  oppofes  this,  and  almoft  con- 
fines them  US  the  fouili  of  the  Thames ;  becaufe, 
fays  he,  Caefar  places  them  in  the  maritime  parts. 
Strange  that  Mr.  W.  forgot  that  England  has  ma- 
ritime parts  on  the  eaft,  as  well  as  on  the  fouth ;? 
-and  that  the  eaft  parts  were  more  oppofite  to  the 
Belgic  coaft  of  the  continent,  than  the  fouth  !^ 
As  all  allow  the  country  fouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
weft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  and  Devonlhire,  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgae,  i  fhall  not 
examine  Mr.  Whitakcr's  revelations  as  to  their  pro- 
grefs  in  this  quarter,  fave  in  one  point  as  a  fpeci- 
men.  Gaefar  fays  that  the  Belgic  tribes  in  Britain 
retained  generally  the  names  of  their  original  tribes 
in  Gaul;  Mr.  W.  who  forgot  that  Csefar  fpeaks  of 
Belgic,  or  German,  Gaul,  dreiams  that  this  refers 
to  Celtic  Gaul ;  and  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  call  the 
Bebroces  and  Atrebates  aboriginal  Britons  or  Gael, 
becaufe  their  names  are  found  in  Gaul ! .  True  j  but 
it  is  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  where,  if  you  lode  into  any 
map  prefixed  to  a  fchool  Caefar,  you  will  find  them. 
The  Morini  are  alfo  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The  Segon- 
tiacty  of  Hampfliire,  feem  the  Stteconioi'Btlgic  Gaul, 
bordering  on  the  Atrebates  there  as  here  :  fee  Clu- 
verius.  The  Heduiy  on  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
alone  remain  difputed.  Mr.  W.  will  have  them 
aboriginal  Gael,  becaufe  diere  Were  Aedui  in  Celtic 
Gaul.  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  as  publithed  by 
Bertram,  \^  fok  authority  for  thefe  Hedui,  and 
•little  to  be  trufted ;  yet,  if  i  miftake'  not,  Mr. 
Bertram  has  redd  Hedui  for  Heffm.  The  Hedui 
were  quite  to  the  fouth  of  Gaul,  and  furrounded 
•on  all  hands  with  hundreds  of  warlike  nations, 
>vhence  it  is  improbable,  if  not  impoffible,  that 
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they  could  come  to  Britain.  Thi^  Eflyi  (fee  C^ar,, 
lib.  V.  and  the  geographers)  were  in  Belgic  G^ul^ 
between  the  Atrebates  and  Morini,  exadly  as  thefo 
Hedui  here.  We  i»ay  therefore  mofjb  f^fcly  reacj 
Heffui. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  north  of.  the  Tl^ames* 
The  Irinobantes  of  Effex,  Mr.  Whitaker,  ai)dall, 
,  ^ant  to  be  Belg« .  ,  The  difputed  nations  therefar* 
are  only  the  CaJJiiy  Boduniy  Cenomanni,  Iceniy  .an<j 
Coritaniy  Jbeing  all  between  the  Thames  and  Hum- 
bcr.  The  CaffU. y/.crt  furely  part  of  the  Fello  Cqffii4 
Belgic  Ga^^r  who  w^rp  the  faffi,  with  an  epithe^. 
Bcfides,  the  very  name  pf  jLondioium,  or  London> 
the  capital  flf  jhe  Caffii  and  of  the  ijaftd,fliews  thsrt; 
they  were  a  Gothic  geoplp  :  Lun^en  being  the  capi- 
tal pf  Anglen  in  Denmark,  wjience  the  Engiflh 
.  came :     and    another    Lupden    in    Schonen  is 
efteemed  the  moft   ancient  city  in  the  northern 
jtipgdoms.    The  name,  is  thought  %o  be  from  the 
Godiic  Lundy  a  wQod  :  Lund-dun^  ,4  fprt|  or  town 
in  a  wpod.   The  Chaffi  were  alfo  a  iGernpian  people, 
^s  Cluverius  (hews.    To  the  Boduni  i  ?ah  find  no 
fimilar    name  in  Gaul,  -fave  that   of  Bqduog- 
A^ti^s,  general  of  die  Neryii,  a  Belgic  tribq.    The 
^JSudiniy  a  Scythian  people,  in  Herodotus,  refemble 
^t :  a,s  does  Bo^fia^  4n  Blanckenburg  of  Germany, 
jBodumnfl  a  pcninfula  of  Jutland,  Bodon  in  M^fia  5 
.  ^.  Gothjc   names  but  Jitde^to  the  purpofe;  tl^o 
it  muft:  be  added,  that  no  fimilar  names  occur  m 
Celtic  Gaul.    The  Cetwrnannty  however,  occur  in 
Cekic  Gaul ;  but  manni  is  a  termination  quite  un- 
known to  any  ^ther  Cekic  nation.  At  thcfaiiie  time, 
tho  diej^  \yere  m  Celtic  Gaul,  they  may  have  be^n 
a  Belgic  tribe,  who,  upon  fome  pique,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,    and  had  lands  affigned  to  them,  as 
ufual  among  bai^barous  pation?.     1  he  Belgje  had 
jnany  f(?ttlements  in  Celcic  Gaul,  as  the  Veneti, 
for  inftance,  even  in  its  extremity,  who  were  Belgse, 
as  Strabo  mforrhs,  lib.  IV.     Names  in  manni  are  all 
Gptliic,  as  Alamar^ni,   Marcomanni,  &c.'    The 
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Ictni  (ttm  to  kav«  been  Belgp>  frbm  aboiat;  the 
Jcius  partus ;  and  who,  migrating  AvhcUy  into  Bri- 
tain, left  no  trace  behind  but  that  name.  It  wa^ 
after  called  -alio  Bonona ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Bemna  was  a  town  of  the  Iceni.  The  Coritani  feem 
alfo  to  have  been  Belgse*  Their  city  is  by  Richard 
called  Rutis^jorion^  a  Gothic  name,  as  appears 
from  Ratiibon,  Ratzeburg,  Ratifboda^  &c.  &c. 
in  Germany, 

Nay  xkit  Brifames^  on  the  nordi  of  the  Humber, 
may  well  be  fufpeded  a  Gennan  nation.  $rigan- 
Hum  in  Spain,  wkh  a  towri  of  the  fame  nanje  oh 
die  Lacus  Brigant'mus  in  Vindelicia,  were  Gochic, 
not  Cekic  j  ai^  is  the?  common  German  term,  brig^  or 
hergy  ^  a  town/  Strabo  and  Stephai^us  Byzantinus 
tell,  that  briga  or  hria  fignified  a  town  in  the 
Thracic,  Getic,  or  Gothic  language.  (See  Part  IV. 
ch.  1.)      ' 

No  ancieht  authority  can  be  broq^t  againCl 
the  above  theory.  C«iar  and  Tacitus  rather  con'- 
firm  it.  Carfal-  mentions  that  many  nations  be- 
yond the  Thames  joinjud  with  C^ffivelkiumjs,  leader 
of  the  fouthern  tribe^^  -  to  9Ppofe  him. '  The  Cim- 
bri  would  rather  have  wiflied  die  deftrudion'of  the 
Belga,  their  w^rft  enemies,  who  hfid  feized  their 
poflefBonsl  I  muft  not  leave  the  Belg«  Without 
hinting,  that,  as-  Piiny  places  a  people  called  Bri- 
tanhi  ^  in  Belgic  Gaul,  it  is  highly  probabfe^  thefc 

*  Harduln  fays,  that  all  MSS.  bear  J^rhamL  Their  fitua- 
tion  was  about  Abbeville  in  Picardy  ;  atad  Sanfon  has  written 
a  book  upon  •  them,  followed  by  Carte.  Both  thefe  writers 
rifibly  ule  a  palfage.  which  Strabo  gives  as  a  fpeclmen  of  2d\' 
CKVit  ignorance^  as  a  pieceof  anctcot /^/^Vwd-r/^ir,  tidmely,  that 
Eritain  was  thought  a  city  of  Gaul  1  Sec  Strabo  IV.  Mr, 
Whitaker  as- oddly  confounds  thefc  with  the  people  of  Bre- 
tagrie,  who  arc  as  diftant  as  the  wefl  is  from  the  caft.  The 
palfage  of  Sulpicius  Severus  is  interpolated,  as  noted  in  the 
edition  of  Vorftius  and  Lc  Clerc.  Sidoniui  Apol-inaris, 
about  480,  is  the  firft  real  ay^hority  for  Britons  in  Bretagne, 
/uptr  Ligerim ;  and  there  is  a  curious  epiftle  of  his  to  Rio" 
tbamus,  their  king, 
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Britanni  were  of  thcfirft  Bdgae  wlio  paffed  into  this' 
iland,  and  gave  a  general  name  to  the  whoie,  tho 
they  themfelyes  afterward  fjplit  into  different  na- 
tions. The  firft  name  of  Britain,  was  Albion,  as 
it  long  continued  to  be  called.  The  name  Britain 
muft  to  all  appearance  )be  fought  for  in  the  Belgic, 
the  Gothic,  tongue. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Cumri  were  apparently' 
confined  to  the  weft  of  Britain,  and  that  part  be- 
tween the  Walh.  The  iTouth  and  eaft  were  held* 
by  Belgae,  and  porhaps  other  Germans,  longj  be-' 
fore  Ca^far^s  time^  Nay,  even  in  the  parts  ftiU  in- 
habited by  Celts,  die  Germans  had,  no  doubt,' 
many  fettlerfients ;  as  the  European  fertlers  in 
America  have  not  only  large  trad:s  wholly  peopled 
by  thcmfelves,  but  alfo  towns  and'  forts  among  the 
favages.  Thus  in  Gaul  the  Veneti,  in  the  weftem' 
extremity  of  Celtica,  were  Belgse,  as  Strabo  in- 
forms :^  and  in  the  extreme  weft  of  Britain,  ftood' 
Menapia,  a  town  of  the  very  fame  name  with  one 
among  the  Scythians,,  or  Goths,  beybnd  the  Caf^ 
pian,  as  we  learn  from  JPtolemy.  The  conqueft 
of  Europe  by  the  Gbthi,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  fecond,  ndt  the  firft,  as  thewn  in 
the  annexed  Differtatiori.  At  leaft  three  centuries 
before  Ghrift,  the  Scythians,  or  Goths^  had  fub- 
dued,  and  peopled^  Europe,  even  to  it's  furtKeft . 
extremities,  as  there^  fully  displayed-  In  Britain, 
the  Cumraig,  or  Welch,  was  called  lingua  Britan^ 
nicay  as  in  Gaul,  the  Celtic  was  called  Gallica,  not 
as  being  the  uniyerfal  tongue,  but  as  the  old  and 
peculiar  fpeech  of  the  earlier  inhabitants .  By  j4me- 
rican  languages  we  imply  not  Spanilh  or  EngliQi, 
but  thofe  of  the  ancient  natives. 

when  the  Piks  and  Irifli  broke  in  upon  the 
North,  the  Cimbri,  who  held  thefe  parts,  were  the 
moft  expofed.  The^  Belgse.  had  -alfo  been  fo  loft  in 
jhe  luxuries  of  Rome,  that  they  feem  to  have  to- 
tally abandoned  their  charader  of  the  bray  eft  of  the 
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Qaijis,  ^nd^could  not  exift  withput  Roman  protec- 
tion, being  by  long  habit  quitp  difufed  tp  arms. 
The  Jutes,  Salmons,  Angli,  w^ere  really  th,e  Gothic 
brethren  of  the   Belgse,  but  finding  them  fo  dc- 
fencelefs,    ufurped  the  power.      Admitting   the 
Belgae  only  to  the,  offices  of  coloni  and  viUatUy  their 
natural  enmity  to  the  Cumri,  or  Celts,  induced 
them  to  give  them  no  quarter,  till  driven  to  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  \yeft ;  after  an  cxterrpination  of 
near  a  third,  and  expullion  to  France,  ^nd  Ireland, 
of  near  another.    But  the  Belgae  feem  to  have 
amounted  to  at  leaft  three  millions ;    >yhereas  the 
conquerors    neyer    appear    to     have    exceeded 
100,000.    Hence  the  Belgic  tongue  muft  in  time 
have  prevailed,    as  the  Lingua  Romana  Rujlica 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  :  and  the  old  language 
cf  England  i§  not  Anglo-Saxon,  but  Anglo-Belgic. 
The  numerous  coloni,  and  Haves  of  the  Saxons, 
even  dpwn  to  thp  Norman  invafion  \   furprife  our 
writers,  who  know  the  Weich  were  expelled,  buj: 
forget  that  fuch  a  people  as  the  Belg$  exifted. 
No  traces  of  Welch  nam^s,    &c. ,  being  found 
ijimong  the  Saxons,  th^ft  numerous  Coloni  muft 
^1  have  been  Belgse,  who  by  intermarriages,  &c. 
gradually  changed   their  fortunes ;  fo  that,  before 
the  Norman  times,  the   Saxons   and  Belgae  l^ad. 
nearly  cpalefced  into  one  people ;  tho  eyen  thei^ 
Doomfday  book  Oiews,  thae  ^e  Coloni  and  Villani 
poffefled  the  far  greater  part  of  t|ie  lands  in  England. 
Moft  of  the  Romans  ifl  BritaJQ  wpre  ■  ftationed  at 
the  walls ;    apd  they  had  alfo  different  colonial 
towns ;    but,    as  we    know  from   Gildas,  Beda, 
&c.  that  they  utterly  abandoned  the  aland  long 
before  the  Saxons  came,   it  is  no  wonder  that  no 
traces  of  Romans  (hoiild  occur    in  xhe    Saxon 
Laws„  tho  fo  frequent  in  the  other  Gothic  Codes. 
.  The  Ron^an  language  f^eqis  to  have  been  very 

*  See  Dpmefday  book';  Wilkins*8  Leges  Saxonicae :  Brady, 
Carte,  and  Hume,  their  abridgerj  Smiirt  on  the  EflgHfii 
Cpnftiiution,  &c  &c. 

'  .  ,       little 
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little  ufed  by  either  Belgians,,  or  Welch.  The 
Old  Saxon,  and  the  Welch,  have  not  many 
,  Latin  words.  Tacitus,  in  Agricohy  tells  us  indeed, 
that  the  filH  principum  of  Britain  ufed  the  Latin : 
and  it  feems.  to  have  been  ever  confined  to 
the  uppef  ranks ;  for  all  Roman  Britain  did  not 
produce  one  Latin  author,  tho  Spain  and  Gaul  did 
many ;  as  Mela,  Lucan,  Seneca,  Martial,  Sido« 
nius,   Aufbnius,  and  others. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

fbe  ^fi^y  Miveih  ibt  Tweed  and  Forth ^  Sm^ 

ani  Clyde. 

THR  tribes  poflfefling  that  part  of  Scotland^ 
which  lyes  fouth  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth, 
tvere  Four  in  number,  namely,  the  Selgova^  No- 
vantay  Damniiy  and  Otadeni.  So  they  fkood  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  who  wrote  about  1 50  years  after 
our  sera. 

That  thefe  tribes  were  all  Cimbric,  or  Welch,  is 
clear  from  Gildas,  Beda,  and  others ;  and  from  the 
remains  of  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde. 
The  Britons  of  Gildas  and   Beda,  as  all  know, 
are  the  Welch,  the  people  whom  Csefar  thought 
born  in  the  iland,  as  the  Romans  and   Saxons 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  aborigines,  the  Gael, 
who  had  all  been  driven  to  Ireland  by  the  Welch 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  former.    Now  Gildas 
and  Beda  mark  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  as  the  old  boun- 
daries between  the  Caledc»iians  or  Piks,  and  the 
Britons.     They  are  indeed  miftaken  if  they  meaned 
that  thefe  rivers  were  the  boundaries,  when  Agricola 
difcovered  Caledonia  to  the  Romans.    For  at  that 
time,   and   tilt  the  province  of  Vefpafiana  was 
•abandoned  by  the  Romans,  the  river  Tay,  on  the 
eaft ;  the  many  lakes  Tay,  Erne,  Veol,  Ketterin, 
Lomond,  in  the  middle ;  and  Loch  Fyn,  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  on  the  weft;  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Caledonians  or  Piks,  and  Cumraig  Bri- 
to;ns.     Tacitus  mentions,  that .  Agricola  waftedthe 
country  up  to  Tay,  three  years  before  he  marched 
irgainft  die  Caledonians;  and  after  his  viftoryover 

-^  Galgacus 
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Galgacus  returned  to  the  cduritf  jr  6f  Aft  Hdrefti,  in 
Fifefhire,  who  are  not  mentioned  as  Caledonians* 
Ptolemy  alfo  Mentions  the  Lelamonius  Sinus,  or 
LochFyn,  as  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Cale- 
donians. But  more  of  this  prefently,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  Damniii  After  the  province  Vefjpafiana  was 
abahdoned^  in  the  fecorid  century,  the  Caledonians 
or  Piks,  feized  all  the  country  down  to  the  wall  oi 
Antoninus,  or  Clyde  and  Forth ;  whence  Gildas 
and  Beda  regard  thefe  rivers  as  the  Boundary. 

I^tolemy's  geography  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly 

embarraffed  ;    and,   by  his  bending  that  country 

to  the  eaft,  his  wholft  longitudes  and  latitudes  be* 

come  falfe  of  courfe*    Richard  of  Cirencefter  pre- 

ferves  the  real  pofition  of  the  country ;  but  what 

deperid6n<ie,  in  fuch  matters,  can  be  had  upon  a 

•wnter  of  thi  Fourteenth  century  ?  He  differs  from 

Ptolemy  in  many  eflential    points,    concferning 

England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Scotland :  aiid, 

wherever  he  does  fo,  muft  by  every  rule  of  hiftoric 

authority  be  prefumed  in  the  wrong,  for  to  fet  his 

audiority  againft  that  of  Ptolemy  would  be  the 

height  of  abfurdity.    AH  we  can  do  therefore  iS, 

to  adjuft  Ptolemy's  account  as  well  as  poflible. 

Richard  places  a  fifth  tribe,  the  Gadeni,  on  the 
folith  of  the  Forth ;  whereas  Ptolemy  puts  them 
on  the  north  of  Clyde,  in  prefent  Dunbartonlhire* 
Ft  is  fufEcient  to  fay,  that  Ptolemy  muft  be  rights 
and  Richard  muft*  be  wrong ;  for  the  later  com- 
bed with  the  former  is  no  authority  at  all.  Pto- 
lemy's text:  expreflly  bears,  that  the  Gadeni  lay  to 
the  north  of  the  Damnii,  raSrivoi  Ss  cc^KTiKoors^t ;' 
whereas  Richard  places  them  qn  the  fouthreaft  of 
the  Damnii.  Ptolemy  fuppofcs  the  north,  to  be 
the  eaft  of  Scotland  ;  and,  of  courfe,  his  norib  is 
the  weft,  not  the  eaft,  as  Richard  infers.  By 
Ptolemy's  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the  maps 
drawn  in  confequence  of  his  defcription,  the  Gadeni 
are  on  the  eaft,  that  is,  the  north  in  reality,  of  the 
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YJ^ma,  u^%V£i^^  or  Filth  of  Clyde.  Richard  makes 
Curia  the  town  of  the  Gadeni,  whereas  Ptolemy 
gives  it  to  the  Ocadeni ;  and  i  fufpeft  Richard  has 
been  mifled  by  a  hafty  perufal  of  Ptolemy's  text, 
which  runs  in  this  order, 

*  The  Gadeni  are  more  northward:  the 

Otadeni  more  fouth ;  among  whom  are^ 

thefe  towns. 

Curia, 

Bremenium.* 
All  interpreters  agree  tliat  thefe  two  towns  belong 
to  the  Otadeni ;  and  not  one  of  them.  Curia  to  the 
Gadeni,  and  the  other  Bremenium,  to  the  Ota- 
deni, as  Richard  underftands.  From  both  Pto- 
lemy and  Richard,  it  is  clear,  that  Curia  lay  far 
fouth  of  Forth ;  and  could  never  belong  to  the 
Gadeni,  whom  Ptolemy  places  north  of  Clyde. 
The  pofition  of  all  the  other  tribes  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy  agrees  with  Richard,  if  you  only  turn  up 
Ptolemy's  map,  fo  as  to  make  his  eaft  the  north* 
One  caufe  of  Richard's  error  was  his  taking  Curia 
for  a  town  of  the  Gadeni,  as  juft  mentioned. 
Another  is,  that  he  puts  the  Attacotti  too  far  fouth- 
caft,  in  place  of  Ptolemy's  Gadeni,  while  the  Atta- 
cotti were  not  in  Caledonia  till  258,  as  after  ftiewn, 
V/hen  th^y  came  from  Ireland ;  and  are  unknown 
in  Roman  hiftory  till  the  fourth  century.  Hence 
Richard,  having  no  room  for  the  Gadeni  in  -their 
real  ftation,  was  forced  to  imagine  another  place 
for  them.  Whereas,  if  we  fuppofe  Richard  right 
in  placing  the  Qadeni  fouth  of  Forth,  a  blank  will 
Ibeleftin  Ptolemy  between  Clota  and  Lelamo- 
nius,  while  all  the  reft  of  his  Caledonia  is  duly 
filled.  No  one  tlje  leaft  verfant  in  fuch  matters, 
can  for  a  moment  put  Richard's  authority  againft 
Ptolemy's;  but,  when  fo  many  other  arguments 
favour  Ptolemy,  it  would  be  abfurd  even  to  doubt  : 
and  we  may  regard  it  as  fixt,  that  the  Gadeni 
were  on  the"nordi  of  the  Clyde* 

4       .  Let 
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Let  us  therefore  confider  the  Four  Tribes,  (outh 
of  Forth  and  Clyde.  To  begin  on  the  weft  jGde, 
and  from  the  fouth,  firft  were  the  SEATOTAI, 
Selgava,  in  Dunfries-lhire,  part  of  Kircudbright, 
&c.  In  their  territories,  Ptobmy  mentions 
thefe  towns  KofSanopryoy,  Carbantorsgum  ;  Ov^hoy,, 
Uxellum ;  Kop3a5,  Corda  ;  and  Tpii^oyrm,  Trimomh^m. 
The  firft  is  thought  Kircudbright,  the  fecond  Caftie  " 
Over ;  the  third  was  the  moft  northern  town  of  tile 
Selgova?,  but  cannot  be  fixt;  the  fourth,  it  is 
thought,  lay  near  Eildon  Hills,  which  have  three 
remarkable  fummits,  and  where  there  are  ruins  of 
a  Roman  ftation.  Among  the  Selgovae  were  aUb 
the  lTot;iP5  stcxpgtg,  If  una  aftuarium,  or  Solway  Firth ; 
and  the  riveri  Noy/o$  and  Aiiouosy  N^vius  and  Deva^ 
or  Nith  and  Dee. 

Next  on  the  weft  were  the  NOTANT  AI,  Nwanta^ 
in  Wigton-ftiire,  and  the  fouth  of  Airihirc;  ^ho 
had  two  towns  Aovxo7f^i(»y  Leucapibia,  and  Pf  r^o- 
viovy  Retigonium.  The  former  certainly  Whithem, 
as  Richard  rightly  fays,  Candida  Cafa.  The 
fecond  apparently  Stranrawen  The  Novantas  alfo 
had  on  the  fouth  the  Isva  Big%vcig,  lena  ajiuarium^ 
now  Wigton  bay ;  and  Avpaovavvog  TroTa/iog^  Abra- 
vafmusfluvhiSy  or  more  properly  Sinus j  as  Richard, 
now  Glenluce  bay.  On  the  weft  the  Nw/owiwr 
XspgovTjgogy  Novantum  Cberfone/us,  now  the  Rinns  of 
Galloway ;  the  Tsptywiog  KoXTrog,  Rerigonius  Sinus y 
now  Loch  Ryan.  As  the  town  Retigonium  ftood 
on  this  bay,  and  gave  it  name,  either  the  bay  or 
town  is  erroneoufly  called;  and  Richard  terms  the  . 
town  Rerigonium,  rightly  as  would  feem.  The 
Novantae  had  alfo  the  Oviloryupc^  KoXtus^  Vidogara 
SinuSy  believed  to  be  Air  Bay. 

The  AAMNIOI,  Damniiy  were  next  on  the  north 
of  the  two  former.     This  nation  was  by  far  the  moft  / 
important  of  the  four ;  and  poffcfled  the  north  of 
prefent  Airihire,   Renfrew,  Lanark,    Linlithgow, 
and  Stirling,  (hires.     They  were  th€t  frontier 'na* 
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tion  of  Cumraig  BritoAs ;  and  on  the  nordi  of  them 
were  the  Caledonians  or  Piks.  The  wall  of  An-' 
toninus,  as  is  f lear  from  Ptolemy,  and  Richard, 
ran  thro  the  territories  of  the  Damnii :  and  the 
later  fays,  that  {he  Pamnii  in  confequcnce  loft  all 
their  territory  on  the  north  of  that  wall,  which  was 
feized  by  the  Caledonians.  The  Daqinii,  by 
Ptolemy's account,.had no lefs  than  fix  towns;  l^ohnc^ 
vw^  Cslania ;  Ou«vSouap«,  Vanduara ;  'Ko^toc,  Qoria  ; 
AXoivvoc,  Alauna ;  A/v^ov,  Lindum ;  Ou/po^/c;^,  Vifforiam 
Richard  gives  the  three  laft  towns,  tp  the  Horefti ; 
but  adds,  that  before  the  wall  of  Antonine  was 
built,  the  Horefti  were  efteemed  part  of  the  Dam- 
nil.  In  fad  the  Horefti  of  Tacitus  are  unknown 
to  Ptolemy,  who  marks  their  towns  as  of  the 
Damnii ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Caledonians 
were  not  poflefled  of  Fifeftiire,  or  the  land  of  the 
Horefti,  till  after  the  province  of  Vefpafi^na  was 
abandoned.  Tacitus  mentions,  that  Agricola 
wafted. the  country  up  to  Tay,  three  years  before 
he  went  againft  the  Caledonians ;  and  that  afta: 
conquering  Galgacus,  and  his  Caledonians,  he 
went  back  to  the  lands  pf  the  Horefti^  and  it  2ip- 
jpears  that  the  Horefti  were  not  Caledonians.  By 
i^tolemy's  defcription,  the  Caledonians  began  on 
the  fputh,  at  the  Sinus  Lelanxonius,  or  Loch  Fyn. 
Of  the  above  towns  Colania  is  thought  Lanerjc ; 
Vanduara,  Paifley;  Coria,  Bprdiwick  Caftlp; 
Alauna,  Kier  near  Stirling ;  Lindum,  Ardoch ; 
Viftoria,  Perth,  or,  according  to  others,  Dalgin 
Rofs.  .  The  KAwTfls  sig%vgig.^  Clota  ajiuarium,  or 
iirth  of  Clyde,  was  in  the  territory  of  e  Damnii. 
The  flTAAHNOI,  Otadeni^w^rc  int^eLothians, 
Berwickftiire,  Peebles,  and  Northumberland.  They 
had  two  towns,  Yi^omocy  Curia ;  and  Bp^jLtfwov,-  Breme-. 
nium ;  both,,as.appears  from  Ptolenjy  and  Richard, 
fouth  of  Tweed,  the  former  fomewher^  in  Rox- 
burghftiire ;  the  later  is  thought  Rochefter  in  Nor- 
•(huniberland.     Jt  is  furprizing  that  there  were  no 

towns 


towQS  ii>  the  Lo;hi^^  ^q4  Qerwicls;(hir«i  npw  (h; 
TOpft  fertile  parts  of  Scptlanid.  Among  the  O^- 
dcn\  were  the  BoS^p^^t  «<5%yj^  Bgd^riq  ajit^amm^  qf 
firth  of  Forth>  aiad  river  AMvvpg^  ^launus,  Of  Ah^9 
|n  Northuipbierlaad. . 

Of  chefe  tribes  it  is  mc^  lik^y  that  thpfi?  qn  t^f 
fouth  and  e^iiy  the  Selgovas  and  Ot^^i,  wer^.  4 
continuaticM)  pf  thofe  CixTibric  natipns  which  he}4 
^  the  north  of  p;:efent  England.     Thofe  on  the 
weft,  or  trie  Dgmnii  a^id  Npy^nt^s,  we  inay  well 
fvippofe,  w^re  2^  part  of  th^  old  Cimbric  ij:>habitant5 
pf  fhe  whole  of  Septland ;  ajui  who  carfte  intp  th^g 
pwts,   ^^r  th^ir  ^pvliion  by  the  Piks,  ^tipul 
200  ye^s  before  Chrift,-  either  finding  th§  cpu^try 
vacant,  or  poflG^ffed  by  Qael,  whon^  th?y  f;!(:p^lled, 
or  beipg  aUoAved  thefe  proviAce?  by  their  bxcthre^. 
in  ;he  fo;uth.     This  Damnii  wer?  perhaps  the  TuatU 
de  Dannan,  pf  the  Irifli  Anqais,  who  paffeid  frpjp 
Scotland  into  Irelap4 .    Th?  Novant^  ieenj  merely 
a  part  of  the  DapMifi,  as  the  TriqpbaQtes  were  oi, 
the  Belg^^    aqd  the  Di^rnnpnii    of  the   Sihire|» 
The  name  Novantae,  if  we  for  ojice  believe  thp 
Cf Itic  etyi:iap|qgifts,  rpe^ijs  rJe,w-comer§;,  or  Stran- 
gers ;  and  we  may  re^onabiy  fuppofe  it  given  tp 
thofe  Cvimriof  North  Britain  whp  firft  c^rpe  down 
upon  their  brethren,   the  o}d  ppffeffpr^,  and  of 
i:purfe  went  fpirtheft  to  the  fouth. 

!^chard  places  a  tribe  cajled  Dqmw  Albania  a 

pepple,  he  fay?,  little  J^ppwRj  ^^  Currpunded  with 
l^kes  and  mpuntai^j,  in  fha;  part  of  Scotland,  which 
iye^  between  Lpch  TTay,  and  Lpcb  Lomond;  in 
which  indeed  flp^^e^  are  v^  rppuptains,  and  about 
feyep  cpnfider^t)le  l^l^es,  Dqeh^rt,  f>ne,yeol,  Lub- 
nich,  Kecterin,  Arghy>  Ven^char.  It  deferves 
great  ^tenjioi;!,  th^t  theft  D^nii  Albani,  and 
their  ncighboi|f s,  the  Attacotti^  ^re  the  only  na- 
tions tp  tie  fpynd  in  pld  Scotland  which  occxir  in 
!^ichard,  ^nd  i^ot  ii)  Ptolemy.  This  leads  us  to 
cpgclude  ]v\th  9ert3iety,5hat  neither  of  thefe  nations 
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were  in  Scotland,  in  Ptolemy's  time.  The  Atta- 
cotti,  as  {hall  be  after  (hewn,  were  the  Dalreudini, 
or  firft  Irifli  fcttlers,  mentioned  by  Beda,  who 
were  really  the  firft  Irifli  Scots,  who  ever  fettled 
there^  and  who  .were  thence  called  by  the  Britons 
Atta-Cotti,  or  Hither-Scots,  to  diftinguilh  thwii 
from  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  The  firft  fettlement  of 
the  Attacotti,  or  Dalreudini  in  Scotland,  hap- 
pened about  the  year  258;  and,  as  theDamnii 
Albani,  itnd  they,  are  the  only  nations  in  all  Scot- 
land mentioned  by  Richard,  but  unknown  to 
Ptolemy,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  infer,  that  thefe 
Damnii  Albani  were  a  p^rt  of  theTuath  deDannan, 
which  returned  from  Ireland,  with  the  Attacotti, 
and  were  called  Albani,  or  Mountaineers,  to  dif^ 
tinguifli  them  from  the  other  Damnii.  At  the  fame 
timie,  if  any  one  chufts  rather  to  believe  that  thefe 
Damnii  had,  in  theit"  country  fo  Inacceflible,  be- 
caufe  of  mountains  and  lakes,  as  Richard  fays,  de- 
fended themfelves  a'gainft  the  Piks,  to  a  late 
period,  there  is  little  objedtion,  fave  that  this  idea 
is  not  fo  probable  as  the  former. 

The  SelgovsB  feem  to  have  acknowleged  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Brigsintes,  for  in  Annandale  was 
found  a  ftatue  infcribed  to  the  Goddefs  Brigantia, 
as  an  infcription  to  lier  was  found  near  Chefter, 
another  in  Yorklhire ;  but  war,  or  other  accidents, 
may  have  tranfported  thefe  articles  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  Tacitus  informs  xis, '  in  yfgricola, 
that  the  Brigantes  were  the  nioft  numerous  nation 
in  Britain.  That  is,  the  Brigantes  proper,  with 
the  many  Celtic  tribes  fubjeft  to  thcml  The  Ro- 
mans were  alfo  chiefly  ftatibned  in  their  country, 
along  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  were  more  known  to  the  Romans  than 
any  people  in  Britain.  Tacitus  informs  us  i  that  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  that  Petilius  Cerialis 
fubdued  moft  of  the  Brigantes.  Seneca  in  flattery 
Scribes  the  conqueft  of  the  Brigantes  to  Claudiirs, 
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ilio  the  lieutenants  of  that  prince  only  attacked 
the  Brigantes^  but  did  not  fubdue  them. 

lUe  BritsinnoSy        Scuta  Brigantes        Nova  Romanae 
Ultra  vagi  Dare  Romuleis         Jura  fecuris 

Littora  ponti,        Colla  catenis       1 1.  Tremere  Oceanum* 

4.  £t  caenileos  8.  Juffit ;  et  ipfum 

The  Scuta  Brigantes  has  puzzled  the  critics ;  and 
jbme  aWlirdly  propofe  to  read  Scoto  \  Juvenal, 
Sat.  XIV.  V.  197.  mentions  the  caftella  Briganfum. 
Thefe  four  tribes  in  the  South  of  Scotland, ,  the 
Selgova?,  Novantaj,  Damnii,  and  Otadeni,  feem  all 
to  have  yielded  to  the  Romans  fbon  after  Cerialis 
conquered  the  Brigantes ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
firft  or  fecond  year  of  Agricola's  command,  for 
we  find  no  mention  of  any  battle  fought  with  eithei^ 
of  them,  and  Agricola  began  his  northern  progrefs 
in  the  third  year  of  his  command,  hy  piercing  to 
the  Tay  •,  as  in  the  fourth  he  fortified  the  fpace 
between  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  placed  forces  in 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  is  oppolite  to  Ireland. 
If  i  miflake  not,  Tacitus  has  abridged  the  fame  of 
Cerealis,  thinking  thereby  to  enhance  that  of 
Agricola,  for  he  feems  to  have  completel;^  fub- 
dued  the  Brigantes. 

After  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was  built,  about  121, 
and  that  of  Antoninus,  about  140,  the  new  name 
of  MiEAT-flE  begins  to  arife  for  the  nations  be- 
tween thefe  walls.  -Etymology,  when  applied  to 
names,  which  may  have  that  origin  among  ten 
thoufand  which  is  leaft  fufpefted  by  us,  becomes 
fheer  frenzy  :  that  given  of  Mseatas  is  plaufible, 
as  all  thefe  Celtic  dreamers  take  care  to  make  their 
etymologies,  knowing  that,  the  more  foolilh  a  pur- 

*  The  palTage  ftrikcs  at  firft  as  meaning  *  with  blue  (hields.* 
By  poetic  licenxze  the  fingular  mxy  be  ufed  for  the  plural,  and 
ii  {o  It  ihoxild  be  (CpruUo/cufo,  But  by  the  fame  licence  the 
paflage  may  remain  :  Virgil  has  camera  Grains  for  quod  ad 
€attra;  io  ccfrukos  feuta^  coeruleos  quod  ad  feuta  i  io  alia  tdgm^s^ 
and  other  phraies.  It  is  a  common  Helieoifm  ;  £(/^;  r' 
ivM^y  KAi  twt  rargilJK,  where  KaTa  is  underftood*  See  Gram^ 
xnarians* 

.  fuit. 
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fuit  is,  it  has  thq  more  need  of  a  cloke  of  feeming 
decency  to  cover  it.  They  fay  that  in  the 
Celtic  this  word  means  Midlanders,  a  name 
which  might  naturally  fpring  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  people  between  the  walls,  and  be- 
tween Roman  Britain  op  one  fide,  and  Caledonia 
on  the  other. 

Ptolemy  in  1 50  knew  nothing  of  thi$  ne^y  name : 
and  Paufanias,  who   wrote  about  the   fame  time, 
feems,  in  total  ignorance  of  Britain,  toc^Ufhe  Ma^^tse 
Brigantes,    In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  or  about  the  year  164,  there  were 
commotions  in  Britain,  which  Calphurnius  Agri- 
c;ola  was  fent  to  quell ;  as  \ye  learn  from  Capito- 
][inus,  inhis  Life  of  Marcus.  It  feems  probable,  that 
Calpi>v?ri>ivis  had  no  fuccefs ;  and  tli^t  it  was  ^t 
.fl|is  time  that  Vefpafiana  was  left,  if  not  the  pther 
province,   north  of  Hadrian's  wall.     For  np  in- 
fcript:ions  but  of  the  reign  of  Pius  have   be^n 
found    at    l^i^  wall ;    and  fpon    after  thi?^    we 
find  the  tribes   between    the   walls  had  thrown 
p|F  the  Roman,  yoke,    and  bore    the  indepen- 
dent   nan^e  of  Mseats.      pjo,  in  narrating  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  fhews  that,  about  the  year 
183,    both    the  Caledonians    and    M?sat£B    had 
Tprokcp^  in  upon  the  enapire ;  and,  after  harraffing 
tlie  provinces,  killed  a  Roman  general  who  op- 
ppfed  them.     And  th^.t,  tho  repulied  by  the.  general 
,Marcellus,  tjiey  continijed  in  ^rrns,  till  Severus  the 
emperor  came  hirtifelf  in  207  againftthem. 

In  relating  l\ie  e^peditiqn  of  Severus,  Diomen- 
.tipns  the  Mse^t? :  ^nd  defcribes  thern  and  the 
.  Ci^ledQnians  as  the  oply  ^  nations  in  Britain  not 
fubjeft  to  Rome.  The  former  afted  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  later.  Severus  overrran  both  the 
Maeatae  and  Caledonians,  tho  with  the  almoft  incre- 
dible lofs  of  50,000  men  ^ :  a  \o{^  which  no  Ronian 

*  Dio  libf  76,  but  Dio  is  a  i'ulk  and  ignorant  author. 

army 
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army  ever  fbfbuned  in  ai^y  ptjacr  45^De4itien.  Y^ 
W5I5  he  h?\^^\Y  returned  xo  YorJc,  wtieu  the  Cale? 
dooian^  nrft,  as  Dio  f^ys^  and  then  the  M^ata?^ 
were  again  in  jirms.  Invincible  oatioftSi  will  £01119 
fay,  and  wprthy  t^o  contend  with  Rorne!  Bi^  ^ 
mor^  jfobcr  feader  wi|l  rafhcr  wilb  ttat,  for  th? 
lasting  advai^t^gp  of  Scotl^d,  every  p^i:  of  it  had 
received,  along  with  tEe  yo|^|  the  cujitivfiti^n  pjf 
Rome. 

Severus  dying  at  York  in  2 1 1 ,  his  fon  Caracalla 
made  a  difgraceful  peace  with  the^  Caledonians  and 
Maeatae.  "  From  that  time  forward,"  fays  Innes, 
^^  it  appears  the  Caledonians  poflefled  themfelves 
of  a  part  of ,  the  lapds  of  the  Mseatae,  or,  rather 
united  to  the  Maeatae,  ihared  in  their  poffeflions, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  firths,  till  Thcodofius  re- 
duced that  country  into  a  pr^ovince  about  370." 
I  wifli  this  accurate  writer  had  mentioned  his  au- 
thority for  this  idea ;  for  my  part,  i  know  of  none : 
but  this  muft  be  examined*  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  extent  of  the  Pikifli  dominions. 

Certain  it  is,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
Mseatae  after  this  peace  of  Caracalla ;  hardly  any 
thing  being  to  be  fopnd  concerning   Britain,  till 
360,  when  we  find  the  Piks  adting  in  cpnjunc- 
tion  wirii  the  Scots  or  Irilh.      About  the  year 
290,  Caraufius,    and  after  him  Conftantius  Chlo- 
rus,   are  faid    to    have    carried   on    war  in    the 
north  of  Britain.     For    the  former  we  hdve  no 
better    authority    than   Nennius :    but  the   later 
might  be  (hewn  from  the  Panegyrics,     The  Bri- 
tons fubdued   by    Conftantius    were   in   all  ap- 
pearance the    Maatse ;    and   being    neareft  the 
Roman   provinces,  they  moft    have    borne   the 
whole  brunt  of  war;  and  appear,  by  this  con- 
flid,  and  irregular  incurfions  of  the  Romans  in- 
to  their  country,   to  have  been  extremely  di- 
minifhed,  and  confined  to  the  north  parts  along 
{I15  fritji§.     The  Piks  upon   this  had  recourfc 

to 
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to  the  alliance  of  the  Old  Scots  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  MseatSB  feem  to  have  had  no  further  con-e 
cern  in  their  expeditions,  than  by  allowing  them 
to  pafs  then:  grounds  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tory. About  370,  Theodofius  ereding  the  coun- 
try of  the  Maeatae  into  ^e  province  of  Valcn- 
tia,  the  remains  of  thefe  people  foon  became  as 
j;>eaceable  as  the  foudiiem  Britons. 


CHAPTER 
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rbe  Walk. 

INN  E  S,  in  his  laudable  Critical  Eflay  on  the 
Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  has 
given  an  accurate  account  of  the^  Roman  Walls  in 
Britain ;  and  i  (hall  in  this  lid  do  little  more  than 
follow  him,  Thefe  walls  were  in  two .  diftant 
places;  namely,  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth, 
and  between  the  Solway  and  Tine.  The  laft  pro- 
perly belongs  to  England ;  but,  as  there  is  a  necef- 
fary  connedion  between  them,  both  ftiall  be  con- 
fidered  together  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Agricola,  as  Tacitus  informs  in  his  life, 
raifed  a  line  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  ClydQ 
and  of  Forth,  G/(?//^  and  Bodotria.  ^o  xhsit  fummotis 
velui  in  aliam  infulam  hojlihusy  *  the  enemies  being 
removed  as  into  another  ifland",'  the  whole  of  Bri- 
tain fouth  of  thefe  firths  fliould  be  regarded  as  a 
quiet  province.     This  was  in  the  year  8 1  • 

2.  That  frontier  was  quickly  loft,  and  Hadrian 
thought  proper,  in  the  year  121,  to  build  a  wall 
between  Solway  and  Tine,  thus  retiring  eighty 
miles.  That  Hadrian's  wall  ftood  here  is  clear 
from  Spartian,  who  fays  it  was  eighty  miles  long, 
whereas  the  fpace  between  Clyde  and  Forth  ex- 
ceeds not  thirty.     Nor  has  the  fituation  of  this 

•  We  are  not  hereby  to  underftand  that  this  line  of 
forts  formed  the  frontier  between  the  Southern  Britons  and, 
Caledonians  ;  for  the  later  held  ^nly  down  to  Tay  and 
Loch  'Fyn,  as  above  fiiewn.  If  Richard  may  be  trufted,  Agri- 
cola  built  Vii^orla  on  the  Tay:  and  the  fpace  between  the 
line  of  F<Tts  and  the  Caledonians  was  furely,  at  any  rate,  am 
advanced  frontier,  guarded  by  flations  of  light  troofs,  as 
was  atcerwar4ihe  caie  when  the  wail  of  Antoninus  was  built. 

wall 
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wall  been  qtieftioned ;  as  infcriptions  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt. 

3^  Antoninus  Pius  recovered  the  firft  barrier 
by  the  great  fuccefs  of  LpUius  Urbicus  his  general ; 
and  a  waH  was  built  on  the  lihe  df  Agricoid's  forts, 
between  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  This  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus, built  about  the  year  140,  was  foon  abandoned, 
for,  as  Horfley  obferves,  hot  an  infer iption  has 
ever  been  round  near  it  but  what  refers  to  Antoni- 
nus Fius  arid  hi:^  retgn^ 

4.  In  iTO  Scverui  a^IftWithdr^^  the  bmindaiy, 
and  built  a  new  wdl  between  Solv^ay  and  Tine, 
For  that  this  \Va^  tht*  plaice  6f  hi^  ^all  appears 
from  the  hiftoi^iansi  as  Innes  fheu's.  B\lchanah, 
^nd  others,  are  thereferi  mittaken.  in  placing  it 
feetiv^ecA  Clyde  and  Forth. 

5.  In  367,-  the  empenoi^  ValeAfihian  1.  fent 
'bvef  Theodofitrs  his  geiter^l  (fatfier  of  Theo- 
dofius  I.)  to  Britain,  a'^arnft  riie  ?iks  artd  Scots; 
•who  n6t  bnfy  rcptlled  thtrh,  but  leized  ori'the 
lands  between  the  wafi^s,,  and  crefterf  them  into  i 
province  by  the  nanie  of'Valentia'.  Yit  ftrongly 
fortified  rt^s  northern  border,  between  Clyde  and 
Forth;  and,  as  RichaM  faj^s,  buik  Theouofia, .  or 
Dunbarton,  as 'a*  ftrorig  hold  and  frontier  town. 
Hence  this  was  confidered  b}"  Beda,  and  Others,  as 
the  grand  limit  between  the  B'riton^  and  Piks. 

'  6.  Stilicho,"  as  Claudian  informs,  added  fortifica- 
tions-to  this  barrier,  aboitt  398. 

y.  The  Romans  having  abandoned  Britain  about 
the  year  409,  thd  Britcnis,  about  421,  reqiiefted 
their  affiftance  againfb  the  Piks  and"  Scots.  They 
^rived,  and  repelled  the  etleltiy  ;'   and  caufed  the 

.  Britons,  to  bujld  a  turf  wall  pn  the  piarch,  between 
Clyde  and  Forth,  as  the  former  had  been  tlirown 
down.  Beda,  lib.  I.  c^  12.  gives  a  diftinft  ac- 
count of  this  wall,  which  reached  from  Alcluyd, 
or  Dunbarton,  to  a  place  about  two  miles  weft  ot 
Abercorn,  called,  as  Beda  fays,  PGanvahel  in  the 
PikiQi  tongue,    Peneltbn    in   Saxoi>      Nennius 

fay 
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ikpy  it  was  called  Pengiau!  (in  Brjti{h)j  Genail  iii 
Scotifh,  or  Irifli,  Penelttta  in  Englifli :  this  plac6 
where  the  wall  ends,  is  now,  as  Gordon  iavs,  caHeA 
Cair-in,  and  is  juft  tWo  miles  Weft  of  Abercom. 
But  Gorddii^  confounds  the  wall  of  Antoninus  with 
this  wall.   '^  ' 

8,  The  laft,    and  moft  important,    wall  ever 

built  iri  Britain,  According  to  Bcda*s  account,  Vas 

*that  raifed  by  the  Romans,  who  agarh  uhddr  the 

commarid  of  Gallio  cariie  to  dffift  the  Britwrs 

agiinft  their  old  bhemies,  the  Pifcs  and   Scots, 

about  tfhe  yeat  426.     This  wts  of  folid  ftofne,  and 

buift  between  thie  Sbl><^ay  'iiid  Tine,  as  B6da  fays ; 

who,  adds  that  it  ran  hard  by  HagufMdiitti,  or 

Hexham,  in  Northumberland.     Gildis  ^ '  fay§  6f 

this  wall,  that  it  pafTcd  a  inari  t^que  admare^  inter 

urhes  qua  ibidem  forte  ob  metum  hojiium  collaeata  ftce^ 

funi,  '^  from  fea  to  fea  among  the  towns  which  had 

hedtt  erefted  there,  for  fear  of  the  enemy/    Thefe 

towhs  Were  the  Roman  ftations   on  the  fouthet'n 

wall.  ■  . 

Thus,  of  thefe  Walls,  Five  were  on  the  Notthei'n 
frontier,  or  between  the  Clyde  and  -Fortlrin  Scot- 
land; and  Thrke  were  in  England,  between  Sol- 
way  and  Tine. 

'  Thefe  Three  Southern  Walls  were  ratfed  by 
Hadrian,  Severus,  and  Gallio  :  the  firft  as  Wduld 
feem  tif  turf ;  for  Capitolinus,  me'htioning  the  Wall 

^  Cap.  14,  rtiurutn  (non  tit  felterum)  suMpr^   i>uiLfco 

pRiVATOQ^E,  adjundtts'fecommiferabFiirbiisTndi^enrs,  folito 

ilnidlurs  more>  tramite  a  mari,  &c.    This  pafliige,  like  .all 

the  dark  Celfic  worfc^of  Gildas,  is.confufeq   and  obfcure  : 

Hon  utdtteruik  refers  to  the  turf  Wall,  cap.   1 2:  fitito,  i  fufpc^t, 

fiioutd  htfiUdo*     Beda  ufes  the  words  of  Gildas,  a  mari  ad  Ware 

Ttito  tramite  inter  terbes,  &c.  arid  adds  FiRWto   d£   lapide. 

Gildas  defcribingthe  turf  wail,  421,  c.  12.  fays,  it  was  ere<^ect 

irons  infulam  ;  and  Keith,  in  the  preface  to  his  Scotifli  Bi(liops» 

fodiiftily  infiers  thence,  that  Caledonia  was  confidered  as  ano- 

fter  iland  ;  fot^tfing  that  irdm  implies  ^<ff^,  as  well  as  Ife- 

yond.    Our  antiquifls  ought  to  be  advifed,  not  to  apply  clallic 

interpretation  to  writers  notclaffio;  but  to  fludy  the  media  et 

infima  LatinUasm 

of 
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of  Piiis,  faysj  tffifl  i»ttro  cefpUith^  '  another  turf 
waU/  which  implies  the  former,  or  that  of 
Hadrian,  to  hgve  been  alfo  of  turf.  Thefe  turf 
walls  had  foundations,  and  towers  of  ftone ;  and 
large  ditches.  The  wall  of  Severus^  vf^  thought 
to  be  of  ftone,  as  Aurelius  Vidtor  puts  it  as  a 
greater  work  than  all  his  conquefts  i  which  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  if  he  only  repaired  the  tupf 
wall  of  Hadrian.  If  lb,  Gfallio  feems  only  to  have  * 
repaired  the  wall  of  Severus*    But  of  this  after. 

The  Five  Northern  Walls  begin  with  Agf  icola's 
line  of  forts,  then  the  turf  wall  of  Antoninus  ;  next 
that  of  Theodofius,  which  feems  but  a  reparation ; 
the  additional  forts  of  Stilicho ;  and  the  turf  wall 
of  the  Britons.  There  never  was  a  ftone  wall  here ; 
and  that  afcribcd  to  Severus  feems  the'only  ftone 
wall  erefted.  ^ 

The  wall  of  Severus  Is  a  Angular  monument; 
for,  tho  he  had  penetrated  to  the  very  extremity  of 
^  Caledonia,  yet  he  was  contented  to  reiign  a  large 
traft  of  country;  while  there  feems  no  reafbn 
againft  his  building  the  wall  at  the  Northern  fron- 
tier. The  glory  of  building  a  long  wall  certainly 
was  not  equal  to  the  ihame  of  reiSgning  a  territory ; 
fo  that  vanity  ctould  not  be  his  inducfemeiit.  Yet 
his  hiftorians  fay  he  acquired  territory.  A  palpa- 
ble  contradidtion  !  If  any  writer  were  to  deny  that 
Severus  built  any  wall,  it  would  be  difficult  to  an- 
fwer  him ;  for  certain  it  is^  that  both  Herodian 
and  Dio,  who  wrote  fo  near  his  time,  are  utterly 
filent  about  this  glory  of  his  reign.  Spartian,  a 
weak  Writer  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  near  a  ceti- 
tury  after  Severus,  is  the  firft^  who  mentions  it ; 
and  what  ^  the  ftatc  of  hiftoric  knowlege  then  was 
mp-y  be  judged  from  the  beginning  of  the  life  of 
Probus,  by  Vopifcus,  in  the  fame  CoUeftion  ^. 
VopifcuS  is  the  beft  of  thefe  authors,  and  lived  un- 
der  Diocletian  ^  and  he  fays  that,  for  want  of  writers, 

«  Hift.  Auguftae  Scriptorcs. 
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the  a&ioQ$  and  memory  of  Probus  had  almoft 
perilhed  !  That  is  in  a  fpace  of  tmelve  ot fourteen 
years! 

Yet  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  traQ:  be- 
tween the  walls  might  be  regarded  itfelf  as    % 
real  advanced  frontier,    to  be  inhabited  by  his 
fubjeds,  at  their  rifk,  but  upon  no  account  to  be 
entered  by  the  enemy.     Thefe  Roman  Walls  feem 
by  no  means  to  have  been  the  dire£b  and  abfolute 
frontiers,   but  only  protedions  for  the.agricultors, 
and  peaceful  fubje&s.     Beyond  them  were  appa- 
rently exploratory  camps,  and  ftations  \  and  large 
bodies  of  men«  who  lived  by  hunting  and  fifhing^ 
and  had  no  prop^ty  to  raife  their  fears.    If  we 
truft  Richard,  there  was  a  whole  province,  Vef- 
pafiana,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus.     Horfley" 
obferves,  from  infcriptions,  &c.  that  the  Rohians, 
even  in  the  time  or  Severus,  poflefled  grounds 
north  of  his  wall.     According  ;to  all  appearance 
therefore,  tho  Severus  might  build  this  wall,  yet 
he  regarded  that    of  Antoninus    as  the   adual 
direft  frontier.     He  might  build  his  wall,  to  pro- 
ted  the  cultivated  lands ;  leaving  his  foldiers,  and 
fbme  roving  Britons,  to  jgtiard  themfelves,  without 
the  wall,  or  within  it.  4t  pleafure.    Caracalla  was 
forced  after  his  fathers  death,  in  211,  to  make  a 
difgraceful  peace  with  the  Caledonians ;   aiid  to 
give  up  part  of  what  his  father  had  gained  ^ 

The  Northern  frontier  was  never  held  for  any 
time.  The  forts  of  Agricola  were  abandoned  in  a 
(hort fpace.  Hadrian,  in  izi,  built  the  South  wall. 
Antoninus^  after  the  Piks  had  been  driven  back^ 

^  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  takes  th^ 
Catrail,  running  from  Melrofe^  fouthwefl,  for  the  houndaiy 
fixt  by  Caracalla ;  but  it  is  nceeflary  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  Gordon  unhappily  took  a  way  for  a  wall.  See  Remarks 
ou  the  Catrail,  in  the  Riliquia  Gaitana.  General  Roy,  wh^ 
has  examined  the  Roman  antiquities  in  Scotland  with  great 
care,  found  no  wall  where  Gordon  marks ;  but  a  military 
road.  See  his  Dcfcription  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  Scotland, 
with  fine  drawings,  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  1  vols,  folip. 

D  .built 
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built  the  North  wall,  about  140,  which  feems  to 
have  remained  the  barrier  only  for  about  the  re- 
maining fpace  of  his  reign,  or  2 1  years,  for  no 
later  infcriptions  have  been  found.  In  2 1 1  Cara- 
calla  withdrew  the  frontier.  In  367  it  was  firft 
placed  for  any  time  at  the  Northern  wall,  and 
continued  till  426,  when  it  was  again  drawn 
South. 

Theodolius,  in  367,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  acquirer  of  the  territory  between  the  walls ; 
and  he  erefted  it  into  a  province,  which  was  held 
till  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  Britain.  After 
the  Chriftian' religion  was  embraced  by  Conftan- 
tine,  few  or  no  Roman^  infcriptions  are  to  be  found, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Gruter.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  no  infcriptions  of,  or  after,  the  time 
of  Theodofius  fliould  be  found  in  the  north  fron- 
tier }  n6r  of,  or  after,  that  of  Gallio  in  the  fbuth. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  fliewn  that  the  Roman  walls 
were  by  no  means  the  pofitive  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  domain,  in  Britain.  But  his  arguments 
are  a  little  confufed,  for  no  one  evjer  doubted,  that 
Valentia  was  held  by  the  Romans  till  their  final 
departure*  The  point  was  to  Ihew,  that  the 
Romans  hid  ftations  and  fettlements  beyond  what 
was  regarded  as  the  barrier ;  as  beyond  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and^ 
beyond  that  of  Hadrian  in  hisr  reign.  Horfley 
has  Ihewn  in  particular,  that  Netherby,  to  the 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall,  was  a  Roman  ftation,  in 
the  reign  of  that  emperor.  If  we  believe  Richard, 
the.  Province  Vefpafiana  exifted  beyond  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  :  but  few  Roman  infcriptions  have 
been  found  to  the  north  of  this  wall.  Arthur's 
Oven,  a  Roman  work,  ftood  to  the  north  of  it. 
But  this  muft  be  examined  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  province  Vefpafiana.  We  know  not  what 
force  was  ftationed  at  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in  his 
time.  Nay,  what  is  mojfl:  puzzling,  tho  we 
might  believe,  that,  after  Theodofius  founded  tlie 
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province  of  Valentia,  and  he  ^nd  Stilicho  fortified 
it's  northern  frqntier,  the  chief  Roiinan  force  fliould 
have  been  maintained  at  this  frontier ;  yet  from 
the  Notitia  and  Itineraries,  if  we  truft  modern 
interpretation,  it  appears  that  the  whole  Roman 
troops  were  Hill  ftationed  at  the  wall  of  Severus. 
The  reafons  of  antiquaries  are  often  fantaftic ;  and 
it  may  be  ftrongly  fufpefted  that  the  ftations  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia,  zsper  line  am  valli,  were  along 
the  Northern  frontier,  and  the  coaft  oppofite  to 
Ireland.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Vdllum  of  Richard 
and  the  Itinerary,  afcribed  to  an  Antoninus,  but 
written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  is  the 
Northern  frontier ;  not  the  Southern,  which  was 
called  Murus,  as  Ad  Murum,  or  Newcaftle,  &c. 
and  it  is  moft  reafottable  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
Notitia,  Vallum  has  the  fame  acceptation. 

If  the  reader  will  carefully  examine  thofe  who 
have  placed  thefe  ftations  at  the  wall  of  Severus, 
he  will  find  that  they  have  not  even  a  fliadow  of 
foundation.  Horfl^y  and  Warburton  ^  have  faid 
all  that  can  be  ftated  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  they 
feem  to  have  taken  the  matter  for  granted.  The 
fole  coincidences  (for  they  cannot  be  called  argu- 
ments) which  they  produce,  are,  that  by  beginning, 
the  ftations  in  theNotitia  at  the  eaft  endof  the  Wall,* 
they  find  infcriptions  by  two  troops,  the  Cobors 
Prima  Tungrorum,  and  the  Prima  yElia  Dacorum, 
at  places  which,  by  their  account,  anfwer  to 
Borcovicum  and  Amboglannaj  where  thefe  troops 
are  placed  in  the  Notitia.  But  unhappily  this  ar- 
gument will  weigh  nothing,  when  we  refledt  that 
thefe  very  infcriptions  are  dedicative  of  altars  to 
Jupiter,  and  other  gods ;  and  by  the  form  of  the 
letters,  and  other  marks,  feem  as  early  as  Hadrian's 
reign.    At  any  rate,  they  muft  have  preceded  the 

^  Mr.  Warbnrton  (notthe  bifliop)  in  his  Vallum  Romanum 
orPidtsWall,  London,  1753.  4to.  The  title  is  impropei;, 
for  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  was  fpecially  called  FaUum ;  that 
of  Severus,  as  imagined,  or  Pidts  Wall,  was  termed  Muru?. 
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Notitia  by  more  than  a  century ;  for  after  Con- 
ftantine  J.  the  whole  armies  of  Rome  were  Chrif- 
tian,  as  appears  from  the  labarum  on  medals,  and 
many  other  tokens ;  and  no  altars  to  heathen  gods 
could  be  erefted.     So  that  thefe  coincidences  are 
matters  of  chance,  hot  of  argument ;    tho   indeed 
it  be  mych  to  be  fufpefted  that  the  infcriptions 
led  to  the  idea  of  fixing  the  troops  at  the  ftations. 
And  it  muft  be  added,  that  an  infcription  by  one 
of  thefe  troops  was  found  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wall;  for  which  Horfley  accounts,  by  faying  it 
was  firft  ftationed  there,  and  after  moved.     In- 
fcriptions, by  no  lefs  than  'three  of  the  cohorts 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  have  unluckily  been 
alfo  found  along  the  wall  of  Scotland ;  namely 
th^  Prima  £atavorw?2,  the  Prima  Hifpanorumy  and 
the  Prima  TJngrorum. 

Arguments  there  alfo  are  for  the  flat  ions  in  the 
Notitia  not  being  at  the  Southern  Frontier,   For  i . 
Not  one  name  of  a  ftation  in  the  Notitia  in  the 
leaft  coincides  with  the  modern  ones  ih  Northum- 
land.     2.  Not  one  infcription  can  be  found  which 
mentions  the  name  of  a  (ingle  iftation.     3.  Lugu- 
valliuWf  the  greateft  ftatioa  on  the  Southern  Fron- 
tier, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Notitia ;  and  Horf- 
Jey,  &c.  are  obliged  to  fuppofe  it  alone  deferted  ! 
4.  Pons  jElii  never  was  a  name  for  Newcaftle, 
which  in  all  the  Itineraries  is  called   Ad  Murum, 
Thefe  arguments  are  fufEcient  to  (hew  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  placing  thefe  ftations  at  the 
Southern  frontier ;  and  the  two  laft  feem  to  evince 
that  they  could  not  be  there. 

Other  arguments  might  alfo  be  brought  for 
thefe  Stations  of  the  Notitia  being  along  the 
Northern  Frontier ;  for  the  Province  of  Valentia 
was  founded  in  367  ;  and  it  appear^  from  Beda 
and  others,  that  it  was  kept  till  the  Romans  left 
Britain  about  409,  and  fome  years  after  :  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  infer,  that  the  fortified  frontier,  or  Val- 
ium, when  the  Notitia  was  compiled,  was  to  the 

north 
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north  of  this  province.     It  is  not  to  be  fuppbfed 
that  a  fingle  trace,  or  infcriptlon  oifthefe  troops,  can 
be  found,  for  hardly  an  infcription  appears  after 
Conftantine  I.  thro  the  whole   Roman    empire. 
Befide,  they  only  continued  forty  years ;  whereas, 
had  they  remained   at  the  fouthern  frontier  for 
three  centuries,  as  fuppofed,  it  might  be  expefted 
that  the  name  of  fome  one  ftation,  in  the  Notitia, 
might  have  found  it's  way  into  an  infcription,  or 
the  Itineraries ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.     On  the 
-whole,  the  point  with  regard  to  thefe  Rations  of  the 
Notitia  ftands  thus  :    i.  Antiquaries  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads,  that  they  were  at  the  Southern 
Wall ;    but  this  is  no  argument,      i.  As  they 
manage  the  matter,  two  infcriptions   have  been 
found,  which  coincide  as  above  ftated ;  but  they 
are  oblijged  to  pafs  one  which  is  fully  againft  them : 
and  three  infcriptions  of  the  fame  troops  have  been 
found  in  Scotland,  which  more  than  balance  the 
others.     3.  There  are  pofitive  and  direft  argu- 
ments, that  the  Vallum  of  the  Notitia   is  not  the 
Southern  barrier,  for  No  Luguvallium^  tho  the 
moft  noted  ftation  on  that  barrier,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,   and  No  Ad  Murum^  or  Newcaftle. 
And  there  is  no  argument  whatever  againft  it's 
being  the  Northern :  for  Theodofia,  or  Dunbar- 
ton,    is  beyond  the  €nd  of  the  wall  which  is  tt  - 
Dtinglas :  and  the  ftations,  if  in  Scotland,  muft 
have  run  fouth  of  the  two  firths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth. 

It  is  a  pity  this  point  is  rather  uncertain,  for  if 
the  ftations  were  really  on  the  Northern  barrier,  as 
ieems  moft  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  antiquaries 
have  hitherto  been  much  miftaken.  And  if 
they  were  on  the  Southern,  it  would  be  a. 
moft  curious  faft ;  as  it  would '  Ihew  that  the 
Romans  did  not  fortify  the  extremity  of  their 
^  real  poffeffions,  but  had  aftually  a  military  pro- 
vince   beyond  the  wall  at  all  times;  as   Vefpa- 
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fiana,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninu$ ;  and  Valentia> 
beyond  that  of  Hadrian. 

Upon  the  moft  mature  examination  i  am  fully 
convinced,  that  Severus  built  no  wall  in  Britain, 
nor  raifed  any  rampart,  Dio  and  Herodian>  who 
lived  near  his  time,  both  writing  under  Alexander 
Severus,  about  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  tho  they  narrate  his  life  and  fmalleft  adtions 
at  great  'length,  are  quite  filent  as  to  this.  Spar- 
tian,  who  wrote  in  a  moft  ignorant  's^ge,  about  a 
hundred  years  after,  is  the  firft  who  mentions  it ; 
^  and  he  is  followed  by  Aurelius  Vidtor,  and  others. 
All  hiftorians  agree  that  Severus  gained  territory, 
fo  that  he  could  not  withdraw  the  frontier.  Tho 
the  wall  be  of  folid  ftone,  and  a  furprizing  monu- 
ment of  Roman  power,  yet  is  there  not  the  fmal- 
left infcription  to  be  found  in  honour  of  Severus ; 
while,  in  the  Northern  turf  wall,  the  infcriptions 
in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius  are  numerous. 
Only  one  infcription  mentioning  Severus  has  been 
found  in  Northumberland,  or,  as  is  believed,  in 
Britain;  and  it  is  N«  109  in  Horfley,  which 
was  difcovered  at  Hexhani,  confiderably  fouth  of 
the  wall :  and  it  only  refers  to  building  fome  fort 
or  temple.  The  infcriptions  in  the  wall,  and  it's 
ruins,  refer  almoft  wholly  to  the  Centuries,  and 
Cohorts,  who  built  it ;  and  they ,  are  fliort  as 
CENT.  V.  or  the  like,  and  rudely  engraved.  For 
thefe  reafons  i  lend  full  aflent  %o  Bed'a,  that  this 
ftone  wall  was  built  by  Gallic ;  tho  that  venerable 
writer  be  miftaken,  in  faying  that  Severus  had 
formerly  raifed  a  turf  rampart  here,  following  in 
this  the  errors  of  Spartian  and  Viftor.  As  to  the 
Welch  name  of  Gual  Sever ^  which,  it  is  faid,  they 
give  to  the  wall  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  al- 
fo  given  to  that  between  the  firths  of  Scotland ; 
and  vulgar  appellations  are  fo  vague  and  foolilh, 
that  no  man  of  found  fenfe  can  reft  even  a  ftraw 
upon  them.  1  am  convinced  therefore  that  there 
are  but  two  lines  of  fortification  here ;  namely, 

that 
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that  of  Hadrian,  of  turf  and  ftone,  with  double 
ditches  before  it ;  aind  that  of  Gallio,  of  folid  free, 
ftone,  near  eight  feqt  thick,  raifed  b^   the  joint - 
contributions  of  the  Britons,    who  facrificed  to 
their  fears  every  confideration  of  expence.     They- 
foon  found  that  no  walls  can  defend  cowardice; 
and   ought   to    have    remembered    the   Spartan 
apophthegm  of  Agefilaus,  who,  being  afked  where 
were,  the  walls  of  Sparta,  pointed  tp  his  fcddiers, 
and  fa  id  There. 

The  Northern  barrier  more  peculiarly  con- 
cerns my  prefent  labour.  If  the  reader  wilhes  to 
fee  plans  and  defcriptions  at  large,  he  is  referred 
to  Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septetitrionale,  or  Horf. 
ley's  Britannia  Romana.  It  ihall  only  be  here  re- 
marked, that  it  is  of  turf,  upon  a  ftone  founda- 
tioa;  and  is  about  Four  Yards  thick.  It  can  be 
traced  from  Dunglas,  near  Dunbarton,  to  Cair- 
iden,  two  miles  eaft  of  Kinneil.  The  infer iptions 
found  near  it  are  far  fuperior  in  elegance  to  thofe 
found  in  the  Southern  frontier.  Horfley  alfo  ob-  . 
ferves,  that  they  much  excell  the  later  in- two 
other  refpedts  ;  becaufe  they  mention  the  emperor 
by  whofe  order  the  wall  was  built ;  and  the  quan- 
tity done  at  each  part,  by  each  legion,  or  vexilla- 
tion.  The  Legions  employed  were  the  XXth 
Vakns  Viilrixj  the  lid  /iugujla,  and  the  Vlth 
ViElrix.  Three  legions,  if  complete  with  the 
auxiliaries  of  each,  &c.  would  amount  to  Thirty- 
fix  Thoufand  men.  The  infcriptions  found  along 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  were  numerous  in  Horfley's 
time,  or  fifty  years  ago  :  fince  the  canal  was  dug, 
they  are  much  encreafed.  The  infcriptions  founi 
in  Northumberland  equal  in  number  thofe  0^ 
Cumberland,  and  all  the  reft  of  England,  put  to- 
gether. Thofe  found  along  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
will  now  equal  thofe  found  in  Northumberland, 
or  half  of  thofe  found  in  all  England.  Had 
Severiis,  whofe  medals  are  fo  fine  and  various, 
And  to  whom,    as  now  difcovered,    the    pillar 
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called  PompeyV,  at.  Alexandria,  was  cre&cd  by 
one  city,  had  he  built  this  wall,  every  part  of  it 
would  have  been  filled  with  his  glory  ;  whereas, 
not  one  hint  can  be  found  from  infcriptions  that 
this  vaft  work  is  his.  Reafon,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  Beda,  will  therefore  vindicate  our 
afcribing  this  prodigious  monument  to  Gbllio, 
and  the  fears  of.  the  Britons  :  for  fear  is,  of  all 
paflions^  the  moil  extravagant,  and  will  throw  even 
gold  and  diamonds  into  the  fea* 
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TH  E  hiftory  of  a  frontier  is  ever  confofed. 
The  perpetual  changes  it  undergoes,  like 
the  waves  cdF  a  troubled  ocean,  prevent  any  di{^ 
tinft  refleftion  of  the  fua  of  truth.  A  filent 
defert,  or  a  fccne  of  tlood ;  or  now  poflcflcd  by 
one  nation,  now  by  another ;  it  is  impoflH)te  to 
derive  order  from  confufion,  or  knowlege  where 
xnaterials  muft  be  wanting. 

The  foutherh  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  rivers 
Clyde  and  Foith,  to  thofe  of  Solway  and  Tyne, 
tirus  including  alfo  a  part  of  Nofthumberlaiid, 
may  be  regarded,  during  the  Roman  times,  as 
merely  a  large  frontier.  About  the  year  78,  the 
nations  who  held  it,  namely  the  Sclgova?,  No- 
vantes>  Damnii,  and  Otadeni,  had  either  been 
vanquiflied  by  Cerealis,  or  had  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted  to  Agricola.  A  great  part  of  the  Damnii, 
and  Brigantes,  now  went  into  Ireland,  as  Richard  ' 
fays ;  and  as  the  names  given  by  Ptolemy  and 
him  prove. 

Britain,  being  elFcftually  fubdued  by  AgricoU, 
feems  to  have  remained  quiet  till  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  about  forty  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Hadrian's  reign,  as  his  biographer  *  fays, 
the  Britons  could  not  be  kept  under  the  Roman 
power  :  and  Richard  tells  us  that  both  the  pro- 
vinces Vefpafiana  and  Mseata  were  then  broken. , 
In   121,    he  built  the  fouthern  wall,    feeming 

^  Spartian.  apud.  Hid-.  Aug.  Script. 
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filcntly  to  relinquilh  both  thcfe  provinces.  But 
nineteen  years  after  Antoninus  Pius  recovered 
M ^ata ;  and  built  his  wall  on  the  northern  fron- 
ti^r^ 

About  the  year  164  Calphurnius  Agricola  was 
fent  ipto  Britain,  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  quell 
fome  commotions  *>,  apparently  in  the  north  ;  but 
his  fuccefs  is  d<iubtful,  for  no  liifcriptions  but  of 
Pius  occur  in  the  Northern  Wall ;  fo  that  it  would 
feem  that  all  between  the  walls  was  now  loft.  In 
the  tnnc  of  Coiwuodus,  about  i8^,  the  Mseatae^ 
were  again  i^  ajrms ;  and  continued  not  only  in 
freedom,  but  to  infult  the  fouthern  frontiei:,  till 
Severus  arriv^  In  297.  In  211  Caracalla  leems 
to  have  left,  the  Mseatae  in  full  pofleflion  of  this 
province ;  for  it  is  clear  from  infcriptions,  tha^ 
the  Roman  forces  continued  at  the  fouthern  bar,-: 
rier. 

About  ^90  Conftantius  %ems  to  have  reduced 
the  M^eatds ;  and  their  numbiers  ^ppf  ar  to  hav^ 
been  much  diminiihed,  for,  when  jyc  agaip  find 
^ritifli  affairs  mentioned,  their  name  never  occurs. 
We  have  indeed  no  mention  of  the  Maeata?.  after 
ill ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  filence  of  Roman 
.writers  concerning  Britain,  from  21.1  to  .360, 
fave  a  few  hints  of  the  Panegyrics. 

In  360,  we  learn  from  Ammianus%  that  thp 
Scots  and  Piks  were  grafting  the  parts  of  Britain 
next  to  the  frontier.  And  in  364  he  fays  the  Piks, 
Saxons,  Scots,  and  A  ttacots,  molefted  the  Britons 
with  conftant  incurfions :  and  in  367  that  the 
Piks,  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Dicaledones 
and  Vefturiones,  and  alfo  the  Attacots,  wafted 
the  Britilh  provinces.  When  Theodofius,  the 
general,  arrived,  about  the  later  year,  he  found  the 

*>  Tmnr inebat  etiam  Britannicum  belliim  ;  ct  Catti  in  Ger- 
maniam  ac  Rhetiam  irruperant.  Et  adverfus  Britannos  qui- 
dem  Calphurniiis  Agricola  miiTus  efl  )•  contra  Cattos  Aii£dius 
Vii^loriniis.     CapiuHinus  in  Marco,  ib. 

*  Lib.  XXVI.  XXVIl.  XXVill. 
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Piks  and  Attacots  advanced  even  to  London  and 
Kent.  Driving  them  back,  he  purfued  them  to 
the  firths ;  an^^  recovering  all  the  land  between 
the  walls,  he  made  it  a  province,  under  the  new 
name  of  Valentia,  from  Valens  the  emperor. 

This  province  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Romans  forty-two  years,  till  409,  when  fhgy  Jefi; 
Britain.  Upon  this  the  Piks  and  Scots  ruflxed  in, 
and  again  ravaged  all  till  42 1 ,  when  the  Romans 
affifted  the  Britons  to  repell  them ;  and  the  Bri^ 
tons  again  built  or  repaired  the  wall  between  Clyde 
and  Forth,  as  Beda  fliews.  But  this  barrier  had 
no  avail :  and,  about  five  years  after,  the  Romans 
under  Gallio  came,  for  the  laft  time,  to  aflift  thcf 
Britons,  and  built  the  grand  wall  between  Solway 
and  Tine.  The  Piks  and  Scots  then  feized  on 
all  Valentia  up  to  the  new  wall,  as  Beda**  fhews  ; 
but  having  met  with  fome  defeats  from  the  Bri- 
tons, the  Scots  went  home  to  Ireland,  while  the 
Piks  continued  quiet  in  their  ndw  pofl^effions . 

'  Revertuntur  ergo  impndentes  graiTator^  Hibemi  domum, 
poft  non  multum  tempus  reverfiiri.  .  Pi6ti  in  extrema  parte 
jnfulae  tunc  primuniy  et  deinceps,  quieverunt ;  proedas  tamen 
nonnunquam  exinde,  ec  contrltiones,  de  Britoium  gente 
^%^rG,  non  cefTantnt.  I.  14. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

4 

Tbi  kingdom  of  Sir  at -Clyde. 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  tnoft  obfcure  and 
difiicult  part  of  the  whole  Scotilh  hiftory  : 
and  as  i  have  in  coniequence  given  k  the.greateft 
labour  and  attendon,  Co  i  n>uft  deiire  the  reader 
to  watch  my  fteps  with  a  fevere  eye;  and  judge  for 
hiiixielf^  on  the  materials  which  fhall  here  be  fur- 
nished with  the  utmoft  impartiahty^  and  which^  it  is 
prefiiuned,  are.all  that  can  be  found  uponthis  fubjed:. 
As  i  ihali  in  this  chapter^  for  the  fuft  time,  quote 
the -ancient  Lives  of  Saints,  i  muft  requeft  the  reader 
to  obferve  that  this  evidence  is  univerially  ad- 
mitted by  the  learned  of  all  countries  atxl  religions^ 
as  irrefi;a^ble  with  regard  to  hiilorioaad  geograr 
phic  fads.     And  rightly  ;  for  there  could  be  no 
poffibl^  temptation  to  fusion  in  thefe  sticks  :  but, 
ea  the  contrary,  every  inducement  to  preferve 
thefe  grand  features  exactly,,  in  order  to  colour 
their  ridiculous  tales.     A  Life  of  a  Saint  may  be 
regarded  as  a  religious  novel ;  in  which,  tho  the 
miracles  be  fidtion,  the  geography  and  hiftory  are 
always  real.   In  the  grand  Collection  of  the  French 
Hiftorians,   executed  with  a  care  and  magnificence 
worthy  of  a  great  nation,  extracts  from  the  ancient 
Lives  of  Saints  are  inferted  under  each  century, 
or  divifion,  as  equal  vouchers  with  the   ancient 
hiftorians :  and  in  that  of  the  Danifti  hiftorians, 
tho   executed   by    proteftants,    in    a    proteftant 
country,  the  fame  plan  is  followed*     Montefquieu 
and  Gibbon*  have  not  difdained  to  found  upon 
the  Lives  of  Saints.    But  having  f^id  fo  much  on 

^  Efprit  des  Loix  XXX.  1 1 .  &c. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  Vcl.  VI-  p.  95,  8vo  ed.  fays,  *  The  ancient 
legendaries  deferve  fome  regard,  as  they  arc  obliged  to  con- 
nect their  fables  with  the  real  hiilory  of  their  own  times.*  He 
then  quotes  lives  of  Saints,  from  th€  U'lfimtm  dt  Franct, 

thi^ 
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this  fubjtft  m  the  preface^  let  us  return  to  our 
prefent  pointy  after  premifijig  that  the  reader  muft 
not  confound  the /kingdom  of  Strat^Ciyde,  ^the 
object  of  this  chapter,  with  that  of  Cumbria,  the 
obje£t  of  the  next :  for,  tho  this  has  almoft  uhi- 
verfally  been  done  hitherto,  it  is  an  error  as  fliall 
prefently  be  fliewn.    The  kingdom  of  Strat^Clyde 
included  only  Dunbarton,  Renfrew,  and  the  upper 
part  of  Lanerk-ihire.    That  of  Cumbria  cpm- 
prited  Cumberland  and  Weftmordand  in  England.^ 
A  fpace  of  only  fixty  miles  lay  between  them ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proximity  has  occafioned 
their  being  confounded,  as  the  materials  concern- 
ing them  are  fo  barren. 

In  this  chapter  i  ihall  lirft  prodtice  all  the  au- 
thorities which  can  be  found  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Strat-Clyde ;  and  then  offer  a  few  remarks. 
To  proceed  according  to  the  chronological  order 
of  the  writers  quoted  : 

I,  Adomnan,  elected  Abbot  of  Hyona  in  679, 

wriite  the  life  of  &•  Columba,  the  converter  of 

the  nwthern  Piks,  in  three  books.     In  book  I. 

of  the"  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  •  written  in  the 

13th  century^  the  fourteenth  chapter  runs  thus : 

*  jd  prophecy  jof  the  holy  man^  concerning  king 

RoderCy  the  Son  of  Totally  who  reigned  at 

Peira  Ooieke^y    (the  rock  of  Clyde.) 

*  The  fame  [Roderc]  being  a  friend  of  the 

*  Saint  [Columba]  fent,  at  another  time,  a  fecret 
^  meflage  to  him  by  Lugbeus  Mocumin,  wifliiiig 

*  to  know  if  he  Ihould  be  flain  by  his  enemies,  or 

*  not.     Lugbeus,  being  alked  by  the  Saint  con- 

*  cerning  the  fame  king,  his  kingdom  and  people, 

*  aafwered  as  in  pity.  Why  do  you  aik  me  about  . 

*  this  wretch,  who  can  by  no  means  know  what 

*  hour  he  Ihall  be  flain  by  his  enemies  ?  The  faint 

*  upon  this  faid.  He  ihall  never  be  delivered  into 

*»  De  RegeRoDERe<»,fiiiaTotail,  quiPetraCloitheregna- 
vit  bcati  viri  prophecia. 
■Alio  ID£M  in  tempore,  &&    MS,  in  BibU  Reg.  8  D.  IX. 

^the 
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^  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  hue  fhall  die  in  his 

*  houfe  upon  his  own  pillow.    Which  prophecy 

*  of  the  faint  concerning  the  king  was  fulfilled. 

*  For,  according  to  his  word,  he  died  an  eafy  death 

*  in  his  own  houfe/ 

It  muft  be  obferved  upon  this  quotation,  that 
the  tides  of  all  the  chapters  of  this  work  arc  in- 
fallibly put  by  Adomnan  himfelf  j  for,  without 
them,  the  cha^pters  would  often  be  unintelligible, 
as  the  Jibove,  among  many,  may  Ihew;  for 
Roderc  is  never  mentioned  before  or  after,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter, refers  to  its  title  :  as 
do  many  others  in  the  work.  Adomnan  is  indeed 
fo  exaft,  that,  at  the  end  of  this  pcrforaiance, 
we  find  a  folemn  injunftion  *"  not  to  alter  a  finglc 
word  in  tranfcribing.  Yet  has  this  work  been 
altered  in  fome  parts ;  a  few  chapters  being  omit- 
ted in  the  MS.  from  which  Canifius  printed  it, 
which  are  to  be  found  here ;  and  a  few  are  omitted 
here,  which  may  be  found  in  Canifius.  The 
work,  when  complete,  contained  all  to  be  found, 
either  in  Canifius,  or  in  this  MS.  as  is  evident 
from  the  ftyle,  and  connexion ;  and  a  genuine 
edition  Ihould  be  of  equal  extent,  but  ought 
chiefly  to  follow  this  MS.  which  is  moft  ancient 
and  correft. 

'  2.  Beda,  who  wrote  in  731,  mentions  Alcluith, 
or  Petra  Cluith,  as  remaining,  in  his  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Britons  \    He  fays  it  flood  upon  a* 

«  Admonitio  Adoinnani  ad  Scriptores.  Obfccro  cos  <iui- 
eunque  yoluerunt  hos  defcribere  libellos,  imo  potius  adjura 
pf  r  Chriftum  jiidicem  fapculoruru,  ut,  poftea  diligenter  dc« 
fcripferint,  conferant,  et  emendant,  cum  omni  diligentia^ 
ad  exemplar iinde  e^^traxerunt ;  et  hanc  quoque  adjurationem 
hoc  in  loco  fubfcribant.  Uflier  obferves,  that  in  this  he  imi- 
tates Irenaeus,  and  Eiifebius  in  his  Chronicle.  U^er  FiUEfifim 
H'6*SyiIoge,  Dublin,  1632,   4to. /.  130. 

**  Civitas  Britonnm  munitiffima  uique  hodie  quae  vocatur 
Alcluith.  I.  I.  Alcluith,  quod  lingua  eorum  fignificat  Petram 
Cluith;  efl  enimjuxta  fiuvium  nomiois  illius.  I.  it.  etvtds 
IV.  26. 

river 
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river  of  tlie  fame  name,*  the  Cluith^  or  Clyde  ;^ 
and  his  defcription  is  well  known  to  refer  to  Dun- 
barton. 

3.  The  life  of  Gildas,  publiihed  by  Mabillon, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Fleury  Abbey,  men- 
tions that  Gildas  was  born  at  Arclyd  (read  Alclyd) 
or  Dunbritton ;  and  that  his  father  Caunus,  or,  as 
others  call  him,  Navus,  was  king  of  that  country, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hoel  *. 

4.  Affer,  who  wrote  his  life  of  Alfred,  about 
the  year  900,  narrates,  that  in  875,  Healftene, 
with  one  half  of  the  Danifli  army,  marched  into 
Northumberland,  and  wintered  near  the  river  Tine. 
That  he  fubdued  all  Northumberland,  and  wafted 
the  lands  of  the  Piks,  and  Stratdutenfes.  Read, 
as  all  other  authors  write,  Stratdutenfes^  or  thofe 
of  Strat-Clyde ;  the  c  and  /  having  coalefced 
into  a  i/. 

5.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was  written  by 
different  hands,  from  the  Eleventh  century,  down 
to  the  Twelfth,  throws  feveral  minute  lights  on 
the  prefent  fubjeft.  Under  the  year  875,  it  men- 
tions that  Healfden,  .  or  Haldan,  the  Danifli 
general,  wafted  the  country  between  the  Piks  and 
Str^ckd-Walii ,  or  Strat-Clyde  Welch.  And  under 
924,  it  mentions  that  the  king  of  Scotland  rever- 
enced Edward  of  England  as  his  fether ;  as  did 
alfo  the  king  of  the  Stracled-JVelch. 

6.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  whole  blaze  of 
evidence  opens  upon  this  fubjeft,  as  hiftorians  and 
other  writers  became  then  muth  more  common 
in  Britain.  Florence  of  Worcefter,  who  wrote 
about  iioi,  mentions  the  Strat-clyde  Wdch,  in 
875,  as  Affer  does.  He  alfo  fays,  that  in  901  ^ 
Edward  of  England  was  acknowlcged  lord  by 
the  kings  of  the  Scots,  Cumbri,  Strat-clyde 
Welch,  an4  thofe  of  the  Weftem  Britons,  or 
Welch.     Flcarence  alfo  mentions  them,  under  921, 

•  Vide  Uflerii  Amiq.  Eccl..Brit, 

on 
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on  the  fame  fooce^  as  do  cooft  hiftoriansi^  yfiho  te* 
ktc  the  reign  o£  Edward  the  Elder,  which  kUcd 
from  901  to  925. 

7.  Simeon  of  Durham,  who  wrote  about  1 164, 
mentions  the  Strac-clydc  Welch,  under  875,  as  Af- 
ier;  and  under  921^  he  fays  that  the  king  of  Scots, 
with  all  his  people,  and  Regnal,  king  of  the 
Panes,  with  the  E^lilh  and  Dimes,  living  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  alfo  the  kins  of  the  Strat-clyde 
Welch,  eleded  Edward  king  tof  England  for  their 
lExther  and  lord,  and  made  a  firm  alliance  with  him. 

8.  On  the  ihelf  of  ecclefiaftic  ambition,  we 
may  place  the  Solemn  Deed,  intituled  Inquifitio 
faSa  per  David  Friinipem  Cumbria  de  poffeffianibus 
Ecclefia  Glafguetifit^  publilhed  by  Sir  James  Dat-r 
rymple^  It  was  written  about  11 13,  when 
David  was  prince  of  Cumberland,  &c  in  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Alexander  I.  About  that 
time  a  part  of  Cumberland  was  added  to  the  fee 
of  Glafgow^  as  we  learn  from  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
p.  699.  The  zeal  of  David,  afterward  king  of 
Scotland,  for  the  church  is  well  known ;  and  to 
gratify  it  feems  to  have  been  his  greateft  pride. 
His  zeal  had  here  the  fame  cffcSt  with  that  of  our 
Scotiih  antiquifts,  who,  iK)t  having  fenfe  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  much  more  honourable  to  en- 
creafe,  than  retain,  wiili  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  always  as  large  as  now, 

•  on  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde ;  fo,  in  this 
charter,  becaufe  lands  are  added  to  the  fee  of 
Glafgow,  thefe  new  acquiiitions  are  i^ioft  falfely 
faid  to  be  an  ancient  part  of  it.  One  cannot  help 
laughing  to  obferve,  that  faliehood  is  always  but 
another  name  for  folly  :  the  truth,  namely,  that 
the  fee  of  Glafgow  had  made  new  and  great  acqui- 
iitions did  it  high  honour ;  the  falfehood,  namely, 
that  thefe  acquiiitions  had  formerly  belonged 
to  it,  did  it  ^{honour,  not  only  as  a  falfehood, 

'^  ColIe6tioD8  concerning  Scotiih  Hiftorp    £din«  179  j,  Svo. 

but 
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but  even  taken  as  a  truth,  it  gave  an  idea  of 
weaknefs  and  uncertainty  in  the  pofleffions  of 
the  fee ;  and  power  refting  wholly  on  opinion, 
nothing  can  injure  it  more  than  fuch  an  idea, 
whereas  acquifition  encreafes  the  opinion  of  power 
to  a  degree  far  exceeding  the  realityji  The  regnum 
Cambfznfey  or  Welch  kingdom  in  Scotland,  is  con* 
founded  here  with  the  regnum  Cumbnnfe,  or  king- 
dom of  Cumbria,  Ignorance  indeed  might  alfo 
have  it's  (hare  in  this  er^ror ;  for  there  was  but  one 
letter  of  difference,  and  the  diftance  between  them 
did  not  exceed  fixty  miles.  Father  Innes,  as  a 
good  friend  to  the  biftiopric  of  Glafgow,  refts  up- 
on this  authority,  that  the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde 
and  that  of  Cumbria  were  all  one,  and  reached 
from  Cumberland  to  Glafgow ;  but  we  have  dijin^ 
/i?r^f ^  ^udiorities  againft  this,  as  (hall  prefently 
be  (hewn ;  and  tho  i  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
learned  father,  yet  he  deferves  blanie  for  facrificing 
any  hiftoric  point  to  a  picus  fraud.  The  next  arti- 
cle alfo  muft  be  partly  confidered  in  this  light. 

9.  For  Jocelin,  a  monk  of  Furnefs,  in  Lan* 
cafliire,  wrote  abput  1180,  and  dedicated  his  life 
of  Sc.  Kentigern,  or  Mungo,  to  another  Jocelin, 
biftiop  of  Glafgow,  from  11 74,  till  1199*;  In 
that  long  work  there  are  feveral  anecdotes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Stratclyde.  He  calls  it  Regnum  Cani'^ 
brenfey  or  the  Welch  kingdom ;  and  defcribes  jit 
as  reaching  from  the  wall  in  Northumberland,  to 
the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  an  abfurdity  by 
his  own  account,  for  he  mentions  that  St.  Kenti- 
gern converted  the  Piks  in  Galloway,  He  makes 
the  bifhopric  of  Kentigern  extend  over  all  that  king- 
dom ;  another  abfurdity,  for  if  he  had  held  fuch  a 
biftiopric,  it  could  never  Have  efcaped  Beda, 
who  does  not  mention  him  at  all.  Kentigern  lived 
in  the  time  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Pope,  and  ot 
Coluiftba,  or  $bout  the  year  600:   <ind  Jocelin 

s  MS.  Cotton.    Vitell.  c.  vizi.  et  tranicrlpt.  penes  Aut. 
Vol.  I.  E   /  extends 
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extends  his  life  much^  fo  that  he  could  not  die  be- 
fore 650.  Now  it  is  evident^ from  Beda  that  there 
were  no  biflbops  at  Glafgow  in  that  period,  the 
there  were  of  Candida  pafa,  or  Whithem :  and 
that  the  EnglUh  poflefled  m<^  of  the  fouth  of 
Scotland,  till  driven  out  by  the  Piks  in  684,  or 
46  years  before  Beda  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  book  IV. 
ch.  26.  As  the  Ensliih  held  Lothian,  and  the 
fouth  of  Galloway,  fo  the  Piks  held  the  weft  by 
Jocelin's  own  account ;  and  this  Regnum  Cambrenfs 
muft  be  confined  to  Dunbarton  and  Renfrew 
Ibires,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Lanerkfhire.  In  (hort, 
his  book  is  palpably  written  to  gratify  thfe  ambition 
of  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow  ; .  and  Jocelin  has  fpared 
no  pious  fraud  on  the  occafion.  Yet  even  his  dr- 
rors  throw  light  on  the  truth ;  and,  if  we  withdraw 
our  faith  from  the  ambitious  parts,  we  may  give 
him  confiderable  credit  for  the  reft,  referring  to 
hiftory,  or  geogftiphy ;  efpecially  as,  he  fays,  he 
followed  two  elder  lives,  the  one  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  Irifh*  Of  Kentigern's  biihopric,  we 
ihall  fpeak  in  Part  VL  Jocelin  puts  Ke;itigern  as 
cotemporary  with  two  kings  of  Strat-Clyde,  Morken 
and  Rederech ;  and  mentions  his  prophecy  a^ut 
Cohftantine,  a  third  who  fucceeded  Rederech :  he 
alfo  names  Langueth  the  queen  of  Rederech. 

10.  Ailred,  abbot  of  Revai,  in  his  life  of  St. 
Ninian,  written  about  11 50,  fpeaking  of  the 
weftcrn  parts  of  Scotland,  where  St.  Ninian  was 
born,  fkys,  that  it-  was  certain,  not  pnly  by  the 
teftimony  of  hiftories,  but  by  the  memory  rf  men, 
that  thefe  weftern  countries  had  a  proper  king  of 
their  own  till  the  end  of  the  Saxon,  or  Englifh 
times,  that  is,  till  the  Norman  invafion.  And  he 
mentions  Tudwald  as  king  in  St  Ninian*s  time, 
or  about  41 2  ^ 

11.  Roger  Hoveden  wrote  about  izio;  and, 
under  the  year$  899  and  9 1 7^    he  mentions  the 

^  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  F.  XV.  et  tranfcript.  penes 
Aut.     See  alfo  Innes.  ^ 

Strat- 
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Strat-Clyde  Welch/ 41^ ,  N<»«  6.  and  ).  Mofl:  of  ^ 
the  Englitti  writers,  -wto  relate  tlie  rflm  of 
Edward  the  elder>  alfo  mention  them,  fo  their  tet- 
timonies  need  not  be  repeated.  Only  it  may  bq 
obferved,  that  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  called 
Hortlegusy  whb  wrote  abqut  1320,  always  puts 
Galmalenfes,  for  Stratcludwallij  knowing  they  lived 
in  part  of  ancient  Gallpway,  which  extended  even 
to  Clyde, 

,  12.  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon  vyrotehis  hiftory  oi 
Wales  about  1157.  The  editions  we  have  of  him 
are  ftuiFed  with  interpolations,  efpecially  that  of 
1 697.  Little  can  therefore  be  refted  oil  him.  He 
tells  us,  under  the  year  878,  that,  after  the  death  of 
Roderic  the  Great  king  of  Wales,  "  the  northern 
Britons  of  Strat-clwyd  and  Cumberland  were 
mightily  infefted,  and  weakened,  thro  tlie  daily 
incurfions  of  the,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Scots ;"  fo 
that  many  came  to  Gwyrieth,  under  the  condufl:  of 
one  Hobeit,  and  had  all  the  country  between 
Chefter  arid  the  river  Conway  granted  them  for 
habitation,  if  they  could  expell  the  Saxons  who 
had  feized  it.  Neceffity  gave  them  courage,  and 
they  accomplifhed  this,  tender  the  years  944., 
and  1 054,  he  mentions  Stratclwyd  in  Wales. 

This  lall  evidence  naturally  leads  us  to  the  chief 
difficulty  in  this  point,  namely,  if  the  kingdom  of 
Strat- Clyde  was  in  Scotland,  or  Wales  ?  For  there 
is  alfo  a  river  Clyde  in  North  Wales ;  and  Camr 
den  and  others  incline  to  think  the  Strat- Clyde 
Welch  were  really  of  that  country.  I  was  lohg  of 
.  the  fame  opinion ;  but  am  now  convinced  it  is 
erroneous,  for  the  following  reafons. 

I .  In  no  hiftory  of  Wale^,  however  particular 
as  to  the  other  kingdoms,  do  we  find  Strat-Clyds 
mentioned  as  a  kingdom  in  that  country.  CaradQC 
alone  mentions  it  as  a  diftrid ;  and  palpably  infers 
that  it  received  that  name  from  the  real  Strat-Clyde 
WeUli,  who  came  into  it,  and  expelled  the  Saxons 

£  z  about 
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about  8789  as  above  (tated.  It  may  be  faid, 
neither  are  the  Strat-Clyd^'Wdch  mentioned  in 
Scotilh  hiftorians  *.  But  this  would  be  a  quibble, 
for  we  have  no  Scotifti  hiftorians  till  the  begining 
of  the  Fifteenth  century ;  whereas  the  Welch  had 
annals  before  Geofrey  and  Caradoc,  who  wrote  in 
the  Twelfth. 

2.  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales,  thro  which  the 
Welch  Clyde  runs,  was  of  itfelf  a  very  fmall 
kingdom ;  Powis,  or  Middle  Wales,  being  ano- 
ther kingdom  equal  to  it  in  fize ;  and  Demetia,  or 
Sputh  Wales,  by  far  the  largeft.  So  tbat  it  is  im- 
probable that  Strat-Clyde  (hould  be  a  J^ingdom  in 
North  Wales.  And  if  it  were,  as  we  find  kings 
of  Dyfy  and  Cardigan  in  South  Wales  mentioned 
by  Caradoc,  it  is  moft  improbable  that  the  Welch 
writers  fliould  be  (ilent  about  a  people  remarkable 
even  in  Englifti  hiftory. 

3.  The  opinion  of  Camden  was  given  from  want 
of  knowlege  that  there  had  been  any  Britifh  king-» 
dom  upon  the  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Adomnan, 
Jocelin,  Ailred,  &c.  he  had  never  feen,  nor 
heard  of.  An  eminent  writer  may  be  ignorant,  but 
to  found  upon  his  ignorance  is  folly. 

4.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  wrote  his  Defcriptio 
Cambria^  and  his  Itinerarium  Cambria^ ^  in  the 
Twelfth  century,  is  utterly  filent  concerning  this 
kingdom,  tho  moft  particular  in  every  other  matter* 
In  the  Itinerarium,  written  1188,  he  mentions  the 
river  Cluyd  toward  the  end ;  but  fays  not  one  word 
of  this  kingdom,  nor  of  the  Strat  Clyde  Welch. 

5.  The  Welch  writers  deny  this  kingdom  to 

have  been  in  Wales.     Lluyd,  in  his  Commentari(hf 

\ 

•  They  are  however  unplied  repeatedly  by  the  name  Brhanni^ 
BritoTtesj  in  one  of  our  oldeft  tragmenta,  the  Chron.  XIL 
Regum,  apud  Tones,  as  after  (hewn. 

-  ^  ^  See  both  at  the  end  of  the  London  8vo  edition  of  Ponticus 
'  Virunnius,  an,  Italian  writer,  who  abridged  Geofrey  of  Mon* 
mouth,  about  the  year   i|oo  ;  and  in  Camden's  Angfica, 
Hibernica^,  &c*  Francrf,  1602  fpl. . 
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lum^y  fays  expreflljr  that  the  Strat-Qyde  Welch 
were  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland^  whence  a  part  of 
them  came  into  Wales  about  878,  as  above  ftated# 
He  indeed  adds,  that  they  founded  a  kingdom  of 
Strat-Clyde  in  North  Wales  after  that  period. 
But  in  this  he  is  pofitively  contradidted  by  Williams 
his  laft  learned  editor,  who  fays,  that  not  a  trace 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Welch  annals.  They 
indeed  fay.  Fan  oedd  osd  Crtft  944  y  diffeUhwjd 
Stratclud  i  gan  y  Seifrn^' that  is,  *  In  the  year  of 
Chrifi  944,  Stratclud  was  *vcajled  by  ibe  Saxons* 
J3ut  this,  proceeds  Williams,  muft  be  underftood  of 
the  region  near  Dunclid,  or  Dunbarton,  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  king  Edmund 
in  that  year  fubdued  all  Northumberland;  and 
that  in  thp  following  years  he  wafted  the  land  of  the 
Cumbrians,  &c.  In  the  fame  annals,  adds  he, 
wc;  read  Pan  Ifedd  oed  Crift  gyj^ycyrcbawdd  Dung- 
nvallawn  Brenin  Stratclud  Rufain,  ac  y  bu  farw  : 
that  is,  *  In  the  year  of  Cbriji,  974,  Dunwallon, 
king  of  Stratclttdy  went  to  Rome^  and  there  died/ 
But  that  he  was  not  of  Wales,  ,but  of  Scotland, 
appears,  fays  Williams,  from  this,  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  him,  nor  his  kingdom,  in  the 
Welch  annals,  and  we  call  the  vale  of  Clyde  in 
North  Wales  not  Strat-Clwyd,  but  DyfTryn 
CJlwyd.  He  then  adds,  that  the  Stratclydwalli,  of 
the  Saxon  Annals,  &c.  were  certainly  on  the^ 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  this  laft  edition 
of  Llwyd,  are  JEra  Cambro-Britannica,  in  which, 
under  the  year  584,  we  find  that  Gprgi  and  Pere- 
dur,  fons  of  a  prince  in  North  Britain  were  flain. 
A  note  informs  us,  that  at  that  time,  and  long 
after,  the  Britons,  or  Welch,  held  Dunclide,  that 
is,  Caer  Alclud,  now  Dunbarton,  and  tht  neigh- 
bouring regions ;    and  that  the  nobles  of  thcfc 

*  This  18  the  book  fo  warmly  attacked  by  Buchanan.  It 
was  publiflied  at  London,  1572  ;  republiflied  by  Williams, 
London  1731,  4to. 
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countnesarc  called  in  ql(d  Welch  MSS.  Teyrnedd  y 
Cogleddy  or  kings  of  the  NMby  who,  the  f^veral, 
were  all  obedient  to  the  king  of  Cumbria,  or 
Cumberland.      ^ 

6.  It  win  appear  prima  facie  to  an  unprejudiced 
reader,  that  the  Stratclyde  Welch  of  Aljer,  tb^ 
Saxoh  Annals,  and  the  other  Englifli  hiftprians, 
above  mentioned,  were  in  Scotland,  and  not  in 
Wales.  For  the  progrefs  qf  Halfden's  army  wat 
north;  while  the  other  half  of  the  Danes  moved 
fouth,  toward  Carr>bridge  ™,  as  Affer  tells.  Half- 
den  wintered  on  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Piks  and  Stratclyde 
Welth-  Between  him  and  North  Wales  were 
about  T  70  miles  :  between  him  and  Clyde  in  Scot- 
land, not  above  50.  To  fay  that  Halfden  ravaged 
the  lands  of  North  Wales,  by  excurfions  from 
Northumberland,  would  be  a  ftrange  information. 
But  that  he  ravaged  the  fouth  of  Scotlai|d,  froni 
that  ftation,  is  quite  natural..  Florence,.  Simeon, 
&c.  always  rank  the  Stratclyde  Weigh,  with  the 
Scots,  Cumbrians,  Northutnbriaps,  all  nations  of 
the  north.  To  rank  the  inhabitants  of  a  fmall 
vale,  in  North  Wales,  with  fuch  nations,  and  fuch 
northerly  nations,  \vov\d  have  been  abfurd.  Mat- 
thew of  Weftoiinfter  ex  preflly  calls  them  Galvva- 
lenfes,  or  people  of  Gailovt^ay,  taken  in  th^  large 
fcnfe  it  once  bore. 

7.  Ihe  kingdom  on  th^  Clyde  in  Scotland* 
meniioned  by  Adomnan,  Jocdin,  &c.  could  not 
vanifh.  We  have  certain  evidence  tha,t  there 
w^s  a  kingdom  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland ;  but  nonp 
at  all  that  there  was  one  on  the  Clyde  in.  Wales* 
The  inference  is  obvious.  _    ' 

8.  The  River  Clyde  in  Scotland  runs  about 
I  zo  miles'; .  that  in  Denbighftiire,  not  above  20. 
The  former  is  a  great  ana  majeftic  river ;  the  later 
$  fma,ll  ftream.     There  is  fpmething  ridiculous  in 
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. .  .      ^       • 

fuppofing  that  the  inhabitants  round  a  little  riyeiv 
in  a  fmali  county  of  Wales^  (hould  find  a  place  in 
'Englifh  hiftory,  where  the  Welch  are  put  in 
general  J  even  the  three  real  Welch  kingdoms  be- 
ing feldom,  or  never,  Mentioned;  while,  in  the 
particular  hiftory  of  Wales  itfelf,  Aefe  inhabitants 

never  occur. 

Thefe  arguments  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
convincing ;    fo  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
Hiftoric  1  ruth,  that  the  Strat-Clyde  Welch  were 
upon  the  Clyde  in  Scotland ;  where  in  all  events 
we  know  that  a  Welch  kingdom  long  exifted,  th^ 
kingdom  of  Petra  Chitbe,  of  Adomnan,  the  regnum 
Cambrenfe  of  Jocelin.     The  title  is  from  the  capi- 
tal, according  to  a  not  uncommon  cuftom  of  the 
darker  ages.     Thus  in  a  MS.  of  the  Cptton  library, 
Nero,  E.  I.  we  find  Didanus^  rex  Oxenfordia^  for 
kingofMercia.     In  Caradoc  of  Lancarvon,  un- 
der the  year  933,  we  find  king    of  London  put 
for  king  of  England ;  and  the  fame  expreffion  is 
ufed  in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha.     In  Jocelin's  life 
of  Kentigern,  moft  of  that  faint's  adventures  with 
the  king  Rederech  happen  ^t  Glafghu,  or  Glaf- 
gow,  anciently,  as  Jocelin  fays,^  called  Cathures : 
and  he  alfo  mentions,  that  king  Rederech  died 
the  fame  year  with  Kentigern,  in  villa  regia  qu^e 
Pirimt  nuncupatufy   ^t  the  royal  country    houfe 
called  Pertmet. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  a  little  the 
Jiiftory  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  -^fcure  in  the 
extreme,  and  of  which  only  fcrapsran  be  found. 
A  Welch  chronicle  of  Strat-Clyde  would  be  a 
curious  difcovery,  but  not  to  be  hoped,  fo  we 
•  muft  put  up  with  the  imperfedt  notices  we  have. 
The  Romans  held  Valentia  down  to  the  year 
409,  when  they  left  Britain,  Upon  this  derelic- 
tion they  feem  to  have  appointed  various  princes  » 

over 

'  Zozimus,  lib.  VI.  mentions  letters  of  Honorius  v^  rac 
•V  B^fTc^ma  woXii;,  *  to  the  t6wns  ia  Britain/    This  was  after 
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over  diflferent  parts  of  Britain  ;  a  plaa  fuggefted  by 
found  policy,  for  thefe  petty  kings  would  naturally 
be  at  variance ;  whereas,  had  one  king  been  given, 
his  power  would  have  been  fo  great,  that  the  R.o- 
mans  would  have  found  a  return  difficult,  if  they 
were  fo  inclined.  This  fuppofition  is  countenanced 
by  Gildas,  who  addrelles  no  lefs  than  five  kings  of 
the  Britons  in  his  time  reigning  at  once  over  dif- 
ferent parts,  which  unhappily  he  does  not  fpecify- 
.The  kingdom  now  under  view  feems  originally 
to  have  extended  over  all  Valentia ;  and  Theodo- 
fia,  or  Alclud,  being  the  capital  of  die  province, 
naturally  impregnable,  and  towering,  like  the 
acropolis  of  Corinth,  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock 
rifing  at  once  from  a  plain,  it  became  of  courfe  the 
capital,  and  chief  ftrength  of  the  new  kingdom. 
But  if  ever  this  kingdom  extended  over  Valentia, 
the  duration  of  that  extent  muft  have  been  very 
fliort  indeed,  for  in  42  6  the  Piks  felzed  on  all  the 
eaft  parts  of  Valentia,  down  to  the  wall  of  Gallio ; 
and  on  all  the  fouth  and  weft.  About  450,  Ocla 
and  Eblffa  are  faid  to  have  erefted  a  Saxon  ftate 
in  Northumberland  :  and,  however  this  be,  the 
kingdom  of  Bernicia  extended  over  the  eaft  and 
fouth  parts,  while  the  Piks  fecm  to  have  retained 
prefent  Airihire.  In  ftiort,  Renfrew,  Dunbarton, 
and  a  part  of  Lanerk  fhire,  feem  from  the  very 
firft  to  have  conftituted  the  kingdom  of  Strat- 
Clyde  :  a  fmall  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  Air- 
flbire  muft  alfo  be  added,  where  the  iles  of  Great 
and  Little  Cymbrft,,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
retain  the  name  of  their  old  Cumraig  pofleffors, 
with  the  ufual  terminating  ^ ,  of  ijes,  which  does 
not  fignify   water ^  .  as    foolifhly  imagined,    but 

»  * 

the  Romans  left  Britain  ;  but  princes  foon  iifiirped  the  power. 
The  towns  indeed,  as  foundca  by  the  Romans,  might  becon- 
fidered  as  more  attached  to  them  ;  which  cifrcuraftance  rtiay 
perhaps  atccount  for  thefe  letters  being  addreiled  to  the  towns 
only. 

iland^ 
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iJand".  The  names  in  Cunnin^iam  and  Kjle,  or  tine 

two  thirds  of  Air-ftiire  to  the  north,  are  Gothic  : 

fome  of  thole  in  Carrick,  or  the  fouth  part  of  Aitt 

Ihire,  are  Iriih.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Irifli  was 

ipoken  in  Carrick  to  a  late  period  p,  if  it  be  not 

yet  in  part ;  and  the  Wild  Scots  of  Galloway  are 

mentioned  in  old  writers.      Thefe  Scots,   being 

quite  difconnefted.  from  the  other  Old  Scots  of 

Dalriada,  or  Argyle,  feem  to  me  to  have  paft  from 

the  oppofite  ftiore  of  Ireland,  by  permiffion  of  the 

lords  of  Galloway ;   either  from  being  concerned 

in  fbme  Irifh  commotion,  or  being  called  to  aiOfl: 

fbme  lord  of  Galloway  on  occafidh,  who  in  return, 

^s   common  in  ancient  times,    gave  them  land. 

However  this  be,  the  whole  names  in  Cunningham 

and  Kyle,  are  Gothic,  and  have  in  courfe  been  ig» 

porantly  called  Saxon,  by  thofe  who  know  not 

that  the  Saxon  is  but  a  dialed  of  the  Gothic ;  and 

that  by  the  fame  riU^  the  names  in  Norway,  Den* 

mark,  and  Sweden,  are  all  Saxon.     It  is  certain 

that  the  Saxons  never  held  this  part  of  the  country. 

If  they  had,  we  (hould  have  known  much  more  ot 

the  kingdom  of  Stratclyde  :  but  the  obfcure  hints 

of  Beda  fufficicntly  (hew,  that  the  Saxon  territory 

never  furrounded  this  kingdom  on  all  quartensi, 

fave  the  north,    as  it  muft  have  done,  had  the 

Saxons  held  Air-fhire.    The  kingdom  of  Bemicia, 

as  appears  from  Beda,  extended  to  the  Forth  oa 

the  eaft,  but  by  no  meaps  to  the  mouth  of  Clyde  on 

the     vydS;.       Whithern,    he    fays,    was    in  it; 

^  and  fo  was  Abercorn  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  con* 

tained  only  the  fouth  weft  of  Galloway,  tho  it 

•  In  old  German  ^clf^  or  Ac/ja^  is  water,  Wachter ;  whence 
Scotifh  nam^s,  ^chtertuh  AchinUck^  &c.  &c.  In  modern  Ger- 
man, it  is  a^ytit  aa.  But  lies  in  a,  as  moil  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Hebudes  are  from  the  Scandinavian  0/,  an  iU^  in  whtch 
many  Scandinavian  iles«  as  Samfot^  &c.  end* 

P  Defcription  of  Galloway*  with  views  of  caftles,  &c.  a 
fra^ent,  temp,  Eliz.  in  Mwf.  Brit,  aqd  Dunbar's  fatircs 
agamil  Kennedy,  in  Ramfay's  Evergreen,' 

held 
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IjcW^S  the  -ealft  parts,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Fprthr  '  Btit  of  this  in  Ab  Supplement. 

The  hlftorjr  rf  Saint  Niman  is  very  obfcure. 
He  was  cotempbrary  with   Saint  Martin;  as  his      I 
life  (hcvs,  arid  all  agree  ;   that  is,  he  vifited  him      ' 
on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  before  he*  became 
biflbop  of  Whithern.    *  Saint  Martin  died,   it  is 
Ijelievcd,    in  412;    and  from  the  whole  tenor 
^f  Niniaxi's  ftory,  it  is^  apparent  that  he  flourilhed 
before  the  Piks  fetzed  on  the  fouth  parts,  up  to 
Galliots  wall,  or  the  year  42  6.    Tudwald  therefbre, 
the  Britifli  kmg  nientibned  by  Ailrcd,  rjiuft  have 
been  one  of  the  princes  tributary  to  the  Romans ; 
and  has  no  conncfticwi  with  the  kings  of  Strat-Clyde. 
Ailred  indeed  only  calls  him  a  king  in  thefe 
weftern  parts.     That  Whithern  wa^s  the  fee  eredted 
bv'Ninian  over  the  Piks  he  converted,  is  a  childifh 
and  ridiculous  error.      Ailred  tells  that  it  was  his 
proper  Eriti{b  fee,  long  before  he  went  to  convert 
^e  fouth  Piksj  who  lived>  as  Beda  (hews,  fouth 
of  the  Grampian   hills,  pr  in  Fifefhire,  &c.  Ni- 
nian's  fuccefs  among  thefe  Piks  is  palled  in  two 
lines  by  Ailred,    tho  die  moft  important  part   of 
Ninian's  life. 

The  firft  mention  we  find  of  kings  of  Strat-CIyde, 

is.  by  Adomn^n,  who  fupplies   Hoderc  as  above 

ffiexvn.     This  prince  was  clearly  the  Rederech  of 

Joceiin,  as  Columba  and  Keatigern  were  cotempo- 

Tstries.     His  father  was  Morken,  as  Joceiin  (hews, 

and  his  fon  Conftantine  :  and  we  learn  from  Joceiin, 

'that  the  fucceflion  was  lineal,  as  ufual  among  the 

Welch.     The  Life  of  Gildas  mentions  Caunus,  or 

Navus,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  Jiisfucc^lfor  Hoel. 

In  the  JEr^  Cambro-britannicaj  pubjjflied  in  the 

laft   edition  of  Llwyd^s  Commentariohm^   we  find 

fome  notices  concerning  this  kingdom,  under  the 

year  577,   when  the  battle  q£  Arderydd,  or  At- 

teriths  on  the  Efk,-ncar  Solway  firth,  was  fought. 

But  tSefe  notices  are  fo  confiifed,  as  ufoal  with  all 

Celtic  hiftory,  that  nothing  can  eafily  be  made  of 

I  them« 


/  > 


then?*    ^  ^s  iiHieed  fvirprieing  that  aimpft^veiy  in- 
teUige^cc  €<(nvef  ed  in  the  Celtic  dialeds,  W^lck 
or  Irilhy  4moun(s>  from  i^  confufion  and  inaccu* 
i:acy,  to  wqrfe  than  no  inteUigeoce  at  all ;  while 
the    Northern  hiftories,    written  in  Gothic,  are 
ever  clev  and  accurate.     A  ilrong  proof  among 
many,  that  a  Celtic  mind  is  very  difierent  from  a 
Gothic  OAo*    Hsmo  b(mini  deus      It  is  there  ilated 
from  fome  imperfeft  hints  of  Welch  genealogies, 
&c-  that  this  battle  was  fought  between  Roderic, 
kins  of  Cun^bria,  on  the  pne  fide,  and  Guendo- 
l^u  ai^  Aedwj  northern  princes,  on  the  other* 
Rodefic  was  not  king  of  Cumbria,  but  of  Strat- 
Clyde,  as  appears  from  Williams's  own  account ; 
for  he  fays,  he  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the  life  df 
Kentig^n*     So  far  as  i  can  underftand  the  matter, 
it  was  an  inteftinewar;  and  is  therefore  ranged  by 
the  /Welch  author  of  the  Triades  among  the  three 
fooliih  battles,  or  thdfe  fought  for  nothing.     Nei- 
ther of  the  two  advcrfaries  of  Roderic,  namely 
GuendolS'U  .  and-  Aedan,   are  once  mentioned  as 
kings.     Guendolau,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  was 
the  patron  of  Merlin  of  Calydon,  who   lived   in 
Strat-Clydc,    and  ccmverfed  with  Kentigern,.  as 
will  be  feen  in  Part  VI.     He  and  Aedan  feem  to 
have  rebelled,    and  got  affiftancc  from  Wales, 
which  they  were  leading  againft  Roderic,  when 
met  by  him,  and  defeated-     The   genealogy  of 
Koderic  there  given,  is  Rhydderch  Hael  ab  Tudtval 
^udglud^  ab  Cedigy  ab  Dyfuwal  HeHy  ab  Ednyfed^ 
ab  Macfen  Wledig  :  and  both  Guendolau  and  Aedan 
are  in  ^,  like  manner  traced  to  Macfin,  or  Maxi- 
mys  Tyrgj\nus,  which  Williams,  inftead  of  laugh- 
ing at,   takes  bona  fide!    But  Welch  and  Irifh 
genealogies  are  only  documents  for  bedlamites, 
being  the  quinteffence  of  frenzy   and  folly*    We 
however  learn^  tliat  Roderic  was  a  monarch  fo 
generous,  that  he  was  called  //^<?/,  or  The  Bountifuly 
and  is  praifed,  by  different  Welch  authors.     No- 
Ai^^g  c^  l^c  nwre  ^udjcrpus  tha^  ijt^?  remark  gf 
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WiBiams-  upon  die  fimilarity  between  Aidan  ^nd 
Aedan^  that  the  Scocifb  writers  h^d  flolen  fome 
aftions  rf  Welch  princes.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Beda^  a  page  of  whom  is  worth  all  the  Welch 
and  Irifh  .annals  in  the  world,  for  Aidan  rex  Sco^ 
tarum  qui  Britanniam  inhabitant ;  for  the  Welch  no- 
bleman Acdan,  we  have  no  authority  at  all.  The 
Kintillusi  or  Kitiatellus,  fon  of  Grauran^  is  a  mere 
4ream  :  and  he  is  baniibed  from  Scotifh  hiflory. 

Thus  we  can  trace  five  kings  of  Strat-Clyde  : 
from  the  life  of  Gildas,  two  who  reigned  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century,  caunvs  and  hoel  :  from  Adomnan,  one 
who  reigned  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
Roderc :  two  from  Jocelin,  morken  predeceflbr 
rf  RonERc,  and  Constantine  fon  of  Roderc. 
They  who  wilh  to  fee  uncertain  hints  of  the  firft 
Caunus,  are  referred  to  Uftier's  Antiquities  of  the 
Britifti  Churches;  who  aifo  informs  us,  from  Welch 
authors,  that  Hoel,  the  next,  was  flain  in  battle  by 
Arthur  9*    Morken  and  Conflantine^  are  mentioned 

^  Tbc  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  Arthur  was  merely  a 
name  given  by  the  Welch  to  Aurelius  Ambrotius,  their  Ro- 
man defender  againfl  the  Saxons.  Sec  Gildas,  c.  25.  Beda 
!•  i6.  Art'ttir^  fignifies  the  Chief,  or  Great  Man.  He 
floariili.ed  about  the) ear  480.  Gildas  livled  in  the  very  time 
ailigned  to  the  mock  Arthur,  yet  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  nor 
did  Beda.  Nay,  nor  Nennius  5  for  the  chapter  concerning 
Arthur,  is  an  addition,  and  occurs  after  the  words  Hie  "xpli^ 
giunt  gefia  Brttonum  a  Nennio  conjcripfa.  See  Bertram's  edition. 
Mr.  \\  hi^aker,  to  fupport  his  romance  of  Morte  Arthur, 
which,  with  him,  is  hiilorv,  makes  Nennius  live  in  620,  tho,^ 
from  no  lefs  than  five  computations  in  his  work,  it  be  evident 
that  he  wrote  in  858  :  and. any  man,  the  leafV  verfed  in  fuch 
matters,  muft  fee  from  his  work  in  general  that  it  is  of  the 
Kinfh  centuiyr  Nor  did  Mr.  W.  obferve  that  the  chapter  on 
Arthur  is  not  of  Nennius.,  but  an  addition  taken  from  Geo- 
ffrey's romance.  The  author,  fond  c?f  Arthur's  fame,  once 
thought  him  a  reality  ;  bnt  upon  full  examination  is  unde- 
ceived, Milton  declares  agamft  the  exigence  of  Arthur. 
Hume,  following,  as  ufual,  what  Mr.  Gibbon  jullly  calls, 
•  the  grofs  ignorance  of  Carte,'  fupports  th^  dream.  That 
Arthur  was  Aurelius  Ambrofius  is  certain :  bot'the  Arthur' of 
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by  Jocclin.  Roderc  is  celebrated  by  di&reaoi 
writers ;  and  was  the  greateft  of  the  kings  of  Suat* 
Clyde.  ^ 

The  Annals  of  Ulfter,  the  moll  valuable  and 
authentic  of  the  Irifh  Hiftories,  and  generaily 
founded  on  thofe  of  Tighernac,  who  wrote  in  1088, 
give  us  the  following  kings  of  Aldyde,  or  Stiat- 
Clyde.  In  65 7,  fay  660,  as  thde  annals  generally 
precede  the  common  calculations  of  the  Chriftia^ii 
asra  by  three  years,  guir£t  king  of  Alclyde  died. 
He  was  probably  fucceflbr  of  the  above  Conftam- 
tin.  In  693  [696],  DoNi.L,  fon  of  Owen,  king 
of  Alclyde,  died.  In  7 1  o  [7 1 5],  there  was  a  bat- 
tle between  the  Dalriads,  or  Irilh  of  Argyle,  and 
the  Britons,  [of  Stratclyde,]  in  which  the  latscr 
were  vanquilbed.  In  7 1 6  {7 1 9  J^  there  was  ano- 
ther battle  at  the  ftone,  called  Mimro,  an^  th^ 
Britons  again  fled.  In  721  (.7243,  Bile,  foncf 
Eilphin,  king  of  Alclyde,  died. 

After  this  we  find  nothing  concerning  this  kiag- 
dom  till  the  year  726,  when  fegbert,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Unnuft,  king  of  the  Piks  led 
their  army  to  Alcluid,  and  the  Britons  yielding, 
received  terms.  So  Simeon  of  Durham;  and 
Roger  Hoveden  '-  The  terms  would  feem  to  be 
of  tribute.     To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Ulfter* 

In  779  [782]  Alcluid  was  burnt  in  the  Calends, 
or  ift  of  January,  but  by  whom  appears  not.  If\ 
S69  [872,3  Alclyde  was  bcfieged  by  the  Norwepaas 


Welch  h\&ory  i«  a  non-exifteoce.     The  names  of  pl_ 

built  on  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  arofe  merely  from  the  roniaiices  ; 
and  none  of  them  are  older  than  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries. 
Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh  is  a  name  of  yederday^  jtni 
arofe  from  the  tournaments  neap  it ;  as  did  Arthur's  &Duiid 
Table  at  Stirling.  In  the  centuries  of  chivalry  and  romance^ 
Arthur  was  quite  popular,  and  gave  occafion  to  many  names 
of  places. 

'  Anno  7  ^6,  Eadbertrex,  decimo  quinto  anno  regni  ftn, 
et  Uanuft  rex  Pi^rum,  duxerunt  exercitum  ad  Urbem  AU 
duit ;  ibique  Britones  inde  conditionem  receperunt  prima 
4ie  meofis  Augufti.   Hov^d^n^  a  fie  uiam  Sim,  Dun* 

and 
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mtd  IMnes  frdm  IrelMd,  unAir  Olay^  and  Ivar, 
who^  after  bdfettidg  it  for  hut  ttionths,  at 
length  deftroyed  it.  In  871  [874,]  Artga,  king 
pi  the  Britons  of  Stratclyde,  Strabcltfotbej  was 
flain  by  Conftantine  II.  king  df  the  Piksi  Thus 
far  the  Annals  of  Ulfter. 

In  875  i*e  fiftd  Halfdeil  wafting  the  territories 
of  the  Strat-clud  Welch,  and  Piks.  About 
this  time,  if  we  believe  Welch  writers,  a  part 
tff  the  Strat-clud  Welch  and  Cumbrians  fettled  in 
Wales. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  £lder,  of  England, 
(900 — 925)  we  find  the  Stratclud  Welch  cxprefs 
afieftion  and  fubmiffion  to  him,  if  Englifh  writers 
be  believed* 

About  972  we  learn  from  Caradoc  of  Lancar- 
von,  that  Dtinwallon,  king  of  Strat^Clyde,  went 
tp  Rome.  Liwyd  informs  us,  he  was  the  laft  king 
of  Strat-Clyde,  and  that  he  died  at  Rome  foon 
after. 

The  natui'e  of  the  termination  of  this  kingdom 
feems  unknown.      In  970,  Kenneth  IV.  became 
king  of  the  f  iks,  and  reigned  till  992.    It  is  moft 
remarkable,  that  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  of  the 
Twelve  kings,  who  reigned  after  the  union  of  the 
Piks  and  Dairiads,  we  find  that  this  very  Kenrxeth 
pradavii  BritaHriiant,  and  after,  pradavit  Saxcniam. 
The  Briiones  and  Britannia  of  the  whole  of  that 
Chronicle  appear  unqueftionably  the  Strat-Clydc 
Welch,  or  Britons,  and  their  country.     It  informs 
TO  that  Eochoid,  the  fifth  of  thefe  kings,  883,  was 
fiUus  Ku  regis  Britannoruniy    *  the  fon  of  Ku  king 
of  the  Britons.'    That  in  the  time  of  Conftantine, 
the  feventh  of  tiiefe  princes,  904,  Dovenald,  king 
•f  the  Britons,  died,  and  was  fuccpeded  by  Dove- 
Aald  fon  of  Ed.    We  alfo  find  here  that  Culen  965y 
and  his  brother  Eochoid,  were  flain  by  thefe  Bri- 
tons;   which    is   confirmed   by  the  Annals  of 
Ulfter. 

In 


In  945  9  accocding^  to  the  Engliih  hifioiiaM  \ 
£dmund  king  .  of   En^and  gave  Camberlaad 
to  Malcom  L  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  hoiaMg^ 
The  Piks  were  in  poileffion  of  Lodiian  and  Gai- 1 
loway,  from  the  year  426*     In  the  reign  of  indul^ 
about  956,  we  find  that  die  town  of  £den  was 
given  up  to  the   Scots  by  the  Englifti**;  but,  if 
this  were  Edinburgh,,  it  doe&  by  ik>  means  follow 
that  the  EngUHi  then  held  Lothian,  for  the  text. 
bears  only  that  town,  which  would  be  abfurd^  had 
the  large  temtory  around  k  been  alfo  giv^a  x3t^ 
The  &&  feems,  that  Athelftan,  when  1^  ravagol 
the  fouth  of  Scpdand  in  934,  had  left  a  garraoik 
here,  in  like  manner  as  later  kings  held  forts  ifi  tho 
ibuth,  nay  north  of  Scotland,  whcJn  they  had  not 
the  fmalldft  .territory  around  them.     This  garrifoa 
departed  in  Indulrs  time,  and  the  town  was  of 
courfe  given  up  to  the  Scots.    When  Cumbcrlantl 
was  given  up  to  Malcom  in  945,  there  is  every 
'  reafon  to  think  that  the  Scotilh  dominions  reached 
down  to  Solway  in  the  qiiddle,  and  to  the  Tweed 
in  the  eaft.     But  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Scotiand, 
er  that  between  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Nith  and  the 
weftern  fea,  feems  from  it's  angular  fituation  to 
have  long,  maintained  a  fpecies  of  independency* 
It  is  well  known  that,  <  even  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  the  lords  of  Galloway  were  only  feudatory 
to   the    Scotifh  kings'*;  and  were  in  faift  petty 
foveceigns.     Dpwn.to  the  tenth  century,  or  about 
970,  the  kings  of  Strat-Clyde  were  apparently  ia 
like  predicament ;  and  the  Forth  was  regarded  as 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Piks  on  the 
North  eaft,  as  it  originates  near  Loch  Loniond  in 
Dunbartonlhire ;  as  Loc)i  Long,  and  the  mouth 
of  Clyde,  divided  them  from  the  Dalriads  on  the 
north  and  weft* .  We  find  in  that  old  Ghronicic^ 
publilbed  by  Innes,  that  Kenneth  loft. many  of  Jiis 
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sn&ntry  when  he  attacked  thefe  Britons ;  and  that 
he  fortified  the  banks  of  Forth.  The  kingdom  of 
Strat-Clyde  certainly  remained  in  exiftence  for 
about  thirty  years  after  Cumberland  was  given  up 
to  the  Pikifli  kings^  Before  this  event  tve  find  the 
Piks  and  Strat-Clyde  Britons  in  clofe  alliance ;  Co 
diatEochoid,  the  fon  of  a  king  of  Strat-Clyde,  camd 
to  the  Pikifh  throne  by  inheritance  in  883,  as 
above  mentioned,  tho  Grig,  who  was  only  regent, 
has  ufurped  his  place,  and  held  it  exclufively 
among  the  Scotilh  fabulifls^  who  chriflen  him 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  fay  he  was  a  big  con- 
queror, and  all  that.  But  when  Cumberland  was 
refighed  to  Malcom  I.  in  945,  on  account  of  the 
turbulence  of  it's  Welch  inhabitants,  as  Matthew 
of  Weftminfter  fays,  the  Pikfe  became  of  coiufe  the 
enemies  of  the  Britons,  who  regarded  them  as  new 
tyrants.  This  enmity  extended  to  Stratclyde,  be- 
tween which  and  Cumbria  there  was  conftant  inter- 
courfe;  fo  tliat  before  970,  as  appears  fi-om  the 
libove  quoted  old  Chronicle,  wars  had  arifeh,  and 
in  that  year  Culen  was  flain  by  thefe  Britons. 

About  972,  it  appears  that  Kenneth  IV.  entirely 
fubdued  thefe  Britons  of  Strat-Clyde :  and  their 
territory  being  annexed  to  the  Pikilh  throne,  we 
find  no  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde 
afterward.  But  the  people  occur  in  charters,  &c. 
to  a  late  period,  Innes  fhews  that  charters  to  the 
fee  of  Glafgow,  by  Malcom  IV.  and  William,  are 
addreffed,  Francis,  et  Anglicise  Scotis  et  Gahveien- 
JibuSy  et  IValenftbuSy  et  omnibus  ecclefia  S.  Kentff^ 
gerni^  de  GlafgOy  et  ejufdem  epifcopiy  parocbiams. 
The  Franci  et  Angli  are  Normans  and  Englilh, 
fome  of  whom  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland ;  the 
Galweienfes,  the  Piks  of  Galloway,  as  will  afterap- 
pear ;  the  fFalenfes,  or  Welch,  are  the  Britons  of 
Strat-Clyde.  In  1 304  the  law  of  the  Scots  and 
Brets  is  mentioned  in  an  inflrument  quoted  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals.  Thefe  Breti 
were  palpably  the  Britons  of  Strat-Clyde,  as  alt 

the 
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the  Northern  Writers  call  the  Welch  Breh,  and 
Wales  Butland^  I  Winton  alfo  ufes  Bret  and 
£rrtany  for  Briton  and  Britain.  Nay  in  Clyddf* 
dale  at  prefent,  if  you  will  aik  the  common  peo- 
ple about  any  ancient  cajMc,  or  the  like,  they  will 
tdl  you  it  was  erefted  iy  fhe  Br^Ss,  or  by  the  Pechts, 
that  is  by  the  Britons^  or  by  the  Piks.  The  Nth- 
tiiia  Imperii  ufes  Briiti  for  Britons :  the  Saxon 
tnmilation  of  Beda  Brytta :  Witichind,  in  his 
Q0a  Saxpnum^  ufes  Bradi  often  for  Britons. 

Dunbartonfhire,  Renfrewfliire^  and  great  part 
of  Lanerkihire, formed  the  kingdomof  Strat-Ciyde, 
being  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad; 
and^  equal  in  fize  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  or 
fome  others  of  the  heptarchy,  and  fuperior  to  moft 
of  die  other  Welch  kingdoms.  The  language  of 
this  part  of  Scotland  ftill  retains  fomething  of  the 
Welch  accent,  and  fome  peculiar  words ;  tho  the 
Pikiih,  or  broad  Scotifli,  the  language  of  the 
ibuth  of  Scodand  all  around  this  part,  has  fup^ 
planted  the  old  fpeech  entirely.  It  is  alfo  be* 
iieved  that  the  people  were  very  much  leflened 
before  they  were  fubdued ;  for  their  defence,,  as 
may  be  judged  fipm  the  old .  Chronicle  above 
quoted,  was  obftinate  and  bloody,  and  coft  Culen^. 
one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  (then  Pikland),  his. 
life ;  and  Kenneth  IV.  in  whofe  reign  their  laft 
kmg  is  placed  and  their  name  vanifhes,  a  great 
part  of  his  infantry.  Dunwallon,  their  king,  feem^ 
to  have  fled  to  Wales,  whence  he  went  to  Rome ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  many  of  hi$  fubjedb  alfo  efcaped 
into  Wales.  The  fpeech. of  Galloway  has  in 
general  a  good  deal  ot  the  Welch  accent,  which 
is  vulgarly  thought  the  Irifh,  for  the  Celtic  accent^ 

^  SciorrOy  and  the  Icel^dic  Sagas,  call  Wales  BntUnd^ 
andl  it's  people  Brttu  The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  Welch 
Biyttar.  Pordun,  II.  56,-  mentions  Albania  Brttoffu  It  11 
reiaarkable  that  Lanerk  is  a  place  on  the  Clyde  in  Walef, 
as  in  Scotland;  and  the  name  is  Cumraig,  Llaxp  4 
jchurch,  Uaaertif  areola^  a  little  area:  Davis, Di^j  K^m^. 
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are  much  the  fame.  In  Carrick  till  lately  Irillx 
was  fpoken ;  but  this  is  an  exception,  owing  to 
that  part  being  poffeffed  by  the  Wild  Scots 
of  Galloway,  an  Irifti  fettlement,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

It  may  perhaps  be  matter  of  wonder  that  this 
kingdom  of  Strat- Clyde  fhould  cx'A  fo  tong  in  the 
midft  of  enemies.  But  this  wonder  will  ceafe^ 
when  we  confider  :  i .  That  when  the  Piks  firft 
feized  on  the  reft  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland  in  426, 
moft  of  the  Britons  of  Valentia  feem  to  have  re- 
tired to  this  weftern-  part,  around  the  fortified 
capital  of  Theodofia,  or  Alclud ;  and,  by  their 
compaft  numbers  .  and  fequeftered  lituation,  to 
have  defied  the  Pikifti  power,  even  as  in  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  their  brethren  to*  later 
periods,  withftood  the  Englifti.  2.  That  when 
the  Dalriads,  in  503,  fettled  in  Argyle,  they 
became  next  neighbours  to  thctfe  Britons;  and 
they  feem  to  have  naturally  formed  afliance  from 
proximity  of  fpeech ;  both  fpeaking  the  Celtic^ 
tho  in  different  dialedls ;  and  to  have  prote6ted 
each  other.  3.  That  the  Piks  were,  to  a  late 
petiod,  too  much  harraflfed  by  the  Angli,  to  think 
of  attettipting  this  conqueft,  and  would  naturally 
leather  wifh  to  have  the  Strat-Clyde  Britons  in 
their  amity,  as  a  barrier  againft  the  Angli.  4.. 
That  when  the  Angli  were  in  pofleffion  of  Ber- 
Aicia,  which  was  but  for  a  ftiort  and  tumultuary 
time,  they  were  not  only  harrafled  by  the  Pikfr 
and  old  Scots,  but  by  their  fouthern  brethren  ;^ 
fo  that  it  would  have  been  folly  in  them  to* 
iave  attacked  "the  Strat-Clyde  Welch,  and  thus 
have  cbnvepted  into  an  enemy  a  people  whofe 
whole  view  feems  to  have  been  felf-defence. 
C^aufes  like  -thefe  have  always  protected  foiall 
ftates,  lying  between  powerful  ones.  -And  tho 
,  the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde  be  moftly  level  and 
fettile,  yet  thefc  rcafons  fervcd  as  mountain  bar- 
riers to  proteft  it  againft  furrounding  foes. 

CHAPTER 
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The  kingdom  of  Cumbria. 


TH'I  S  kingdom  was  not  witkin  the  bounds  of 
this  Part  of  my  work,  being  fouth  of  Sol- 
way  firth ;  but  fome  wrongly  extending  it  further/ 
north,  and  it  being  at  any  rate  a  kingdom  of 
the  Southern  Britons,  once  belonging  to  Scotland, 
it  (hall  be  confidered  here.  As  this  kingdom  has 
by  Innes,  and  others,  been  confounded  with  that 
of  Strat-Clyde^  it  becomes  neceflary  to  ftiew  that 
it  was  quite  a  different  liate,  before  entering  upon 
iany  other  difcuffion  of  this  fubjedfe.  .  Innes  has 
taken  the  matter  for  granted,  and  gives  no  reafons 
for  his  opinion ;  b\it  they,  who  would  (hew  Cum*- 
bria  and  Strat-Clyde  to  have  been  one  and  the 
fame  kingdom,  might  argue  thus. 

1 .  Beda  mentions  that  Alclud  was  iu  the;  hands 
of  the  Britons  iri  his  time,  or  ^31 ;  but  fays  nd- 
thing  of  any  poffeffions  they  had  in  prefent  Cum- 
berland, tho  he  lived  in  Northumberland;  and,  if 
they  had  fuch  poffeffions,  they  could  not  have 
efcaped  his  knowlege. 

2.  The  Inquijitiofa^a per  David  Trinctpem  Cum^ 
hriafde  Fojfeffionibus  Ecclejia  Glaf^uenjts^  a  deed 
of  the  yeaf  11 13,  expreflly  puts  Glafgow  ins  the 
ancient  metropolitan  lee  of  Cumbria :  and,  by  it*s 
unifomi  tenor,  fhewsthat  die  framerqf  it  Iodised 
on  Cumbria  as  including  the  intervening  couhtry 
between  Cumberland  and  Glafgcw.  That  is,  if 
we  judge  from  this  deed,  Cumbria  and  Strat-Clyde 

.  were  certainly  all  one. 

Fa  3.  Gerfrey 
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3*  Geofrcy  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  about 
1 1 50,  is  of  the  fame  opinion ;  for  in  his  Life  of 
Merlin  o  Caledon,  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library^ 
Vefp.  E.  IV.  he  puts  Roderch,  the  celebrated  king 
of  Strat-Ciyde,  as  king  pf  the  Cumbri;  ^nd  calls  his 
kingdom  Cumbria,  tho  his  city  he  names  Alclud  >• 

4,  That  the  Cumbri  were  not  of  prefent  Cum* 
berland  might  appe^  fr^m  Richard  of  Hexham> 
who  fays  that  when  David  king  of  Scotland  en- 
tered the  territory  of  St»  Cuthbert,  in. 1 138,  he 
there  waited  for  his  army.  *  And  without  delay^ 
according  to  his  orders,  thie  Piks,  and  Cumbri^ 
and  men  of  Cartel  and  furrounding  country,  came 
to  him  \'  Had  the  Cumbri  been  of  Cumberland, 
they  muft  have  been  the  men  of  Carlilq,  and   it's 

»  Geofrcy  alfo  in  his  Romance^  which  proved  fo  'ruindtls  to 
Englifh  hidory,  confounds  Aklyde^  or  Btmbarton,  Mrkli  Cai^ 
lilc.    Roger  of  Chefter,  author  t>f  the  Polydironicon,  written 
about  1^30,  and  aicribed  to  R^lph  Hirden,  was  confbuaded 
tvith  this  blunder  of  that  ignorant  fabiUift,  •and  doubts  where 
to  place  Alctyde.    Goodal  hence  wifely  infers,  that  Aldyde 
was   Carliie,    and  it's  kingdom  Cumberland  1   KiilfjAt,  or 
Dunbar4on,  vras  de(lr'0)^d  by  the  Danes  fromTrelaiid  in  S^ti, 
as  above  fhcwn.    About  8*75,  the  Danes  who  ravaged  Nof- 
thumberland  dcftroyed  Carlile.      Geofrey  of  Monmouth  is 
the  enly  writer  who  ;confounds  Alclyde  with  Carlile.    Hoger 
-efChefter,  a  late  writer  of  uo  authority,  is  puzzle  wkh  his 
error  ^  and  by  midalcing  >the  Wall  of  Autoniuusy  implied  by 
Eeda,  for  that  of  Gallio.     But  againil:  thefe  writers  are  Beda, 
*  Adomnaft,  Jocelin,  who  place  Alcljrde  on  the  Clyde  in  Scot- 
land; 'and  ALL  the  old  ^nglifli  hidorkns,  who  oall  CarliJe 
Luguballia  and  Carlele,  but  never  Alclyde*    Sin^icfm  of  Dur- 
.  ham  at  756  calls  Dunbarton  AlcluUb;  at  4002  he  terms  Car- 
Hie  Luguialiiaj  ffigUct   Carlele,     Forduo,  if.    29,    fpecially 
diftinguHhesjpaHilc  from  Alclyde,  faying,  *  Kacridle  etiam, 
.ct  AlnecludT^iive  Alclide,  quae  et  nuuc  DunbpetAU  auiitu* 
.  patur,  oppi^aque  plurima,'  &c.  In  Wekh,  CarHk  4s  caHed 
Cacrjjiwelydd,  Evans,  p.  36,  which  bearing,  fome  fimila- 
rity  to  Caer  Alclydd,  might  occafion  GeofpeyVmiilake ;   but 
'h^  himfelf,  lib.  \IU  puts  Alclud  in  Scotland,    "and  lias  a 
curious  ^efcriptton  of  Lalce  Ltmogousn,  or  XiO^  Lom^ndy 
which  he  places  in  Mureith,  or  Moray  I  • 

*>  Nee  mora  ex  ejus  edii^lo  Pi(Sti,  ct  Cumbri,  et  homines  de 

-Garlcl  ct  de  'ctrcumjacente  *regione,  ad  ilium  conveneruut. 

Ricard.  Ha^uftald.  de  Geft.-  St^ph^Cok  5^1 9,  in  S^riptor.  X« 
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fuTFouAding  country  ;  fey  that  a  diftin&ion  between 
the  Ciaiaabri  ind  the  people  of  Cumberland  feems 
unavoidable.  And  if  the  Cumbri  were  not  of 
Cumb^land,  they  muft  have  been  of  Strat-Clyde^ 
as  wilt  be  alk)wed  by  all. 

Thefe  arguments  arc  all  that  i  can  find  which 
may  &Fve  this  opinion ;  and  they  are  ftated  with 
the  utmoft  candour,  as  i  neither  wiih  to  miflead, 
nor  be  raifled.  Ind«ed  they  were  at  firft  fo  pre- 
valcnt  with  ine,  that  i  long  thought  Strat-Clyde 
and  Cumbria  all  qne ;  but  was  forced  to  abandon 
this  opinion  for  reafons  which  fliall  be  produced, 
after  giving  anfw€rs  to  the  abov^  arguments  on  the 
other  fide. 

1.  Beda's  filence  as  to  the  Cumbri  and  Cumbria 
is  at  bed  but  a  negative  argument,  and  of  courfe 
a.  nullity.  His  work  is  intitled  The  Ecclejiajiic 
hiftory  of  $he  Englijb  nation :  fecular  affairs  he 
▼cry  feldom,  and  very  briefly,  mentions.  He 
fays  not  one  word  of  the  Britons  in  Wales,  and 
Cornwjdl ;  fo  that  his  filence  as  to  thofe  in  Cum- 
bria need  not  be  wondejed  at. 

2.  The  Inquifitia  is  an  ccclefiaftic  fraud,  to  fcrvo 
the  putpofes  of  'an  avaricious  and  ambitious  fee, 
not  a  difinterefted  charter,  which  can  ferve  hiftory. 

3.  Geofrey  is  a  romancer,  not  an  hiftorian. 
He  has  ufed  fuch  freedoms  with  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  country  around  him,  that>  in  fuch  diftant  re- 
gions as  Cumbria  and  Strat-Clyde,  his  veracity  is 
at  bcft  moft  fufpicious.  It  might  alfo  very 
naturally  happen  that  many  of  the  Welch  writers, 
from  the  remotenefs  of  Strat-Clyde  and  Cumbria, 
and  obfcurity  of  their  hiftory,  might  confound 
thefe  two  regions  into  one,  or  miftake  the  one 
for  the  other. 

4.  The  fourth  argument  is  to  me  the  ftrongeft. 
Richard  lived  at  Hexham  in  Northumberland, 
near  the  fpot,  and  alfo  near  the  time,  or  about 
1 150.  He  is  the  only  writer  in  bemg,  who  feenis 
to  diftiQguifli  the  Cumbri  from  the  people  of  Cum- 

,     ;  F  3  berland. 
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berland.   •  Carlcle  is  infallibly  Carlile  :   but  how 
came  a  people  in  that  city  and  the  furrounding 
territory  different  from  the    Cumbri,    who    by 
every  hypothefis  held  -Cumberland  ?    The  fol- 
lowing  feems   the  only  way  of  accounting   for 
this.      About  the  year  875  the  Danes  under  dif- 
ferent leaders  ravaged  all  the  north  of  England 
with  great  fury ;    and,  as  we  learn  from  many 
Kiftorians,  razed    Carlile  to  the  ground.     The 
fame  writers  mention  that  in    lopz  it  was  re- 
built by  William  IL  after  lying  defert  for  two 
centuries.    It  was  to  revenge  this  ere&ion  of  a 
fortified  town  in  the  midft  of  his  feudal  dominions, 
that  Malcom  III.    invaded  England  in  1093, 
when  he  was  flain.     In  iioo,  Henry  I.   of  Eng- 
land married  Matilda^  fifter  of  Exigar  the  Scotiih 
king;  upon  which  evew  amity  followed  between 
the  kingdoms  till   1137,  when  David  {•  oppqfed 
Stephen  of  England.     During  this  (pace  it  appears, 
from  the  hiftorians  of  the  War  of  the   Standard, 
1 1 38,    that  Carlile  and  Cumberland,  nay  Nor- 
thumberland,  had  been  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Scotiih  dominions.     Sq  that  it  would  feem  that 
Henry  I.  upon  hi$  marriage  had  lii  particular  re- 
figned  Carlile  to  Edgar  :  tor  no  formal  pofTefEon 
had  been  ever  taken  by  the  Englifh  of  any  other 
part  of  thefe  domaiqs  ;  ^nd  it   appears  from  the 
Doomfday  Book,  that  tl^ey  wcrp  not  regarded  as 
part  of  England.     Th?  rebuilding  and  fortifying 
of  Carlile,  by  William  IL  w^s  an  un?:xampled  en-r 
preachment,    but,  from  the  fudden  boldnefs    in 
ereAing  a  ftropg  town  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
poffeflion,  was  a  ftrpke  of  daring  policy,  worthy  of 
an  impetuous  and  haughty  monarch ;    and,  con- 
lidered  either  by  it*s  depth  or  refolution  commands 
admiration  ^     But  \vhen  William  11.  rebuilt  Car- 
lile, 

«  Buj  It  is  to  be  coniidetf d,  whether,  as  Lqrd  Paramount  of 
CuniherlAnd,  as  he  certainly  was,  the  king  of  Scotland  pay-* 
in^  boiiijige  for  it,  he  had  not  a  title  to  build  a  fortified  city  to 

^  protcdt 
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lUe^  in  1092,  it  cannot  bedreamed  that  herepeopled 
it  with  Welchmcn,  or  Cuml^i.  Engliih  or  Nor- 
mans muft'have  been  the  new  tenants,  and  moft 
probably  the  later.  When,  about  1 1 00,  Carlib  was 
given  up  to  the  Scotiih,  we  cannot  believe  thaf 
the  Engtilh  garrifon  was  allowed  to  remain,  for 
this  were  without  all  example.  Edgar  king  of 
Scotland  certainly  fent  a  garrifon  into  it,  of  his 
own  fubjefts,  and  not  of  the  Dalriads,  or .  Old 
Scotti,  of  Britain,  for  they  were  defpifed  by  our 
kings ;  and  being  mere  Celtic  favages^  ignorant 
of  afiarts,  could  know  nothing  of  engines,  or  aught 
belonging  to  fortifications,  or  detence  of  them^ 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  new  gaitifon 
was  of  Piks  from  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  either  Gal-' 
weienfes^  or  T[evtddUnfeSj  or  Lotbianenfes^  or  a 
mixture.  Thus  the  reafpn  appears  why  the  peoi- 
ple  of  Carlile,  and  the  furrpunding  territory  were 
not  Cumbri,  tho  the  Cumbri  were  queftionlefs 
the  people  of  Cumberland. 

Havmg  thus,  it  is  hoped,  fatisfadtorily  an- 
fwered  thefe  arguments  for  Strat-Clyde  and  Cumr 
bxia  being  all  one,  let  us  proceed  to  pofitive  proofs 
of  their  difference. 

1 .  Florence  of  Worcefter,  one  of  the  njoft  ancient 
and  authentic  of  Engliih  fecqlar  hiftorians,  and  who 
wrote  about  iioo,  fpecially  diftinguilhes  between 
the  Cumbri  and  Stratcludwalli,  faying  under  the  year 
901,  p.  59$>  ed*  Francof.  i6oi.fol.  that  Edward 
the  Elder  '  Scetorum^  Cumbrorum^  Streaigledwa^ 
larum,  omnejque  Occi^ntalium  Britonum  regiss  m 
deditionem  accepit* 

2.  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1205,  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  diftinftion ;  faying,  under  the 
year  900,  that  Edward  the  Elder  Sccttorum,  Cum- 

■» 

proted  hU  own  territory  ?  This  qaeftiori  is  fubmitted  to  thofis 
yerfed  in  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms.  It  muft  ulfo  be  obferved, 
that  William  the  Conqueror,  qaarelling  wirh  Malcom  IfL 
jgave  Comberland  to  Ranulph  de  Mefchioes*  See  Mooail. 
Angl«I*  400. 

F  4  krorum^ 
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hrorum,  Sfercglendwakrum^  ^mnefijue 
Brittofmm  reges  in  dedtihnem  acci^i  ^received 
fubmiffion  from  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  Cumbri^ 
Strat-Clyde  W^lch;  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
weftern  Britons/  (now  Welch  proper), 

3.  Caradoc  of  Lancarvon^  the  mod  authentic 
of  the  Welch  writers,  and  who  wrote  about  1 1 50, 
fays,  as  above  ftated,  *  the  northern  Britons  of 
Strat-Clyde,  and  Cumberland  :'  thus  clearly  dif- 
tinguifting  between  thefe  countries. 

4.  In  945,  as  Englifh  hiftorians  fay,  Edmund 
king  of  England  gave  Cumberland  to  Malcooa  I. 
of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  homage.  Some  of 
the  Englifti  hiftorians  called  the  territory  given, 
Cumberland^  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  William  of 
Malmfcury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  :  others  call  it 
terram  CumbrorutHy  '  the  land  of  the  Cumbri/  as 
Florence  of  Worcefter,  Roger  Hoveden,  and 
Simeon  of  Durham.     This  is  a  plain  proof  that 

.the  Cumbri  held  no  country,   fave  Cumberland* 

5.  In945  Cumberland  was  refigned  to  Malcom  I. 
and  it  was  generally  ruled  by  the  intended  fuc- 
ceffor  to  the  Scotiih  (then  Pikilh)  throne.     But 
fo  late  as  972  we  find  Dunwallon,  a  Welch  prince^ 
ibvereign  of  Strat-Clyde,  as  Caradoc  above  cited 
^ews.     In  the  time  of  Edgar  of  England  (959  to 
97  5),  a  Malcom  was  king  of  the  Cumbri,  asappears 
from  William  of  Malmlbury,  Simeon  of  Durnam^ 
Florence  of  Worcefter/:    and  at  that  very  time 
Dunwallon  was  king  of  Strat-Clyde.     This  furely 
proves  a  difference  between  Cumbria  and  Strat- 
Clyde.    Perhaps  it  may  be  (aid,  that  Dunwallem 
was  the  titular  Welch  king,  while  Malcom  really- 
held  the  territory  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  idea 
of  a  titular  king  was  not  then  known,  and  that 
wh^n  a  family  had  loft  a  throne  for  about  thirty 
years, .  as  would  be,  in  this  fuppofition,  the  cafe 
vvith  Cunibria,  if  tiae.Ame  with  Straf-Pyde,  the 
^itie  wa&  loft  wlili  the  poJOfeiSonY 
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6.  Had  Cumbria  extended  from  Cumberland  to 
Dunbartony  the  whole  weitern  part  of  the  fouth 
c£  Scotland  muft  have  formed  one  continued 
Welch  kingdom  ;  nor  could  the  Piks  have  held 
Galloway,  as  it  appears  from  Jocelin  "^  they  did 
even  in  the  fixth  century ;  and,  from  old  chroni- 
cles %  they  did  in  the  ninth,  when  Kenneth  ac- 
ceded to  the  Pikilh  throne ;  as  from  Engliih  wri- 
ters they  did  in  the  twelfth,  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  the  Standard.  The  Piks  muft  in  this  cafe 
have  been  in  the  heart  of  this  Welch  kingdom,  and 
have  divided  it  into  two  great  parts ;  a  matter  un« 
exampled  and  unconceivable. 

y.  Had  Cumbria  been  of  fuch  extent  it  mud 
have  been  a  kingdom  140  miles  long,  and  ia 
many  places  60  broad;  while  all  Wales.  Js 
not  above  120  miles  long,  and  6.0  broad.  The 
power  and  force  of  this  kingdom  muft  there- 
fore have  been  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  Wale$ 
united.  Let  the  reader  but  cooly  ve&cQt  on 
the  Qonfequences  of  this  fuppoiition.  If  Wales> 
tho  fplit  into  three  divifions,  made  fuch.  a  figure 
in  hiftory,  what  muft  Cumbria  have  done? 
Could  fo  great  a  kingdom  almoft  efcape  the  notice 
of  hiftorians?  While  Wales  produced  fo  many 
writers^  how  could  Cumbria  produce  but  one  or 
two  ?  Could  fuch  a  kingdom,  bordering  on  the 
Irifli  fea,  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Irifh  writers, 
who  yet  mark  fo  much  concerning  Pikland,  and 
the  petty  kingdom  of  Dalriada  ?  Could  fo  large  a 
ftate  efcape  Beda,  who  narrates  fo  many  events 
that  befell  in  and  about  it  ?  All  thefe,  and  many 
other  views,  in  which  this  fuppofition  may  be 
placed,  hold  it  out  in  fo  abfurd  a  light,  that 
every  reafbnable  man  will  at  once  rejeft  it. 
Whereas  if  we  grant  Strat-Clyde  and  Cumbria  to 
have  been  two  petty  Welch  kingdoms,  at  a  diftanc^ 
from  each  other,  all  this  abfurdity  yaniihes.  Nor 


^  Vita  Kentegerni. 
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caA  i  fee  how  Innes  could  fincerely  imagine  that 
Cumbria  was  of  fuch  vaft  extent  as  the  Inquifitio 
marks  :  and  it  is  uncertain,  whether  pity  or  anger 
be  due  to  himij  who,  for  the  fake  of  a  piotu  frauds 
gave  up  a  grand  point  in  the  hiftory  of  his  cauntry 
to  his  love  for  the  old  fee  of  Glafgow,  and  the 
Roman  faith. 

8.  The  names  themfelves  are  here  of  the  greateft 
weight.  Adomnan's  king  of  Petra  Cloiche,  or  the 
rock  of  Clyde,  or  Alclyde,  as  Al  in  AVelch  means 
a  rock,  is  fo  nearly  allied  by  name  to  Strat-Clyde, 
that  it  were  moft  reafonable,  from  this  alone,  to 
infer  them  one  and  the  fame ;  efpecially  feeing  that 
it  is  unqueftionably  Dunbarton  on  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland  which  is  meant  by  Adomnan,  and  that 
Strat-CIyde  is  mentioned  as  near  the  Piks,  fo  that 
it  muft  alfo  have  been  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland, 
as  above  Ihewn^  Jn  like  manner  Cumbria,  from 
the  firft  mention  of  it  to  the  1^,  is  by  authentic 
Englifli  writers  ufed  folely  for  Cumberland  ;  and 
*  the  land  of  the  Cumbri,'  and  ^  Cumberland,*  are 
ufed  alternately,  as  alfo  above  noted.  Not  one 
hint  can  be  brought  from  any  writer,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Cumbri  and  Cumbria  was  fo 
abridged,  as  to  pafs  at  firft  for  all  the  fouthweft 
of  Scotland,  and  aftf  rwiard  be  confined  to  a  county 
of  England. 

From  thefe  arguments  it  Is  belieyed  that  Cum- 
bria will,  in  fpijte  of  the  ambitiofi*of  the  fee  of 
Glafgow,  be  for  ever  reftored  to  it*s  true  circum- 
fcription  of  Cumberland  in  England  :  and  we  are 
happily  no  longer  in  fear  that  fome  future  venal 
fcribe  ihould  change  an  a  into  an  u  ;  and  for  reg^ 
num  Cambrenfey  read  regnum  Cumbrenfe.  Jocelin 
always  ufes  the  former  for  the  kingdom  of  Strat- 
Clyde  :  and  tho  he  extends  it  over  all  the  fouth 
of  Scotland,  eaft  and  weft,  yet  he  does  not  include 
Cumberland  in  it,  as  he  makes  it  terminajt  at  the 

waU 
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wallof  Severus  u    Having  thus  fliewn  Cumbria  to 
have  been  totally  different  from  Strat-Clyde,  let 
us  proceed  to  mark  every  thing  that  can  be  found 
in-  hiftory  concerning  it,  while  a  feparate  kingdom. 
It's  Northern  boundaries  were  certainly  not  more 
extended  than    thofe    of   prefent  Cumberland, 
being  chiefly  the  river  Efk,  which  runs  into  Sol- 
way  firth ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  wall  of 
Gallio^  the  Piks  Wall,  was  the  northern  frontier^ 
as  we  find  in  Beda  that  the  Piks  in  426  feized  the 
country  up  to  that  wall.    The  Weft  boundary  is 
the  fea.     The  Eaft  the  river  of  South  Tyne,  which 
parts  it  from  Northumberland,   The  South  boun- 
dary is  ipore  difiicult  to  adjuft ;  but  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  Weftmoreland,  and  a  linall  part  of 
Lancafliire,  were  included  in  ancient  Cumbria  : 
and  this  feems  confirmed  by  the  Doomfday  book, 
which  omits  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  a 
fmall  part  of  Lancafliire,  as    not  belonging  to 
England.     Northumberland  is  alfo  omitted  in  the 
Doomfday  book,    having    Danifli    independent 
princes,  till  953,  when  Earls  nearly  as  indepen- 
dent followed ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Hoveden,  and 
others.    Thefe  Earls  continued  till  the  time  of 
William  IL^  who  took  Northumberland  into  his 
own  hands,    as  did   Henry  I.  as   appears  from 
Hoveden,  and  from  a  lift  of  thefe  Earls  of  the 
1 2th  or  13th  age,  in  the  Cotton  library^  Domit. 
D.  VIII.  given  in  the  Appendix* 

The  Britons,  whq  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
the  weftern  coaft,  were  little  noticed  or  regarded 
by  the  Saxon  invaders,  who  were  content  with  the 
plenty  of  the  eaftern  plains.  Hence  little  or  no 
information  can  be'  derived  concerning  even 
Wales,  the  greateft  pofleflion  of  thefe  Britons, 

f  DIocefis  vero  epifcopatus  ejus  [Kentpgcrni]  fecundum 
llmices  Cambrenfis  regni  extendebatur ;  quod  utique  regnum 
ficut  villum  quondam  a  Severo  principe  a^  mari  ufque  ad  mare 
....  a  ufque  ad  flua^ei^  Fordenfepertingit,  &c.  f^ta  KentegertUp 
MS.  Bibl,  Uoaon. 
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from  the  Saxon  authors.     No    woeder    then 
that  the  Strat-Clyde  Welch>  and  the  Cumbria 
aimed  efcaped  their  notice.      The   divifion  c^ 
England  into  petty  kipgdon^s,  which    in    faA 
lafied  till  959,    wlien  ]^wy  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxom    dyings  Edgar   became  firft  king  of  all 
England,  alfo  contri)3Uted  to  our  want  of  infor* 
mation,  by  occafioning  fuch  confuiion,  that  eves^ 
the  Saxon  hiftory  is  obfcure.    In  conftant  ^£fen- 
tions  anK>ng  themielves^  they  had  other  employ- 
ment than  to  attend  to  the  fituation  or  aSairs  of 
their  neighbours.     In   Beda's  time^    when   the 
firft  light  arifes,  ic  is,  as  Spenfer  phrafes^ 

A  little  glimmering  light,  much  like  a  fhade. 

That  venerable  writer  is  Co  occupied  with  miracles, 
that  he  hardly  deigns  to  fpeak  of  fecular  matters  i 
but,  in  return,  what  little  he  fays  is  moft  juft  and 
authentic.  We  can  only  learn  from  him,  that 
the  Britons  were  confined  to  the  weft  of  England  ; 
and  feem  in  his  time  to  have  held  all  the  weftern 
Ihore,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall ;  as  for  their 
ftates,  or  divifions,  we  learn  nothing,  he  (peaking 
of  them  only  in  general,  by  the  name  of  Britones, 
or  old  Britons.  Fror^i  Nennius,  and  Samuel  his 
helper,  who  both  wrote  about  858,  we  learn  as 
little  ;  they  mentionmg  only  the  Britons  in  general, 
as  Beda  ;  and  relatiilg  little  or  nothing,  but  con- 
cerning Vortigern  an^J  Hengift,  fo  that  they  might 
from  their  ftory  be  placed  in  620,  as  fome  have 
done^  as  well  as  at  their  real  period  K    The  Danes 

s  The  work  of  Nennius  and  Satnnel  is  not  a  hiftory^  but  an 
accoant  of  the  kcdement  of  the  various  nations  in  Britain.  It 
goes  no  lower  than  Vortigern's  death»  473.  But  the  Welch 
have  no  conne<3ion  with  the  early  Briciih  kings,  who  were 
iBclgic,  or  EngUih.  Their  hiflory  begins  about  the  year  600, 
after  they  were  pent  np  in  prefent  Wales,  Nennius  in  his  pre- 
face dates  his  work  858,  in  the  24tb  year  of  king  Merrin.  A 
cricital  examination  of  Welch  hiilory  is  much  wanted ;  but  Infh 
and  Welch  hiflory  can  only  be  examined  by  perfons  perfectly 
ikilled  in  ihefe  hnguagrs,  efpecially  the  ancient,  which  di£fera9 
niuch  from  the  modern ,  as  Saxun  a^d  Enelifh,  pr  as  all  other 
languages  do* 

began 
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begato  to  ittVad^  Eflgland  in  the  eighth  century, 
generaliy  taraglng  the  north ;  «nd  feixing  on 
Korthumberlaikl  entirely  in  S76  held  it  ever 
after.  In  Rich  confofion>  and  want  of  infifrmation, 
no  wonder  we  learn  nothingof  the  Brrtons  in  Cum- 
berland, while  the  knowtegp  of  Bemicia,  an  ad- 
jotmng  Anglic  kingdom,  has  ahnoft  periihed ;  and 
that  of  Morthtsmberland,  tho  the  moft  powerful  rf 
the  ieptarchy,  is  moft  obfcure.  In  Cumbria  no 
(ainrt^  or  writer,  happened  to  be  born  or  conver- 
fant.  The  moft  covetous  invaders  turned  with 
contempt  from  it*s  wild  mountains  and  ro- 
mantic lakes,  liow  fo  much  admired.  They  pro- 
duced no  gold,  nor  pearls.  Beer  and  goats  were 
not  objeAs  of  prey.  The  inhabitants  lived  con- 
cealed amid  their  mountain  barriers  ;  and  neither 
glory  nor  gain  could  fpring  from  attacking  them. 
And  who  encounters  danger,  where  neither  ^ory 
nor  gain  can  be  got  ? 

The  very  firft  mention  we  find  of  the  Cumbri  is 
by  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  in  treating  the  reign  of 
'Edward  the  Elder  (900 — 925)  ;  when  diey  are 
mentioned  among  the  nations  who  owned  him  as 
father  and  lord.  r 

In  937  we  find  Eugenitrs,  or  Owen,  king  of 
Cumbria  furrendcring  to  Edmund  of  England. 
Will.  Malmfi.  &c. 

In  938  we  find  the  fame  king  at  the  great  and 
famous  battle  of  Br unenburg.    Idem,  &c. 

In  945  Edmund  gave  Cumbria  to  Malcom  !•  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  of  homage,  and  defending 
the  north  of  England  againft  the  Ifenes.  Saxon 
Chron.  Hiyoeden,  Huntingdon,  Malmjhury.  Mat- 
thew of  Weftminfter  fays,  that  king  Edmund, 
with  the  affiftance  t>f  Lediin,  king  of  Demetia^ 
(South  Waks;,  defpoiled  Cumbria  of  r-U  its  wealth- 
and,  depriving  of  their  eyes  the  two  fons  of  Dun- 
mail,  king  of  that  province,  gave  it  to  Malcom, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  of  him,  and  on  con- 
dition of  defending  the  north  of  England,  by  fea 

^nd 
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and  land,  from  the  incurfions  of  enemies.  This 
Dunmail  b  the  only  Welch  king  of  Cumbria,  whofe 
name  is  preferved  by  Eriglifh  \vriters.  There  k; 
a  very  fli^t  refemblance  between  his  ipuime  and  that 
of  Dtinwallon,  the  laft  king  of  Strat-Clyde ;  but 
the  difference  is  great  enough  to  prevent  any  fuf- 
picion  of  the  one  being  taken  for  t2he  other ;  and 
it  was  furely  after  the  death  of  Dunmail,  and 
dunng  the  minority  of  his  fons>  that  Edmund 
conquered  Cumbria  in  945 ;  whereas  DunwalloQ 
died  in  972,  or  after. 

After  this  furrender  of  Cumbria  to  Scotland^ 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  Scotiih  crown  w^s  gene- 
rally appointed  prince,  or  king  as  then  ftiled,  of 
that  province^  and  redded  in  it  as  in  a  diftind: 
fovereignty. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar  of  England  (959  to  975) 
we  find  a  Malcom  king  of  Cumbria,  under  Ken- 
neth IV.  of  Scotland,  Who  fucceeded  in  970. 

In  the  year  1 000  Ethelred  of  England  wafted 
Cumbria.    Simeon  of  Durham. 

Ih  1054  Siward,  Earl  o£  Northumberland,  Was 
fent  by  Edward  king  of  England  to  aflSft  Malcom, 
Ton  of  the  king  of  Cumbria,  in  afferting  his  claim  to 
the  Scotifli  throne.  Siward  died  in  1055,  having  re- 
turned to  Northumberland ;  but  Malconl  afcended 
the  throne  in  1056.  Thus  Hoveden  and  other 
Englifli  writers  ftile  Malcom  III.  fon  of  the  king 
of  the  Cumbri ;  and  rightly,  as  ihall  be  Ihewn  in 
Part  V.  After  this,  Cumbria  feems  to  have  been 
immediately  held  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
not  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  fucccffor. 

Iha ve  intentionally  referved  Fordun^s  hints  about 
Cumbria  to  the  end.  The  firft  mention  he  makes 
'  of  Cumbria  is  lib.  IV.  c.  2t.  where  he  tells,  that 
Conftahtin,  fon  of  Ed  (904 — 944),  gave  Cumbria 
to  Euge'nius,  fon  of  Dovenald,  his  apparent  fuc- 
Ceffor.  This  teftimony  of  Fordun  is  ftrohgly  con- 
firmed by  William  of  Malmfbury,  the  chief  of  the 
]^liglilh  hiftorians,  and  who  wrote  in  the  Twelfth 

century; 
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century  ;  for  he  names  Eugenius  as  king  of  Cum- 
bria in  934.     But  how  (hall  we  reconcile  it  .with 
that  of  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  concerning  the 
ions    of    Dunmail  ?  If  one  authority   muft  fall^ 
Matthew's  muft  yield,  for  he  did  not  write  till  two 
centuries  after  William.     But  Matthew's  is  cir- 
cumftantial,  and  apparently  true,  fo  that  to  re- 
concile both  would  be  beft.     Conftantin  of  Scot* 
land,  a  warlike  and  active  prince,  had  apparently 
ieisxd  on    Cumbria,   and   appointed  Ex>gan,   or 
£ugenius,  king ;  which  was,  as  Fordun  fays,  in  the 
fixtecnth  year  of  his  reign,  or  in  920.  Edward 
the.  Elder,  inwhofe  reign  this  happened,  was  occu- 
pied in   conftant  contefts  with  the   Danes;  and 
perhaps    he   favoured   Conftantin's  poflefEon  of 
Cumbria,  as  a  new  check  on  the  Danes ;  and  if 
the  kings  of  the  Scots  and  Cumbri  acknowleged 
Edward  as  lord,  it  mud  have  been  on  this  occa- 
fion.  In  9J4  Athelflan  king  of  England  quarrelled 
with  Conftantin,  and  ravaged  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land.    Eugenius  king  of  Cumbria  feems  on  this 
event  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Scotland ;  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmlbury ,  and  others,  fay  he  furrencfered 
his  crown  to  Athelftan,  either  now,  or  in  938, 
after  the  great  battle  of  Brunenburg.     Upon  this 
the  old  line  of  Cumbrian  kings  naturally  came  to 
the  throne ;  and  Dunmail  feems  to  have  been  the 
heir,  who  was  dead,  as  appears'  before  945,  when 
his  fons  were  torn  from  the  fucceffion  by  Edmund. 
This  account  has  every  probability  on  it's  fide, 
and  much  mot^e  verifimilitude  than  that  Edmund 
fhould  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  prefent  it  to 
Makom.     Such  prefents  are  rarely  made.     It  wa^ 
ho  we  vei" -proper    and  reafonable, .  that  homage 
Ihould  be  performed  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land,    within    whofe   dominions   it   lay.       The 
Danes  were  then  the  great  fcourge  and  terror  of 
the  Englilh  kings ;  and  Edmund  feems  to  have 
followed  the  policy  of  Edward,  and  to  have  been 
glid  by  r^gning  a  province,  never  in  fa^  fu|>JQ6t 

to 
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to  England,  to  acquire  a  powerful  vaflal  in  his  de- 
fence againft  the  Danes. . 

Fordun  in  the  fame  book,  oh*  26,  tells  that 
Edmund  knowing  the  Cumbri  to  favour  the  Sco- 
tiih  more  than  the  Englifli,  and  wifliing  Malcom 
as  an  ally  againft  the  Danes,  delivered  up  Cumbria 
to  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever.  ConAantin  had, 
as  Fordun  fays,  introduced  the  cuftom  of  ap- 
pointing the  heir  to  the  throne,  king  of  Cumbria. 
In  953,  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  Indulf  appointed 
Odo,  fumamed  Duff,  fon  of  Malcom,  king  of 
Cumbria.  (Fordun  IV.  27.)  To  Duff  who  af- 
cended  die  Scotiih  throne  in  961,  fucceeded 
Malcom  his  fon:  who  is  mentioned  by  Englifh 
hiflOrians  as  king  of  Cumbria,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
gar (9C9  to  975).  Then  followed  another  Mal- 
com, K)n  of  Kenneth  IV.  in  the  time  of  Ethelred 
(979 — ^016)  and  of  Kenneth  IV.  who  died  992. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  Ethelred  A*  1 000  ravaged 
Cumbria,  bccaufe  Malcom  refiifed  tribute.  (R)r- 
dun  IV.  36.  38).  In  1 00 1  this  Malcom  afcended 
the  throne  of  Scodand,  having  (lain  Grim ;  and, 
toward  the  middle  of  his  reign,  gave  Cumbria  to 
Duncan,  his  grandfon,  who  fucceeded  him  in  103 1* 
Upon  which  another  Duncan,  the  fon  of  the 
Scotiih  king,  was  appointed  king  of  Cumbria. 
He  is  the  laft  king  of  Cumbria  mentioned  ;  Mal- 
com IIL  his  fon,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  in  1056,  keeping  that  principality  in  his 
own  hands,  as  did  his  fucceffors,  till  the  reign  of 
Malcom  IV.  (1163),  who  furrendered  Cumbria  to 
Henry  II.  of  England. 

In  the  Welch  writers  we  might  expedt  fixne  in- 
telligence concerning  the  Welch  line  of  kings  of 
Cumbria.  Caradoc  mentions  that  Kentigern,  who 
lived  about  600,  was  grandfon  to  Ukien  king  of 
Cumbria  *",  and  foa  of  Owen,  regent  of  Scotland, 

for 

^  Urien  lilred  sbout  560 ;  and  many  notices  concerning  liim 
auiy  be  found  in  Evans's  Specimens  of  Welch  Poetry*    He  was 

the 
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for  fo  the  Welch  writers  fometimes  called  Strat- 
Clyde,  as  being  the  only  Welch  kingdom  in  Scot- 
land ;  as  the  Scots,  from  the  fame  reafon,  reverfed 
the- name,  and  called  it  regnum  Cambrenfey  or  the 
Welch  kingdom.     I'he  fame  writer  mentions  that 
about  6i6  Eneon  Bhrenin,  a.king  of  thefe  Scots,  as 
he  calls  them,  refigning  his  royalty,  can>^  to  Llyn  in 
Gwyncth  (North  Wales'!,  where  he  built  a  church, 
ftill  called  from  him  Llan  Eingan  Bhrenin,  near 
which  he  lived  in  religious  retirement.      The  title 
of  king  was  in  tliefc  days  as  general  as  that  of 
prince  now  in  Germany :  any  independent  baron 
was  a  king  :  and  thus  \ve  find,  in  Caradoc,  kings 
of  Cardigan,  Dyfed,   and  Guentland,  in  Wales. 
That  Eneon  was  not  the  king  of  Strat-Clyde  is 
clear  from  Jocelin:  and  indeed  Caradoc  himfelf 
adds,  '*  a  confiderable  prince  in  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain,' which  were  ridiculous,  had  he  been  the  king. 
This   Eneon,  our  author  fays,  was  fon  of  Owen 
Danun,    fon  of  fcneon  Irth,    fon  of  Cuketha 
Wledic  king  of  Cumbria.     This  Cunetha  lived, 
as  we  learn  from  Price*s  Defcription  of  Wales  ^, 
540  years  after  Chrift.     Urien  feeiiis  to  have  fuc- 
cceded  him  in  the  throne  of  Cumbria. 
If  we  truft  Langhorne's  authorities*^,  Owek  the 

fon 

the  mod  famous  of  all  the  kings  of  Cumbria,  being  the  Vrhgen 
of  ^be  additions  to  Nennius,  cap.  uh,  and  in  his  court  flouriilied 
the  three  great  Bards  Talielin,  Ancurin,  and  Llywarch  Hen. 
Evans  gives  fpecimens  of  their  poetry;  and  they  arc  all  in  rime^ 
in  the  fame  form  with  thofe  he  gives  of  the  13th  century !  J  t  wa$ 
a  common  trade  with  the  bards  to  forge  poems  in  the  names  of 
cclebratedpredecclTors ;  and  thefe  pretended  pieces  are  palpably 
of  the  (Eleventh  and  Twelfth  centuries.  Was  Mr.  Evans  ignorant 
that  rime  was  not  ufedtill  a  late  peiiod  ?  That  Mr.  Gray  fliould 
beimpofed  00  by  fuch  pieces  would  be  furprizing,  did  not  all 
know  that  hifloric  Antiquities  are  not  ftudied  in  Britain*  Apage 
Nupuf 

*  Frefixtlto  the  laft  edition  of  Caradoc  of  Lancarvon,  Lon* 
don,  1697,  8vo. 
^  In  his  Cbronicon  Regum  Anglorum,  Londini|  ^697,  8vo« 
Vol.  I.  '  G  l^ 
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fon  of  Urien  feems  to  have  followed  :  and  then 
Caretic.  After  an  interval  Deovama  was  co- 
teniporary  to  Edbert  of  Northumberland  738, 
Then  an  ANaNYM:>us  king  affifted  Olbert  of  Nor- 
thumberland-againft  the  Scots.  Humphrey  Lluj^d 
mentions  aCoNSTANTiNE,  king  of  Cumbria,  killed 
at  L-ochmaben  about  870 ;  upon  which  event,  as 
he  fays,  many  of  the  Welch  of  Cumbria  arid 
Strat- Clyde  paffed  to  Clyde  in  Wales,  and  ereifted 
a  kingdom  called  Strat-Clyde  :  but,  as  Williams 
fliews  that  not  a  tittle  of  this  can  be  found  ip  any 
Welch  Annals,  Lluyd  feems  to  have  borrowed  this 
relation  folely  from  Heclor  Boyce  *  ;  fo  that  it 
muft,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  dream.  A.nd  tho 
there  is  every  reafon  to  think  that  on  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  the  Welch  kingdom  of  Cumbria  in  945, 
and  of  Strat  Clyde  about- 970,  a  great  part  of  their 
kihabitaots  went  to  Wales,  yet  they  there  mingled 
with  their  brethren,  and  preferved  no  feparate  dif-^ 
tindtion  ;  elfe  they  could  not  have  efcape d  the  no- 
tice of  Giraldus,  fo*  particular  ia  other  matters. 

he  gives  the  following  tabic.  ^Reges  Cumbria  et  Alchufa*  Na- 
vusfeu  Caiinus  Gildae  pater.  HocT,  Huelin,  velCuil.  Anony- 
mus  pater  Sandj  Petroci.  Marcus.  Angiifellus  Lothi  et  Uriafli 
ft'ater.  Evenus  Uriani  filius.  Rodericus.  Cerericus.  Hoauus, 
liveOenuSjDonaldiim  Brecciim  Scotorumregeminterfecit.Dco- 
vama  Edberto  Noi  thiimbrenfi  contemporaneus.  Anonymus 
Ofberto  Northmnbrenfi  contra  Scotos  foederatus.  Conllantinus 
ej^s  filiiis  a  Gregorio  Scocorum  rege  occifus.  Hebertus  Con- 
Itantitii  frater.  Eugenius  Athelftano  Anglo  contemporaneus. 
punwallo  five  Dimmail  regno  exutus.'  Tins  lilV  is  tiill  ol  errors 
by  confounding  Cumbria  and  Stratclyde,  and  by  taking  fome 
from  Gcofrey  of  Monmouth  and  Lhiyd,  no  authorities. 

The  kings  and  nobles  of  the  North  arc  noted  in  Welch 
poetry,  as  Mr.  Evans  remarks  in  his  Fragments  of  it.  Aneurim, 
author  of  the  Gododin,  was  of  the  North  ;  and  perhaps  from 
Welch  MSS.we  might  learn  whether  of  Stratclyde,or  Cumbria. 
Merlin  the  Wild  was  of  Stratclyde,  as  is  clear  from  his  life 
by  Geofrey,  compared  with  AJomnan  and.Jocciin. 

*  In  whofe  hillory  it  occurs  literatim,  fol.  217  of  the  firft 
edition,  among  the  fabulous  tranladions  of  his  Gregory  the 
great. 

Thert 
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There  is  no  f  eafon  to  imagine  that  the  little  Welch 
vale  of  Clyde  was  ever  mentioned  in  Englifli  hif- 
tory ;  and  even,  in  that  of  Wales  it  is  only  'men- 
tioned twice,  as  ravaged,  or  encamped  in,  by  the 
Englifli,  when  they  attacked  Wales  on  the  north. 
Caradoc,  or  his  interpolator,  fays,  that  after  the 
death  of  Roderic  the  Gr^t  king  of  all  Wales,  in 
876,  many  of  the  Welch  of  Strat-Clyde  and  Cumbria 
paffed  into  Wales  under  one  Hobert,'  becaufe  they 
were  much  troubled  by  the  Danes  in  their  old  feats. 
This   is  extremely  probable,    as  we  know  from 
Affer,  and  others,  that  the  Danes  In  875  rivaged 
the  country  of  the  Piks,  and  Strat-Clyde.  But  thefe 
refugees  ereded  no  kingdom,    nor  feized  any 
country  from  the  Saxons,    as  Lluyd  pretends. 
And  we  know  from  the  nioft  authentic  writers,   as 
above  fliewn„  that  the  Welch  held  Cumbria  till 
945,  and  Strat-Clyde  till  about   970,    at  leaft. 
Llwyd  is  even  fo  ignorant  as  to  make  his  Conftan- 
tine,  who,  as  he  fables,  was  killed  at  Lochmaben 
in  870,  king  of  a  vaft  territory,  including  Strat- 
Clyde,*  Cumbria,  and  Galloway  !     But  his  errors 
are  fo  childilh,  and  truly  Celtic,  that  they  confute 
themfelves,  tho  they  had  the  fortune  in  their  day 
to  excite  the  fcorn  of  Languet,  and  anger  of  Bu- 
chanans 

^  Languet  in  his  Epiftles  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  many  con-* 
temptuous  remarks  on  Lluyd^s  Commentariolum^  fuch  «s, 
*•  Ego  noo  tta  contemno  tuum  Cambratn  ut  tu  fcribis,  nam  nifi 
€flet  in  ipfo  aliqnid  ingenii,  non  poiTet  tarn  inligniter  ineptire/ 
&c.  Bttchaoan's  Second  Book  is  fopliflily  occupied  with  a  hot 
battle  againft  Lluyd :  and  nothing '^can  be  mor«  diverting  than 
to  fee  one  £ibulill  fighting  againft  another. 
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The  Northern  Britons,  otherwife  called  Cale- 

doniaps,  orPiks. 
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CHAPTER    L 


7be  Northern  Britons,  Caledonians,  Piks,  one  and 

the  fame  feople. 

AL  L  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  ancientljr, 
as  now,  ftiled  Britons,  tho  of  very  different 
origins.  The  Belg^e  of  the  fouth  and  eaft,  who 
were  Germans,  and  ufed  the  Scythic  or  Gothic 
tongue,  were  equally  Britons  with  the  Gimbri, 
Cumri,  or  Welch,  of  the  weft,  who  were  Celts.  The 
Cale(ionians  of  the  north,  who  were  alfo  Germans 
from  Scandinavia,  are  called  Britdns  by.  Tacitus, 
Herodian,  and  Dio;  and  with  the  utrAoft  pro- 
priety, as  inhabitants  of  Britain :  juft  as  now  the 
Englifli  are  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Welch,  tho 

G  4  widely 
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widely^ different  in  origin,  fpeech,  and  manners; 
and  as.  we  call  the   Britifh  fettlers  in  America, 
Americans.     But,    after  the  Roman  power   had 
been  a  long  time  eftabliflied  in  Britain,  the  name 
of  Britons  was  considered  as  confined  to  the  pro- 
vincials ;  atid  toward  the  clofe  of  the  third  century-, 
or  the  year  296,  we  firft  find  the  Piks,  or  Caledo- 
nians, mentioned  as  not  Britons,  but  enemies  of 
ttie  Britons,  even  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cx(kr  »• 
In  the  great  ignorance  which  attended  the  de- 
cline of  the  ,Roman  empire,  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
ever  obfcure,  becaufe  of  the  difkance  of  this  iland 
from  Rome,  the  feat  of  fcience,  were  clouded  with 
almoft  total  darknefs.     Infomuch  that  about  550 
wc  find  Procopius*  defcribing  Britain  as  the  laiid 
of  departed  fouls.     No  wonder  then  that  in  Britain 
itfelf,  where  no  writers  arofe,  all  genuine  mate- 
rials for  liiftory  (hould  perifli.     Gildas,  the  firft 
Britifti  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Badon,  as  he  tells  us,  ch.  26.  that  is  in  520 ;  and 
he  wrote,  as  he  there  fays,  forty  years  after  it,  or 
in  560.     A  tumultuous  period  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury had  elapfed,  between  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
and  his  time ;  and,  as  there  was  no  difference  be-, 
tween  the  Belgae  and  Saxons  in  fpeech,  and  the 
•  ^ater  had  made  the  former  their  coloni  and  fls^yes, 
Gildas  naturally  diought  his  Welch  countrymen 
the  genuine  Britons,  and  calls  them  Britons  exclu- 
fiyely  ;  an  error  which  modern  indolence  and  fu- 
perficiality have,  as  ufual,  blindly  follpwed.  Indeed 
the  Roman  troops  who  held  Britain,  being  ftationed 
.  along  the  >yalls  of  Antoninus  and  Hadrian,  and  in 
the  midf^  of  the  Welch  inhabitants  of  Britaia^ 
called  them  Britons,  and  their  tongue  the  Britilh ; 
iregarding  the  Belga?  as  late  fettlers,  and  the  Welch 
as  the  people  produced  by  the  iland  itfelf,    or 
genuine  Tritons.    We  ourfelves  fpeak  of  Ameri- 

*  Panegyr.  Vet.  ' 

I  Lib.  IV.  and  fee  Appendix.' 
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cans,  without  fpecifying  whether  we  ciean  the 
firft  favages,  or  European  fettlers ;  and  of  Britonsy 
without  ^ecifying  Englilh,  or  Welch,  Scotifli,  oc 
Irifli  of  the  highlands ;  yet  we  ufe  Britons  alfo  fpe- 
cially  for  Welch,  and  the  Britifti  for  the  Welch 
tongue.     Thefe  inaccuracies  are  underftood  at  the 
time  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  ages  caufe  great  con- 
fiifion. '   It  is  therefpft  neceflary  to  attend  to  them  ; 
and  to  refieft  that  at  firft,  as  natural,  the  Romans 
called  all  the  nations  found  in   Britain   by  the 
name  of  Britons ;  that,  after  they  had  fubdued  the 
greater  part  of  it,  they  naturally  blended  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  fubdued  part  under  the  name  of 
Britons,  calling  the  Caledonians^^   or  Piks,  who 
were  alone  urifubdued,  by  their  own  name ;  and  ^ 
that  the  Welch  were  peculiarly  called  Britons  then, 
as  now ;  tho  they  by  no  means  conftitutecj  all  the 
Britons.  Without  attending  to  thefe  circunift^nces, 
we  (hall  fall  into  an  error  found  in  the  modern 
writers ;  namely  that  the  Piks  and  Belgas  were 
Welch,  becaufe  they  were  Britons.     The  Piks  and 
BelgsB  were  indeed  Britons,  as  the  Englilh  now  ; 
but  no  more  Welch,  or  Celts,  than  the  Englifh 
now.     There  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun ;   and 
antiquaries  might  avoid  many  errors  by  recourfe 
to  analogy.     So  much  for  the   Piks  being  called 
Britons  by  Tacitus,  and  others ;  who  at  the  fame 
^  time  call  them  Caledonians,  and  their   country 
Caledonia. 

That  the  Caledonians  and  Piks  were  one  and 
the  fame  people  is  how  univerfally  allowed;  and 
it  is  almoft  ridiculous  to  (hew  this,  for,  as  the  an- 
cient  Spartan  faid  to  him  who  had  compofed  an 
eulogy  on  Hercules,  Does  airf  one  difpraife  htm  ?  fp 
it  may  be  faid  here,  Is  any  one  ignorant  of  this  ?  Bu-  • 
chanan,  Camden,  Lloyd,  Innes,  WTiitaker,  the 
Macpherfons,  O'Conor,  D'Anville,  tho  differing 
Avidely  in  other  points,  all  join  here.  Stillingfleet, 
in  the  fame  work%  firft  doubts ;  tliien  grants  this, 

«  Origines  Sacrat,  p.  ^46.     ' 
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Ulher  i  cannot  tell  what  to  make  ,of,  for  he  pro? 
duces  the  words  of  Tacitus,  that  the  Caledonians 
were  of  German  origin,  to  (hew  that  the  Piks 
were  of  Scandinavia ;  and  the  words  pf  Eumeniusji 
Slewing  the   Caledonians  to  have  been  Piks,  and 
that  the  Piks  infefted  the  Britons  before  the  time  of 
Julius :  then  he  gives  us  Geofrey  of  Monmouth  ^ 
from  whom  he  draws  three  l^er  Pikifli  colonies  tQ 
have  entered  Britain  after  the  time  of  Chriftianity. 
It  is  impoffible  even  to  guefs  at  his  thoughts  on  thp 
occafion.     In  his  whole  work  there  is  a  moft  re- 
markable defedt  of  underftanding.     All  authorities 
are  quite  alike  to  him.    Tacitus  and  Heftor  Boe-r 
thius,  Beda  and  Geofrey  of  Monmouth ;  hiftorians, 
and  fabulifts ;  writers  of  the  firft  century,  and  of 
the  feventeenth ;  are  all  jumbled  together  in  uni- 
form conflifion ;  are  all  quoted  with  equal  atten- 
tion, and  confidence.     If  one  were  defired  to  mea- 
lion  a  work  capable  of  Ihewing  that  an  author  may 
be  vaftly  ^nd  profoundly  learned,  without  pofieflPr 
ing  comnion  judgement,   U(her*s  Antiquitates  Bri^ 
tannicatum  Ecclejiarum  might   be   produced  as  zx\ 
inftance.   Yet  is  this  work  precious  as  a  common^ 
place  book,  for  he  gives  all  that  all  have  faid  upoix 
his  fut^eft  :  and,  had  his  judgement  equalled  his 
learning  and  diligence,  he  would  h^ye  been  the 
moft  valuable  antiquary  that  the   Britifh  ilands 
ever  produced.     Wixh  regard  to  the  three  colonies, 
as  they  reft  folely  on  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
authors  who  follow  him,    i  (hall  not  abufe  tlie 
reader's  attention  fo  far,  as  to  offer  even  one  rq- 
mark  on  them. 

It  once  appeared  to  me,  before  i  had  fiiUy  exa- 
mined this  lubjeft,  that  the  Piks  were  a  new  race, 
who  had  come  in  upon  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century,  and  expelled  'them ;  and  that  the  Caledo- 
nians were  Cumraig  Britons.  But  finding  Taci-- 
tus,  Euihenius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Beda, 
in  full  and  direft  oppofition  to  this  idea ;  and  not 
chufing  to  imitate  our  Scotifti  antiquifts  in  fighting 
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agai^ft  authorities,  Avhich  are  the  fole  foundation  of 
hiAqric  truth,,  i  was  fojrced  to  abandon  this  ground, 
tho  perhaps  many  an  acute  and  wife  argument 
might  have  be<2n  eniployed  in  it,  to  prove  truth 
fallehood,  ^n4  falfehood  truth.  Fpr  ancient  au- 
thors are  the  fole  guides  to  real  truth  in  hiftoric 
antiquities ;  conjectures  and  arguments  are  otoly 
ingenious  lyes. 

That  the  Caledonians  and  Piks  were  the  fame, 
is  in  fadt  as  uncontrovertible,,  as  that  the  fame  peo-» 
pie  wha  called  themfelvcs  Hellenes  were  called 
Graci  by  the  Romans.  This  will  appear  to  the 
reader  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  concerning 
them,  which  Ihall  here  be  briefly  ftated,  and  will 
^t  once  afccrtain  their  identity, 

Tacitus  is  the  firft  writer  from  whom  information 
(pan  be  drawn,  on  this  fubjedt ;  for^  before  the 
campaign  of  Agricola,  Caledonia  was  unknovm 
to  the  Romans.  He  calls  this  country,  being  all 
that  part  of  Britain  which  is  to  the  north  of  Loch 
Fyn  and  Tay,  bythefpecial  name  of  Caledonia; 
and  that  always  when  it  is  mentioned,  fo  that  the 
name  was  fixt  and  precife.  The  people  he  calls 
by  t^e  general  name  of  Britanni ;  but  expreffly 
^ives  his  opinion  that  they  came  from^  Germany, 
becaufe  they  refembled  the  Germans  in  their  large 
perfqns,  and  red-  hair*^;  whereas  he  thinks  the 
pther  Britons  came  from  Gaul.  This  fufficiently 
marks  the  Britons  of  Caledonia  to  have  differed  from 
the  reft :  and  the  figns  given  by  Tacitus  are,  in  a 
favage  ftate  of  fociety,  very  ftriking  and  obvious. 

,  Ptolemy  forty  years  after  marks  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Britain  by  the  name  of  KAAHAONIOI  % 

.^  Nanique  nitilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae,  magni 
artus,  Germanicam  originem  afTeverant*     Agricola* 

V.I9M01;  xat  vTc%fi  a\ixwi  0  Yiq^tio^v>i^fuw)%*  ^<  Jbrom  the  LeUiffiQ* 
tiius  Sinus  (Locn  Fyn)  to  the  frith  of  f^arar  (Murray)  arc  the 
Caledpnii-;  and  above  them- the  Caledonian  Foreft."  As  the 
province  Vefpafiana  exiiled  in  Ptolemy's  time,  he  regards  it  aa 
Koman,.  and  the  Caledonians  as  confined  beyond  it's  limiti^ 
that  18  in  the  prefent  highlands.    With  Geographers  ahve 
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or  Caledonians,  and  gives  us  the  names  of  all  their 
tribes,  or  (hires  as  we  might  now  ftyle  them. 

Dig  who  wrote  about  230,  or  the  century  after 
Ptolemy,  alfo  calls  this  people  Caledonians.  As 
all  Britain  up  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian  had  now  long 
|)een  provincial,  that  part  was  regarded  as  wholly 
Roman ;  and  this  writer  fpeaks  or  the  Mseatej  or 
Cumri  between  the  walls,  and  the  Caledonians  be- 
yond them,  as  the  only  two  nations  in  Britain  ;  that 
is  the  only  two  nations  who  kept  up  the  Britifh 
Hame  as  Barbari,  not  Romanu  For  the  provinci^s 
were  often  ftyled  Romani;  and  the  world  was  re- 
rarded  as  either  RomanuSy  or  Barbarus.  A  diftinc- 
tion  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ovid,  who  ufes  Barbaria 
often,  in  liis  Trijiiay  for  all  without. the  Roman 
pafc. 

In  296  die  name  of  PicTi'is  firft  ufed  by  Eumc- 
nius  the  Panegyrift,  in  his  oration,  fpoken  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  upon  the  viftory  of  Cpnftantius 
over  Alleftus:  The  paffage  i§  a  fanious  one ;  and 
the  more  fo,  as  it^s  cdnftruftion  in  the  old  editions 
puzzled  Buchanan,  and  the  beft  Latin  fcholars. 
IHO  apology  need  therrforc  be  made  for  dwelling 
a  little  on  it's  explanation,  A  large  piece  of  the 
preceding  text  is  alfo  given  that  the  conncftiea 
may  be  clear. 

^am  [Britanniami  Cafary  tile  auSor  vejiri  m- 
minis  J  cum  Romanorum  primus  intrajfety  alium  fe 
$riem  terrarum  fcripfit  reperiffe ;  tanta  magnitudinis 
erbitratus,  ut,  non  circumjvfa  oceano^  fed  compUxa 
ipjum  ocennum^  vtderetur.  Sedenim^  ilia  atate^  nee 
Britannia  ull'ts  erat  ad  navale  bellum  armata  navi- 
giis ;  et  Romana  res  hide  jam  a  Funicis^  Afiaticifqite^ 
be  His,  etiam  recenti  exercitata  Piratico,  et  pofiea 
Mtfbridaticoy  non  magis  terreftri  quam  navali  ufo 
H)igebat.  Jdhoc  natio  etiaw  tune  rudiSy  et  foil  Bri- 
ianniy  Piitis  moda,  et  Hibemis,  ajfueta  bofiibus  adbuc 

implies  the  north,  but  Ptolemy's  north  is  really  th^  weft  of 
Scotland,  io  that  the  Caledonian  forefl  was  on  the  weft  of  the 
highlands. 
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feminudisy  facile  Romanis  armis  fignifque  cefferunf. 
Trope  ut  hoc  uno  Cafar  gloriari  in  ilia  expeditiotte 
dehuerit  quod  navigaffet  oceanum.  Eumen.  Panegyr. 
Conftantio,  apud  Panegyr.  Vet,  Livineii,  Antv. 
1599.  8vo*  n.  xi.  prope  medium  orat. 

The  fentence  beginning  Adboc  nalh,  &c.  and 
in  which  the  Piks  are  mentioned,  is  moft  obfcure. 
Buchanan  propofes  to  underftand  foli  Britanni  in 
the  genitive,  *  of  the  Britifli  foil;'  and  the  mean- 
ing  would  be  *  Moreover  the  nation  then  rude, 
and  only  ufed  to  the  Piks  and  Irifli  of  the  Bricifli 
foil,  enemies  even  half  naked,  eafily  yielded  to 
the  Roman  arms/  Strange  that  Buchanan^,  fo  able 
a  Latinift,  fliould  fuppofe  Britanni  here  ufed  ad- 
jeftively,  while  Dritannici  is  the  common  word  ufed 
,in  profe  in  that  way.  Brit  annus  is  merely  a  Briton  ; 
Britannicusj  Britifli.  But  let  us  hear  the  unpreju- 
diced interpretation  of  foreigners,  whofe  judg- 
ment on  this  fubjeftmuft  be  unbiafled,  and  who 
indeed  uniformly-  confpire  againfl  the  little  local 
prejudices  of  even  our  bell  writers.  Jaques  de 
la  Baune,  the  learned  editor  of  the  edition  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  gives  us  the  fentence,  and' 
notes,  thus  i' 

Adhoc  natio  *  etiam  tunc  rudij,  et  foli  Britanni, 
Pidis  modo  et  Hibernis  -f  ajfucta^  hoftibujs  adhut 
fmtnudisy  facile  Romanis  armis ,  fig^^fq'^^^  cejferunt. 

Notes.  *  Dunrum  vocuhrum  tranffoftio  obfcuritatem 
huic  jenttniix  induxli  \  iia   veto   banc   rtjiituit  Acidalius : 

'^Sir  George  Mackenzie  attenipts  to  confirm  Buchanan's  in» 
terpretation,  from  Lucretius, 

Nam  quid  Britannam  caclam  differre  putanrius, 
and  Ciauciian, 


Tcrribills  Maure,  debellatorque  Bnta«ini 
d''  Li'toris. 


But  Sir  George  ought  to  have  known  ih.it  poetical  licence  will 
never  authorize  profe  The  ciiminilhing  ot  words,  called  aphne-^ 
refisy  &c.  by  grammarians,  is  common  inGre-k  antlLatinPoctry, 
but  never  ulcd  in  profe  at  all ;  and  for.  a  good  realbn,  be- 
caufc  the  rhythm  forced  poets  to  ufe  it,  whereas  in  profe 
it  could  fervc  no  purpofe  in  the  world. 

Vol,  I.  G  7  Adhoc 
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Adhoc  natio  ctiarn  tunq  rudis.  [a]  Piftis  modo  et  Hiber- 
|iis  aifueta  hodibus :  adhoc  icminudi,  [et  foli,  BritanniJ 
fecile  Roraauis  armis  figiiifque  ccflerunt. 

+   ti£lis'\  r  i^ili  pjpulifunt  Scotia  en  Tavum  Jluvtum. 

FUbirnls]  Pepuli  infulam  oceani  Biitannici  incoUntu  nnn, 
tnlnorim  Anglta. 

» 

This  correftion  of  Acidalius  was  mod  plaufible, 
and  approved  by  all,  till  the  laft  valuable  edition 
of  the  Pane gy rifts,  by  Schwarzius  and  Jaeger,  ap- 
peared  at  Nurenberg,  1779,  in  two  volumes 
oftavo.  In  which,  from  an  excellent  manufcript 
'  often  ufed  and  referreid  to  in  that  edition,  this 
/amous  fentcnce  ftands  ultimately  blamelefs,  and 
perfeft,  thus : 

4d  hoc  natio  eiiam  tunc  rudis  ;  ct  folis  Britanni 
Pidis  modo  et  Hibcrnis  adfueti  hojlibusy  adhuc  femi^ 
nudii  facile  Romanis  armis,  fignifque,  cejferttnt. 

In  the. notes  is  firft  given  the  correction  of  Aci- 
daljus  as  above  ;  then  follows, 

Prqba  hac  letiio  ex  MS.  Gud.  et  folis  Britanni 
Pidkis  modo  et  Hibcrnis  adfueti  boftibus,  adhuc 
fenqtinyd^,  facile  Romanis  armis,  fignifque,  cefl'e- 
runt.  Sic'  magis  expriwitur  quaji  viatos  veterujn 
Britannptumy  qui  quondam  eofiuiliu^  a  Julio  Ccsfare 
vinci  fuperarique  folmxunty  quod  fUis  PtEiis  et  Hi- 
bcrnis hoftibus  dim  adiueiifuerint ;  et  quod  fine  gravi 
armorulfh  g^nersy  adkuc  feminudi^  pralia  inierintm 
Pwharz.        .  . 

If^  vvidi  Acidalius,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1620,  we  had  redd  /Z//  Briianniy.wc  muit  have 
Vinderftood  that  Ca^far  fought  with  Britons'  alone^ 
whereas  Alledtus  had  alfo  Roman  foldiers;  fo 
that  Conftantius  aid  mere  than  Ca^far,  as  he 
fought  not  with  Britons  alone,  but  with  Romans. 
But  ri;iis  reading  of  the  MS,  above-mentioned, 
puts  this  out  of  the  queftion;  and  the  whole  paf- 
fage  ^bove  produced  may  be  tranllated  as  follows. 
The  Panegyiift,  to  llicw  .the  greatnefs  of  the  ac- 
tiojgis  of  Conftantius  in  Britain^  compares  them  to 
thofe  of  Julius  Caefar^ 

^'  Which 
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*^  Which  iiand  of  Britain  when  CafaVy  he  the  au- 
^^  tborof  your  name,  had  entered firji  of  the  Romans^ 
*'  be  wrote  that  he  had  found  another  world;  thinking 
^^it  of  fo  great  Jize,  that  it  might  feem  not  to  be  fur- 
*'  rounded  zvith  the  ocean,  but  Jo  embrace  and  com-- 
"  mandit.  But  ftill  in  that  age  Britain  was  pro^- 
*^  vided  with  najhips  for  naval  war ;  while  R$me^ 
"  even  from  the  Pufiic  and  Aftatic  wars,  and  alfa 
/^  recently  exercifed  with  thofe  of  the  pirates,  and 
'^  (f  Mithridates,  flourijhed  not  more  by  land  than 
^^  by  fea.  Moreover  the  nation  he  attacked  was 
**  then  rude\  and  the  BrifonSy  ufed  only  to  the 
*'  Piks  and  Irijh  as  enemies,  and  being  yet  them--. 
"  felves  but  half  naked,  eajily  yielded  to  the  Romam 
^^  armf  and  enjigns!* 

Eutnemus  lived  at  Auguftodunum,  or  Autun, 
in  Burgundy,  a  place  now  fo  famous  for  it's  num- 
ber of  Koman  antiquities,  that  it  has  been  called 
the  French  Rome.'  He  was  tliere  profeflbr  of 
rheioric  ^  ;  and  pronounced  this  oration  in  pre- 
fence  of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  on  his  viftory  over 
AUeftus,  who  had  flain  Caraufius,  and  ufurped  the 
imperial  title  in  Britain,  and  who  fell  in  the  battle 
which  was  fought  in  the  year  296,  All  commen- 
tators agree  that  this  oration  y as  pronounced  in  dac 
end  of  that  year.  Conftantius  was  then  only  Cafar^ 
whence  Eumenius  calls  Julius  the  author  of  his 
name,  which  was  always  given  to  an  apparent  fuc» 
ceffor  to  the  empire.  This  cuftom  of  pronoiincing 
panegyrics  on  the  Emperors  and  Csefars,  in  their 
prefence,  feems  to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Tra-* 
jan ;  and  Pliny's  Panegyric  on  tliat  prince,  pro- 
'  nounced  in  his  prefence,  is  extant  and  well  knowp. 
Greater  acci^cy  in  fafts,  and  in  expreffion,  was 
naturally  expefted,  and  neceflarily  exercifed,  on 
fuch  folcmn  and  trying  occafions,  when  the  firft 
audience  in  the  world  were  witnefles  of  the  riarra* 

8  Sec  the  prolegomena  to  the  editions  of  the  Panegyrifts, 
J^ffbim,  Q€  Scbwantiu 

;  tion, 
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don  of  their  own  aftions,  than  even  in  hiftory, 
where  the  writer  remained  unawed  and  unchecked 
in  the  filence  of  his  cabinet.  Hence  the  great 
anxiety  expreft  by  Eumenius  and  the  other  Pai^e- 
gyrifts.  In  his  oration  to  Conftantine,  the  Ninth 
in  the  coUedtion,  Eumenius  expreffes  the  utmoft 
awe  on  the  occafion ;  and  fays  that  what  is  fpoken 
xnuft  be  diu  fcriptuniy  et  fape  traSatumy  ^  a  long 
time  written,  and  often  revifed/  And,  in  be- 
ginning this  to  Confiantius,  he  is  more  than  or^ 
dinarily  foUicitous,  obferving,  among  other  points, 
^0  in^genere  orationis  quanta  ejfet  curay  quantus 
labovy  quam  follicita  veneratio!  *  In  this  kind  of 
oration  how  great  the  care,  how  fevere  the  labour, 
how  anxious  the  veneration  !* 

As  fuch  accuracy  ai;id  care  were  required,  and 
Eumenius,  from  his  refidence  in  Gaul,  had  oppor- 
tunity for  all  information  concerning  Britain,  we 
may  rely  upon  his  teftimony  as  moft  authentic. 
And  it  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  very  firft  men- 
tion of  the  Piks,  but  as  it  Ihews  that,  even  before 
the  time  of  Julius,  they  had  infefted  the  Britons. 
Now  the  Britons,  in  all  thefe  orations,  are  uni- 
formly the  provincial  Britons,  At  this  time,  as 
formerly  fliewn,  the  name  of  Maeatge  had  utterly 
perilhed ;  and  there  is  every  room  to  believe  that, 
when  Caraufius  divided  Britain  from  die  Roman 
empire,  in  the  yeat  286,  the  Maeatae  gladly  joined 
their  Britilh  brethren,  in  afTerting  his  right  againft 
the  Roman  Emperors ;  and  that  under  him  their 
name  was  loft  in  the  general  one  of  Britons.  For, 
lafter  this  period,  thd  Roman  writers  know  of  no 

*  Britons  beyond  the  Clyde  and  Fortl^^    The  Piks 

•  are  confidered  as  not  Britons,  tho  ujwoubtedly  in 
Britain.  When  all  were  barbarous  alike,  all  the 
nations  in  the  iland  were  Britons  :  but  in  procefs 
of  time  the  nations  fouth  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
became  rojnanized  ;  and  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
Caledonians^  or  people  beyond  thefe  rivers,  were 
quite  a  diftinft  people  from  the  Cumraig  Britons, 

their 
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their  fo^tliern  nfeig;ht)Our$,  and  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iland  in  liumbeh     The  name  of^  Ca- 
ledonians, or  Woodlanders,  given  them  by  the, 
Welch,  was  exchanged  for'  their  real  name,  the 
name  they  gave  themfelves,  Pihtar,  latinized' 
Picxf.    Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  as  the 
Piks  were  Really  the  Vik  Veriar  oF  Norway,   and. 
had  that  name  in  all  appearand  long  before  they 
came  to  Scotland,  Eumenfus  meaned  to  exprefe, 
the  invafions  of  Britaiaby  the  Piks  froih  Norway, 
before  they  eifefted  a  fettletfientt  '  But  it  will  be. 
afterward  fliewn  that  the  Piks  were  queftionlefs 
fettled  in  that  part  of  Britiiri  which  lyes  north  of* 
the  Clyde   and  ForA,  lotag  before  the  time  o£ 
Julius,  fo  that  this  idea  tliuft  fall  of  coiirfe.   And 
the  Ramans  could  have  no  kuowlege  that  thej 
Piks  ever  were  in  Norway,  or  ever  InVaded  Britain! 
from  thence^  if  they  eyeh  knew  that  Norway 
erifted:  thef  only  knew  '  thelfri  as  of  Caledonia^ 
a  country  now  long  divided  frpm  provincial  Britain^ 
and  conndered  as  another  laiid.    That  Eumenius^ 
in  particular,  only^  regarded  them  in  this  view  will 
appear  from  another  paffage  of  his,  now  to  be 
prodaced,  '^ '  "    " 

This  occurs  in  the  panegyric  to  Cpnrtantme  1^ 
Ton  of  Conftantius^  fpoken  in  March  310,  as  the 
commentators  ftiew,  and  is'  at  full  length  ^9 
follows :    ' 

Dies  me  Ante  deficiet,  quam  oratid,  ft  omnia  Vatrii 
tul  foEla^  'Del  hac  hrevitatey  percurram.  Cujus  etJam 
fiiprema  Ilia  expeiitie^  non  Brltannicd  iropcea^  (ul 
vu^o  cndltum  ift)  expetivit  j  fed^  dils  jam  vocan- 
tibus^  ad  intimuTii  terrarum' ttmen  ac^e^it^  Neqm 
enim  ilte  tot  tantifque  rebus  gejiis^  noh  duo  Caledonum^ 
^liormque  pifioruniy  Jilvas^  et  paludnSy  fed  nee  Bh 
l^^niam  proxiniah,  nee  iThulen  ultimdrny  nee  ippis^ 
fi  (pae  fuTtt^  Fortunatorum  ihfulas^  digncUur  acquit  are  i 
fid  (quod  eioqm  nemo  vohiit)yiturus  ad  decs,  genit ore f». 
ilium  deorum  *  i^nea  cali  aftra  rifoventem  prpffeicit 
Oceanum ;  ut,  fruifuytd  'eytnde  luce  perpetuaj  jam 

V6l.  L  H  videret 
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videret.ilUc  dUm  pctne^  continuum.  Vert  enim  profiR^ 
illi  fuperum  templa  patuerunt ;  receptufque  eft  con*, 
fejfu  c(bU  Jove  ipfo  dexteram  porrigente. 

This  paflage  has  no  variation  whatever,  cither 
in  MSS.  or  editions.    To  underftand  it,  we  mud 
obferve,  that  the  Caledonians  or  Piks  niaking  in- 
curiions  into  provincial  Britain  in  306,  Conftan- 
tjus  Ctilorus,  who  a  year  or  two  before  became 
Emperor  {.Augujlus)  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  prepared 
tb  repel  them.    As  he  was  fetting  fail  from  Gfaul. 
for  that  purpofe,  his  fon  Conftantine,  (afterward 
the  firll  Chriftian  Emperor),  whom  Galerius  had 
detained   in  Italy  as   an  hofiage,..  efcaped,  and 
came  to  him.     They  ptocee'od  into  Britain  to- 
gether, when  the  Piks  were  repelled ;  and  Con- 
ftantius  fobn  after  died  of  a  fever  at  York,  that 
fame  year.  The  Panegyrift^  with  rhetorical  fancy, 
takes  advantage  of  this  ei^pcdition  of  Coaftantius,. 
juft  before  his  death,  into  the  north  of  Britain^ 
femous  among '  tlie  Romans  for  the  fun's  being 
-hardly  ever  beneath  the  horizon  in  fummer,  and 
for  being  regarded  as  another  Thule,  and  extremity 
-of  the  world.    Hence  the.  orator  reprefents  thi& 
Expedition  into  the  fecret  recefles  of  the  ocean^ 
perpetually  enlightened  by  the  fun,  as  a  meet 
preparation  of  Conftantius  for  his  journey  to  the 
elyfian  fields,  which  were  piftured  with  fimilar. 
tircumftances,  of  remote  ftation  in  the  ocean,  and 
eternal  funlhine.    Take  this  tranflation. 

•*  ^he  day  would  fait  before  my  craiianyif  i  were 
•*  td  run  over  all  the  deeds  of  thy  father^  even  with 
**  this  brevity.  His  loft  expedition  did  not  feek  for 
^^  Britifh  trophies y  (as  vulgarly  belteved,)  but  the 
^^  gods  already  calling  him^  he  came  to  the  mofi  fecret 
**  bound  of  the  earth.  For  by  fo  many^  and  fo  great ^ 
'*  anions y  be  deignt  not  to  acquire^  %  will  not  fay  the 
«<  woods  and  marfhes  of  thi  Caledonians  and  other 
•^  P/*j,  but  Ireland  which  lyes  nighefi,  nor  difiant 
^^  Thule  y  nor  even,  iffuch  there  be^  the  Hands  of' 
f*  the  Jp'ortunate  themfelvesi  but,  {what  none  inclined 
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*'  to  fpeaky)  being  about  to  go  to  the^ods^  behebeld^ 
^^  the  ocean y  that  father  of  the  gods,  r^rejhing  tpe, 
*^  fiery  Jiars  of  heaven ;  that,  being  about  thence  to  enjoy, 
"  perpetual  light,  he  might  have  aforeftght  of  eternal 
"  rfjy*  For  in  the  end  of  fpring,  the  temples  of  the 
^*  gods  wire  open  to  himi  afid  he  ipas  received  into 
"  the  ajfembly  of  heaven,  Jove  bimfelf  reaching  to 
'' hik  his  right  hand:*  . 

It  appears  unqueftioiiably  from  thi^  jJatfage  that 
tjie  Caledonians  were  Piks :  and  this  is  happily 
marked  by  the  very  Author  who  firft  ufes  the^ 
name  6f  P/S/V  To  that  not  a  doubt  can  remaiii  evea 
with  the  moft  ignorant.     The  other  Piks  were 
thofe  of  the  Hebudes   and  Orkneys,  add  perhaps 
the  FeSuriones,  or  fouthefn  Piks  of  Fifefliire,  &c* 
who  are  put  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  one  of 
the  two  divifions  of  the  Piks,;  the  Dicaledones  be- 
ing the  other.     Lindenbrogius  *"  inclines  to  think 
that  the  Gj/<?i(?;^^j,of  Eumenius  fhould  be  redd  D/-* 
c'aledonesy.  as  Ammianus  writes  them*   .  But  not. 
one  MS«  or  edition  has  the  leaft  hint  of  this,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  lateft  and  beft  editions,  for  the  ' 
Dauphin,  and  of  Schwartz  and  Jaeger,    Non  Di< 
caledonum,  as  Lindenbrogius  propofes/to  read  for 
non  dico  Catedonum,  fpoils  the  fenle  of  the  paflage, 
and  cannot   be    received :  tho  indeed    it   were 
madnefs  to  alter  a  text  for  a  conjefture,  in  fpitc 
of  all^M3S  and  editions.     Lindenbrogius,  i  be- 
lieve, mentions  that  fome  namelefs  MS  redd  fo;  ^ 
but  fuch  aflertions  are  frequent  among  critics,  hot., 
for  their  conjeftures  :  and  as  this  MS.  has  cfcaped  ^ 

.  '^  In  notis  ad  Ainmian.  Marcellin.  as  quoted  by  Gbodal^ 
irt  his  Introdudion  to  Fordun.  Goodal  fuppbrts  this  opinion^' ' 
J.  becaufe  the  readings  of  MSS  plight  to  be  prefer^d^    2.  - 
b^caufe  ddedones  is  not  ufed  by  other  writers,  but  Ca/edpnii,  *, 
To  the  ift  aofwer,  that  not  ,one  MS  h^s  been  found  which 
resids ^Ualedommm    2d.  That  not  one  latin  author  ufes  Ctf/f- 
doftii.   Tacitus  has  ovXyCakdonia:  the  Greeks,  Ptolemy  and 
Di(o,  have  indeed  Ko^^^inoi.  But  the  jat^  argument  is  childifh,  ' 
for  all  khoiv  fuch  terms  to  be  identic,  as  Brito^  MriUfMus\  i 
Franco  J  Francus;  BurgmJ^d,  BMrgnndut,  &c.  &:£• 

H  %  ail 
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all  editors,  it  is  probable  it  never  e^^ifted,  fave^  in  * 

the  brain  of  this  commentator;   aqd  can  in  W. 

'  .  ' 

event  be  preferred  to  the  fevpral  MSS  followed  by., 
editors* 

Ammianus  Marcellinus^  under  the  year  360^ 
mentions  the  Piks  thus  :  InBritanniis  c^m  Scoiirtarm 
Pifiorimque^gentiu,in  feraruptj^  e^ccurfus^  r4ipt^  qyi$t0y 
condiSta  mca  limitiius  vicina  vqfiarent^  ofc»  ^  la 
Britain,  when  the  excyrfion  of  the  Scots  ajt|4  -Pi^s, 
fierce  nation?;,  having  broken  the  peac?j,  ravaged 
the  APpoiK[TEp  GROUNDS,  next  to  tKe  bo^nd^ies/ 
&c.  Thefe  coiJDiCTA  lqca,  or  gi^otwi^&  mu- 
tually   APPOINTED    AND    AGREfiP   OJ^    Wa^   the 

boundaries,  were  furely  thofe  of  tbf  fiAtVi^  pro:* 
vin^e  of  Yalqjitia  :  and  this  pailTa^e  Atongly^^n- 
ftrms  the  idea  that  the  bounding  \vall  was,  ^^crt?. 
regarded  as  the  utmoft  limit  9f  f^om^  PqW^> 
bijt  that  there  was  a  warlike  fr9p^ier-t;€Vrit;Qnf  be- 
yond it ;  which  in  times  of  peace  wasi  pipj^fled 
by  the  i^omans,  and  defended  by  vhew  in  ti^m^s 
or  war*  .  For  they  were .  not  S^(^  co.\v9;;ds  ^  xo, 
aft  on  the*  defenfiye  alone  ;  'andj  from  behind  t|h,eif 
walb  The  wall  was  as  that  of  ^  city  ;^  and  a  l^g? 
territory  lay  beyonid  it.*  In. this  paffage  <^i  Apx-  . 
mianusi  the  y^ry.nrljfe  nji.cntioji^  pf  theScpics  ap- 
pears ;  and  it  is  immediate,  an.d  pr^fenjt ;  no,t  ife- 
trofpefttve,  as,  that  of'  the  Piks  by  EHi^eniu?. 
^  From  Eiinaehius  we  \earn  th^t  th^  pika  gifted 
in  die  time  of  Ji^lius  CTgefir  :  fronji  AffWxianUrSy.  ^ 
that  the  Scots  exifted  Four  Wijpdre4  and  Ten  yeajifs 
sCfter,  or  in'tjlie  year  360.  It  is  moll;  rem^k4blc,_ 
that  Eumenius  never  mentions  the  Scots,  but  by 
the  general,  mme  of  Hif^erni  j  an4  he  jpins  tl^fe 
Hiberni  with,  the  Piks,  a^  Ammianus  does  the 
SkoftL  Thefe  Scotti  of  Ammianus  were  inftdUbfy, 
asihall  be  fliewn,  the  people  of  Ireland.  They 
failed  frpm  Ireland  to  Argylcy.andthe  ndghbourr 
ing.pipres,  of  Pikjlasid ;  where  k  was^  neceftry^  they 
flyonildjoia  their  allies,  that  they  might  ajS:  in, 
conjon^ion  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  thai;  ^  ncver^] 

find: 
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find  thctn  attacking  the  Britons  in  Waks,  or  in* 
deed  at  all,  fave  in  con|un£l'ion  Mrith  the  Pik&{ 
while  the  Caledonians  or  Piks  were  always  making 
incuffions  alone.  But  oi  die  Scots  fully  hereafter. 

Under  the  year  364,  Amtiiianus  ha$  Pidi^  Sax^ 
inejque^  ei  tcmi^  ei  Aitacotti,  Briiatinos  atumnis 
ve:tavef€  eontinuisi  '  The  Piks^  and  Saxons^  dnd 
Scots,  and  Attacotts,  vexed  the  Britons  with  con^ 
tinuol  harraiTments.^ 

Under  the  year  36S,  he  fays,  Et  qucniaw^  €um 
Conjiantii  Principis  a£lus  componerem^  mtus  adolef* 
ceniis  ei  fenefcentis  v€eam,  fi$umque  Britannia ^  pro 
captu  viriutn  exflanavi,  ^  ad  ta^  ipia  iigtfta  Jiint 
jetnel^  r^votvi  fuperfiuum  duxi.  Illud  tamen  fuffi* 
ciet  diet  J  quod  €0  tempore  Pifii  in  duas  genies  divi/i^ 
Dicaledonas  et  VeSuriones,  itidemque  Attacetti^  beU 
Ucofa  homiffum  natioi  et  Scotti  per  diverfa  vatganfesf 
fnulta  popuhbantur.  *  And  fince,  when  i  compofed 
^he  aas  o£  Conilans,  i  explained  as^  well  asl  i  coul4 
the  motions  of  the  flowing  and  ebbiiig  ocean,  and 
the  lituation  of  Britain,  i  have  held  it  fuperlluoiti 
to  revolve  matters  already '  digefted.  Let  tbts 
fuffice  to  be  faid,  that  at  this  tin;^  the  Piks,  di-' 
vided  into  two  nations,  the  Dicaledtoag  and  Vec- 
turiones,  as  alfo  the  Attacots,  a^  warlike  nation^ 
^nd  the  Scots,  wandering  diverfe  ways,  ravaged 
many  parts^*  Conftans  was  made  Gasfar  in  354 1 
and  three  years  after  came  to  the  efnpire^  and 
reigned  thirteen  years,  or  to  350,  He  m^dc  a 
voyage  to  Britain  in  winter  from  Bononia,  or 
Boulogne}  and  there  i^  a  coin  oaf  «he  occafion,- 
of  fbiall  bra^,  r^refeating  Conftans .  in  a  Ihip^ 
with  the  legend  bonqnta^  The  \b(k  of  that 
part  of  Ammianns  is  irrepmble;  as  his  tefti** 
mony  would  have  put  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  at 
the  firft  revival  of  literature,  uporr  quile  another 
i^oting,  by  Ihewing  at  once  what  we  are  now 
obliged  to-  glean  froni  many  minute  lights^^  that 

^  Vaillant,  Banduri,  U^t 
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Scotti  was  but  a  new  name  for  the  Hiberni  ox  IriA 
Goths,  now  beginning,  like  the  Caledonians,  to 
be  known  by  the  name  they  gave  themfelves  :  and 
that  Attacottiy  or  Hither  Scots^  was  but  ^  pani? 
given  the  Dalreudini,  or  firft  colony  of  Scots  that 
fettled  in  Argyle,  about  the  year  2,58,  ^s  fliall  b? 
after  fliewn. 

This  paffage  of  Ammianus  is  of  itfelf  a  fuf-. 
ficient  proof  that  the  Caledonians  and  Piks  werq 
one  and  the  fame  people,     For  the  Oceanus  D^u- 
caledaniusj  of  that  bordering  on  the  DUaledonay  i$ 
put  by  Ptolemy  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
the  Orkneys  lay  in  it.    The  Vefturiones  are  by 
Richard  placed  in  Fife,  Angus,  &c.  on  the  eafl: 
of  Scotland,  beyond  the  Friths,  but  fouth  of  the  • 
Grampians.     The    divifions    of  Ammianus   are 
thus  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Beda  *,  who  men- 
tions the  Southern  Piks  below  the  Grampians,' 
{VeRuriones ;)  and  the  Northern  Piks  above  thern^ 
{Dicalidona.)    The  former  name  of  Vedurione^ 
was  in  faft  the  propelr  and  real  name  whicli  the 
Piks  gave  themfelves,  the  Pebtar  or  Pechtar  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Viiveriar  or  Vichtveriar 
of  the  Icelandic  writers  foftened  and  latinized. 
As  thefe  lived  clofe  to  the  frontier,  and  had,  in 
peace,  frequent  intcrcourfe  with  the'  Provincials, 
the   name  they  gave  themfelves  wa?  of  courfe 
known,  and  ufed.    While  the  northern  Piks  liv- 
ing at  a  diftance,  the  old  name  of  Cakdona  and 
Vicaled^na  vf2is  as  naturally  retained  fqrthem.  Yet 
it  was  known  that  they  were  all  Piks,  all  one 
people,  though  divided  by  a  (:hain  of  mountains. 
Mr.  MacpherfoA  derives  the  name  Deu  Caledones 
from  their  Noithern  ix)fition,  and  i  am  happy  for 
pnce  to  agree  with  him.     Mr.  Whitakcr  objeft^ 

'  *  III.  4..  Prnvinciis  Septentrionaliom  Pi^orum,  lioc  efl  ei^' 
qui,  ardiiift  atque  borrentibus  inontium  jugis^  ab  auitralibus" 
cprum  funt  rcgionibiis  fequcftrati.     Namque  ipfi   Auflrale^ 
Pr^ii,  qui  intra  eofdem  Inontes  habent  fedes,  &c.*    /i/rrf  here 
inp§ns  on  this  fide^  in  oppofition  to  extra<i  beyond^ 
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that  they  were  on  the  weff,  not  the  north;  becaufc 

Ptolemy's  map  places  the  Deucaledonian  fea  pji 

the  weft ;  but  this  is  a  miftake,  as,  tho  Ptolemy's 

Caledonia  runs  in  a  wrong  dired:ion,  it  by  no 

means  follows  that  his  portion  of  the  Deucale*^ 

donian  ocean  is  wrong ;  for,  in  it  the  Orkneys,  and 

Thule,  are  rightly  placed  by  him  to  the  north  of 

Scotland,  and  it  is  humbly  prefumed  that  Mr. 

Whitaker  did  not  imagine  the  Orkneys  were  on 

the   Weft    of   Scotland,    while  Ptolemy  rightly 

marks  them,  and  the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  to  the 

north.     And  that  the  Deucaledonian  ocean  was  to 

the  noi;th  of  Scotland  is  clear  ftom  Ptolemy,  who 

fays  it  is  another  name  for  the  Sarmatic  of  Baltic  ^ ; 

which  reached,  as  the  ancients  thought,  from  the 

Sarmatas  or  Ruffians  oh  the  eaft,  to  the  Caledones; 

on  the  Weft.    The  name  of  the  ocean  on  the 

Weft  of  Spotland  was  the  Irifli  Sea,  the  Qyuuyoi 

lovc^vtKo^  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  were  MovocScc  or 

Maun,  M«Xc«f  or  Mull,  the  Ebudse  or  Hebudes, 

&c.  To  the  fouth  of  which  was  the  Oxsa/og  Ow^- 

ytaviog  Oceanus  Vergiviusy  now  St.  George's  Channel. 

Did  Mr.  Whitaker  ferioufly  imagine  there  was  no 

name  for  the  fea  north  of  Britain,  while  that  to 

the  weft  had,  by  his  account,  three  names  for  three 

different  parts  ?  The  fea  on  the  eaft  is  in  Ptolemy 

the  OytjEocyog  YsfyLccvtTvoqj  or  German  Ocean. 

'     I  need  not  infift  on  a  matter  fo  clear,  and  known 

to  all,  as  that  the  Caledonians  and  Piks  were  the 

feme  J  but  fliall  only  further  add  the  authority  of 

Beda,^who  marks  the  fettlement  of  the  Piks  in 

the  north  of  Britain  as  aboriginal.     For  he  fays 

that,   cum  plurimam  infula  partem  incipientes    ab 

a^ro  pojidifent  [Britones  j  contigit  gentem  Pi£lorum 

«cu£«^l««.  uL  VII.  €.  5,  (A  fummarv  Defcription  of 
the  World.)  *  .On  the  North  joiaiag  to  it  the  Ocean,  whick 
embraces  the  Britifli  ikt  and  baoft  northern  parts  of  EuropCt 
aod  wjbicb  is  called  Deucaledooius,  and  alio  Sarmaticu9*'' 

H4  de 
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de  Scyfhia,  pf  perJ^ibent^  ,kn^is  navibus  non  tnultU 
dceanum  ingrejfam^  &c.  1. 1./  when  the  Britons,  bcr 
jginning  it  the  fouth,  had  pofleffed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  iland,  it  happened  that  the  nation  of 
the  Piks  from  Scythia,  entering  thp  ocean  in  a  few 
large  Ihips,  as  is  reported/  &c.    Th^  Britons  of 
Beda  were  the  Welch,  whom  he  regarded  as  indi- 
genes, knowing  nothing  of  the  Gael  who  preceded 
rhem.     But  that  thefc  Welch  or  Cumraig  Britcm^ 
poflfefled  3.JI  Britain  for    centurij^s  before  Julios 
is  unknpwn  to  none.    Beda  proceeds,  Itaqu$  p^- 
tentes  Brltanniam  Pidi  babiiare  per  fipt^ntrionales 
irjfule  partes  c^erunt :  nam  auftrina  T^ritones  occu^ 
paverunt^  lb.  ^  Therefore  the  Pik§  going  to  Britain^ 
begaji.to  inhabit  the  Northern  parts  of  the  iland  ^ 
for  the  Briton3  had  feized  the  Southern.*     Thefe 
Northern  parts  gf  Beda  were  all  north  of  Clyde 
and  Fortlj^  as  is  cleaif  from  ch.  12.  of  this  book 
of  his   Hiftory^.  and  other  places^  where  he  de* 
fcribes  the  Piks  as  coming  from  the  nqfth,  and 
explains  that  he  m^ans  the  north  of  the  firtfis  of 
Clyde  and  Forth,  which  were  indeed  in  the  time 
tjhat  tKe  wall  of  Antcxiiniis  was  firft  abandoned,  as 
above  (hewn,  the  natural  bounds  between  the  terri- 
^ories  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  Southern  Britpria% 
it  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  fubjeA  fo  uaiT 
verfally  known  and  allowed,  as  tl>e  identity  of  die 
Caledonians  and  Piks,  3n4  which  indeed  no  ©ne 
can,  deny  who  does  not  prefer  his  own  dreaiBS  tQ 
ai^cient  authorities  o£  the  beft  note,  fb  that  laughter, 
and  not  conftmtion,  Oxovild  be  employed  ^gainft 
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CHAPTER    II. 


The  opinion  of  Camden  and  Uoyd,  and  thai  of  the 
two  MacpherfoHf^  concerning  the  Origin  of  the 
Piks,  examined. 


w 

BEFORE  Ihewing  the  real  origin  of  the  Piks, 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  difcufs  two  erroneous 
opinions,  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it* 
It  is  granted  by  all^  and  is  indeed  beyond  a  doubt^ 
that  the  Piks  muft  either  have  proceeded  from 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  or  the  South  of  Britain ; 
and  that  they  muft  have  been  either  Goths  or  Celts. 
If  Goths,  they  fpokc  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  pa- 
rent of  the  prefent  German,  Danilh,  Englilh,  &c. 
If  Celts,  their  fpeech  was  either  Cumraig,  that  of 
the  German  Celts ;  or  Gaelic^  that  of  the  Gaulic 
Celts. 
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That  they  were  Goths  Ihall  be  Ihewn  in  the 
nQXt  chapter,  from  the  confent  of  all  the  ancient 
writers,  and  from  other  arguments.  That  they 
were  Celts  is  the  opinion  now  to  be  confuted.  The 
authors  who  afiert  the  Piks  to  have  been  Celts  are 
divided  in  their  fentiments, 

I.  Camden,  a  topographer  intitled  to  the  high- 
eft  praife,  and  whofe  works  difplay  no  inconfide- 
rable  learning  and  judgment,  ventures  in  his 
Britannia  to  dlTert,  for  the  firft  time,  in  oppofition 
to  all  preceding  authors,  that  the  Piks  were 
Welfti.  For  this  idea  he  feems  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  fome  Welchman,  whc^m  he  confulted* 
concerning  etymology,  and  other  points  belonging 
to'  the  ancient  Britifli  language,  in  which  he  was 
himfelftotaliyunconverfant,and  was  at  thefame  time 
unfortunately  an  equal  ftranger  to  the  Goriiic 
tongue,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  have  iaved 
him  from  many  lapfes.  .  \t  is  poflible  that  this 
Welfh  interpreter  conlulted  by  Camden  may  have 
been  Humphrey  Lluyd,  ^o  noted  for  his  Commtn- 
tariolunij  in  which  he  difplays  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  the  fabulous  honour  of  his  country,  making 
Brennus,  and  other  illuftrious  names,  Welchmen  of 
Wales,  T^ie  warlike  reputation  of  the  Piks  might 
well  excite  a  fimilar  fabling  difpofition  to  convert 
them  into  genuine  Cambro- Britons;  and  theneg- 
left  Ihewn  bj^Hedor  Boyce,  and  the  other  Scotilh 
writers,  to  thcfe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their 
country,  and  their  own  progenitors,  might  en- 
courage this  attempt.  Camden  himfelf  evidently 
fhews  a  ridiculous  refpedt,  and  awe,  when  he 
difcufTes  the  ftoiy  of  Brutus,  and  others  the  moft 
notorious  fidtions  of  Cambrian,  or  rather  of  Armio- 

»  This  appears  from  Camdcn'§MSS.  intheBritilbMufeum. 

rican. 
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rican,  romance  :  and  the.  antiquarian  page^  from 
Leland's  time  to  liis  own,  lufBcicntly  evinces  that  ' 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  had  an  efl'eft  in  inducing 
the  Enalifli  writers  to  a  reverence  for  Welch  fables* 
In  no  inftaiice  has  Camden  tailen  into  fuch  rafhnels 
cf  oppolition  to  all  preceding  teftimonies  as  on 
this  fubjcft  ;  and  he  may  fately  be  conlidered.as 
having  been  mifled  by  his  Cambrian  counlellor, 
his  chief  argument,  as  will  prefently'be  feen,  - 
retting  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Welch  language. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Lloyd  fliould,'  m  his 
valuable  Archaeologia^,  fupport  an  opinion  which 
refleiiled  ancient  honour  on  his  countrymen,  tho 
it  had  been  abundantly  confuted  by  Uflier  and 
Stilimgfleet.  But  that -Innes  Ihould  Itain  his  work 
with  fo  radical  an  error  is  fomewhat  furprizing. 

.  11.  The  two  Macpherfons,  Dr.  John  and  Mr. 
James,  mifled  by  fjmilar  ideas,  have  with  great 
refolution  attacked,  and  confuted^  all  the  ancients. 
Tacitus,  and  Ao^mianus,  and  beda  knew  nothing 
of  modern  Erfe,  and  fall  the  vidims  of  this  vilionai  y 
dagger.  In  the  opinion  of  tiiefe  two  formidable 
champions  the  Piks  were  merely  a  branch  of  the 
Gaelic  race,  and  only  di&red  from  the  liighlandets 
in  local  lituation.  Mr.  O  Conor,  in  his  Differta- 
tions,  has  juftly  obferved  that  the  jetond-figbt  was 
neceffary  for  this  fui  prizing  difgovery,  which  is 
indeed  beneath  ferious  confutation.  The  grofs 
ignorance  of  the  two  Macpherfons  is  fupported  by 
its  ufual  adjuncts,  lupcrcilioulnefs  and  petulance  : 
and  fcience  would  kindle  widi  indignation,  it  it  did 
jiot  fmile  in  contempt,  when  it  beholds  fuch  men 
afpiring  to  diftate  their  vifions  to  the  literary 
wprld.     The  fequel  of  this  work  will,  tho  unin-  - 

>*  ^  };  Preface. 
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tentionally,  fvifficiently  confute  their  ludicrous  and 
felf-fufficient  aiTertions  :  and  the  radical  difference 
between  the  Caledonians  or  Piks,  who  were  Goths, 
and  the  Highlanders,  who  were  Celts  from  Ireland, 
will  be  clearly  evinced. 

The  opinion  of  Camden,  and  of  Innes,  calls 
for  quite  other  treatment.  Refpedable  and 
modeft  writers  are  entitled  to  be  anfwered  with 
refpeft  and  with  modefty :  while  thofe,  .whofe 
lupercilioufncfs  and  impudence'  can  only  be 
matched  by  their  fuperficiality  and  ignorance, 
dcferve  not  that  regard  which  they  never  fticw  to 
others.  The  reafons,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
fpr  the  opinion  that  the  Piks  were  Welch,  are, 
r.  That  Tacitus,  Herodian,  and  Dio,  call  them 
Britons.  2.  That  they  were  painted  as  the  other 
Britons.  3.  That  the  names  of  mountains  and 
rivers  on  the  eaft  of  Scotland,  where  the  Piks 
dwelled,  are  often  Welch.     Of  all  thefe  in  order. 

I.  That  the  Piks  are  called  Britons  by  Tacitus, 
Herodian  and  Dio,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  that  the  Englilh  are  ijow  called  Briti(b,  or 
that  the  Englifli  in  America  are  called  Americans  r 
tho  the  Englifli,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  be  neither 
Welch,  nor  American  favages.  In  the  beginning 
^f  the  laft  chapter  this  was  fpoken  of;  and  this 
iirgument  is  fo  filly,  that  it  is  unnecelTary  to  take 
«p  the  reader's  time  with  it.  How  came  the 
Belgse  of  the  fouth  to  lofe  their  name  in  that  of 
Britons,  tho  they  were  infallibly  Germans,  fpeak- 
ing  the  Gothic  tongue,  and  no  more  Welfli  than 
the  Englifli  are  ?  Was  it  not  becaufe  that,  if  a 
hundred  nations,  of  a  hundred  different  origins, 
had  been  fettled  in  Britain,  they  would  all  have 
been  with  the  ftridtefl:  propriety  called  Britons  ? 
]Lct  me  here  anfwer  an  argument  of  Mr.  Lloyd's 

of 
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of  equal  poikierofitjr ;  heavy  indeed  as  lead,  ^UtJ 
wklch  mdt  lidWever  be  mdited  \<Hth  the  flightelt 
fire.^    ft*  ft^gj.^'that  the  IPiks  were  Britons  with-' 
out  qucftion,  appears  by  the  ^name  of  them   in 
Latin  and  MOi/  1  know  not  whether  t\ivs"r£afon 
be  Latin'  or  Irifli.     The  Latin;  name  is  *Piltfi  frofu 
the  name  tKcfjf   gave  ^themfelves  Pfif^/^«r,  as   the' 
Saxon  ChriiiiHcte  fliewsi  ^'  The  Irifli  is  Crttitheici, ' 
whidi^  a^'fofti^  Celtic  drdimers  fkv,  means  fainUd^ 
othler^  (ky  It  means  wbekt-eaters' I  and  it  appear^ 
to  rne  tob^  a-tee^e  patronymic,  as  common  ivith 
thdCdcs^  ftom  &if/A^  tWfirffc  kin^  or  leader  of 
the  Piks.     Thus  Dtrk^udhi  were  from  Reuda,  &c,  * 
But  an  amhbr  muft  havfe  a  right  Celtic  urtd^-' 
Handing  who  builds  on' fuch  trifling  noofeofe." 
Mr*  Lloyd  tells  us,  that  the  oM  Britifli  fnanu- 
fcripts  call  the-  Piks  Fhchid  Gttydbelian/^     And. 
the  Guydhelian^,  he  fiiys,  ivere  the  Gaelic  ahofi-:^ 
genes  'dF  Britain  who  were  driven  into  Ireland  by  *  ^ 
the  Welch.     !.fufpe£b  from' this  that  the  wot-^ 
Guydhdiftns'WM  ufed  for  any  aboriginal,  or  mofl 
anci^it'  inhabitaiits.     But  this  feems  to  be  one  of' 
the  miftake^i  which  thofe  learned  in  Welch  fay  are ' 
not  urifreqiient  in  Lloyd,  vyho  is-  thought  to  have* 
k-notwn  Irifli:  better  than,  the  antiquities  of  his  own 
country,  'for  hii  countryman   Humphry  Lloyd 
ftys,  the  Welch  annals  call  the  Pik?  *  thichjaidy 
id  eji^  Phfihtiams.*  \  And  Sir  John  Price,  in  his 
defcription  of  "♦  Wales,  fays j  that  in  the,  fixth  cen- 
tury "  T  Gwyd^yl  FbiSiaidy  which  is  to  fay^,  the^ 
''  kijh  Pias^j  did  over-run  the  Me  of  Man/'  Now 
that  mtoy  P4ks  were  fettled  ia Ireland  is  certain' 
from  Addnihan,  in  his"  Kife  of  9t»  Columba,  Prob^is 
the  old  ^author  of  the  Life '  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
AiMials  ef  Tiglietnac  arid'Ulfter,  and  other  pieces 
of  Irifli  antiquity  :  and  Lloyd  feenjs  to  have  miP 
taken  the  GwydiyWifhtyJ,  QvIriJ^:Pih^  for  tho 
real  original  Piks.  *lndeQd'nai«e»  aixlfadte^^^^  thad. 
su^fauAfoistuiiafieas  to.paifs  thro.  Celtic  drainers^ 
receive  fo  deep  a  tinge  of  nonfenfe,  that  k  is  almolt- 

'     impoffible 
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impoffible  to  difcover  their  genuine  hue^     It  19 
alfo  moft  rifiblc  to  fee  Mr.  Lloyd  have  the  Celtic 
marks  upon  him ;  for  his  argument  is  felf-con- 
tradiftory.     He  defcribes  the  Guydhelians  as    n 
race  preceding  the  Welch;  and  their  fpeech  as 
more  ancient  than  the  Welch;  yet  he  fays   the 
Piks  were  certainly  Welch^  becaufe  they  are  trailed 
Guydhyl  Tbicbtiaid,   or   Guyhelian'  Piks   in  old 
Welch  MSS.  that  is,  the  Piks  were  Welch  becaufe 
— i;hey  were  not  Welch.   If  Lloyd  had  any  na^m- 
ing  at  all  in  thefe  ftrange  argumei^s^  it  wns^  that 
the  ^iks  were  Britons,  becaufe  their  name,  asr  he 
dreamed,  implied  both  in  Latin  and  Irifh  that 
they  painted  themfelves,  as  the  other. ^i^itons  did: 
and  this  leads  to  the  fecond  argument.  ^ 
^  IL  That  the.  Piks  were  Welch  Britons,  becaufe 
theyvpainted  as  the  Britons  did.     This  argument 
is  alio  felf-contradidory,   for  there  is  not    the 
fcpalleft  authority  to  believe  that  the  Welch  Bri- 
tons, or.  any  Celtic. people,  ever  ppinti^d  th/em- 
felves  at  all.   It  was  a  cpftom  compi^gn  ^mong  the 
GotKic  nations,  to  naake  themfelves  look  terrible 
in  war ;  and  was  with  thern^  a  mark  of  iiobility^ 
fo  (hat,  as  the  ancients  fay,  the  moft  noble   had 
the  greateft  number  of  figures  ftaiped  on.  his  body  *"• 
Caciar  found  nothing  of  this  in  Gaul,  among  the 
Celts  proper;  but  when  he  paffed  into  Britain,  he 
found  fuch  Britons  as  he  faw  at  aU,  that  is  the 
lielgse,   a  Gothic  people,    painted;    and  he  of 
courfe  afcribes  this  cuilom  to  the  Britons  in  generaL 
That  any  Celtic  people  ever  ufed  this  cuftom^,  no 
authority  can  be  produced.    That  it  was  common 
to  the  Goths,  the  following  inftances  will  Ihew. 

We  lear9  from  Pliny  that  this  cuilom  was  that 
of  the  whole  Dacians,  and  Sarmatse  \    Under  the 

«  Herodot.  V.  6.  Excerpta  Diod,  Sic  Va1efi>  p.  5$7.  Dia^ 
Chiyfofl.  Orat.  xiv.  Mela  II.  i.  III.  6.  Arnmian*  MarcelL 
XXXI.  3.  Ifidor.  Orig.  xix*  23*  - 

^  XXII.  I.  Mare%ic  etiam  apod  Ds^oos  et  Sarmatat  cor* 
fiora  fua  mfcribuut,  ...... 
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name  of  Dacians  Pliny  expreflly  fays,  hei  alfo  in-, 
eludes  the  Geta&%  Yaft  ilames,  and  which  fpread 
over  a  territory  of  three  thoufand  miles  in  cir« 
cumference !  The  Sarmatians,  or  Ruffians,  are 
out  of  the  queftion ;  fave  that  they  (hew  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  pradkice  in  the  eaft,  whence  the 
Goth^  came.  •     . 

Heixxlotus  f  defcribiag  the  manners  of  the  Thra- . 
ciaas,  whom  he  calls  the  moft  numerous  people 
in  the  world,  fave  the  Indians  alone,  tells  us  that, 
tbi?y  all  marked  their  bodies  with  thefe  ftains,  and 
that  it  was  permitted  to  no  flave,  being  a  badge 
of  freedom.  Nay  nobles  and  chiefs  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  nature  and  number  of  thefe 
marks,  as  now  among  the  American  favages, 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Ipeaking  of  the  men  of  Lem- 
nos,  who  married  Thracian  flaves,  fays  \ 

Piftajnanus  uftaque  placet  fed  barbara  mento. 

Argonam.il.  150,, 

Phanocles  Leftius,  and  Plutarch «,  fay  the 
Thraeia^ns  marked  their  women  fo,  for  tearing 
Orpheus  in  pieces ;  a  fabulous  origin  of  a  real 
cuftom.  '     ;'  ^ 

From  Dacia,  and  Getia,  it  ha^  been  (hewn  in  a 
fpecial  Differtation,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
Avork,  that  all  the  German  and  Scandinavia 
nations  proceeded.  But  the  cuftom  of  ftaim'ng 
their  bodies  was  not  retained  by  all,  becaufe  it  was 
done  with  a  particular  herb,  which  could  not  be 
procured  in  all  countries.  This  h^rb  was  the 
Sidftum,  or  woad,  which  ftains  blue.  However 
many  nations  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  ftill ' 
held  this  cuftom.  Of  thefe  the  Geloiii  and  Aga- 
thyrfi  are  the  moft  famous  in  antiquity.     Herodo^ 

?^-  ^?^^'  ^^^^^  Gelonum  was  a  large  town  of  the' 
Budmi,  walled  with  wood  :  that  the  people  of  it 
were  originally  Greeks,  and  ufed  a  fpeech  partly 

*  |V.  ".  Geta,  DaciRomanis  difli.  ^  V.  6,     ^ 

vIh/a^^^^"  ^P'*^  ^'^^'  ^™*  '^S-  Plutarch  de  fera  numini» 
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Scythic,  and  partly  Greek  t  that  the  Budini  were 
alfo  called  Geloni  by  the  Greeks ;    but  that  the 
Geloni  were  agricukors,  the  Budini  only  pallors. 
He  alfo  mtintrons  that  the  Budini  had  red  hair,  and 
blue  eyes,  and  were  a  great  nation.     The  red  hair 
md  blue  eyes  were  the  two  grand  features  of  the 
Scythians,  or  Goths ;  of  whom  dcfcendcd  theGer- 
mans  and  Scandinavians,  fo  noted  for  tboft'  fea- 
tures in  ancient  and  modern  authors.     Mela^  ap- 
parently from  Herodotus,  fays  the  Budini  lived 
in  large  dcferts,  while  the  Geloni  had  a  wopdcn 
town.     The  name  of  Budini  is  not>  it  is'  believed,' 
mentioned  by  other  writers  ;  and  that  of  Geloni 
fcems  to  have  fwallowed  it  up,  as  Heroddtus*  fays 
it^had  in  his  time  among  the  Greeks.     By  the  Ge- 
loni we  muft  therefore  undei;ftand  not  the  mixt 
Greeks  of  Gelonum  ;  but  the  wide  nation  of  the 
Budini  where  it  lay*     Thfcfe  Geloni  are,  by  Pliny, 
and  Sotlinus,  plaeed  beyond  the  fountains  of  Bory- 
ftcnes,  or  Nieper,  and  next  beyond  them  ircre 
the  Agathyrfi^  whom  Ptolemy  and  'otjiers-place  on 
the  eall  ihore  of  the  Baltic  in  pteibnt  Efthonio.^ 
Mela  fpeciauy  remarks,  that  among  the  Agathyrfi 
thefe  marked  ftains  were  figns  of  nobility,  as  the 
perlbns  wer^  more  or  lefs  diftinguiihed  by  th^n ^ 
Agathyrfi, is  apparently  a  Greek  name,  foom  the 
thyrius  of  Bacchus,  wbbfe  myftertesthey  cklightcd 
in;  as  the VXhyrfegetie,  .an(^her  Gothic  Mt^on, 
haply  received  their  name  fronx  the  fameipaufe. 
For  all  the  Scythians,  or  GoUis,  were  in  their, &ft 
leats  great  celebrators  of,  Bacchus;  who*  by  all 
appearance,  was  a  monarch  of:  the  prin^jlve  Scy- 
thic Empire  in  Afia;  and  ^  great  conqjaeror,  who 
made  a  famous  expedition  into  India,  and  from 
thence  introduced  the  vine  into  his  domioioos* 

^  I.  19. 

*  Agathjrrir  ora  artufqttc  pingtjnt :  ut  quifque  majonbus 
prseftat  ita  magis  vel  miDus :  cseterum  iifdem  omnes  notis,  et 
UQ  ut  ablui  nequeunt.  IL  u 
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Hence  his  orgies  wefe  celebrated  by  the  Scythians, 
or  Goths,  in  climates  where  the  vine  was  unknown ; 
and  the  wine  of  barley,  as  they  called  it,  or  ale, 
fupplied  it's  place.  The  Thracian  bacchanals  ^re 
moft  celebrated,  and  from  them  paffed  to  Greece; 
tho  Thrace  was  cold,  and  no  vines  grew  there^ 
The  r^al  name  of  the  Agathyrfi  is  unknown ;  but 
that  they  were  Scythians,  Goths,  Germans,  is  ap- 
parent from  all  accounts,  Stillingfleet  ^  plaufibly 
thinks  them  the  very  people  afterward  called  Piks  : 
and  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Peukini,  or 
Eafternae  (whom  i  take  to  be  the  Peohtar,  or  Piks) 
feems  probable  becaufe  the  Peukini,  and  Sitones 
are  the  only  Scythians,  Goths,  Germans,  who 
can  be  traced  up  to  the  fouth-eaft  Ihores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  into  Scatidinavia,  as  Ihewn  at  length 
in  the  Diflertation  annexed  to  this  work* 

The  Ariiy  a  nation  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany, 
are  alfo  fpecially  mentioned  by  Tacitus  "*  to  have 
ufed  this  praftice  of  ftaining  their  bodies.. 

But  it  may  be  faid  that  this  pradlice  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  general  among  the  Germans, 
elfe  Tacitus  would  have  remarked  it ;  and  that 
tho  the  Scandinavians  may  hfive  ufed  this  prac- 
tice, without  it's  ever  coming  to  the  knowlege  of 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  Scan- 
dinavia, yet  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that,  had  the 
Southern  Germans  and  continental  Belgae,  ufed  a 
J)r^ice  fo  uncommon,  and  new  to  the  Romans, 
it  Qould  have  efcj^ped  the  fpecial  notice  of  Ctfar, 
who  warred  with  them,  and  of  Tacitus  who  refided 
^tmong  them>  as  Procurator,  or  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor ol  Belgium.  How  then  came  it  to  be  ufed 
among  the  Belgse  of  Britain,  and  not  among  the 
B^lgce  of  Gaul  ? 

To  this  be  it  anfwered,  that  the  practice  was  an 
ancient  one,  wearing  out  gradually.  The  firft 
German  nations  we  find  mentioned  in  hiftory,  the 

*  Origines  Sacrae.  '       "  In  Gcrmania. 

Vol.  I.  I         ^  Agathyrfi, 


Agattiyrli,  and  Geloni,  ufed  this  euftom;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think  it  Was  then  pradtifed  by  many 
other  Gennan  nations,  as  we  find  it  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  retained  by  the  Arii.    The  gJaftum^  or 
woad,  was  not  every  whei'e  to  be  fouiid ;  ao^  it 
would  fcem  that,  even  in  Pliny's  time,  the  Britiih 
Belgie  had  it  from  Celtic  Gaul,  where  no  ufe  was 
ihi.le  of  it  \     If  in  the  l^eart  of  Germarry  we  find 
the  Arii,  not  a  diftinft  people,  but  only  a  tribe  of 
the  Lugiones,  retaining  this  euftom,  tho  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Lugiones  had  it  not,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  a  part  of'  the  Belgse  ^oald  keep  it 
after  the  others  had  dropt  the  pfaftice  ?  Surely 
the  former  cafe  is  ftronger  than  the Jatet ;  ^or  th6 
Arii  were  not  divided  from  thetr  brethren,  fave 
by  imaginary  bounds ;  while  the  Britiih  Belga^ 
were  feparated  by  the  fea,  and  in  a  world  apart. 
It  muR  alfo  be  remarked  that  in  itends,  as  con- 
taining remote,  diftind;,  and  feparate  focieties,  aH 
old  ctifloms,  traditions,  i&c.    are  retained  much 
later  than  in  the  vtigue  and  mij^t  continent.    Thus 
in  Scandinavia,  which  is  (b  nearly  an  ile,  that  it 
may  be  called  one,  the  old  Scythian,  or  frc^hic 
manners,  tradttions,  &c.  were  retained  many  cen- 
turies longer  than  in  Germany :    and  in  Iceland^ 
tho  very  lately  peopled,  ftill  maiiy  c^aturies  lon- 
ger than  in  Scandinavia,  fo  that  all  £dd|as,  Sdgas, 
&c.  are  of  Iceland.    Britain  was  even  by  Ca^iary 
in  the  then  improved  ftsite  of  Roman  navigation, 
jrcgarded  as  another  world.    No  wonder  then  that 
it's  inhabitants  retained  many  edttoms  for  centu-. 
ries  after  jhey  had  been  dropt  by  their  bi^ren  of 
the  continent.     The  Belgae  of  Britain  were,  as  all 
allow,  fettled  here  three  or  four  centuries  before 
Carfar,  when  the  euftom  of  ftaining  their  bodies 
was,  in  all  likeUhck>d,  retained  by  many  of  the 

^  Simile  platitagini  gkihim  td  Ga((ia  tdeaitnf,^uo  i^al[« 
fibftim  conjiiges,  nurufque,  tofo  corpdre  oblitx^  quibllfdao!^ 
iftikcris,  et  nud»,  incedunt,  iEthiopujn  wletem  iroilafetcii 
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German  nations,  and  by  them  in  particular.  Hence 
It  is  not  furely  matter  of  hefitation  that  the  Britiih 
Belgae  Ihould  ftill  ftain  their  bodies ;  while  their 
anceftor3  of  the  oppofite  Ihore  had  abandoned  the 
pradbice,  and  conformed  to  the  more  advanced 
ftate  of  fociety,  which  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles 
had  by  diegrees  introduced  into  Gaul.  And  when 
We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  Arii,  a  part  of  the 
Lugiones,  ufed  this  cuftom,  while  the  other  Lu- 
giQnes  did  not,  all  hefitation  muft  furely  vanifli. 

That  the  Celts  eyer  ftained  their  bodies,  there  is 
not  one  authority,  if  i  miftake  not,  that  can  ihew. 
Had  the-Cimbri,  Cumri,  Cimmerii,  or  German 
Celts,  who  once  poflfeffed  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Brttifli  fea,  ufed  this  mode,  fo  remarkable  a  cir- 
cumftance  could  never  have  efcaped  the  old  Greek 
authors,  who  mention  the  Cimmerii,  nor  the  Rci- 
man  authors,  who  fo  particularly  defcribe  the  per- 
fons  of  thefe  Cimbri  who  fought  with  Marius. 
That  the  Gauliih  Celts  did  not  ufe  it,  is  plain  from 
Cafar,  who,  tho  he  delineates  the  moft  minute 
matters  concerning  them,  fays  nothing  of  this ;  ^ 
but  mentions  it  as  a  novelty,  *  when  he  comes  . 
among  the  Bclgic  Britons.  But  were  we  to  grant 
for  one  moment,  that  the  Cumraig  Britons  had 
this  cuftom,  it  is  palpable  they  muft  have  re- 
ceived it  from  their  Gothic  neighbours  and  inmates, 
the  Piks  on  the  north,  or  the  Belgje  on  the  fouth. 
Or  to  clofe  all  argument  on  the  point,  let  us  grant, 
tho  a  palpable  falfehood,  that  the  Welch  Britons 
exclufively  had  this  praftice  at  firft,  what  would 
|he  ufe  of  it  among  the  Piks  prove,  but  that,  as  , 
a  iFaftiion,  it  had  paffed  to  them  from  their  fouthern 
neighbours  ?  Are  we  of  Britain  all  French,  be-  . 
caufe  we  drefs  ourfelves  after  the  French,  and  not 
after  the  Spanifti  fafhion  ?  Thus  the  argument  is, 
in  every  view,  not  only  futile,  but  puerile.  Let 
us  now  pafs  to  an  argument  of  real  weight,  and 
the  only  one  fuch  that  can  be  offered  on  the 
fubjea. 

I  a  HI.  That 
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III.  That  the  Piles  were  Welch,  becaufe  the 
names  of  rivers  and  mountains,  in  thofe  parts  of' 
Scotland  where,  they  dwelled,  are  often  Welctu 
To  him  who  has  redd  the  firfl  Part  of  this  work 
this  argument  muft  fall  of  itfelf.  For  he  will 
there  fee  that  the  Cumri  aftually  pofleffed  Scotland 
for  centuries  before  the  Piks.came  in.  Rivers  and 
Mountains  are  perpetual,  and  their  names  cannot 
be  eafily  changed  ;  while  towns,  and  other  work^ 
of  man,  are  periihable,  and  their  names  are  often 
altered.  Hence  in  Greece  and  Alia  many  rivers' 
and  mountains  retain,  to  this  day,  the  names  by 
which  they  were  known  to  Homer,  900  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  and  perhaps  aftually  bore  900  years  be- 
fore Homer.  Yet  thefe  parts  have  pafled  thro 
many  fcenes  of  barbarifm,  and  utter  defolation; 
ivhile  in  Scotland  there  has  been  but  one  change 
of  inhabitants  on  the  eaft,  when  the  Piks  drove 
out  the  Cumri ;  and  but  four  on  the  weft,  when  the 
Piks  fucceeded  the  Cumri,  and  then  gave  up  that 
part  to  the  Dalriads,  which  was  afterward  fub- 
dued  and  held  by  the  Norwegians,  tho  not  'ex- 
ckifive  of  the  Dalriads,  the  moft  numerous 
inhabitants.  But  it  is  the  eaff  and  fouth  parts^ 
which  here  re(^uire  our  notice  :  and  that  in  the- 
form^r  names  of  rivers  and  mountains  fliould  fome- 
times  be  ftill  Cumraig,  is  furely  no  matter  of 
wonder  when  the  Piks  expelled  the  Cumri  only 
about  two  centuries  before  Chrift.  Had  t;his 
event  happened  two  thoufand  years  before  Chrift,, 
thefe  names  would  have  nothing  furpri2:ing. 

But  as  the  fubjeft  of  names  of  places  in  Scotland 
Has  been  feldom  touched,  a  few^  remarks  fliall 
here  be  offered  upon  it.  And  firft  fome  hintl 
Ihall  be  premifed  concerning  what  is  called  the 
Celtic  language. 

In  the  Gothic  language  we  have  a  monument  of 
the  fourth  century,  namely  the  Gofpels,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  Scripture,  asjranflated  by  Ulphi- 
las,  bifliop  of  thofe  Goths  who  pafled  the  Danube, 
and  fettled  in  Mafia.    The  work  which  Ovid  tells 

us 
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US  he  wrote  in  this  fenguage  has  unhappily  pe- 
riflieid ;  but  it  mlift  have  been  a  fixt  and  exadt 
fpecch  beforp  Ovid's  time,  eife  h^  could  not  have 
written  in  it.  Accordingly  we  find  it,  in  the  Gof- 
pels  of  Ulphijas,  as  perteft  and  grammatical  as 
the  Greek,  or  Latin ;  and  with  perhaps  as  few 
anomalies  as  thefe  tongues.  Of  this  Gothic  the 
Anglo-Belgic,  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  of 
Caedmon  and  Alfred  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  age  ; 
and  the  Francic,  Theudefque,  and  Icelandic,  of 
feveral  writers  from  that  period,  are  mere  dialefts. 
The  Codes  of  the  Vifigoths,  Burgundians,  &c. 
from  the  fifth  century,  alfo  preferve  many  words 
and  fentences  of  the  Gothic  tongue ;  as  do  Jor- 
nandes,  and  other  early  writers.  So  that  the 
Gothic  may  b^  regarded  as  a  fixt  and  written 
language  from  the  Fourth  century,  to  this  day 
that  it's  dialefts  prevail  over  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Northern  kingdoms.  In  the 
days  of  Ulphilas  the  Goths  were  quite  unmixed 
with  any  other  people  j  as  was  alfo  the  cafe  with 
the  Angli  of  th?  heart  of  Gerrpany,  and  with  th^ 
Icelanders. 

Very  ^different  was  the  lot  of  the  Celtic  tongue. 
The  Goths,  pouring  in  from  Afia,  almoft  exter- 
minated the  Celts,  or  ancient  favages  pf  Europe, 
by  the  ferocious  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  fp 
ufual  in  the  earlieft  times^  In  Germany  but  a  few 
Cixnbri,  or  C^hs,  were  left  about. a  hundred  years 
before  Chrift ;  and  pf  thefe  few  the  greater  part 
fell  by  the  fword  of  Marius  ;  the  fmall  remnant, 
confined  to  a  little  point  on  the  fea,  as  Tacitus  de- 
fcribes,  w^s  either  cut  off  by  the  Germans,  or  quitp 
loft  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  In  Gaul,  as  more  dif- 
tant  from  the  Gothic  progrefs,  the  Celts  retained 
their  poffeflions  longer.  Casfar  found  a  third  part 
of  Gaul'  ftill  held  by  the  Celtse  ;  that  is,  chiefly ; 
for  the  boundaries  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  Seine  ^and 
Rhone,  as  marked  by  Caefar  were  geographic  and 
jurbitrary  :  and  we  find,  among  his  Celta?,  nations 
*  I  3  certainly 
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certainly  Germanic^  as  the  Senones,  er  Semnooes^ 
the  Boii,  ^c.  However,  even  excliidiog  thefe  na- 
tions, one  third  of  Gaul  w^s  poflfeffed  hy  the 
Celts  In  Csefar's  time  :  but  tjiefe  Celts,  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  totally  exchanged  their  (peech  for 
the  Latin ;  and  Strabo  vouches  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Latin  was  fpoken  generally  in  both  Gaul 
and  Spain.     Nor  does  a  fcrap  of  the  Celtic  exift 

Preceding  the  Tenth  century,  when  by  niixture  it 
ad  become  partly  Latin,  partly  Gothic.  The 
ancient  Gaulilh,  or  Celtic,  is  therefore  univerfally 
marked  by  the  learned  as  a  loft  language. 

In  Wales,  indeed,  and  in  Ireland,  the  form, 
and  grammar,  and  doubtlefs  many  words  of  the 
two  grand  Celtic  dialefts,  the  Cimbric,  or  Cum- 
raig,  and  the  Gaulifli,  or  Gaelic,  have  been  pre- 
ferved.  But  unfortunately  the  Welch  were  fub^ 
je£l  to  the  Romans,  and  iworporated  with  them, 
jpor  four  centuries  :  pay,  for  centuries  before  the 
Romans  arrived,  they  had  been  furrounded  by 
Gothic  nations,  thePiks  and  Belgae,  The  Saxons 
alfo  and  Danes  altered  the  Welch  vocabulary  by 
an  influx  of  Gothic  words ;  and  when  the  language 
firft  appears  in  writing  in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,, 
of  the  tenth  age,  and  other  genuine  works,  the 
grammar  is  indeed  Cumraig,  but  the  body  of  the 
language  is  as  much  Gothic,  and  low  Latin,  as 
Celtic.  The  reader  muft  attend  that  it;  is  a  An- 
gular quality  of  the  Celtic  tongue^  to  corrupt  and 
debafe  others,  to  it's  own  vague  form,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  altering  the  beginning  of  words ;  fo  that  it 
becomes  as  difficult  to  recognize  them,  as  to  know 
a  perfon  in  a  mafk,  A  modern  £nglilh  word,  or 
name,  when  cloathed  in  the  Celtic  habit,  becomes 
as  fmgular  and  old-like  as  a  real  Celtic  word  of 
two  thoufand  years  ftanding. 

In   Ireland  y/here,   as  Leibnitz  qbferves,  the 
Celtic  muft  be  found  if  any  where,  an   equal,  if 
not  greater,  mixture  took  place  than  in  WaJei. 
The  old  Iriih  grammarians,  as  Mr*  O'Conor  re- 
marks. 
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ffoarks^  ball  the  Iriih  toagne  Berta  Tabidej  or  a 

xoixt  fpe^dit ;   and  vith  great  propriety,  for  Cum- 

ri,  of  Welch,  and  Belgians  and  Piks  from  Britain, 

had  all  their  ihaie  iQ  the  Iriih  tongue,  even  about 

the  birth  of  Chrift.    Afterward  the  Danes  fettling 

in  Ireland,  ruled  it  for  ceQtiaries ;  and  there  is  no 

fragment  of  Iriih  extant,  which  can  be   plaqed 

prior  to  the  Danilh  fettlement.    Neyerthelefs  the 

Gauls,   or  Celts,   who  firft  peopled  that  noble 

iland,    ftill  remaining  the  moft  numerous,    the 

grammar  and  ftni&ure  of  the  fpeech  are  infallibly 

Celtic;  ai|d  it  is  as  difficult  to  recognize  th^ 

forei^  words  in  Irilh  as  in  Welch,  or  more  fo. 

A  learned  Hungarian  has  pbferv^d,  on  the  language 

of  his  oWn  country,  that  tho  the  grammar  and 

ftru&ure  refemblc  die  Hunnilh,  or  Turkifh,  y^t 

the  .words  are  very  different,    being  generally 

either  German,  or  Slavonic  *».     Thjs  will  ever  be 

the  cafe  in  an  ancicpt,  but  mixt  language,   for 

the  form,  grammar,  or  ftrudture  of  a  fpeech  is 

fadical,  and  fundamental :  the  words  are  in  c<$n- 

ftgnt  fluftuation.    Nay  the  modern  Greeks  are  an 

unmixed  people;    and  tho  the  grammar  be  the 

fame,  how  different  is  aiicient  Greek  from  modern  ! 

In  like  manner  the  Irilh  and  Welch  retained  the 

Celtic  grammar ;  but  their  fpeech  even  in   it's 

'  earlieft  remain^  is  i^o  more  Celtic  than  the  Hyn-' 

garian  is  Turkilh. 

Some  late  fuperficial  dreamers  have  aff^rted,  that 
the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  the 
pureft  dialedt  of  the  Celtic !  This  opinion  was  un-r, 
pappily  advanced  by  people  who  tell  \\%  that 
poems,  yet  repeated  in  the  Highlands,  wf  re  re^ 
peated  there  in  the  fame  words  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Au  miracle !  Au  miracle  !  Immortal  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rpme,  what  are  your  glories  to 
thefe  !  AU  the  eternal  nionuments  of  your  authors 

o  Kolinnotis  ad  Olahi  Hungariaoi,  Vii^ob.  1763,  Svo. 

I  4  ?o^ld, 
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ould  not  fix  the  fpoken  language  half  (o  long> 
6  that  of  thefe  favages  has  ftood  upon  it's  owa 
bottom.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  Wales  and  Ireland 
even  the  moft  learned  find  it  difficult  to  interpret 
manufcripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenthage  ;  and, 
were  a  poem  of  that  period  to  be  put  into   the 
hands  of  any  of  our  highland  tranflators,  he  would 
ftamp,  and  dare,  and  give  up  the  purfuit.     Over 
all  the  globe,  it  feems,  language,  mixt  or  un- 
mixt,  has  changed  with  time,  fave  in  thi^    fa-? 
voured  fpot,  where  Eternity  has  built  a  neft  for 
her  own  phosnix.     Among  the  mountains  of  Swiz- 
zerland  and  Bifcay,  the  language  is  quite  "changed 
and  corrupted  ;  but  among  the  mountains  gI"  Scot- 
land the  mutability  of  human  affairs  has  no  powert, 
No  doubt  a  Celtic  underftanding  will  always  be  a 
Celtic  underftanding  ;  and  that  folly  impyted  ta 
the  Celts  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  p  remains  un-. 
impaired.     But  this  Gaelic  of  the  highlands  ist 
doubtlef^  more  corrupt  than  either  Welch,    or 
Irift,     For  the  Attacots,  or  Dalreudini,  who  firft 
**ttled  in  Argyle  about  258,  were    a  fmall  colony 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  both  the  Tuath 
de   Danan,    or   Cumri,   and   the    Cruitnich,    or 
Piks^  had  eftabliihed  themfelves  :   nay  were  them* 
felves  moftly  Scots,  or  .Goths  of  Ireland,  tlio  in 
tl^at   country,  being  loft  among   tl^e    numbers  of  * 
Celts  who  had  fled  there  as  to  the  laft  refuge,  they 
had  adopted  the  Celtic  tongue,  but  doubtlefs  re- 
tained much  of  th«  language  of  their  anceftors,  the 
Gothic.     The  Attacots  were  driven  back  to  Ire- 
land in  the  fifth  century.     In  503  they  returned 
with   reinforcements,   under  Loarn  and  Fergus, 
and  ren>ained  fixt.     On  all  hands,   fave  the  weft,  . 

p  Diodor.  Sic.  V.  p.  354.  marks  the  obfcxirc  fpecch,  an^ 
confequently  underftanding  of  the  Celts, 
£t  tumidus  Galla  crecUilitate  fruar. 

S?y«  a  Roman  poet :   anc|  another  hai 
VanUoquum  Celtae  gemis. 

where 
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where  the  fea  was  their  boundary,  they  were  fur<f 
rounded  by  Piks   anfi   Welch :  the  former  were 
their  allies,  and  no  doubt  many   Piks   remained 
jsimong  the  new  fettlers,  and  many  intermarriages 
took  place.     The   Welch   of  Alclyde,.  or  Strata 
Clyde,  appear  alfo  to  have  had  much  intercourfe 
with   the  Attacots,    Dalriads,    or  Highlanders, 
Above  all,  in  the  ninth  century,  the   Hebudes 
were  feized  by  the  Norwegians,   who  held  them 
for  about  four  hundred  years.     Not  a  fragment  of 
the  Gaelic  has  been  found  in  Scotland  older  than 
the  Fourteenth  age;  and  it  is  pprfeftly  known  that 
the  prefent  Gaelic  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  is 
quite    full  of  Norwegi^  words.      Hence    this 
fpecch  muft  be  much  more  corrupt  than  any  other 
Celtic  dialeft;   inafmuch  as   it's  written  monu-f 
ments  are  five  centuries  more  moxlern,  and,  before 
the  writing  began,  a  grand   revolution  and  total 
intermixture  had  long    exifted.      For   in  thefe 
ilands  of  Hebudes,  the  Celtic  tongue  had  a  better 
chance  than  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
eonftant  intercourfe  with  the  Piks,  or  Lawlanders, 
on  one  fide,  and  the   Norwegians  on  the  other, 
muft  have  totally  changed  it.    In  Ihort,    thofe 
/killed  in  the  Celtic  of  Ireland  pronounce  that  of 
the. highlands  of  Scotland  a  corrupt  dialeft,  even 
pf  the  Irilh  Celtic*  Which  is  itfelf  totally  corrupt. 
In  the  whole  highlands,  and  weftern  iles  of  Scot- 
land, are  numerous  defcendents  of  the  Piks  and 
Norwegians ;  and  the  Iriih  fpeech  ahd  manners 
fpred  over  parts  uninhabited  by  Irilh,  fo  that,  as 
ihall  after  be  fliewn,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun-» 
tries  are  as  mixt  as  their  fpeech.     The  Celts  l?eing 
natural  favages,  and  regarded  as  fuch  by  all  wri* 
ters  of  all  ages,  their  tongue  w^s  fimple  and  poor, 
whence  they  were  always  borrowing  of  others ; 
while  hardly  in  modern  European  language  can 
one  word  derived  from  the  Celtic  be  found.     Our 
Celtic  feers  of  etymology,  ignorant  of  all  thefe 
fafts,  derive  modem  words  from  the  Celtic,  with^ 

out 


OM  fcfpeftlflg  die  real  trnch,  tkat  dif  Celtic  words 
are  dcrnred  firotn  diera.  Without  cc»nplete  know-i 
kgeof  the  Grothicy  and  it's  dtale&s^  no  man  ought 
to  meddle- with  Celtic  etymology,  elfe  he  will 
Uunder  in  utter  darkixefs.  For  want  of  this  know- 
lege,  Mr.  Whitaker  has  derired  near  3000  Eng- 
liih  words  from  the  Welch,  which  had  in  fa^ 
paft  from  the  Belgic,  Saxon,  and  Daniih,  into  the 
Welch ;  and  mod  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 
Gothic,  Theudefque,  and  Icelandic,  %o  which 
they  could  never  pafs  from  the  Welclu  The  Coths 
were  the  conquering  people,  and  fupericM*  in  all 
things  to  the  Celts ;  and  fo  numerous  that  they 
fpred  over  all  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Afia^ 
^ny  centuries  before  Chrift,  while  the  Celts  yi^ere 
pent  up  in  two  or  three  little  comers* 

Celtic  etymology  is  indeed  the  peculiar  madoefk 
of  this  fuperficial  age.  Etymology  of  nam^js,  whe-r 
tber  of  perfons,  or  places,  has  been  in  all  ages  fyno-t 
nymous  with  complete  folly.  In  the  old  timQ 
Britain  from  BruiuSj  Scandinavia ^^^  a  Jcandendis 
navibusy  Vifurgisy  quod  vi  furgat,  were  thought 
pretty  and  apt.  Next  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
etymologies  were  introduced  by  Bochart.  Now 
Celtic  is  die  word;  and  etymologifls  are  mor^ 
mad  than  ever,  for  the  L^^tin  and  Hebrew  were 
^\t  and  ancient  tongues ;  whereas  this  Celtic  is  a 
vague  mixture  of  many  languages,  and  ib  ifoft  and 
indeterminate  in  orthography,  that,  as  Buchanan 
obferves  of  the  etymology  of  his  time,  ex  qwlibet 
quodlibet  fit,  you  may  make  what  you  pleafe  of 
whatever  you  pleafe.  We  have  feen  ^J^^'^^'*'* 
jfcat,  and  other  common  Engliih  names,  derived 
from  the  Celtic  !  Indeed  you  may  derive  what 
you  pleafe  from  it ;  and  with  as  much  juftice  and 
truth,  as  Dean  Swift  ludicroufly  derives  Greek 
and  Latin  names  from  plain  Engliih.  We  dream 
that  thefe  Celtic  names  juft  fit  the  perfons,  places, 
&c.  but  never  dream  that  three  thoufand  others 
would  all  fit  juft  as  well ;  and  that  a  cap  and  bells 

would 
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would  fit  dill  better.  Among  the  Saxon  names 
all  over  England,  Greek  names  over  Greece, 
Latin  over  Italy,  who  has  explained,  qr  can  ex- 
plain one  ?  In  the  name  of  good  fenfe  let  us  apply 
this  to  oiir  Celtic  nonfenfe.  Every  name  that  is 
thought  with'  peculiar  fitnefs  tp  fpring  from  the 
Celtic,  i  flhall  engage  to  derive  with  equal  fitnefe 
from  any  tongue  in  the  world,  with  the  help  of  a 
diftionary.  Suppofe  now  for  a  fpccimen,  we  take 
the  Spanilh,  and  apply  it  to  names  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  Take  So,iachan  and  Ardmall'iey 
names  in  Argyleftiire,  which  firft  ftart  to  my  eye 
in  Mr.  Pennant's  map,  is  not  Sonada,  a  tune,  and 
cbanfa  a  jeft  ?  The  firft  place  was  one  where  the 
bards  ufed  to  fing  and  play,  anciently  Sonada- 
chdrifa^  now  by  an  eafy  contraftion  Sonachan.  Is 
not  Ardmallie  from  Ardid^  a  ftratagem,  and  mal^ 
ill,  a  place  \yhere  a  confpiracy  againft  Fingal  was 
defeated  ?  Read  Swift,  good  Celtic  etymologifts ; 
read  Swift. 

Of  all  etymology  whatever,  the  Celtic  is  the 
moft  uncertain,  becaufe  the  language,  is  hardly 
a  written  one,  and  its  orthography,  on  whicli 
etymology  depends,  is  quite  various  and  lax. 
The  old  Celtic  is  totally  loft  ;  and  to  derive  old 
names  from  the  Irilh  or  Welch  Celtic,  is  as  lu- 
dicrous as  it  would  be  to  derive  ancient  names  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  from  modern  Greek  or  Italian/ 
Etymology  of  names,  whether  of  perfons  or  places 
is  often  dclufive ;  for  we  know  not  the  reafon  of 
the  name,  or  whttiier  it  had  any  reafon  at  all. 
Such  etymology  is  therefore  always  dubious,  but 
Celtic  etymology  is  mere  delufion ;  for  we  do  not 
only  know  nothing  of  the  reafon  of  the  name,  but 
we  know  not  even  the  Celtic  tongue. 

In  thefc  remarks,  therefore,  00  names  in  Scot- 
land, i  have  nothing  to  do  with  etyrnojogy,  but 
merely  with  the  form  of  the  name,  which  marks 
it  VVeKh,  Irifti,  or  Gothic,  as  fuch  names  occur 
in  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Germany,  and  the  northern 

Vol.  L  I  6  kingdoms. 
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kingdoms.  Thus  Clyde,  Douglas,  Lanerk,  are 
names  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  Scotland  :  burgh  is 
common  in  the  Gothic  kingdoms,  &c.  &c.  Our 
obfervations  fliall  confiderthe  names  of^  1.  Rivers. 
IL  Mountains.     III.  Towns. 

L  mVEllS.  Thefe  retain  their  names 
even  longer  than  Mountains,  for  they  often  run 
thro  fo  vaft  a  territory,  that  to  change  the  name 
in  one  fpot  were  moft  unnecefliiry,  and  incon- 
venient ;  and  thro  the  whole,  impoffible.  On  the 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland  there  arc  no  rivers  beyond 
the  Clyde,  but  an  exuberant  number  of  ex* 
cellent  bays,  creeks,  and  rivulets,  fwarming  with 
fiih,  the  wealth  of  the  ocean;  and  which,  had 
nor  the  country  been  refigned  to  the  favage  in- 
dolence and  ignorance  of  Celis,  would,  centuries 
ago,  have  enriched  that  Ihore  to  a  degree  fur- 
paffing  the  eaftern.  Hi;d  the  induftrious  Goths 
poffefled  this,  as  well  as  the  eart,  th^fe  fine  na* 
turil  havens  would  have  been  adorned  with  glit- 
tering towns  and  villages,  and  the  heathy  dales 
wiih  plei:;?ous  harvefts.  But  when  thefe  Celts 
allowed  a  country  fo  fertile  as  Ireland  to  lye 
uncultivated,  and  herfpacious  plains  to  run  into 
marfhcs,  it  is  no  <vonder  that  they  have  neglefted 
the  weltern  mountains  of  Scotland.  Nor  can 
any  progrefs  in  fociety  be  ever  expefted  from 
them,  fo  that  the  plantation  of  little  colonics^ 
from  the  fouth  and  eaft,  is  the  only  plan  which 
can  enfure  an  improvement  of  tli£  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland.  Thefe  bays  and  creeks,  fdolilhly  called 
lochs  or  lakes,  have  fometimes  names  apparently 
Celtic,  as  Linnhe  and  Duich  ;  but  far  the  greater 
number  retain  the  Gothic  form,  either  from  the 
Piks  who  once  held  all  this  traft,  and  even  in 
Columba's  time,  563,  polfefled  Hyona  or  Icolni- 
kill,  nay  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  all  fave 
Argylefhire  ;  or  from  the  Norwegians,  who  had 
the  weftern  iles,  and  part  of  the  weftern  CQaft. 
Such   Gothic  names   are  Long^  Strevan^  Ridan^ 
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FynCj  Awe    (wafer),   Craignijh,    Mflf^t^    EtivCf 
Sumartj    SheiJ,    Moydart,    Morrer,   Carran,  ^or- 
tedoHj  Gate^  Broom,  Calva,  Heather^  iic.  &c.    If 
any  Celtic  dreamer  derives  thofe  hom  .the  Celtic 
tongue,  any  perfon  the  leafl:  fkilled  in  the  Gothic 
can  repay  him  with  Gk)thic  etymologies.     The 
names    of    the.H[EBUD   iles  are  alfo  Gothic^ 
Jrran,  Arroe  an  ile  in  the  Baltic,  Aran  the  naiae 
of  a  man  in  Torfaei  Norveg,  I.  307,    Butti  Botif 
antiently  Bot^  the  name  of  a  maflj  Worm.  Ser* 
keg.    Dm.  p.  28.   Bother ke  in  Sweden,    Bote  at 
town  there  K    Ila  and  Sura  have  the  Gothic  ter-* 
mination  of  ilands,^   iland  ^.      So  Cotmfa  and 
Or  an/a.    .Mull,  Moll*fund  in  Norway.   Uiji  or  Vijif 
from  Gothic  Vijiy  Viji,  the  weft,  as  the  moii  weft- 
crly.     Haris  (haar^  high)  the  hightsj  Leuis^  the 
lees  or  low  parts  :  Herro  is  an  ile  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway.     Stqffa^  Staaf  alfo  an  ile  on  the '  Nor- 
tvegian  coaft,  and  another  in  Sweden,  Staf^  a  rock 
in  Norway,  Torf.  L  64.  Stafz  pillar.  Egg^  Ef^gia- 
.  ford,  in  Norway,    Egfund  in  Sweden,  Egholm  o€ 
Denmark,  Eggi  a  farm  in  Norway,  Tprf.  I,  64^ 
Rum^  Rom  an  ile  of  Denmark ;    Ruim  the  old 
Belgic  name  of  Thanet  ^     Skia  (corruptly  called 
Skyy  as  Ar  is  called  Air)^  Skug  one  of  the  Ferroe 
lies.    In  fliort  the  names  even  of  the  fmalleft  iles 
are  all  Gothic ;   even  the  two  Cumbras  at  thef 
tn6uth  of  Clyde  have  the  Gothic  a  or  oe^  Hand, 
the  Hands  of  the  Cumri  or  Welch. 

It  is  from  the  names  of  rivers  oit  the  eaft  and 
fouth  that  the  argument  fprings  for  the  Piks  being 
Welch.    And  feveral  of  thefe  names  are  doubtleS 

*    Bleau*s  Atlas  has  been  chiefly  ufed,  and  may  be  con-- 
ftilted  by  the  reader  who  wiflicd  to  verify  the  names  here 
given, 

^  *  Ey,  iafiila,  Swedis  et  Danh^  oHityland^  infula/  Wachter* 
To  fpell  ijtand  is  not  only  foreign  to  pronunciation,  but  to 
etymology.  So  the  Saxon  thoh  we  fpcll  though^  and  plead 
etymoloj^jr! 

'  lafuU  quid  dicitur  in  Saxonica  .lingua  Tenet,  Brrtannico 
autem  fermone  Ruijn.  AlTerr  Vita  Alfred),  p.  7. 

Cum- 
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Cumraigy  but  prior  to  tht  Pikifli  time.  Begin« 
iiing  from  the  north  of  the  eaftern  Ihore,  DevoH 
ieems  the  fiftt  Hver  which  perhaps  bears  a  Cum- 
raig  nam^.  Next  is  Dee,  certainly  Welch,  as  it 
is  tn€  name  of  a  river  tn  Wales ;  and  the  word  in 
Ciimraig  means  water.  Then  are  two  of  the  EJis 
ifirhkh  abound  in  the  ibuth  and  eaft  of  Scotland, 
and  are  alfo  Cun^aig^  TJfi  klfo  meaning  water ,  and 
being  the  name  of  Totbe  rivers  in  Wales.  Next 
Eden,  alfo  a  river  in  Cumberland,  Tii>i<?ty  the 
^e\6hTifvy.  Another  Dee  in  Galloway.  The 
Clj^9  as  in  Wales;  where  alf<^  a  town  called 
Laherk  Hands  on  the  riveri  I'hefe  names  are  all 
Cumraig;'^nd  precedent  td  the  Pikifh  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  names  of  livers  In 
the  north,  eaft,  and  ibuth  of  Scotland  are  Gothic. 

Td'begih  with  the  north,  the  Gothic  names  here 
may  be  from  the  Norwegians,  teho  held  Suther- 
land and  Cadthnefs,  along  with  the  Orkneys. 
The  very  name  of  Sutherland  implies  this,  as  it 
ttiuft  have  been  fd  termed  by  a  people  who  lived 
ia  (he  Orkneys,  to  the  fouth  of  which  it  is.  The 
ifivers  Dumefs^  Navern,  Arm/dak,  Hallow  Dale, 
For/a,  *Thurfo^  Wick,  DUnbeath^  Hemfdale,  Br^a^ 
Uynesy  Caran,  Conaity  Beaulie,  are  all  Gothic* 
Nefs  is  mod  ancient  Gothic ;  Nejus  a  riVer  of 
Thrace  near  Abdera,  mentioned  by  Laeftius,  and 
lamblichus  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  many 
others.  Nairn,  Findorn,  Loffie^  ^p^y%  are  Gothic ; 
the  laft  name  Spae  means,  i.believe,  the  fewim  of 
any  violent  w^ter.  Uggie,  Tthan^  feem  Gothic  j 
As  does  Don  J  the  name  of  the  river  in  England 
upon  which  Doncafter  ftands.  The  Tay  is  by  all 
appearance  Gothic,  T^a^us,  iaii  \  aw,  or  aa^  is 
Water,  river,  in  the  Northern  and  German  tongues, 
as  Ahmund  Aa^  Almund  river,  Uldal  AWi  Uldal  river; 
hence  Te^aw,  The  River,  by  eminence.  Forth  k 
perfeft  Gothic ;  Fiorda,  firth,  the  mouth  of  a 
river  ;diQ  Firth  of  Forth  is  a  folecifm,  meaning 
the  Firth  of  a  Firth.  The  Tweed  is  furely  Gothic, 
I  i(X 
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for  the  name  fuperabounds  in  Denmark  and  Nor« 
way^  tho  it  be  inhere  generally  given  to  towns  and 
fpelt  fwede,  Thjt  paftoral  ftreams  that  Ml  iiito 
the  Tweed  Gala^  Euerit,  rarrazvs  dre  Gothic ;  thti 
l^fl  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  in  Northumberland^ 
aad  is  from  the  fame  root  as  arrow  implyin 
Iwift.  Anndn^  Niih^  Orr,  Fleets  Cree,  feem  a 
Gothic  :  JV/Vj  a  town  in  Iceland,  the  river  Nid  isi 
the  dutchy  of  Triers  in  Germany ;  Ora  a  river  in 
l<U>rway^  and  another  in  Sweden,  and  another  ia 
^Fifeihire,  with  the  lake  Ora ;  Fleet,  fwift.  Stiu^ 
far^  Girifan,  Dun^  or  Don^  Mr  (lay  Ar)  Irvin^ 
Gamockj  are  alfo  ;Gothic. 

The  word  Looby  univerfal  for  a  lake  in  ScdH 

land,  is  the   iiime  word  prevalept  among  all  thci 

'Scythic  nations,  frmh  the  beginning  to  *  this  day*: 

Xe6967ce$  Greek,     laeus    Latin>   lake    Englifit,   iof 

^Fi^ench)  lago  Italian,  lago  Spiniih^    The  Norirhem 

and  German  nations  are  fond  of  the  broad  00  as  the 

•Greeks  of  w^  and  alfo  of  afpirations,  whence  U 

is  pronounced  hchi  and  tho  ^his  term  be  trerjr 

tare  in  Germany^  and  the  north,  yet  in'a  curtous 

map  of  the  celebrated  lie  of  Helgeland,  or  Holy*' 

land,  on  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  to  be  found  ui 

Bkau's  Atlas,  occurs  a  fmall  kke  called  Pfpeti 

U€h^     The  Irifh'Luagh  is  fonidthing  iimilar,  bm^ 

'Either  from  the  (bund  of  lake  than  loch^  i&t  gb  ^ 

fiot  pronounced.    Whether  the  name  be  origbaflf 

Cdxic,  or  Scythic,  or  both>  feems  dubious  *. 

IL  MOUNTAINS.  The  Grampian  hills  zxt 
the  moft  celebrated  mountains  in  Scotland  ;  and 
the  name  is  furely  from  the  Northern  Gram^  tlw 
.BameGfatowh  in  Norway/ but  more  remarkable 
as  a  peffonal  appellatioiL  Gram  was  the  tfaini 
king  of.  Denmark^  and  a  great  name  in  the  nortby 

•  \^achter  ]givcs  itiiny  meanings  of  Loch  in  oW  German* 
among  which  are ^apertiira,.  hiatus ;  cavitas  rotunda;  <  an 
ikperture,  or  opening,^  which  aliUceisas  to  the  ground. 

for 
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for  iTorfacus*  informs  us  that  in  the  earliefl:  time's 
every  independent  leader  was  called  Gramy  and 
his  foldiers  Grams.      Henee  the  Grampian  hills 
feem  to  imply  the  hiUs  of  warriors ^     Mormondn^diX 
Fraferfburg  is  alfo  Gothic,  mor-mond,  the  mount 
by  the  fea(.     Pentland  hills  carry  a  Angular  .appel- 
lation from  Pikland  ;  as  when  the  Saxons  feized 
Lothian,  they  called  it  Pikland ;  and  Trumwine 
the  biihop  figns  himfelf  Ep}fcopus  PiSorum  "^ :  the 
Piks  retaining  their  poffeffions  under  the  Saxons. 
As  Pebiy  the  Scotifli  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Pik,  feels  uneafy  and  indiftinft  in  the  mouth,  it 
was  made  fixt,  and  clear  in  Pent ;  fo  Pent  land  firth 
in  the  north,  of  Scotland  was  called  by  the  Norwe- 
gians of  the  Orkneys  Pichtland  firth,  and  was  fo 
felled  and   pronounced    even    in    the  time  dt 
James  V.  as  appears  from  that  prince's  J!SS2'z;/^tf/w«% 
Berwick  lawy  and  the  feveral  law^  in  Scotland, 
are  all  from  the  Gothic  /fl^,  law,  for  on  fuch 
feparate  mounts  were. courts  held.     They  were 
fometimes  alfo  called  Hontes  Placiti,  as  the  Mute 
hill  at  Scoon.     There  is  no  occafion  to  dwell  long 
on  the  names  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  as   like 
.thcrfe  of  rivers,  they  are  partly  Cumraig  from  the 
Cumri,  partly  Gothic  from  the   Piks.     Ot  the 
/ficM:q?(^r  are  furely  the  Ocbel  hills,  i>f/>W  being  the 
?W.eich  for  high.     Tinto  /eems   sflfp  Welch,  as 
TintageL.    The  Rins  in  Galloway  feera  doubtful  if 
Celtic,  ot  Gothic  ;  the  name  implies  a  ridge  of 

» 

-  Ea  tempeflate  qiiiUbet  princeps^  qui  non  alients  bellun 
gereret  auipiciis,  Gramus  appellabatur,  miiites  vero  Grami. 
Jli/ij  Nornj,  Tom,  I.  p.  379. 

*  Langhorne  Chron.  Reg.  Angl.  London  i^f,  ^vo.  p.  3^, 
quotes  a  charter  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  which  bears  Ego  Trumwine  Piaorum  Epif- 
€opui  fuhfcriffi.  Perhaps  this  charter  was  burnt  m  the  ire, 
1730,  but,  •  if  Extant,  query  if  genuine  ?  Bcda  however  IV, 
26,  calls  Trumwine  bifliop  of  the  Piks,  ahd  places  his  fee  at 
Abercorn. 

'  Publiflied  at  Paris  1583  5  and  la  the  Mifcetlanea  Antiqua, 
I-ondoniyto,  8vo., 

mountains^ 
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mountains,  and  approaches  even  to  the  Englifli 
word,  and  to  the  general  idiom,  when  it  is.faid, 
that  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  thro  a  country. 
The  Gothic  rune  and  runes ^  whence  the  Runic 
charadter,  means  lines ;  whence  may  be  the  term  . 
as  a  Une  of  mountains,  a  row.    But  Rinn^  in  Irilh, 
implies  a  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  the  queftion 
remains,    whether  it  paft  from  the  Gothic  with 
the  Firbolg,    or  from  the  Cumraig,    with  the 
Tuath  de  Danan  into  the  Irilh  \    For  the  Welch 
and  Irifli  are.  fuch  mixt  tongues,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  them.     Rins  pt  Rinds  is  alfo  a 
name  for  a  villa  or  two  in  Fife,  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  no  chain  of  hills  exifts :  and 
the  fame  fall  of  letters  may  be  found  perhaps  ih 
Otaheite,  China,  Norway,  and  Africa. 
.    III.  TOWNS4     This  clafs  is  the  moft  import- 
ant to  the  queftion.     Towns,  among  the  Scy- 
thians and  Celts,  were  mere  ftraggling  huts  placed 
near  each  other,  but  in  no  order  nor  contiguity. 
As  thefe  huts  were  of  wood,  no  ruins  remain. 
The  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  had,  no  doubt,* 
fuch  towns,  fot  they  are  found  even  imong  the 
moft    favaee    nations  of  Lapland,    Kamchatka, 
America,  Africa.     Csefar  fays  of  the  B^lgic  Bri- 
tons,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  town,    wheii 
they  fortified  a  Hhick  little  wood  with  a  ditch  and 
fomparf^rf    But  this  was  a  town  of  defence ;  and 
they  furely  had  hovels,   a  convenience  not  «ii- 
known  to  the  nK)ft  brutiih  nations.    To  fleep  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  Britiih  winter,  was  certaialy 
impoffible.     And  wherever  men  are  founds  Ymti 
are  found ;  fo  diat  we  may  iafely  conclude,  thtft 
villages  or  towns,  like  thofe  of  the  Indians,  were 
fcattered  all  ovef  Britain,  and  Ireland,  upon  their 
very  firft  population,  perhaps  thouiands  of  years; 

°  Oppidum  antem  Bfitanni  ^rocanv  <pnxm  fikirf  iiDjiedttaf 
i^allo  atque  foflla  munierurii ;  c}ut>,  incurlionU  hoftium  vi- 
tand*  catifo,  converrire  confutfverunf.    Lii.  V. 

Vol,  I.  K  beforp 
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before  Chrift.  Ptolemy  mentions  feven  or  eight 
tcfwns  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  in  his  time;  and 
thefe  towns  certainly  were  not  fortified  thickets, 
but  large  coUeftions  of  huts.  Indeed  the  word 
appidum,  ufed  by  Caefar,  and  whence  falfe  ideas 
concerning  the  Britilh  towns  have  arifen,  means 
always,  in  Latin,  a  walUd  ttnvn^  a  fortified  town ; 
^nd  Casfar's  meaning  is,  that  the  Britons  called 
fuch  a  wood  ?i  fortified  town.  The  word  Vicus  is 
ufed  always  by  Tacitus  for  what  we  call  a  town, 
an  Indian  town,  as  he  defer ibes  thofe  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  be.  We  muft  therefore  underftand  Csefar 
that  the  Britons  dwelled  in  vicij  or  large  ftrag- 
gling  villages ;  and  that  their  only  oppida^  or  for- 
tified places,  were  fuch  as  he  mentions.  Tacitus, 
defcribing  the  confequences  of  the  defeat  of  Gal- 
gacus,  fays,  fumantia  teSta,  the  roofs  all  fmoking, 
the  villages  being  burnt  by  the  Piks  in  their  re- 
treat. 

Now,  as,  in  America,  the  old  name  of  the  In- 
dian town  is  often  preferved,  when  an  European 
town  is  built  On  or  near  the  fituation,  we  may, 
with  all  reafon  and  analogy,  apply  this  univerfal 
praftice  of  new  fetders,  barbarous  or  civilized,  to 
fuch  names  of  towns  on  the  eaft  of  Scotland,  as 
feem  Celtic.  For  the  Piks,  who  drove  out  the 
Cumri,  muft  have  done  it  by  degrees,  and  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  their  ftates  and 
towns,  long  before  they  fell  into  their  hands. 
But  i  fay  zsfeem  Celtic,  for  i  am  convinced  that 
what  we  call  the  Celtic  is  fo  full  of  old  Gothic 
words,  that  no  man  of  found  fenfe  will  take  upon 
him  to  fay,  if  the  term  be  really  old  Gothic  or 
Celtic.  Nations  alfo  borrow  terms  from  each 
other,  when  they  feem  much  adapted  to  the  fub- 
jedt.  Thus  we  talk  of  a  Savanna,  a  Spanifli 
term  for  a  meadow.  So  in  Scotland,  Strathmore 
is  the  name  of  a  river  and  it*s  dale  in  Sutherland  ; 
and  Strathnavern,  to  a  late  period,  that  of  a  large 
traft  on  the  river  JS'avern,  in  the  fame  county. 
z      Strath 
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Stratb  is  not  found  now  in  Norway,  &c.  where 
Field  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  Yet  i  know  not  if  it 
be  a  terai  left  by  the  Cumri,  as  the  Welch  have 
TJirat  Jlyn,  Tftrat  Marchelh,  &c.  or  a  Gothic 
word  from  jf?rtf/,  via^  whence  our  j?r^^/,  the  way 
of  the  river ;  or  from  Jiracka,  extender e^  whence 
our  Jiretcby  the  ftretch  or  extent  of  the  river. 
The  words  Strath  and  Aber  have  been  chiefly 
marked  as  figns  that  the  Piks  were  Welch.  Yet 
the  granting  thefe  Words  Welch  would  only  fliew 
that  the  Piks  retained  thefe  terms  of  the  old  in 
habitants,  as  the  European  inhabitants  of  Ame-. 
rica  do  Indian  terms.  But  i  fufpedt  both  of  them 
to  have  pad  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Celtic ;  and 
(hall  now  confider  Aber ». 

At  the  end  of  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotifh 
Bifhops,  is  a  lift  of  parilhes  in  Scotland,  which 
muft  ferve  us  as  an  Index  Villaris^  till  a  work,  fo 
much  wanted,  be  given  to  the  public.  In  this. 
we  find  the  following  names  : 

-Aberbrothoc  in  Angus.  Aberlemus  in  Angus. 

Abcrchirder  in  Bamf.  Aberlemno  in  Angus. 

Abercorn  in  Lithgow.  Abcrlour  in  Bamf. 

Aberdalgie  in  Perth.  Aberluthnit  in  Kincardine. 

Aberdeen  in  Aberdeen.  Aberneit  in  Angus, 

Aberdour  in  Fife.  ^  Abernethy  in  Perth. 

Abferfoil  in  Perth. 
Abertady  in  Haddington. 

Now  we  are  told  that  in  Welch  Aber  means  the 
mouth  of  a  river.     I  know  it  is  in  Welch  equi- 

»  Beda  tells  us,  that  a  town  at  the  end  of  the  Northern 
wall  was  called  Peanvahel,  in  th^  Pikilh  language  :  ^  fermone 
Pidtorum  Peanvahel.'  I,  12.  This  name,  fav  Welch  writers, 
iliews  the  Piks  Welch,  as  it  implies,  in  Welch,  *  the  head  of 
the  wall.'  But  Nennius  tells  us,  that  the  Welch  nanjc  was 
FemguaaL  And  there  are  no  fuch  words  as  Pgan^  njahel^  or 
faheij  in  the  Welch  language,  as  the  reader  will  find  on  look- 
ing into  Davifes  Didtionary,  or  Lloyd.  Pen  in  Welch  is  th$ 
bead  I  g^al^  a  nvalL  So  that  the  Englifh  name  PeunmUun^ 
added  by  Beda,  is  more  Welch  than  the  Pikilh.  In  Gothic 
Pana  is  t9  extend;  Ihre:  ^ueal  is  tiW/;  Lye  :  fo  that  if  we  infer 
the  term  Gothic  th$.  $xtint  or  end  of  the  wall^  there  is  greater 
rcaibn  on  our  ilde. 

K  2  valent 
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m  Wdes  iin4  Scodgt^d,  it  begias  ^c  f\%mt%  ef 
{©WW  many  miles  from  Ae  mdWh^  of  rivora, 
^n4  where  nof  n  frfihet  ryns  iata  tb#  ftmim. 
Henee  ^Qf Ufe,  in  his  Cpraiih  vocabultry,  faya, 
^^  ^^r,  n  for4 ;  a  fall  of  water ;  a  o^outh  of  a 
river ;  a  meetifig  of  two  rivers/*  Here  ^ro  memp 
ings  enough",  becaufe  BorUfe  found  towns  h^gia* 
ning  with  M§r  in  all  thcfe  fituationj,  Thf  fiuft 
i$,  that  poor  ^^^r,  which  has  been  tortured  ineo 
fo  many  meaningi,  is  abfolute  German  JJfi^y  be. 
yond,  and  means  fimply  a  town  b^^ymd  a  river,  an 
idiom  of  the.  fpeech  for  upon  \U  Tho  indeed  it 
feems  to  have  been  always  impofed  by  the  moft 
populous;  or  noted  neighbourhood,  and  applied 
when  the  town  lay  beyond  the  river  as  tp  them. 
And  it  is  fuch  old  Scytbic  as  to  bd  abfolute  Greek, 
viTBf,  Upon,  akavf,  bey§nd^  So  that  it  appears  to 
me  originally,  as  in  Greek,  to  have  meant  i^«ff, 
as  well  as  beyond  \  thp  i  am  npt  fi^ffiriently  verfed 
in  old  QermantP  fay  if  it,  withput  m  idipfn,  bears 
both  meanings  in  that  tongue -^  It  is*  ufed  for  a 
town  upon  a  river ;  and  as  we  fay  Newark;  upon 
Trent,  Newc^ftle  vppi^  Tine.  But  iji  old  German 
the  word  feems  to  have  been  fpelc  Ai^r  and  Eber ; 
for  i  find  only  one  town  with  Uh^r  in  exiflence, 

y  The  pl4  Q^rm^n  qler^  meaiiing  ifpper^  Riajr  alfp  hav^ 
ftate  in  the  Scotifh  Abers.  Our  old  chronicles  put  Apur  for 
Jhery  Apurnethige  for  Abcrnethy,  Aptrftirt^  &c.  Innes,  p.  778. 
So  the  Icelandic  writers  fay^  ApurJtn^  for  Aberdeen.  Wach- 
tfFobierves  that  «^er  Is/itpirhr;  but  uhtr^  €Vit^  Sij^^  f^ 
iforJ^  hbind»  *  IJien  Vocula  antiquiffima,  Hebreeis  eSer^  Pw« 
ii«  psfar^  Gotbit  ufar^  Francis  ukof^  Anglk  el  Belgis,  cven:^ 
*  Uher^  verbis  locum,  trana  locum,  iupra,  retro.'  ^t*f: 
Gtrnt*  Felloutier  obferv^s,  that  the  J3ires^  ^  German  peo- 
ple he3ropd  the  Rhine,  probably  r«c(i|ived  their  name  mm 
the  German  Uker^  beyond*  In  oI(|  Gaul  was  EkreJunumy  and 
$iHf9B4s.  Grottus  in  prolegom.  ad  HUi;.  Goth*  fays,  ^  Bbri- 
h>or,  Gr^a&cis  Ebrimur^  Jornandi  fiber^niory  Transmarinus^ 
natus  ii^ns ,  mare,  qu^le  cognomen  regum  quidam  in  Galha 
ab  educarione  haboii,  £bir  qued  nunc  Oycf  va^^  Ebirmuor, 
Ebirwir,  &c»*  , 

.  namely, 
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namely,  Uberling  upon  ih€  lake   of  Conftanee. 
Whefe4$  ihany  begin  with  Abit  and  Eher ;   as 
Ahtfiin  in  the  dtichy  of  Bremen^  Jberbur^  in  Li- 
vcmla^  Ehrfi^ln  ih  the  Wtarquifate  of»Baden,  Ebe^ 
ran,  tht  G(Sf mift  name  of  a  town  in  Mungafyi 
ebitfmy  fee-   Abirford^  Yorkshire.    Mad  we  a  lift 
of  thepafi&es  in  Germany,  as  many  Aien  an^  Ebit% 
Might  p6fliaps   be  found   there  a$  in  Seotiand* 
Soitretffiies  Cha  word  is^ut  abfolutely  as  Loch  Mir^ 
a  diffei^  in  liiverhefs-mire,  Hahernefs  in  Denmark^ 
Ab^fick,  an  ile  ofi  the  fliore  of  Livonia,  Abor^  a 
town  of  Nof Way  oil  the  fea*     It  may  be  fofpefted 
that  Ahefy  ^hiCh  begins  the  names  of  feveral  townl 
in  Ndtway,  is  but  a  various  Orthography  of  th« 
fettle  wofd,  Alverfibrpy  &c.     Perhaps  tlie  Goths 
retained  ftvefal  old  Cumraig  names  both  on  the 
continent,  and  in  ]&ritain,  not  only  of  rivers  and 
tnoufltstiris,  but  of  old  Ceftic  towns.     But  i  rather 
iliffleft  that  the  Welc6,  who  are  a  people  mm 
teiC4l  fxrch  BetgsBy  of  Britiili  defmans,  as  preferred 
a  li^e  6f  p'aftoral  favag^nefs  to  the  Saxon  yoke, 
ffe'cei^ed  this,  with  many  othef  words,  from  the 
GbthiC.      For*  the  tVefeh  language,   aa  well  a^ 
the  ffilh,  is  fo  full  of  Gothic  words  in  difguife) 
that  it  is  almbft  irnppflibre  to  fay  if  any  pattioukf 
ttbf d  be  of  iginally  Gothic  or  Geltio.     That  th« 
Wofd -/f^'^A*  is  Gothic  is  apparent  even  fromthlSi 
thit  the  Welch  do  not  underftand  the  meaning  of 
it.     On  the  whole,  fiich  minute  matters  arfe  moft 
dafk  and  uncertain;    but  this  much  is  certain, 
thiit  the  ^ers  in  Scotland  rio  more'pTave  the 
^^%  Welch,  than  thofe  in  Gfeniiany  prove  th^ 
Crefffiafis'  Welch,     ft  muft  alfo  be  confidered  ift 
>  exr^mlrilng  this   point,   that,  after,  the  Chriftian 
times,   the  foundation  of  a  church  wa»  eofifjfnonly 
that  of  a  town  around  it;    and  th^  t^ie  clergy 
among  the  Piks'  were  ahncit  entirely  Welch  a*ri4 
Irift,  for  fo  Iktife  A^ere  the  Piks  acfdi^ied  to  gpd- 
lin'efs,  that  there  is  not  one  Pikilh  feint  or  eveit 
churchman  on  record.     Now  thcfe  Welch;  and 

K  3  Iriiti- 
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Irilh  founders  gave  Welch  and  Irifli  qames  to 
their  churches,  which,  of  coyrfe,  pa^ed  to  the 
towns.  Let  me  obferve  in  paffing,  that  the  al^pve- 
marked  obduracy  of  the  Piks  to  Chriftianity  is 
itfelf  a  ftrong  fi^n  of  their  Scandinavian  origb, 
for  the  people  of  Scandinavia  were  fo  ayerfe  to 
Chriftianity,  that  npne  of  thctn  received  it  till 
the  tenth  century.  If  the  Piks  wpre  Welch  or 
Iriih,  who  can  account  for  Pikland  being  urir 
known  in  the  Chriftian  records,  while  all  Wales 
and  Ireland  were  fwarming  with  faints  ? 

But  if  the  Jbers  could  Ihew  the  Piks  to  have 
been  Welch,  then,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  BaU 
might  prove  them  Irifli;  for  names  beginning 
with  Bal  are  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  the 
Pikifli  part  of  l^cotland,  as  Balbirny,  Balmuto,  Bal^ 
merino,  BalcarraSy  &c.  This  is  another  word  which 
might  puzzle  the  moft  profound  etymologift  to 
determine,  if  really  Celtic  or  Gothic,  Npthing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Bal  and  Bally  are  moft  fre- 
quent in  Ireland,  as  initial  of  the  names  of 
towns ;  and  that  BailU  in  Irilh  implies  a  city, 
town  or  village.  In  Welch  it  means  the  head  of 
a  river  flowing  from  a  lake,  as  Twyne  fays  ;  but, 
according  to  Price,  a  town :  Davies  doubts  this 
laft,  except  that  it  be  from  the  Latin,  Villuy  or 
the  Arabic,  Balady  a  town.  I  catinpt  help  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  Welch  fpeech  is  tp  this  day  lit- 
tle known,  for  even  Lloyd  had  no  great  fkill  in 
it ;  and  that  Irifli  interpreters  are  much  rnore  juft 
and  precife  in  difclofing  their  language.  Nothing 
is  alfp  more  certain,  than  that  in  the  Icelandic  or 
Gothic,  Bol  ^  is  a  town^  or  village  i  aqd  that  the 

«  *  Boly  caput,  qro^of,  Gr.  Bolwcrk,  Bol^  rotundus.?  Wach- 
ter.  *  Bal^  vidfe  Boly*  id;,  As  the  firft  towns  were  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  the  confonance  oi  caput  and  rctundusj  with  a  town,  is 
apparent.  The  Greek  woXp?  and  ttoAj?  are  in  Angular  agree- 
rnent.  Dun  is  another  German  name  for  a  town,  and  our 
^ivord  is  a  corruption  of  it,  •  Dun,  civitas,  urbs,  oppidum.' 
Wachter.  *  Dun^  mons,  collis.'  Id*  *  Dunktl^  occultus, 
fecretus.'    fd.      '  '  '        / 

broad 
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Inroad  0  is  often  ufed  in  the  Nortb,  where  a  is 
lafed  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  names  of  Hands 
which  furround  Norway,  &c.  end  in  o  or  oey 
while  in  the  Hebudes  and  Orkneys  they  end  in 
a  I  the  ScQtifli  language  not  having  the  found  of 
ce  ih  it.  The  names  in  Norway  iending  in  hall 
and  bull  are  quite  numerous.  But  to  clofe  this 
at  once,  there  are  even  Bals  enough  in  the  northern 
kingdoms  to  ihew  the  word  as  much  Gothic  as 
Celtic ; ,  as  in  Denmark^  Bal/e,  Balling,  Baljlp^ 
Balkan  J  Balkaredy  Balteberg^  Langball,  Nordballe^ 
£allum,  Suderballigy  IVullJballj  Balligard,  Brabal-^ 
lig  ;  in  Iceland  Balhokill,  Balgar ;  in  Sweden  Bal- 
fen  lie,  BaUJiord,  Balby,  Balabygd.  .  So  alfo  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  Balli ;  and  in  Friezland  Bal- 
lum;  in  Shetland  J?tf/.        • 

Dal  feems  equivalent  to  Bal ;  and  as  in  Scotland 
we  have  Dalfwinioriy  Dalferfj  Dalrympk,  Dalgus, 
&c,  fo  in  Norway,  Denmark,  &c.  Dal  is  quite 
frequent;  as  Dalby, Dallerup,  Dalby-neder^  Dally- 
offre,  Dalmollej  Dalrothy  &c.  &c. 

The  Infers  J  as  Inverleith^  Invcrary,  Irwernefsy 
ieem  alfo  Gothic ;  as  in  Denmark  are  Iverjlethy 
herjbullj  and  Immerwathy  &c.  Yet  i  believe  in 
Irifli  the  word  m^ans  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  but 
were  there  eyer  any  Irifh  in  Denmark  ?  Has  not 
the  word  pad  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Irifh  ? 

Ii>  Fifeftiire  there  are  many  P//j,  as  Pitferran^ 
Pitmediey  &c.  &c.  But  this  name  has  never  been » 
fufpefted  either  Welch  or  Irilh  *,  and  fuch  names 
are  not  to  be  found  either  in  Wales  or  Ireland  ; 
but  are  frequent  in  England,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Index  Villaris. 

Let  us  now  produce  two  fpecimens  of  numerous 
names  on  the  eaft  of  Scotland,  which  are  not  fimi- 
lar  to  any,  either  in  Wales  or  Ireland  ;  and  will 
of  themfelves  turn  this  point  quite  the  other  way. 
The  firft  is  of  Kins* 

^inkell  in  Perth,  Kinnef  in  Kincardine 

Kinlocb  ia  Perthf  Kianethmont  in  Aberdeen. 

K  ^  Kinlofa 
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Kmlofs  in  Moray. 
Kioaird  in  forhr* 
Kinaird  ia  I'erth^ 
Kioneil  in  Wed  Lothian* 
Kinuel  in  Forfar, 
KiojieUar  in  Aberdeen. 


Kinpettles  iq,  For&r. 
Kibnose  in  Aberdeen. 
Kinnoul  in  Vetth* 
Kjprpig  ii^  £iacQls» 
Kintale  in  Rois. 
KiDtore  in  Aberdeen. 


Nenaius  in  ch.  1 9...  fpeajf^ing  of  ^hc  place  at  tb© 
end  of  the  wall  of  An,toniaus>  which,  Be^te  (ays, 
was  called  Peanvahel,  by  the  Pits,  fays,  it  ^t^z& 
in  Welch  Pengaaul,  but;'  Scatkey  in  Scotifti,    Qe^ 
vail  pronounce  Kenail.     This  plate  is  now  Kin- 
neil  in  Weft  Lx)thian.     Scotkt  is  infa^Uibly  I^^  : 
and  Cean^    or  Qn^  pronoujace   Keaiiy  and  Km^ 
means  the  bead^  as  Malcom  K^n-m^r,  ot   Gpreat- 
head  :  being  equivalent  to  the  Welch  Pen.     An 
etymologiil  would  fay,  ic  follows,  of  cQui {e,  th^t 
all  thefe  names  in  Kin  are  o(  Jrilh  extra£l.     But 
how  then  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  in  Ireland  tbcre 
is  but  one  kin^  namely,  Kinjale ;  and  even  th^cU:,  it 
is  believed,  was  fbrnaerly  Kir^fale,  while  in  Ei^* 
land  there  are  about  thirty ;  as  Kincot  in  Leicefler 
— ^Kinafton,  Salop — Kinafton,    Stafford — Kinder, 
Derby — Kinchley,  Durhanx— Kinderton,  Chelhire 
— Kmeton,    Warwick — Kinlet,     Sajop — ^Kinley, 
Gloccfter — Kinley,  Hereford — Kinmel^   Denbigh 
— IJ^inartdn,  Chefter,  with.  Kinton,  K,infon,  Kin^ 
yer,  &c,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  about  (i;xteeamQce, 
as  may  be  fecn  in  the  Index  Yillaris  ?    What  can 
.  be  more  uncertain  than  etynjplo^  of  names  ?    In 
the  Northern  Kingdoms  i  find  no  kins  prefixt  5 
but  the  word  kein  placed  aftec  ije^m^  th^  fame,  ai^ 
Arejkdn^  &c. 

The  other  lift  is  of  Fors. 


Forbes  in  Aberdceni^ 
Forcaflle  ia  Perth. 
Fordyce  in  Bamf. 
Fordon  in  Kibcardin. 
Forfar  in  Forfiar. 
Forgen  in  Aberdeen. 
Forgond  in  Fife. 


Forgondeony  in  Perth. 
Forglen.  in  Bamf. 
Forres  in  Moray. 
Forteviqt  in  Perth. 
Fortingal  in  Perth. 
Forcrofe  in  Rp£i< 


Of 
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Qf  tWe  Forceviot  is  very  famous  from  an  aa« 
cient  palace  <^  tbc  kings  of  Scotland  theft,  and 
m^the  old  Ckronicles  Keiuieth  died  at  Farii;uhib  la 
S60;  a^did  many  others  after.  Not  a  jFt^  is  to  be: 
foiknd  m  Wales^  Ireland^  nor  in  the  Northern  king* 
do{Q$,  In  England  there  are  many  Fordt^  but  no 
Fors ;  and  For  cannot  imply  Ford*  I  fiifpc£t  the 
wQid  is  of  the  fanae  &mily  with  force ;  and  that  it 
impUe$  a  plaee  of  itrengtb*  Or  perhapi  from  the 
<^  Gercnan  ^  Forjiy  nemus^  ialtus^  indagov* 
Wac^ter*  In  whidb  cale  it  implies  a  tcvm  coife^ 
ceajfid  in  a  grov^^ 

The  Jkk$  are  alfo  veiy  comoiion.  m  Scotland,^ 
as  Acbterarder,  Auchinkcky  Acbarn^  &c^  and  are 
ioMoA  vx  the  Northern  kingdoms^   Ash^^rupi  in 
Denmark,  &c.   They  iiitem  the  Ei^^ltik  Aak^  aad 
At^^  which  are  2^  q^rbte  nufiievQus* 

i  jOiall  here  beg  leave  to  ioferti  a  lift  of  names; 
which  occurred  in  turning  over  Biean's  Atlas^. 
and  which  are  clearly  rdH^ed  to^  names  in.  Scot- 
land* 

In  Iceland  wick  aod.  nefs  are  frtqutot-  In  Nkm^ 
WAY  is  SkQi^Tid  (^ScoofO^-^Noa^d  Bugdertf^Sieen 
— Afw  tuand  (Moufe  rivulcc  near  Laucrk).-^ 
Bouwf  (Bowie)^~Hp^  fHtope),  la  DsiiaMrABic^ 
Medglbyr^Jimund^  and  Almond  (A^oiid!  rivser)^-^ 
Hafdum^ — Sirueir  iAnfiruiber)''^ym  (Weems)*-^ 
Oxenmaiby  hmerwfitk^  GiorducHb^  Heidfwatb^ 
&c*  (Carnwath,  &c*) — K^Jding  (Cddingjiam)— ♦ 
Aller^-Homcte  (Hbme  andfcfame) — ToJ^kff'  and 
other  Uff^  (LilJyflef,  U,c.y-rGtiefnws  (GUsfiord,, 
f>LQ.)^EalJbol-^Lwtdh--lJlU  fidde^Ali^de—Fa^ 
rihoftai  (Farintofll)-~i*>/^i  (oldname  of  Fradfcr):-** 
Arnum^  (Avrmy^AJkeer^'-^anely.  vcxy  freqiient 
(real  name  of  CampUUy  it^s  pn^ended  genealogy:  is 
a  mere  dream  of  tifli  gencalogifli*)— L^;?st  (Lo- 
gan)—G^z^^^^  (Gala,  icc.)—Ofierlinn^^ffyth 
(  Affint) — £//«»  (  felvanfQot)-*-C^/i«« — Qarlheke--^ 
il^p^T'Fjtffm   (  Ay toun)— rMiA^i/r-r-j?ri?af »f ---f 

Melderup 
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I/Ielderup  (Mclivum,  &c.)  Wirrikeir-^Jlioe (AUosl) 
—  'Jefterup  (Ye&try-Kulundt,  not  far  from  AUoe, 
(Callendar) — Bockholm — Foulicb,  (Foulis  Roff- 
fliire) — Lockmart  (  Lockhart ) — Avenberk—WedeU 
Jpang  (Wcddd)—DallroSh  (Rothfay,  &c.>— ^. 
ver  (Alves  and  M\i)*^Birckholm — Scinvanfen 
(Swarifton) — In  Sweden,  Carvafen — EJke  He— 
Skoen  in  Nordland  (Scoon) — Udb  Lidfdale — Skon- 
land  in  Finmark  (Scoon) — Rindo  ile  (Rinds)— 
Stora  (Story)— DaJ faff e  (Dalferf) — Betom  (Beton 
and  Bcthvint)—Mehfa  (Mc\vok)—Gmerg  (Gil 
chrift,  &c.) — Befides  thefe  are  Wiems  in  Finland 
(Weem  and  Werays) — Falkenau  in  Livonia  (Fal 
kirk,  &C.) — Ales  in  Livonia  (Hailes) — Adzel  in 
Livonia — Hutien  in  Slefwick  (Hutton) — Rotbnefs 
ibid.-T-Qfldeniirke  (Coldenknows,  &c.) — Stobben 
in  Holface  (Stobo) — Brodow  (Brodie)— ^ift^/Z/ii 
(Ruthvcn)— ^In  the  duchy  of  Stonnar  on  the  Elbe 
Jlvejhhy  z  town  near  a  msirfh-r^Aiunklob,  a  town 
in  midft  of  a  marlhr^In  Freezland  Bimerwolde 
(Bimerfide) — Wymer  (Weem) — Logen — In  Hol- 
knd  Lammerfchage  (Lammerrnuir). 

In  the  delcriptions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  &c.  printed  by  Janfen,  1655,  i  find  the 
rivers  Lida  in  Sweden  (Leith)  and  Uijk  (Ufk,  or 
Eik) :  other  Efks,  as  Tornetrejky  Enaratrejk  in 
Lapland,  and  Ulatrejk  in  Cajania:  Effa  in  Bre- 
men. Were  the  Welch  ever  in  Lapland  ?  Gefler 
(Yefter) — Letbra  (Leith) — l^yjfay  a  river  of  Swe- 
den (Nefs) — Oderchwart^  or  Oier t quart j  (Ur- 
quhart,)  a  town  in  Bremen.  4fioay  another  name 
for  Opflo  (Alloa) — Brevik  (Berwick) — In  the 
Norway  of  Torfaeus,  is  Lanaefieldj  fo  that  Lan  is 
not  always  to  be  regarded  as  Welch  or  Irifli  for 
church — Kilejiroom  and  Kiel  bill  (Kyle) — ^l^he  river 
Galaae  (Gala) — ^The  hiftory  of  Haldan  the  Black, 
Hafn.  1658,  4to,  fays  he  loft  his  life  in  a  lake 
called  Ros  (Rofs) — There  is  a  Tullegarn  in  Sweden 
{TuUocbgorum)-^znd  a  diftrift  called  Akra  (Mo? 

ray) 
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ray) — ^In  Denmark  a  Brunilandt  (Burntiland)  and 
Corjiorpj  (Corftorphin)  \ 

To  film  up  thefe  remarks  on  the  names  of  places 
in  Scotland,  which,  tho  perhaps  they  may  little 
intereft  the  reader,  have  coft  me  great  labour,  let 
it  be  obferved,  I.  That  two  thirds  of  the  name$ 
in  the  Hebud  iles  and  highlands  are  infallibly 
Gothic  :  This  is  owing  to  three  caufes,  i .  That 
the  Pil^is,  a  Gothic  people,  poflefled  thefe  countries 
down  to  thp  fixth  centurj^,  when  a  fmall  part  was 
given  up  to  the  Irifli,  whp  gradually  multiplied 
and  feized  on  the  iles  and  highlands,  regions  de-  > 
Ipifed  by  the  Piks,  who  crowded  into  the  more 
fertile  parts,  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  north  of 
England.  2.  That  the  Norwegians  in  the  ninth 
fcntury  feized  on  the  Hebud  iles,  and  parts  of  the 
oppofite  Ihore,  which  they  held  four  centuries, 
^.  That  the  highlanders,  being  a  favage  people, 
always  engaged  in  petty  emotions,  many  grants  of 
forfeited  lands  among  them  were  given  to  low- 
landers.  II.  That  almoft  the  whole  names  of  the 
North,  Eaft,  and  South  of  Scotland  are  Gothic, 
owing  to  the  Piks,  a  Gothic  people  pofleffing  thefe 
countries ;  as  at  times  the  Norwegians,  another 
Gothic  people^  held  the  North ;  and  the  Saxons, 
another  Gothic  peo^le^  the  fouth.  But  there  are, 
or  at  leaft  fcem,  twS  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  I.  That  a  few  are  Cumraig,  owing  to  the 
Cumri  being  the  firft  poffeflbrs  of  all  Scotland  : 
and  to  the  churchmen  whp  founded  churches, 
around  which  towns  rofe,  being  often  Cumri,  and 
giving  the  places  Cumraig  names.  2.  That 
a  few  are  Gaelic,  owing  to  the  Irifh  churchmen, 
who  fwarmed  in  Pikland,  from  the  feminary  at 
Hyona,  and  from  Ireland,  down  to  the  eleventh 

*  It  is  fufpe6ted  the  name  Fifi  arifes  from  the  plant  with  a 
pod  refenibiing  cotton,  fo  common  on  the  heaths  of  that 
country.  Torfaeiis  Oread,  p.  120,  lays  Fi/a^  the  name  of  a 
jQiip,  is  taken  from  that  of  the  faluflris  laitugv^  a  plant  whofe 
Ipotton*  flies  before  the  wind. 

and 
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and  twelfth  cenoiries ;  and  who  denomWiated  their 
churches,  villages,  and  lands,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  nay,  as  being  the  fole  literati  irl  pikland, 
bcftowed  names  perhaps  even  on  large  tracts,  which 
pafled  into  charters,  and  among  t^  people* 

I  have  with  great  care  looked  over  the  krge  At- 
las of  Scotland,  by  Pont,  and  find^he  above  re- 
marks univerfally  applrcable„  and  fuffieient  to  ac* 
<!ount  for  all  the  names  in  Scotland*  It  is  indeed 
curious  to  obferve  that  in  Aberdeonlhiue,  for  inr- 
flance,  the  name  of  one  village  fhafl  be  abllblute 
Gothic  with  burgh  y  attother  Withan  a  mile  with  aief, 
and  another  at  f^me*  diffiance  ifyver.  But  the 
fingle  circumftance  of  the  clergy  kmong^the  Piks 
being  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  e»» 
tirely  Welch  and  Irifli,  will  fufficiently  ^countfor 
this ;  if  the  a&ers  and  invers  he  indeed  Welch  and 
Iriih. 

Kfls  are  alfo  common  in  Scotland ;  but  the  word 
in  Gothic  fignifies  ^Jprin^y  ox  fountain.  as»  in  iTiih 
It  inaplles  a  cell^  or  chafily  fo  that  Bothing  caa  he 
founded  on  fuch  names^  which  are  alfo  cofyiman  m 
England.  Cars  as  Car  her  tn^  &c.  haa^e  feldom  if 
ever  any  connexion  with  the  Wefch  Caer^  a  town, 
as  they  are.  frequent  over  all  the  gjbbe.  fn  Wales 
T^lan  is  very  frequent,,  fignify^g^a  chuft^ ;.  and  ih 
Scotland  it  alfo  occurs,  tho  rArely  :  one  inifance 
there  is  fo  far  north  as  Moray,  where  Lan-hidc 
furcly  implies  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  or  Bndget, 
and  it  mufl:  have  been  founded  by  fbnfte  Wefch 
clergyman*  For  as  at  firft  Ninian,  Kcntigpnn,  and 
other  early  teachers  of  the  Piks^  were  "U«elch  ;  fo 
in  aftertimes  the  regions  of  Strat-  Clyde  and  Cuiir? 
bria  proceeded,  in  conjundtion  with  CoIumba*s  fe- 
minary  at  Hyona,  to  fbrniih-  clergy  to  the  Piks ; 
and  not  one  name  of  a  Pfkilh  faint,  or  churchman, 
^can  be  found* 

He  that  would  build  -  any  argument  uposr  the 
Welch  names  in  Stotla«d  is  defired  to^  refleft  that 
the  names  of  places  in  Scotland  may  be  about 

twelve 
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twelve  thoufand ;  and  of  them  not  above  thirty  at 
the  maft  even  feem  Welch.  On  the  north,  eaft,  and 
fouih,  nof  above  fifty  are  Irifli ;  while  on  the  weft 
about  two  thoufand  are  Gothic  :  and  the  Gothic 
names  in  Scotland  amount  in  all  to  about  Ten 
Thoufand.  As 'for  the  Irilh  interpretations  of 
thefe  Gothic  names,  which  any  highliand  feer  is 
ready  to  furnifli,  fuch  as  that  a  plain  Englifh  name 
jirtbur^sfeat  is  formed  of  three  or  four  Erfe  words^ 
&c.  it  feems  doubtful  whether  they  who  advance- 
fuch  nonfenfe,  or  they  who  believe  it^  have  moft 
imbecillity.  Thefe  Iriih  etymologies  are  mere 
fecond  fighted  delufions.  Swift's  mock  etymolo- 
gies of  Andromache  from  Andrew  Mackie,  &c.  are 
rational  in  comparifon  of  them.  Were  a  Chinefc 
or  Otaheitan  to  afk  one  of  thefe  Celtic  dreamers 
the  meaning  of  any  name  ii^  his  refpedive  coun- 
try, the  l!eer  would  tell  him  it  was  Gaelic,  and  all 
about  it.  The  Celtic  is  fo  foft,  unfixt,  and  non- 
fenfical  a  fpeech,  that  from  it  you  may  make  what 
you  will  of  any  thing.  Thus  the  Iriih  word  pro* 
nounced  awe^  for  inftance,  and  fignifying  law^  is 
fpelt  Adhf  agh,  ack^  aib,  at  pleafure.  In  other 
tongues  a  vowel  is  fometimes  changed  ;  but  the 
c^nfonants,  which  give  a  determinate  form  to  the 
word,  remain.  What  reliance  can  by  any  man  of 
fenfe  be  placed  on  the  meaning  of  names,  when  no  . 
one  knows  from  what  caufe  of  ten  thoufand  the 
name  was  given,  or  whether  from  any  at  all  ? 
What  reliance,  when. a  name  will,  in  two  cen- 
turies, totally  alter  it's  form?  What  reliance, 
above  all,  on  etymologies  from  the  Celtic,  afpeecli 
which  alters  it's  confonants,  it's  very  cffence,  at 
pleafure,  and  which  declines  it's  nouns  by_  change 
ing  their  beginnings  ?  1  hefe  Celtic  dreamers 
commonly  catch  at  fome  locality,  or  defcrrptive 
attribute,^which  fits  the  fpot,  and  tfien  cook  their 
etymologies  accordingly,  'i  his  gives  them  a  plau- 
fibleair  tb  the  fuperficial',  who  never  refleft  that 
any  fpot  may  have  a  hundred  dcfcriptive  attributes 
Vol.1.  K7    .  all 
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all  cqiuilly  fitting.  M.  Bullet,  in  his  Memoires 
fur  la  langue  Celnque,  has  delivered  the  plaineft 
Englilh  names  from  the  Celtic,  as  Oakland 
from  Or,  a  little  hill,  ian  a  river,  d  from  ^,  two, 
&c.  &c.  Is  not  this  Ipnacy  ?  But  fuch  are  all 
Celtic  etymologies;  and  when  a  man  of  fcience 
erred  fa  grofsly,  what  muft  we  expedt  from  our 
ftiallow  highland  dablers  ?  An  apology  is  indeed 
due  to  the  reader  for  any  attempt  to  confute  fuch 
glaring  abfurditjes. 

Even  in  Gothic,  a  fixt  fpeech,  a  fenfiblc  writer 
will  hardly  venture  to  hint  at  the  etymology  of  a 
Dame  now  and  then  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain. London  fi^Q^ns J  we  are  told,  a  town  in  a 
grove,  Uom  Lwid  grove,  and  ^«;2  town:  yet  the 
0ame  might  with  equal  plaufibility  be  derived  from 
Sarmatic,  Tartaric,  Chinefc,  or  Arabic.  What 
do  we  know  about  the  origin  of  tlie  name  ?  Who 
was  prefent  when  the  name  was  given  ?  Do  even 
the  Indians  know  the  meaning  of  their  names  of 
places,  tho  certainly  impofcd  by  their  anceflors  in 
the  fame  language  they  ftill  ufe,  tho  modernized? 
Are  not  names  often  mere  jumbles  of  letters  ?  A 
few  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  men  had,  and 
have,  meanings;  but  produce,  if  you  can,  tv^o  names 
of  places  in  Greece,  or  Italy,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing is  known.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Rome  > 
\\  hat  of  Athens  ?  \V  hat  of  Lacedsemon  ?  What 
of  Corinth  ?  Look  into  the  bed  Lexicons,  are  you 
not  told  that  fuch  are  proper  names,  and  admit  of 
no  explanation  ?  Afk  an  Indian  favage  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  bis  town,  he  will  tell  you  he  knows 
it  not ;  it  was  fo  called  by  his  fathers.  Are  our 
Celtic  etymologifts  of  names  of  places  more  wife 
than  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Are  they  not  more 
foolilh  than  the  Indians  ?  Did  ever  any  Indian  en- 
joy the  fecond  fight  ?  Muft  not  our  Celtic  neigh- 
bours have  a  remarkable  defedt  in  their  under- 
ftandings,  and  be  loft  in  the  frenzy  of  difordered 

fancy  ? 
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fancy  ?  What  Ihall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  truft  them 
in  points  of  fcience,  when  they  cannot  even  be 
trufted  in  points  of  common  fenfe  ? 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  matter  becaufe  Celtic 
etymology  is  the  frenzy  of  thisi  Ihallow  age.  And 
ihall  only  obferve,  before  quitting  it,  that  by- 
Gothic  names  1  mean  fuch  whofe  form  is  Gothic, 
and  mvj  be  traced  in  the  Northern  kingdoms,  Ger- 
many and  England.  I  have  above  produced  a 
fmall  hafty  note  of  identic  names  in  the  Northern 
kingdoms  and  in  Scotland.  And  tho  the  prefent 
Englilh  certainly  came  from  Denmark,  and  the 
German  Ihore ;  yeti  cannot  trace. half  that  num- 
ber of  identic  names  in  thofe  countries  and  England. 
In  Ireland  moft  of  the  towns  were  built  by  the 
Danes  and  Englilh ;  but  names  of  villages  arc 
often  Irilh,  and  in  Wales  moft  towns  and  villages, 
have  Welch  names,  fo  that  Celtic  names  of  townsi 
have  fure  marks.  For  examples  ot  what  i  call 
Gothic  names  in  Scotland,  take  on  the  weft  Z)e/»- 
fon,  CampbeltouHy  Southend,  Knapdale,  Melford^ 
Braccadale,  Stornaway,  Bewifdale,  Annon,  Dun- 
Jlaffnage,  Skipnefs^  Pluckhart,  Everdale,  Kingjburgh^ 
Burg,  Seaforth,  Dundonald,  Dunvegan,  .Limefiolder^ 
Barvie,  Stonfield^  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Fr6m  all  that  has  been  faid  the  reader  will  ob- 
ferve, that  they,  who  infer  the  Piles  to  have  been 
Welch,  becaufe  thirty  Welch  names,  or  at  leaft 
names  in  Aber  and  Lan,  occur  in  Scotland,  feafon 
not  more  accurately  than  he  who  would  prove  the 
Germans  Welch,  becaufe  names  in  Aber  and 
Lan  occur  in  Germany.  That  the  argument  is  in 
itfelf  abfolute  Celtic  and  childifli ;  for  that  grant- 
ing thefe  thirty  names  Welch,  what  is  to  be  faid 
to  the  ten  thoufand  Gothic  names  in  Scotland, 
which  by  this  truly  Celtic  ratiocination  are  utterly 
forgotten  ?  And  that  th;,fe  few  VVelch  names  in 
Scotland  are  moft  ealily  accounted  for,  becaufe 
they  are  either  very  ancient,  as  thofef  of  rivers  and 
mountains  efpecially,  and  perhaps  of  fome  towns, 

and 
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and  in  that  cafe  remains  of  the  old  Celdc  inhabl- 
ttncs ;  or  iefs  ancient  as  fome  of  towns  and  villages 
vfhich  arofe  from  churches  founded  by  Welch 
clergymen* 

Having  thus,  it  is  hoped,  fatisfadorily  an- 
fwered  the  whole  arguments,  if  they  deferve  that 
namet  for  the  Piks  being  Welch,  i  (hall  give  the 
reader  an  abftra&  of  invincible  authorities  and 
fzStSf  ihewing  that  they  were  not  Welch  :  and 
then,  leaving  this  ftrange  controverfy,  proceed 
to  detail  the  real  origin  of  the  Piks. 

I  •  Tacitus  fays  that  the  Caledonians^  or  Piks, 
were  of  Germany,  aS  he  judged  from  their  red 
hair^  and  other  marks,  that  they  were  GermanSi 
'  The  Scandinavians  ever  have  been,  and  are,  re- 
markable for  red  hair,  as  are  the  other  Germans. 
The  Welch  and  Irifli  are  a  black-haired  _race. 
Tbefe  marks  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  were  as  deci- 
five>  as  that  the  African  blacks  have  curled  hair, 
the  American  lank  hair. 

a.  Eumenius  tells,  that  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caefar  the  Piks  were  the  accuftomed  enemies  of 
the  Britons.  Could  the  Britons,  or  Welch,  be 
the  accuftomed  enemies  of  themfelves  ? 

3.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  the  Piks 
along  with  the  Saxons,  and  other  foreign  mtionsi 
who  infefted  the  Britons. 

4*  Gildas  fays  the  Piks  came  ai  aquilwe^  from 
the  north,  to  infeft  the  Britons,  and  always  fpeaks 
of  them  as  quite  a  different  people.  Had  they 
been  really  of  his  own  Welch  cwuntrymwi,  what 
food  for  declamations  had  ^  their  cruelty  to  their 
own  brethren  been ! 

5,  Adomnan,  who  about  ^90,  wrote  the  life 
of  Columba,  the  apoftle  of  the  Piks,  mentions  that 
he  had  an  interpreter  between  him  and  that  peo|4e^ 

V  Columba 

>  Ulo  in  tenopore  quo  Saodus  Columba  i»  V^Siortm  f^or 

vincia  per  aliqui^t  demorabatnu;  dies,  q^uidatfi  cxaa.  tDta  {rie- 

bcius 
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Columba  was  an  IriQiman,  fo  that  the  Piks  could 
not  be  Gael :  and  even  from  this  they  would  feem 
not  Cumri,  for  we  find  Patrick  a  Cumraig  preached 
to  the  Irifli,  without  an  interpreter,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  many  large  lives  of  him,  where  ftot  a 
word  of  ^n  interpreter  is  mentioned. 

6.  Beda,  a  writer  eminently  learned  and  fupe- 
rior  to  his  age,  tells  us  the  Piks  came  from^Scy- 
thia,  as  the  Britons  from  Gaul,  and  the  Old  Scots 
ftom  Ireland.  Jornandes,  and  moft  writers  of  the 
dar]^  ages,  call  Scandinavia  Scythia,  and  they 
thought  the  moft  ancient  Scythians  came  from  it. 
Beda  alfo  fays  there  were  in  his  time  Five  languages 
in  Britain,  Latin,  Englifh,  PikiQi,  Scotifti,,  Bri- 
tifti. 

7.  Nennius  and  Samuel,  who  both  lived  and 
wrote  in  conjundion,  in  858,  tell  that  the  Piks 
came  from  the  Orkneys,  about  300  years  before 
Chrift.  Thefe  writers  were  both  Welch;  and 
their  teftimony  is  conclufive  that  the  Piks  were 
not  Welch,  for  they  fpeak  of  the  Piks,  while  the 
Pikifti  name  was  in  full  power ;  and  mention  the 
Piks  as  a  people  fpreading,  in  their  own  time, 
from  Galloway  to  the  Orkneys. 

8.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  whole  writers  of 
England,  and  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
preceding  Camden,  amounting  to  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred of  all  ages,  who  mention  the  Piks,  uniformly 
derive  them  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Orkneys. 

9.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  expreflly  calls  the  Piks 
lentem  Gotbicam^  a  Gothic  nation.  Even  Geofrey 
of  Monrtiouth  fays  expreflly,  that  the  Piks  came 
from  Scythia  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and  fo  down- 
war^.  And  he  ever  defcribes  them  as  quite  a  dif-r 
ferent  people  from  the  Welch ;  for  which  reafon, 

beius  Emilia  vcrbum  vitse,  per  interpretatorem,  Sando  prae- 
dicantc  viro  audicns  credidit,  &c.  Adomnan,  Vita  Columba^ 
lib.  II.  c.  12.  In  the  fame  chapter  Adomnan  calls  the  Piks 
*  gentiles  barbari,'  barbarous  pagans ;  and  always  impliei  them 
quite  a  different  people  from  his  own  Irilh,  in  fpecch,  man- 
ners, and  every  xefpedt. 

Vol,  I.  L  and 
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and  as  he  founded  a  new  fchool  in  Englifh  hiftory, 
he  is  quoted.^  For,  tho  a  ftupid  romancer,  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  if  the  Piks  were  Welch,  or 
noty  as  they  exifted  in^  his  time,  under  their  old 
name,  as  appears  from  Englifh  writers  of  the  War 
of  the  Standard* 

•  lo.  The  Piks  are  uniformly  mentioned  by  all 
ancient  writers  who  fpeak  of  them,  tho  without 
telling  their  origin,  as  a  diftinft  peculiar  people, 
neither  Welch,  nor  Irifli,  nor  Gaelic  ;  but  as  dif- 
ferent from  either,  as  Englilh  from  Welch. 

!!•  The  monuments  of  the  Piks,  the  Piks 
boujes,  &c.  can  neither  be  found  in  Wales  nor 
Ireland  ;  tho  in  the  Orkneys  many  exift,  and  fome 
in  Scandinavia. 

12,  Nennius  and  Samuel  avouch  the  Piks  to 
have  held  their  ufual  territory  in  858.  The  Irilh 
annals  of  Tighernac  and  Ulfter  mention  Kenneth 
and  his  fucceffors,  down  to  Donai  IT.  894,  as 
kings  of  the  Piks-  Ailred,  Richard  of  Hexham, 
and  other  coffemporaty  writers,  mention  that  at 
the  war  of  the  Standard,  11 38,  the  Piks  claimed 
the  firft  place  in  the  ScotiQi  army,  as  their  ancient 
right.  Now  the  weft  being  given  to  the  Irifh^  the 
Piks  were  laterly  inhabitants  of  the  north,  eafl^  and 
fouth,  of  Scotland,  as  all  knov/ ;  the*  people  of 
which,  to  this  day,  are  quite  a  diftin<i  race  from 
the  highlanders  bf  the  weft.  And  the  language  of 
thefe  parts  was  always  Gothic,  as  innumerable 
ftames  of  places  remain  to  Ihew ; .  and  as  it  is  at 
this  day. 

More  arguments  might  be  adduced ;  but  thefe 
are  fufficient,  as  they  admit  of  no  anfwer,  favc  by 
rejecting  all  ancient  authorities  arid  fafts,  that  is 
by  building  romance  on  the  ruins  of^hiftory.  For 
he  who  denies  ancient  authorities,  and  prefers  his 
own  ftiallow  dreams,  is  a  fabulift,  arfd  not  an  hifr- 
torian.  It  alfo  deferves  remark  that,,  of  modera 
authors,  thofe  confefledly  the  moft  eminent  for 
learning  have  always  afferted  the  Pifcs  to  have 

come 
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come  from  Scandinavia,  Buchanan,  Humphl-ey 
Lluyd,  Verftegan,  Uftier,  Stillingfleet,  Sibbald, 
Sheringhani,  may  be  named,  at  a  time  when  Cam- 
den alone  was  on  the  other  fide  :  but  in  this  fuper- 
ficial  century,  when  writers  copy  each  other,  and 
examine  nothing  to  the  bottom,  the  opinion  that 
the  Piks  were  Welch,  tho  as  above  fliewn  abfo- 
lutely  felfe,  ignorant,  and  childifli,  has  been  more 
prevalent.  Yet  in'  this  age  the  truth  has  alfo 
witnefles  in  D'Anvilh,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclopedic.  Nor  can  the  aflertors  of  the  nfew 
opinion  be  difmiifed  without  the  cenfure  which 
the  learned  Sheringham  paffes  on  fuch  dreamers  of 
dreams,  temerarii^  et  vix  fani  bominisy  efty  quidvis 
ex  libidine  affirmare^  vel  negare ;  et  fine  Jirma  ra^ 
iione  fcriptoribus  fidem  demere ;  *'  it  is  the  part  of  a 
ralh  madman  to  afErm  or  deny  whatever  he  pleaies, 
and  withoij^  any  reafon  \o  refufe  faith  to  autho- 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


Origin  of  the  PiiSi 


TH  E  antiquities  of  a  nation  may  be  regarded 
as  either  Poetical,  or  Hijiorical.  The  for- 
mer are  fuch  as  have  not  that  certainty  requilite  to 
hiftory,  yet  cannot  be  called  abfolutely  falfe,  but 
have  verifimilitude  fufficient  to  recommend  them 
to  poetry,  which  delights  in  diftant  events,  where 
it  can  raife  t  fairy  light  in  the  dark.  The  voyage 
of  Eneas  to  Italy,  the  founding  of  Carthage  by 
Dida,  and  the  like  very  remote  events  in  national 
ftory,  are  of  this  kind ;  as  no  fober  author  will  admit 
them  into  hillory,  and  yet  they  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  poetry.  In  like  manner  the  origin  of  the 
Piks  admits  of  a  poetical,  and  an  hiftorical,  divi- 
fion.  _  The  Poetical  is  that  which  traces  them  from 
Colchis  to  Scandinavia :  the  Hiftorical  finds  them 
in  Norway,  and  traces  them  from  Norway  to 
Scotland,  The  reader  is '  requefted  to  attend  to 
this  divifion,  that  he  may  not  accufe  the  author  of 
lending  hiftorical  faith  to  poetical  evidence ;  but 
judge  impartially  and  give  the  poetical  part  only 
poetical  faith.  It  is  fully  fufficient  that  we  find  the 
Piks  in  Norway,  and  trace  them  to  Scotland. 
Hfftory  requires  no  more.  But  as  this  work  may 
ferve  the  future  poetry,  as  well  as  hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, and  it  is  pleafing  to  fearch  a  point  of  anti- 
quity to  the  very  bottom,  no  further  apology  (hall 
be  made  for  dwelling  a  little  on  the  Poetical  Origin 
of  the  Piks. 

'  §  1.  Poetical 
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§  I.  Foeiical  Origin  of  the  Piks, 

If  the  reader  will  perufe  the  Diflertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  to 
be  found  at  the  ^nd  of  this  work,  be  will  fee  fuch 
grounds  as  fo  rennote  an  event  can  afford  to  believe 
that  the  Peukiniy  who  by  all  accounts  proceeded  from 
the  ile  of  Peuke  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  were 
originaily  thc^Piki  of  ancient  Colchis.  Thefe  Piki 
Pliny  places  between  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  Cerau- 
nian  mountains.  The  Ceraunian  Mountains,  ^s 
appears  from  Ptolemy  and  others,  were  between 
the  jriver  Tanais,  or  Don,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Caucafus,  which  was  another 
chain  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian. 
The  Piki  were  ^ppar^xjtjy  >yhere  the  map  of  Sar- 
matia  and  Scythia,  by  Cluvejrius,  places  the  Peli^ 
gori  on  the  river  Varadanus,  being  on  the  eaft  of 
prefent  Circaflia.  Thefe  Piki  were  remarkable  in 
ancient  fable.  Nonnus*  tells  us,  that  jthey  were  the 
fame  peopje  who  were  calledPfucpa^,  Griffons,  by  the 
Greeks,  and  againfl:  >yhom  the  Ariri^afpi  fQUght 
to  get  the  guarded  gold  1 

As  when  a  gryfon  thro  the  wildernefs. 
With  winged  courfc,  o'er  hiJl  or  moory  dale, 
Perfues  the  Arimafpian,   who  by  ftealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  cuflody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold<.  Milt.  P^r^  Lpft,  IL943. 

M.  D'Hancajfville  thinks  they  were  callejl  Griffons, 
becaufe  they  worlhiped  the  fun,  whofe  emblem 
was  a  griffon,  as  appears  from  many  coins  of 
Abdera,  a  city  of  Thrace.  However  this  be, 
Plautus  celebrates  the  golden  mountains  of  die 
Piki: 

Picos  divitiis,  qui  aureos  montes  colunt, 

Ego  folus  fupero.  j^ulularla^  prope  fin. 

Upon  the  Argonautic  expedition,  1263  years 
before  Chrift,  a  party  of  Colchians   perfuing  the 

»  Dionyf.TI.  541. 
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Argonauts  without  fuccefs,  fettled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  The  kingdom  of  Colchis  was  an- 
ciently very  large  and  powerful,  as  appears  from 
all  the  ancients,  who  mention  it,  and  included 
many  nations.  Of  thefe  it  is  highly  probable  the 
Piki.were  one;  and  were  thofe  Colchian  fubjeds 
who  were  fent  in  perfuit  of  the  Argonauts.  Ovid, 
who  lived  nine  years  in  exile  at  Tomi,  fouthward 
of  the  Danube's  mouth,  marks  the  Colchi  as  fcpa- 
rated  from  his  refidence  by  the  Danube  : 

Solus  ad  egreffus  miflTus  feptemplicis  Iftri 

/Parrhafiae  gelido  virgihis  zte  premor. 
Jazyges,  et  Colchi,  Metereaquc  turba,  Getaeque, 

Danubii  mediis  vix  prohibentur  aquis. 

yr^/.  lib.  II.  cI.  I. 

The  Jazyges  were  a  Sarmatian  people  on  tin; 
northern  banks  of  the.Tyras :  Meterea  was  a  town' 
on  the  Tyras :  the  Getse  were  dn  the  nqrth  of  the 
Danube :  the  Colchi  here  mentioned  were  in  all 
appearance  of  Peuke,  a  large ilandin the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  The  original  Colchians  were  on 
the  oppbfite  ftiore  of  the  Euxine,  and  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  Danube.  It  is  true  that  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  in  his  adirfirable  Poem,  fays  that  the  Iftri- 
ans  on  the  Adriatic  fea  were  thofe  Colchians  who 
perfued  the  Argonauts ;  but  his  account  is  an  ab- 
folute  impoflibility,  for  he  tells  that  the  Colchians 
failed  all  up  the  Danube,  in  perfuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  drew  their  fhips  overland  to  fettle  in 
prefent  Iftria.  It  feems  apparent  that  there  was  a 
people  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  or  Ifter,  called 
Iflrii,  and  that  thefe,  being  expelled  by  the  Col- 
chians, went  and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic ;  while  the 
Colchians,  who  held  their  old  feats,  were,  by  a 
confufion  inftparable  from  tradition,  miftaken  by 
fome  for  the  old  inhabitants.  Ovid,  who  lived  on 
the  fpot,  is  a  clear  evidence  of  a  Colchian  colony 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube ;  for  the  Iftrii  he 
could  not  allude  to,  as    they  were   a  thoufand 
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miles  diftant,  ^od  on  the  foutb  of  the  Danube, 
while  all  the  other  nations  he  mentions  were  near 
him,  and  on  the  norths  'If  the  Piki  were  the  real 
anceftors  of  the  Peukini,  and  fettled  in  Peuke'1263 
years  before  Chrift,  they  might  eafily  in  the  courfe 
of  lefs  than  feven  hundred  years  populate  the 
fpace  between  Peuke  and*  the  Baltic  ;^  and  paffing 
the  Baltic  poffefs  the  fouth  of  Scandinavia  more 
than  500  years  before  Chrift;  a  period  about 
which  it  would  appear,  as  mentioned  in  the  above 
quoted. JDiffertation,  that  their  Scythic  brethren 
had  peopled  all  Germany  to  the  BritiQi  Tea.  If 
this /^^//Whypothcfis  be  followed,  the  whole  Baf- 
ternas  (Peukini,  ,Sitones,.  and  Atmoni)  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  originate  from  Peuke;  as  in- 
deed Peukini  and  Bafternae  are  £ynonymous  names 
with  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

But  the  poet  who  chufes  to  commence  the  Pikifli 
origin  only  at  the  -  ile  of  Peuke,  will  *  approach 
nearer  to  hiftory,  rfio  he  will  not  be  the  beft  /killed 
in  his  own  art.  The  Peukini  can  indeed  be 
traced  with  'geographic  certainty  from  Peuke  into 
Scandinavia,  as  expreflly  (hewn  in  the  Diflertation 
annexed.  The  reader  will  there  fee  that  part  of 
the  Peukini  ftill  remained  in  P^uk6  and  Thrace, 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  ;  that  from  thenc6  they  can 
be  traced,  from  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  up  to  the 
fhore  of  the  Baltic  in  prefent  f'ruffia.  That  the 
Sitones,  another  Bafternic  nation,  or  (if  we  follow 
Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  allow  the  Peukini  and 
Bafternse  fynonymous  terms)  a  nation  of  the  Peu- 
kini, were  in  Scandinavia  in  the  time  of  Tacitus. 
And  that  if,  in  opppficion  to  Pliny  and  Tacitus, 
we  hold  the  Peukini  to  be  only  a  nation  of  the  Baf- 
ternas,.  they  lay  nearer  to  the  Baltic  than  the  Si* 
tones,  and  proceeded,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy,  in 
adireftline;  while  the  Sitones  mc%ed  roand  by 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Viftula  :  fo  that  the.  Peukini, 
as  they  can  be  traced  to  the  fliorfe  of  the  Baltic, 
while  a  part  of  the  Sitones  held  the  oppofite  cbaft 
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of  Scandinavia,  had  in  every  probability  fent  a 
'  colony  into  Scandinavia,  before  the  Sitones, 
which  proceeding  north-weft  was  loft  to  the  eyes 
of  the  ancients,  by  whom  no  part  of  Scandinavia 
was  known,  fave  the  fouthern  ftiores.  It  is  alfp 
(hewn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Bafternse  held  Scan- 
dinavia ;  and  that,  if  we  refufe  Bafterna^  and  Peu- 
kini  to  be  fynonymous,  it  were  yet  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Peukini,  the  greateft  nation  of 
the  Bafternae,  and  who  can  aftually  be  traced  to  the 
very^oppofite  Ihore,  had  no  part  inthefe  fettlements. 
Bpt  having  dwelt  fo  fully  on  thisfubjeft  in  that  Dif- 
fertation,  and  produced  the  proofs  in  order,  it  is 
unneceflary  here  to  recapitulate  more,  feeing  that 
itisfufficientfor  the  preferit  purpofeto  trace  the  Piks 
in  that  part  of  Scandinavia  now  called  Norway ; 
and  thence  to  Scotland. 

§  II.  Hiflorical  Origin  of  the  Piks. 

Tacitus,  the  firft  writer  who  mentions  the  people 
pf  Caledonia,  or  Piks,  exprefles  his  opinion  that 
they  were  of  German  origin.  Beda  tells  us  they 
came  from  Scythia,  a  name  which  JoFhandes 
^bout  530  had  given  to  Scandinavia;  and  which 
continued  to  be  applied  to  that  country  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  fpecial  denominations 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  became 
known  to  Europe.  All  the  otherancient  writers  who 
mention  \\\t  origin  of  the  Piks  derive  them  from 
Scandinavia,  fo  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  fave 
with  fuch  ihallow  dreamers  as  fpeak  of  opinions 
when  they  ihould  fpeak  of  fadts,  and  prefer  their 
own  weak  conceits  to  that  pofitive  evidence  upon 
which  alone  all  ancient  hiftofy  ftands.  Indeed,  to 
judge  from  reafon  only^  it  might  readily  be  inferred 
that  the  Piks,  a  people,  as  all  the  ancients  Ihew, 
quite  different  from  the  old  Scots,  or  Irifli,  and 
from  the  old  Britons,  or  Welch,  as  pofleffing  North 
JJricain,  could  only  originate  from  a  country  near  to    ^ 
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North  Britain,  as  Norway  is.  And  when  realon  and 
ancient  authorities  thus  coalefce,  they  conftitute 
that  higheft  dcgreex)f  Hiftorical  Truth  which  even 
approaches  to  Mathematical  Demonftration.  In' 
Scandinavia  therefore,  that  large  peninfular  tradt, 
including  Norway,  Sweden,  a^d  a  part  of  Den- 
mark, we  are  to  look  for  the  Piks  :  and  while 
we  find  a  people  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  fouth 
oi  IJorway,  the  part  next  to  Scotland,  the  evi- 
dence becomes  as  complete  as  human  hiftory  can 
afford. 

Scandinavia  was  by  the  Romans,  who  only 
knew  a  fniall  part  of  it's  fouthern  coails,  efteemed 
not  improperly  a  German  iland.  It  is  indeed 
more  properly  a  vaft  iland,  than  a  peninfula ;  a$ 
it's  extent  is  fo  great,  and  the  part  that  connedts  it 
with  the  continent  fo  narrow.  For  all  the  vSouth, 
Weft,  and  North,  quarters  are  furrounded  with  fea ; 
and  on  the  Eafl:  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  are  con- 
nefted  by  large  rivers,  or  rather  outlets:  and 
between  the  lake  Onega  and  the  White  Sea,  being 
the  only  part  where  there  is  a  paflage  into  Scan- 
dinavia by  land,  there  is  another  lake  and  river 
rendering  that  fingle  paflage  not  above  two  miles 
broad.  '  The  circumference  of  Scandinavia  is 
about  Two  Thoufand  Two  Hundred  miles  ;  and 
of  that  whole  circumference  only  two  miles  being 
land,  it  feems  rather  an  impropriety  to  call  it  a 
peninfula,  than  olyeftionable  to  term  it  an  iland. 
Tacitus  ranks  the  Sitones  a  people  of  Scandinavia 
among  the  Germans  ;  and  the  other  ancients  ac- 
count it  an  iland  of  Germany,  and  it's' inhabitants 
Germans. 

This  vaft  iland  feems  to  have  been  firft  peopled 
by  Fins  and  Laplanders,  whom  Ihre  thinks  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  whole.  But  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  people,  being  .from 
the  eaft,  had  not  extended  further  weft  than  their 
prefent  bounds,  when  they  were  ftopt  by  the  Scy- 
thians, or  Goths,  f;om  the  fouth.     For  there  ace 

no 
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no  Finniib  or  Laplandic  names  in  Swe(kn^  or 
in  Norway,  tho,  had  fnch  been  given  to  rivers, 
or  mountains,  they  muft  have  in  focne  cafes  re- 
mained. The  Finniih  and  Laplandic  names  ar^ 
very  peculiar,  and  diftindt  from  the  Gothic  :  al- 
moil  all  pnd  in  vi  or  o\  and  they  are  generally 
foft  as  the  Italian.  Nor  in  the  Eddas,  or  ancient 
Sagas,  is  there  a  hint  of  any  conflidis  with  the 
Fins,  or  Laplanders,  tho  they  inform  that  Odin 
conquered  the  Cimbri. 

Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  about 
45  years  after  Chrift,  fay^,  book  III.  ch.  3.  that 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  held  the  Hands  in  the 
Sinus  Codanus,  or  Gulf  between  Jutland  and  Scan- 
dinavia. And  ch.  6.  he  fays  there  were  feven 
tlands  in  that  gulf,  and  that  the  Teutones  ftill 
had  Codanovia,  the  largeft  and  beft  of  thefe 
Hands.  Thefe  feven  Hands  feem  Funen,  Alfen, 
Longland,  Laland,  Falfter,  Mone,.  Feiheren> 
Funen,  called  Tutofunen  in  the  map  of  Clu* 
verius,  is  by  far  the  largeft  and  beft  of  thefe, 
and  is  perhaps  that  meant  by  Mela*  As  to  Zeeland, 
an  ilartd  equal  in  fize  to  all  thefe  put  together,  it 
was  called  Scandiaby  Ptolemy  and  other  ancients; 
and  lyes  beyond  thefe  feven  ilands,  fo  th^t  it  feeras 
to  have  been  unknown  to  Mela,  and  by  no  means 
to  have  been  his  Codanovia,  as  fbme  think.  Taci- 
tus, by  fome  accident. in  his  information,  feems 
to  have  known  little  of  Jutland  ;  for  he  fays  no- 
thing of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe,  nor  Sinus  Coda- 
nus,  nor  Teutoni ;  and  only  mentions  in  general 
the  nations  *that  poffefled  the  large  Cimbric  Cher- 
fonefe, tho  without  marking  it  by  that  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Cimbri  anciently  poffefled 
Jutland ;  and  the  Teutones  the  ilands  between  it 
and  Scandinavia.  But  that  the  Cimbri,  or  Teu- 
tones, ever  were  in  Scandinavia  itfelf,  there  is  not 
a  ihadow  of  proof.  Pliny,  .the  firft  writer  who 
mentions  Scandinavia,  fays  it  was  pofleffed  by  the 
Hilleyiones.    The  Bajfterna,  thofe   Germans,  or 
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Goths,  who  peopled  Scalndinavia,  entering  on  thd 
fouth-eaft,  proceeded  north  and  weft ;  and  feem, 
fome  centuries  after  they  poffeffed  Scandinavia,  to 
have  made  expeditions  againft  the  Cimbri   and 
Teutones,  who  were  on  the  fouthern  ihores  op* 
pofite   to   them.     Thefe  nations,  being  unable  to 
withftand  their  inyadcris,  were  forced  to  relihquilh 
their  territories  to  them,.    Bein^  alfo  lurrounded 
with  other  Germans,  or  Goths,  on  the  fouth,  they 
feem  to  have  obtained  leave  to  pals  thro  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  later,  in  queft  of  new  inhabitants^ 
which,  as  C^efar  ^  Ihews,  was  not  an  unufual  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 
This  the  fouthern  Goths  would  readily  grant,  as 
every  motive  of  policy  and  intejfeft  mijft  have  in- 
duced them.   The  Cimbri  tod  Ifeurones  firft  came 
to  the  territories  of  the  Bel^,  who,  as   Csefar 
tells  %  repulfed  them.     But  turning  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Belgae,  where  lay  the  foreft  of  Arduenna,  and 
trafts  of  defart  land,    the   Cimbri  and  Teutones 
burft  upon  Celtic  Gaul.  For  Csefar  expreilly  fays, 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  feized  on  all  GauH,  that 
is,  all  Gaul  Proper,  or  Celtic  Gaul,  as  he  informs  us 
that  the  Belgae  repelled  them  :  and  that  from  thence 
they  burft  intoProvincial  Gaul  and  Italy.  This  paf- 
fage  of  Ctccfar  ist)f  great  importance,  and  yethas  never 
been  explained,  and  hardly  even  attended  to.  The 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  they  feized  all  Celtic 
Gaul,  could  not,  one  would  imagine,  want  new  ha- 
bitations ;  y^t  thefe  were  all  they  required  from  the 
Romans,  as  we  know  from  hiftory «.     It  is  impof- 
fible  to  account  for  the  ideas  of  thefe  barbarians. 
Had  they  wanted  wafte  grounds  to  cultivate,  they 
might  have  found  them  in  the  foreft  of  Arduenna, 
Had  they  wanted  to  poflefs  cultivated  lands,  they 

^  See  the  example  of  the  Helvetii.  jDe  Bell.  Gall  lib.  L 
and  others.  ^  Libill. 

^  Bell.  Gall,  lib  I.  quum  omnem  Galliam  occupaflent, 
lit  ante  Cimbri,  Teutonique  fecilTent  :  and  lib.  II.  ommi 
Gallia  vexata,  Teutones,  &c.  and  again,  lib,  VII. 

^  Plutarch  in  Mario,  &q^ 
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had  them  in  Celtic  Gaul,  and  the  province.  Yet 
they  abandon  all  to  march  Into  Italy.  Plutarch 
alfo  informs,  that  they  invaded  Spain  before  turn- 
ing upon  Italy^  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  Cim- 
bn  Jttid  Teutones,  finding  the  fweets ,  of  a  roving 
and  plundering  life,  preferred  it  to  any  fettlement; 
and,  being  unufed  to  agriculture  in  their  firft 
feats,  confidered  cultivated  lands  only  with  a  view 
of  pillage.  Their  demand  of  lands  from  the  Ro- 
mans feems  to  have  been  a  mere  pretence  :  rapine 
^nd  plunder  their  (ble  purfuits.  Like  the  Huns 
afterward,  they  fettled  nowhere,  but  fbllawjed  war 
^s  a  trade.  Many  of  the  German  nations  were 
agricukurai,  as  Tacitus  fhews;  and  Caefar  tells 
that  the  Belga^ji€  JBritatn  were  diftinguifhed  from 
che  indigener^f /f  6r  Cc^ts,  by  agriculture.  The 
Celts  being  indeed  mere  IHyages,  and  worfe  than 
the  favages  of  America,  are  remarkable  <ev.en  to 
cur  own  times  for  a  total  ne^e^ft  of  agriculture 
themfelves,  and  for  plundering  th^ir  neighbours. 
The  Iriflb  Celts,  Scotifh  Celts,  and  Welch  Celts, 
have  all  a  like  claim  to  this  chara^er;  and  when 
it  begins  to  pafs  away,  it  is  only  a  fign  that  by 
intermarriages  the  Gothic  blood  begins  to  exceed 
the  Celtic  :  and  thas:  the  Celts  are^oo  longer  Celts, 
tho  fo  accounted.  Plutarch  fays  the  Germans 
called  banditti,  Cimbri.  .  For  the  Gi^hic  agricul- 
tors  naturally  gave  this  epithet  to  their  Celtic 
neighbours  who  preyed  upon  -their,  labours :  a$ 
the  highlanders,  and Irilh,  Celts,  are  called  Calerens^ 
Kerns^  or  thieves. 

That  the  Ihock  which  drove  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  out  of  the  north  of  Germany  muft  have 
come  from  the  north  of  their  poffefljons  is  clear; 
for,  had  it  proceeded  from  the  fouth,  they  muft 
have  been  driven  intp  Scandinavia.  In  other 
words,  the  Scandinavians  muft  have  expelled  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  in- 
fer of  courfe  that  they  feized  their  feats.  Hence 
it  appears  to  me,  tlikt  Jutland,  and  the  Danifh 
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lies,  were  peopled  with  Goths  from  Scandinavia, 
and  not  from  Germany.     This  opinion  feem^  coft^ 
firmed  by  that  fu'reft  mark,  the  fpeech   of  thefe 
parrs  ;  which   is  not  the  Gernian  dialed  of  the 
Gothic,,    but  the    Scandinavian  dialeft   of    that 
tongue  ;  and  this  diftinftion  between  Germany  and 
the  Danifli  dominion  has  always  been  marked  and 
precife.     The  nations  which  Tacitus  finds  in  pre- 
fent  Jutland,  namely  the  Angli,  Varini,  Eudofes, 
Suardones,  and   Nuithones,  and  the  Suiones  of 
Zeeland,  will  of  courfe   be  Qriginally  Scandina- 
vians.    Ptolemy  names  the  nations  in  prefent  Jut- 
land,   Sigulones,    Sabelengii,    Cobandi,     Chali, 
Phui^^ufii,  Charudes ;  but  his  authority,  compared 
to  that  of  Tacitus,  who  lived  near  the  fpot,  is  as 
night  to  day  ;  and  not  one  name  of  his  nations  is 
to  be  found,  fave   in  his   book,  while  the   real 
names,  as  given  by  1  acitus,  occur  in  many  authors. 
But  of  this  more  fully  in  the  Differtation  annexed. 
The  labial  letters,  and  among  others  the  P  and 
r,  are  very  apt  to  be  interchanged  in  o-ral  language. 
Hence  the  fame  people  were  called  Pihtary  or  Piks, 
more  anciently  and  properly;  and  laterly  Vihtve- 
riar,  and  by  contraftion,  ^iA//ir,  or  Viks.   The  firft 
name  was  the  moft  ancient,  tho  even  in  Ammia- 
nus  we  find  VeSiuriones  for  Piks.     Common  names 
are  indeed  liable  to  perpetual  corruption  and  abufe. 
In  Norway  the  real  ancient  name  feems  to  have 
been  Pititar,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle ;  but  afterward  Vihtar,  as  in  the  Sagas,  all  of 
which  are  later  than  that  Chronicle,     Having  pre- 
mifed  thefe  remarks  let.  us  proceed  to  illuftrate  the 
ancient  feats  of  the,  Piksiin  Norway.  . 

Torfseus,  the  greateft  antiquary  whom  this  cen- 
tury has  produced,  and  deferving  of  the  higheft 
praife,  not  only  from,  his  cQuntry,  but  from  all 
Europe,  has  in  the  defcription  of  Norway,  which 
commences  his  large  ^nd  valuable  hiftory  of  that 
country,  given  us  many  lights  on  Vika  or  Vichia, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Piks,  tho  he. has  not 
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di^pt  one  hint  that  it  produced  the  Piks  fo  noted 
in  Roman  hiftory.     His  refearches,  confined  to 
Northern  antiquities,  have  not  fuggefted  to  him 
the  leaft  idea  of  this ;  and  i  am  forced  to  take  upon 
myfelf  the  whole  weight  of  this  difcov^y.     Tor- 
fnrus  informs  that  the  whole  of  that  country  in  the 
*  fouth  of  Norway,    which  furrounds  the   bay  of 
Opllo,    or    Ofloa,    or   Chriftiana,   was  anciently 
called  ViKA,  and  it's  ilands  the  Vikr   iles.     It 
comprehended  the  provinces  of  Raumarikj  Rin^ 
garikj  Hadalandy  7hotmay   Heidmarch,    and  Gud^ 
hrandzdal.      This  country  is  in    modern   maps 
called  The   Government  of  Agerbus^  being  -about 
two  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  broad. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  lyes  on  the  eaft,  and  not 
on  the  weft  of  Norway,  where  one  would  naturally 
imagine  that  the  government  of  Bergen,  being  the 
whole  fouth-weft  part  of  Norway,  and  ftretching 
along  the   weftern  ocean,  would   have  been  the 
natural  parent  of  thofe  Piks,   who  croffed  that 
fmall  trafl:  of  that  ocean  which  lyes'^between  Nor- 
way and  Scotland.     But  thefe  affairs  do  not  hap- 
pen in  fuch  formal  order,  elfe  the  Dutch,  and  not 
the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  would  have  feized 
^England.     It  m^y  however  well  be  inferred,  that, 
in  times  preceding  any  Sagas,  or  other  memorials 
of  Norwegian  hiftary,  the  whole  Norwegians  were 
called  Pihtar,  as  being  Peukini,  tho  afterward  this 
name  only  remained  to  a  great  part ;  as  Es-Sex,  and 
Middle  Sex,  or  Eaft  Saxony,  and  Middle  Saxony, 
remain  names  of  counties  in  England,  tho  not  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  the 
Saxons  in  that  country.    Bethisas  it  may,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  ancient  Vika  ftretched  along  that  fea, 
which  is  to  the  fouth  of  Norway,  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  for  Vik-^Sidefiy  or 
the  Vik  Side  fpred^  ev^n  in  the  time  of  Torfasus, 
down  to  Bahus  on  the  ^aft.     Here  were  1 50  miles 
of  fea-coaft  open  to  the  peopk  of  Vika,  diredbly 
oppofite  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  only  about 
240  miles  from  it* 

5  There 
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There  are  no  Northern  Sagas  or  Hiftories  ex- 
tant which  can  be  called  older  than  the  eleventh 
century.    Arius  Frodi,  the  firft  Hiftorian,  is  of  the 
twelfth  century :     Snorro  Sturlefon  of  the  thir* 
teenth.     MucTi  obfcurity  therefore  hangs  aroxiud 
the  hiftory  of  Norway  till  kbout  the  year  900, 
when  Harald  Harfagre,  one  of  the  petty  kings 
of  that  country,  conquering  ten  or  twdve  others^ 
arofe  monarch  of  all  Norway.     Aniong  the  con- 
quered kingdoms  Vika  is  exprefsly  mentioned  by 
Torfseus,  II.    18.     But   the  inland  parts  of  this 
large  country  had  been  fplit  into   three  or  four 
kingdoms,    Rauma-rik,    Ringa-rik,    Heidmark> 
&c.  all  of  which  occuf  often  in  Torfspus  by  thefe 
names,  and  under  diftinft  kings ;  while  the  king- 
dom of  Vika  was  confined  to  that  part  which  lay 
along  the  fea,  as  appears  from  many  paffages  of 
Torfasus,  and  efpecially  frequent  mention  of  in- 
vaders landipg  and  ravaging  the  territories  of 
Vika.    And  Olaus  Magnus  means  this  part,  whea 
he  fays,  Vicbia  olim  regnum :  ^  Vichia  anciently  a 
kingdom  ^' 

Such  hints  as  can  be  found  concerning  Vika  or 
Vichia  in  the  Northern  writers  Ihall  hete  be 
thrown  together.  Torfseus  defcribes  Vik-Siden, 
a  great  part  of  the  coalf  of  ancient  Vika  yet 
retaining  that  name,  as  a  beautiful  country  orna- 
mented with  lairge  plains,  thick  woods  of  fir, '  and 
moderate  hills,  that,  fwelling  down  to  the  Ihore, 
are  iriterfefted  with  large  and  fmatt  creeks.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  were  of  remarkable  ferocity^ 
and  fcrupled  not  to  invade  and  ravage  their  neigh- 
bours. The  river  Gautelf  runs  thro  this  part  of 
Vika ;  and  forms  a  great  cataraft,  under  which, 
between  the  water  and  the  rocks,  banditti  ufcd  to 
lurk.  In  this  part  of  Vika  is  alfo  Konga-hilla,  or 
Kings-hill,  central  to  the  dominions  of  Denmark, 

^  Hiftoria'(fliould  be  defcriflio)  Gent.  Septen.  ad  fin.  ubi 
fcWtichus  Rcgn.  Sept. 
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Norway,  and  Sweden  :  and  where  the  three  kings 
ufed  to  meet  wheif  a  conference  wa§  appointed* 
This  country  is  fertile,  and  remarkable  for  ale  of 
peculiar  ftrength.  The.lhore  was  anciently  noted 
for  it's  herring  filhery,  but  the  fhoals*  have  now 
abandoned  it.  The  fouth-eaft  part  was  alfo  called 
Alfheim^  from  Alf  the  king.  Fredericjhall,  where 
Charles  XII.  was  fliot,  ftands  in  the  midft  of  this 
country.  Dall  Vik  was  another  divifion  of  Vika, 
comprizing  three  provinces  Rauma-rik,  Heidmarcb^ 
and  Gudbrandzdal. 

In  the  Edda  we  find  Vitr-Gut  the  grandfon,  and 
P///tf ,  the  great  grandfon  of  Odin.  Some  of  thefe 
names  feem  national,  as  we  find  Geia.  &c.  in  other 
genealogies Trom  Odin;  and  it  may  well  be  fuf- 
pefted,  that  Vitr-Gut  and  Pitta  have  both  refer- 
ence to  the  Vikr  Goths  or  Pihtar.  Tortasus  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  Series  Regum  Daniay  that  this  Pitta 
is  called  l^itta  by  the  Saxon  writers  of  England : 
and  he  generally  occurs  in  the  genealogies  pf  their 
kings  from  Odin,  along  with  Geta,  &c.  In  the 
Nori  Regnum  of  Ramus,  being  an  hiftory  of  Nor- 
way prior  jco  Harald  Harfagre,  or  900,  we  find 
the  following  ftory  concerning  a  king  of  Vika, 
which  Ramus  dates  in  the  year  of  the  world  3960, 
p  or  about  40  years  before  Chrift*  But,  according 
to  the  error  of  laft  century,  the  Northern  authors 
placed  events  many  ages  too  ancient ;  and  Tor- 
fsBus  and  Ramus  have  ihewn  fo  little  judgment  in 
this  point,  as  to  fuppofe  the  events  preceding  our 
aera  known,  and  thofe  for  many  centuries  after 
unknown :  of  which  Ramus,  in  this  very  book, 
affords  a  remarkable  inftance,  for  he  narrates  nu- 
merous matters  prior  to  our  aera,  yet  gravely  tells 
us,  that  for  the  firft  338  years  after  it  nothing  is 
known !  Torfaeus  had  in  like  manner  dated  the 
reign  of  Hrolf  Krak  king  of  Denmark  before 
our  a&ra  :  till  upon  further  examination  of  his 
ftory,  finding  adventures  with  a  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  like,  he  was  foixed  to  date 

• 
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it  500  years  after.     But,  in  fa6t,  there  is  no  me- 
mory of  Northern  affairs  preceding  the  year  500  «  ; 
and  this  tale  may  be  dated  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.    Here  it  i^.      *  At  that  time  died  Afvid, 
fon  of  Alf  king  of  Heidniarch.     Afmund  king 
of  Vikia j  the  fon  of  Bero,  wiihing  not  to  furvive 
the  death  of  his  fmorn  brgtherj  took  with  him 
fome  meat  and  drink,  and  went  down  into  the 
fepulchre  of  Afvid,  Which  was  in  a  deep  cavern. 
Eric  coming  to  the  place  with  many  Swedes,  his 
foldiers  expeding  to  find  a  treafure  in  the  tomb 
of  Afvid,  opened  a  paffage  to  the  caVern  at  it's 
top,    and  let  down  one  of  their  number  in  a 
balket.     Afmund,    repenting  of  his   refolution, 
feized   the  occafion,  threw. out  the  foldier,  and 
mounting  the  baiket .  himfelf,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Swedes.     They: being  terrified  out  of  meafure 
at  this  unexpefted  apparition,  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, Afmund  in  vain  trying  to  recall  them. 
For  he  was  fo  torn  in  the  face,  by  fighting  every 
night  wiph  the  ghoft  of  Afvid^  that  he  relembled 
a  mangled  corfe  \* 

Ramus ^  alfo  mentions  Alf  king  of  Alf  heim>  or 
Vikia, .  whofe  daughter  Alf hilda  Starcater,  the 
Fingal  ,of  the  Norths  carried  off  and  married. 
Torfaeus,  in  his  hiftory  of  Norway,  is  quite  full 

s  See  Diil^rtation  annexed. 

^^  The  book  of  Ramus .  being  very  fcarce,  the  original  i$   * 
fubjoined*      **  lUis  diebus  fato  cdnceflerat  Afvidus ;    cujus 
fcpulchrum,  ob  amicitiae  foedits^  adfcito  pcrtU  et  cibo,  intra- 
verat  Afmundus  Beronis  Vikiae  rex^  jiirati  fratris  neci  ibpe- 
reiTe  nolens,    Inciderat  jam  forte  £ricusy  cum  magna  Sueco- 
rum  mahUy  in  Afvidi  tumtihim :  cum  Sueci,  thefaurum  fe  in*    ' 
venturos  rati,  pcrfra<fto  colle,  militem  fporta  in  adtrum  di- 
roittunt.    Ba  captat^  oecafione,  ttiilitem  de  fede  disjecit  Af- 
mundua,  cjufque  loco  corbem  ipfe  confcendens  a.  Suecis  ex- 
tradiufi  eft.    llli  forma  ejus  inuutata  territi,  in  pedes  le  con- 
jiciiint;  Afmiincto  timidos  frullca  rcvocante.     Adeo  eriira  erat 
facie  lacerattis,  certamine  fcilicet  cum  Afvidi  manibus  no6te 
^uavis  habito^  tit  defuilftt  plane  fpeciem  refkrrrt.'   p.  33, 
S'mrn  br§tbers  is  a  well  known  term  of  chivalry,  derived  front 
the  early  cuftoms  of  the  Gotl^s. 
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of  Vika,*  as  a  country  of  Norway,  and  as  bor- 
dering on  the  fouth  fca,^  the  moft  cxpofed  to  in- 
vaiions.     But  of  it's  kings  i  believe  few  other 
names  are  known  than  the  two  above  mentioned. 
The  whole  hiftory  of  Norway  prior  to  900,  when 
Harold  Harfagre,  or  fair-hair,  became  fo  e  king, 
is  unknown,  or  bordering  on   roma»ce»     Vika 
being  laterly  but  one  of  ten  or  twelve  kingdoms 
in  Norway,  it's  hiftory  has  perifhed,  as  that  of 
the  others ;  both  by  reafon  of  the  confufion  infe- 
parable  from  the  mingled  events  of  fuch  imall 
dates,  and  bccaufe  that  no  writers  arofe  till  the 
twelfth  century,  long  after  the  extindtion  of  ihcfc 
ftates*     Eric  Blodox,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Harald 
Harfagre  933,  had  at  firft  but  half  of  Norway ; 
Olaf,   one  of  his  brothers,  ufurping  Vika,  and 
Sigrod,  the  other,  Thrandia:  but  Eric  entering 
Vika,  engaged  both  his  brothers,  and  flew  them. 
In  958  Torfaeus  tells,  that  Haco  king  of  Norway 
reftored  Thorilein  lord  of  Vika  to  his  hereditary 
pctfleflion;  and  in  942  Haco  cleared  Vika^of  Danes 
and  pirates.     About  the  year  logo,  in  the  time 
of  Harold  Blaatand,  we  find  ftfong  difputes  in 
Vika,   whether  the   pagan  or  chriSian   religion 
ihould  prevail.      King  Olaf  Tryggvin,     about 
1025,  converted  all  Vicha  to  chriltianity.     After 
this  Vika  is  often  mentioned,  till  the  clofe  of  the 
Norwegian  hiftory,    in   the  fourteenth   century, 
when  it  coalefced  with  that  of  Denmark*     The 
y ikar  were  a  rebellious  people ;  and  in  particular 
the  grand  faftion  of  the  Baglar,  fo  prominent  in 
the  later  hiftory  of  Norway,  confifted  chiefly  of 
Vikar«. 

In  the  Icelandic,  or  old  Norwegian  tongue, 
nmk  is  a  bay  or  haven,  as  fome  fay ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Icelandic  lexicon  of  Andreas,  Vik  is  d 
promontory  f  or  corner*  Many  towns  in  the  North- 
ern kingdoms  end  in  wic  or  vie,  as  Sandwic  in 

»  Torfaei  Hift,  Norr.  faj^. 
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Norway,  &c.    But  this  word  cannot  well,  in  either 
acceptation,  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  name  of 
ViKA,  a  territory  200  miles  long  and  iqo  broad; 
for  how  abfurd   an    appellation  would  the  Bay, 
the  Haven,  the  Corner ,  the  Promontory,  be  for  fuch 
a   country !   Befide,  the  whole  Northern  writers 
call  this  country  as  often  Vichia  as  Vika,  and  have 
never  dropt  a  fingle  hint  that  this  name  was  fror^i 
Wi.     There  is  one  kingdom  in  Europe  which 
takes  it's  name  from  a  haven,  Portugal  from  Tor- 
tus Calle;  but  this  name  is  from  a  fpecial  haven.; 
4nd  to  have  called  it  The  Haven  in  general  would 
have  been  fo  abfurd  as  never  to  have  ftrpck  the 
weakeft  mind ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  name 
that  was  no  name,  but  might  apply  to  a  thoufand 
other  places.     It  therefore  appears  that  V I K  or 
V I C  H,  the  name  of  this  kingdom,  has  no  more  . 
connexion  with  vik   *  a  haven,'    &c.    than  any 
word  has  to  do  with  another  identically  fo  fpell^d, 
but  of  a  quite  different  import.    We  know  what 
laughter  Somner  occafioned  when  he  derived  Cfe/»-   , 
berland  from  people  being  cumbered  in  going  over 
it's  hills.     Flintihire,  it  is  prefumed,  did  not  take 
that  namefrom  it's  abounding  in  flint ;  nor  Che- 
fliire  from  it's  cbeefe.    But  fo  obvious  a  point  need 
not  be  infilled  on ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
name  of  Fik,  and  it's  people  Viknr,  are  mere  oral 
alterations  of  Pik  and  Pikar,    the  moft  ancient 
names ;  and  thefe  in  all  probability  a  fmall  varia* 
tion  Jfrom  tlie  name  Penkini,  as  Suitiod  or  Sweden 
is  cqrtaiiily  from  the  Sitones. 

From  Fikj  a  haven,  the  word  Vikingur,  a  pi- 
rate, feems  to  be  formed,  tho  Andreas  derives  it 
fvQm  l^igy  a.lbip..  Some  antiquaries  have  lately 
fuppofed  that  that  the  name  Piks  is  but  a  flight 
variation  oiViklngur,  or  pirates;  but  this  opinion 
h  liable  to  many  objeftions.  !•  The  very  name 
Vikingur  is  too  remote  from  the  name  Pihtat,  or 
Pehts,  or  Piks,  to  be  the  fame;  for  tho  all  grant 
P  and  V  arc  labial  letters  eait^y  computable,  ytt 
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the  ingur  of  the  termination  is  effential,  and  inca- 
pable of  omiflion   or  change.      2.    The   Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  king  Alfred,  in  his  trinflation  of 
Beda,  call  the  Piks  Pihtary  Fyhtar,  Pehtar,  Peoh* 
iar  ;  and  the  word  Fikwgur  is  nor  to  be  found  in 
writers  more  ancient  than  thefe,  nor  are  the  Runic 
/     monuments  in  which  it  is  found  more  ancient,  fo 
that  had  Vikingur  been  the  real  indigenal  name, 
it  could   not  have  efcaped  writers   cotemporary 
with  the  Pikiih  monarchy,  and  of  a  nation  bor- 
dering on  the  Piks.     3.  The   old  Englifti  hifto- 
rians  fometimes  call  the  Danifli  pirates  who    in- 
vaded  England   Viccingi,    which    is    clearly    rhe 
northern  word  Vikingur y  but  the  Piks  they  always 
call  Pidi.     4.  The  words  Pihtar,  Pybtar^  Pebtatj 
Vikar,  Vicbar,  are  abfolute  national  names ;   while 
Vikingur^  or  pirate,  is  a  mere  profeffional  deno- 
mination, and  could  only  apply  to  thofe  aftually 
engaged  in  it. 

-  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it  muft 
be  obfcrved,  that  the  names  VI K  and  VIKAR 
can  be  traced  in  Scandinavia  fo  as  to  fhew  that  it 
muft  have  been  once  much  fpred.  In  Sweden  is 
Vikiay  a  traft  of  Oftrogothia,  four  miles  long  and 
one  and  a  half  broad.  Nay  on  the  fouth-eaft 
Ihore  of  the  Baltic,  in  Efthonia,  is  another  Vikidy 
a  diftrift  twelve  miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Tho 
thefe  fmall  parts  compared  to  the  Vika  of  Nckt- 
way,  be  as  drops  to  the  ocean,  yet  being  in  the 
identic  progrefs  by  which,  as  is  ftiewn  in  the  Dif- 
fertation  annexed,  the  Peukini  proceeded  into 
Scandinavia,  it  might  not  be  wholly  unreafonable 
to  infer  that  they  derive  their  names  from  fome  of 
the  Peukini  fettled  there  ^.  So  the  Saxons  who 
» 

k  Rudbeck,   Atlant.  I.  673,  mentions^,  as  on  the  north 

©f  Sweden,  the  *  Pachar^  Paiktar^  Fitur^  Medel  Paktar ; 
,  Britanni  Peibtar  appellant  :*  and  fays  in  another  place, 
Vol.  II.  *  Noftri  ii^fimam  plabam  Faik^  et  p\ieros  fervulofque 
Poikar  appdlant.*  It  feems  hence  that  the  ancient  name  re- 
mained in  remote  corners^  and  among  the  vuigary  who  retain 
old  ufages  loogefl* 

gave 
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gave  their  name  to  Saxony  in  Germany,  have  alfo 
imparted  it  to  Ef-feic,  and  Middle-fex,  and  Suf- 
lex,  in  England.  ^ 

That  the  nations  who  over-ran  Europe  upon 
tihe  fall  of  the  Roman   empire  proceeded  from 
Scandinavia,  is  Ihewn,  in  the  Diflertation  added, 
ro  be  a  puerile  vulgar  error,  built  folely  on  a  grofs 
mifreprefentation  of  the  meaning  of  Jornandes,  a 
liily  writer  of  a  barbarous  age ;  who  fays  the  old 
Scythians  proceeded  from  Scandinavia,  and  that 
it  is  of  courfe  the  real  ancient  Scythia :  but  who 
in  this  wild  affertion  is  flatly  contradifted  by  He- 
rodotus, Diodorus  Siculus,    and  other  ancients, 
-who  exprefsly  mark  the  progrcfs  of  the  Scythians 
to  have  been  from  prefent  Perfia,  fo  that  their 
courftf  lay  north-weft,  inftead  of  fouth-eaft ;  and 
Scandinavia,  inftead  of  the   firft,  was  almoft  the, 
laft  country  they  held.     Scandinavia  is  one  of  the 
moft  mourtfainous  regions  in  the  world,  and  fuch 
countries  are  always  thinly  inhabited,  as  it  always 
has  been,  and  is  at  prefent.     The  fole  colonies  it 
ever  fent  forth  were,   i.  The  Piles  into  Scotla||d, 
the  oppofite  fliore.      2.  The  Jutes  and  Danes. 
And   laterly,  after  the  Eighth  century,     3.  The 
Normans   inro   France.     4.  The  Waregori  into 
Ruflia.     5.  Into  Iceland  and  Greenland.     6.  Into 
Ireland,  the  H^budes,  and  Orkneys  *. 

«  All  thefe  roionies  are  well  known,  except  the  Waregori, 
Muller,  who  publifhed  Ccrmajitranflations  of  the  old  Ruffiaa 
chronicles,  firA  brought  them  to  light,  about  40  years  ago. 
Neftor,  the  Ruffian  annalift,  who  wrote  about  the  year  looo, 
mentions  that  they  conlifted  of  Urmans^  or  Normans,  Ifigla/tt\ 
or  Ai3gles>  and  Got/ji^  or  Yeuts.  In  862  they  had  fettled  on 
the  White  Sea,  and  were  thence  invited  into  Ruifia.  Ruric^ 
or  Roderic  their  leader,  fixed  his  throne  at  Novogorod  in  864. 
Same  year  Ofcold  and  Dir  delivered  Kiow  from  the  Cofars, 
and  reigned  there.  From  Kiow  they  failed  down  the  Bory- 
AeneSy  apd  invaded  Con  flan  tinople.  But  Ruric  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ruffian  Empire :  and  his  hou^b  held  the  fceptre 
ofRuffiatill  1598,  or  for  feven  centuries.  Muller^  Samlung 
Rufi*  Gt/ch.  Parerga  Hift»  Dautifci  1782,  410. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  three  firfl:  of 
thefe  colonies  the  name  of  the  VikaVj  the  chief 
people  of  ancient  Norway,  occurs.    The  Piks  bear 
it  expreflly,  with  the  mere  change  of  a  labial  let- 
ter, which  change  was  in  the  word  Vikar^  ndt  in 
Tikar ;  for  the  Northern  nations  fond  of  dole  and 
hard  founds,  as  the  cold  climate  renders  their  fi- 
bres rigid,  and  makes  them  fpeak  much  thro  the 
teeth,  or  with  as  clofe  lips  as  poffible,  naturally 
preferred  the  clofe  V  to  the  open  P,  and  thus 
changed  the  ancient  Pikar  to  Vikar.     The  Jutes 
are  by  the  Northern  nations  cdled  Teuts ;    and 
Jmlandy  Teutlandy  the  J  having  here  the  {ame 
found  as  in  the  Italian.    But  this  country  was  an* 
cicntly  called  Vitland^  or  Pitland ;  and  it's  inha- 
bitants VitSy  or  Pits.  Verelius,  a  learned  Northern 
antiquary,  tells  that  Jutland  is  the  mere  modern 
name  of  Vitland ;  and  Beda  expreffly  calls  the 
Jutes  always  Vitaj  or  Vits.    Nor  was  this  appel- 
lation of  Vits  or  Fits  confined  to  Jutland,  but 
extended  even  to  the  Daniih  iles ;  for  Meurfius 
informs  us,  that  in  ancient  times  Zealand,   the 
grand  feat  of  the  Daniih  monarchy,  Langland  and 
Mona  were  called  Vitflett ;  which  the  learned  Ste- 
phanius,  in  his  notes  on  Saxo,  p.  oJi.  col.  2.  con^ 
firms,  adding,  that  the  fame  name  alfo  extended 
to  Falfter  and  Laland,  two ,  other  of  thefe  iles, 
and  that  it  preceded  that  of  Denmark,  and  that 
the  name  Vitflett  means    ^he  field  of  the  Vits^ 
Perliaps  it  rofe  from  the  circumftance  of  Scandi- 
pavia  being  hilly,  and  thefe  iles  plain  and  fertile. 
In  the  third  colony  pf  the  Normans  in  France, 
tho  la^er  than  the  two  former  by  a  thoufand  years, 
and  caufed  not   by  an  overflow  of  people,  but 
pierely  by  numbers  of  the  N  orwegians  leaving  their 
ccnntry,  where  Harald  Harfagre  exercifed  the  ty- 
ranny of  an  univerfal  conqueror,  we  fl:ill  find  this 
eminent  name.    .For  the  province  of  P/Vi?r^/>,  the 
derivation  of  whofe  name  has  baffled  all  the  French 
antiquaries,  was  the  earliefl  fettlement  of  the  Npr- 
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wegian's  in  France,  who  thence  advanced  to   be- 
fiege  Paris ;  and  after  acquired  Normandie.     But 
Picardie,  being  aftually  feized  and  poffeffed  by 
them  for  fome  time  before  they  gained  Normandie,' 
it  was  not  included  in  the  grant  (/f  Noriliandie, 
becaqfe  already  their's  by  full  conqueft  and  poffef- 
lion.     Picardie  is  a  province  48  leagues  long,  and 
38  broad.     It's  rivers  are  la  Somme,    TOyfe,  la 
Cauche,  la  Scarpe,  la  Ly$,  and  I'Aa-     The  name 
of  Picardie  is  unknown  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Guillaume  de  Naugis  firft  ufes  it,  as  MattheW* 
of  Paris,  under  the  year  lazjf,  fpeaks  of  the  Pi- 
cards  who  border  pn  Flanders.     It  was  about  900 
that  Ganga  Hrolf,    or  RoUo   the  Walker,    (fo 
called,  becaufe  no  horfe  could  fupport  his  weighty 
ftature)  a  Norwegian  Earl,  who,  as  not  difhon- 
ourable  in  that  age,  pra6tifed  piracy,  landed,  and 
ravaged  a  part  of  Vika  ^     Harald  Harfagre,  the 
new  monarch  of  all  Norway,  baniflied  RoUo  who 
firft  paifed  to  the  Weftern  iles    of  Scotland; 
then  invaded  England,  but  without  any  fuccefs  ; 
and  at  laft  went  to  Neuftria,   or  prefent  Nor- 
mandy, in  France.     After  ravaging  a  ^reat  part 
of  the   north  of    France,   and  befiegmg  Paris, 
at  length  in  9 1 2  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  all 
Normandy  was  yielded  to  RoUo  and  his  followers. 
RoUo  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  left  that  province 
fecure  to  his  fucceffors ;  one  of  whom  was  after  to 
afcend  the  throne  of  England.     It  was  in  1205, 
that  Normandy  was  reunited  to  France,^  by  Philip 
Auguftus  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
Picardie  begins  firft  to  appear  at  this  time.     This 
feertis  owing  to  the  writers  of  Norman  hiftory  being 
Frenchmen,  and  other  foreigners,    who  ufed  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  people ;  but  when  die 
French  had  gotten  poffeflion,  and  complete  know- 
lege  of  the  country,  they  found  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  eaftem  part  called  themfelves  Picar«t 
and  ufi^d  that  denomination  for  them  in  courfe* 

f  See  a  Diffcrtatipn  on  Rollo  in  Tort  Hift,  Norv.  torn  tU 
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Having  thus  difplayed  the  feats  of  the  Piks  in 
Scandinavia,  it  remains  to  trace  them  from  thence 
to  Scotland,  which  can  be  done  with  the  utmoft 
certainty  that  ancient  hiftory  can  bear. 

Tacitus  is  the  firfl  writer  who  mentions  the  Cak- 
donians,  or  Piks,  in  North  Britain,  and  he  gives 

^  his  opinion  that  they  came  from  Gennany  :  arid  he 
inckides  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  the  Suiones, 
and  Sitones  in  Germany,  fo  that  Scandinavia  was 
a  part  of  his  Germany.  His  word^  are,  in  de- 
fcribing  Britain,  Ceterum  Britanniam  ^ui  mortaks 
initio  coluerini,  indigence  an  adpe&i,  ut  ipter  Barharos 
parum  comperium.     Habitus  cgrforum  varii^  ^itque 

I   ex  eo  argumenta.    Namque  rutila  CaUdoniam  babir 
tantium  com^ie^   magni  artus,  Germanicam  eriginm 
afeverant.     Silurum  (^olorati  vultus  et  torti  plerum^ 
que  crines^  ei  fojitu  contra  Hijpaniam  Ibeiros  ^;eteres 
trajefijp^y  eafquefedes  occupaffejfidemfactunt*     Pr^x* 
imi  Gallis  et  /miles  funt :  ftu  durante  originis  vi, 
feu  J  prccurrentibus  in  divetfa  terrisy  pojitio  cali  corr 
poribus  habitum  dedit.    In  univer/um  tamen  aftimanti 
Gallos  vreinumfolumoccupajfe  credibileeji'^.  ^*  More? 
over  what  mortals  firft  inhabited  Britain,  i^digenal 
pr  adventitious,  is,  as  ufual  widi  barbarians,  litde 
known.     The  habits  of  their  bodies  are  various, 
whence  arguments  may  rife*    For  the  red  hair  and 
large  lin^bs  of  thofe  ii^habiting  Caledonia  affure 
us  of  their  Gernlan  origin.     The  tawny  faces,  and 
generally  curled  Jiair  of  the  Silures,   and  their 
pofition  oppofite  to  Spain,  "make  us  believe  that 
they  are>  old  Iberi  who  paffed  over,  and  occupied 
thefe  feats*     1  hofc  next  to  the  Gauls  refemble  the 
Gauls :  whether  becaufe  the  ftrong  feature  of  thcit 
origin  continues,  qr  that,  their  lands  running .jout 
in  diverfe  directions,  the  pofition  of  the  climate 
gave  a  different  habit  to  their  bodies.     Yet  to  one 

,  judging  upon  the  whole  it  is  credible  that  the  Gauls 
occupied  the  ,part  ne:;s:t  them.**     This  paffage  \^ 

f  Tacit,  in  Agricola, 
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entitled  to  a  comtiieotary.     The  red  hair  and  large 
limbs   are  to  this  da/  the-  grand  features  of  the 
Scandinavians,  while  the  Scotifh,  Irifti,  and  W^lch 
Celts  are  reinarkable  for  black  hair,  and  a  fize 
rather  diminutive.  The  Germans  were  equally  re-* 
markable  for  their  red,  yellow,  and  flaxen  hair, 
which  are  all  but  different  (hades  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion.    If  my  memory  ferves,  fome  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  mention  the  yellow  hair  of  the  Gauls, 
meaning  thofc  Gauls  who  bordered  on  Italy,  thofe^ 
of  Gallia  Bracata,  Helvetia,  &c.  up  to  Belgium, 
all  of  whom  were  real  Germanis,  who  had  expelled 
the  old  Gauls  to  the  weft,  or  Celtic  Gaul ;  and 
were  callpd  Gauls,  as  an  Englifhman  is  called  a 
Briton.     I'he  marks  here  given  by  Tacitus,  how»- 
ever  flight  they  may  feem  now,  are  in  fadt  ex- 
Itremely  ftrong  among  favages,  as  the  Britons  then 
were.     The  olive  complexion  and  lank  hair  of  an 
paft  Indian;  the  copper  colour  of  ^^  American ; 
the  fable  fece  and  wpoly  head  pf  an  African,  arfj 
infallible  badges  now :  ^nd  fo  were  the  diftindipns 
of  the  Bripons  iji  the  time  of  Tacitus.     The  word 
Ass^vERANT,  •  afliire,'  ufed  by  Tacitus  with  re- 
gard to  the  Caledonians  being  of  German  extrad:, 
IS  firm  and  invincible  j   for  he  had  lived  long 
^mpng  the  Germans  of  Belgium,  and  if  he  did  not 
attend  Agricola  to  this  country^,  he  had  an  almoil 
equal  advantage  of  intipnate  and  continual  conver- 
fation  with  him.     As  to  another  divifion  of  the 
pritpns,  namely  the  Silures,    Tacitus   is  not  fo 
clear.     He  fays  they  might  be  of  Spain,  the  cir- 
cumft^nces  fidem  faciunt^    "  make  us  believe," 
"  make  it  credible.'*    Tacitus  proceeds  to  mention 
that  the  Britons  next  Gaul  refembled  the  Gauls. 
That  is,  the  Belgae  of  the  fouth  and  eaft  refembled 
the  Belgic  Gauls.    And  it  alfo  ftriking  him  at  the 
fame  time,  that  j:hp  Celtic  Gauls  oppofite  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  foutb-weft  of  Britam  refembled 
0icm,  as  in  hdi  the  C^lts  do  at  this  day,  in  fun- 
PUrnt  face^i  a^d  cujfled  hair^  ][ie  adds;^  that  upon 

the 
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the  whole  it  %s  credible  that  the  Gauts  occupied 
vicinum  fdum^  the  land  next  them.  That  is,  it  was 
credible  that  the  Silures  might  alfa  be  of  Gallic 
origin,  as  they  lay  near  Gaul.     A  critic  or  two, 
who  hare   kindly  explained  Tacitus  ta  others, 
without    underllanding    htm   themfelves,    have 
imagined  that  by  the  words  in  univerfumj  **  upon 
the  whole,"  that  great  writer  meaned  flatly  to  con- 
tradia  himfelf  in  the  courfe  of  two  fentences ;  and 
to  infer  that  all  Britain  was  peopled  from  Gaul. 
^  univerfum  is  a  mere  phrale  of  tranfition ;  and 
has  perhaps  been  put  by  Tacitus  with  the  fame 
negligence,  as  he  would  have  put   Sedj  or  Et. 
He  ujcs  the  very  identic  phrafe    when  fpeaking 
of  the  German  armies,  Iri  univerfum  ajimanti  ptus 
fenes  fediiem  robuty  ^*  Upon  the  whole,  the  infan- 
try have  more  force.'^    But  as  this  implies  npt  that 
all  the  German  armies  were  of  infantry,  fo  neither 
does  the  former  imply  that  all  the  Britons  were  of 
GauK    ..He  expreflly  adds  vicinum  folttm  *  the 
lieighbouring  land,'   which  can  never  apply  ta 
Caledonia,  a  country  5Q0  miles  from  Gaul;  and 
die  Gerriian  origin  of  whofe  people  he  fays  is  sure, 
cffeverani. 

The  weapons  of  war  ufed  by  the  Caledonians 
and  Germans  were  alfo  the  fame*  Tacitus  (hews 
that  both  ufed  long  fwords.  In  Annal.  11.  he  gives 
long  fpears  to  the  Germans,  a  weapon  remarkable 
in  Scotland  to  the  lateft  times.  Herodian,  book  III. 
fay^,  the  Caledonians  had  ihort  and  narrow  (hields ; 
and  fo  Tacitus  of  the  Germans,  Anna!.  III. 

The  next  writers  who  mention  thfe  Caledonians, 
aretyband  Herodian,  who  fay  nothing  of  their 
origin;,  but  mention  theif  cuftbrii  of  painting 
thenifelves,  acuflrbm,  as  above  Ihewn,  unknown 
to  the  Celts,  and  ah  infallible  badge  of  a  Gothic 
nation :  as  were  the  Belga  of  South  Britain,  who 
alio  retained  it.. 

.  iEiimenius  and  otKers^  wHo  thention  the  Piks, 
drop  no  hint  of*  their  origin.  Claudian,  who 
wrote  about  390,^  alludes  to  it :  • 

Madue- 
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Maduerunt  Saxone  fufo 
Orcades.    Incaluit  Pi£torum  fangnine  Thuk, 
Scotorum  cumulos  fievit  glacialis  lerne. 

The  whole  of  this  paflage  alludes  to  the  vift'ory 
obtained,  over  the  Saxons,  Piks,  ajid  Scots,  the 
ravagers  of  Britain,  by  the  general  Theodofius.  * 
Claudian  ufes  all  the  privilege  of  poetry,  and 
.  fwells  even  to  bombaft,  a  not  unufual  fault  of  his. 
The  Orcades,  his  deceitful  and  poetic  memory 

(For,  where  the  fcorching  beams  of  fancy  play^ 
The  memory's  foft  figures  melt  away) 

has  ccmfounded  with  the  Sa^ovon/  wjgoty  or  Hes  of  the' 
Saxons  of  Ptolemy,  his  countryman ;  which  were 
aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Llbe,  and  are  now  de 
Strand,  and  other  iles,  almoft  iwallowed  up  at  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  Jutland>  the  real  old  feat 
of  the  Saxons,  as  Ptolemy  marks  theni.     Thefe 
lies  were  oppofite  to. the  Orkneys,  according  to 
Ptolemy;  and  Claudian  has  frpm  ignorance,. of 
want  of  memory,  confounded  them.    His  verfes    . 
evidently  mean  in  bombaftic  praife  to  aflert,  that 
Theodofius,  not  content  with  repelling  the  Saxons, 
Piks,  and  Scots,  chaftifed  them  all  in  dieir  ori- 
ginal feats,  the  lies  of  the  Saxons  here  abfurdly 
called  Orcades ;    Thule,    or  Scandinavia ;    and 
lerne,  h^vfi  as  the  Greek  writers  call  it,  or  Ireland. 
That  Scandinavia  was  the  Thule  of  the  later  Ro- 
man writers  is  clear  from  Procopius.   If  with  Clau- 
dian we  aflert  Saxons  in  the  Orkneys,  we  mufi; 
prefer  the  language  of  fiftion,  to  the  fober  profe 
tmth  of  all  the  ancients.     Some;  to  lave  his  error, 
fay  this  muft  have  been  a  naval  battle :  but  that 
this  was  impoflible   will   appear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition  of  Theodofius  given  us  by 
'  Ammianus.    But,  not  to  found  on   poetry,  let 
us  lea.ve  this  paffage,  valeat  quantum  valere  pot  eft  ^ 
and  attend  to  plain  profe, 

.   Beda  wrote  in  73 1 ,  and  was  an  author  of  pror 
^igious  learning  and  judgment  for  tjje  time,  as  his 
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numerous  works  declare.    His  Ecclefiaftic  Hiftory 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  in  five  books,  is  the  beft  of 
thefe  works.    Would  that  it  had  been   the  Civil 
hiftory ;  and  that  with  fifty  pages  of  fafts,  we  had 
not  three  hundred  of  miracles  !  Yet  have  we  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was  then 
profeft  in  Britain ;   as,  without  it,   even  thefe  pre- 
cious fifty  pages  of  fafts  might  never  have  appeared. 
Tacitus  has  his  miracles  as  well  as  Beda,  and  with- 
out his  apology.  Nor  is  the  memorant  qui  interfuerCy 
refpefting  the  miracles  of  Vefpafian,  much  lefs  ri- 
fible,  than  the  vidimm  of  Irifti  books  curing  poi- 
fon,  in  Beda ;  who  in  that  paflage  perhaps  filendy 
quotes,  a  practice  not  unufual  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  this  fingle  word  vidimus  is  the  moft  prominent 
of  all  Beda*s  book,  who  tells  other  miracks    by 
he^rfay.     Livy  is  alfo  full  of  miracles,  tho    his 
judgment  In  other  points  has  never  been  queftioned. 
Beda's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  Scots^ 
^nd  Angli,  is  unqueflionably  juft,  which  makes 
tts  fecure  v.hen  he  treats  the  Pikifli  origin.     The 
Britons,  he  fays,  came  de  tra6tu  Armoricano.     By 
die  Britons,  Beda  always  means  the  Welch  ;  but 
the  fignificatlon  of  his  Arpprica  is  not  clear.   The 
more    common    meaning    of    Armorica  is  Bre^ 
tagne,  and  that  the  Welch  did  not  come  from 
that  traft  is  certain.     But  the  term  Armorica  was 
very  lax;    ^nd  feems  to  li^'Ve  extended  in  it's 
real  mtduVAVi^oi  on  ih§  fea^  ov  fea-Jhorey  along  the 
whok  coaft  of  Gaul,  even  up  to  the  Rhine.     And 
that  the  Cimbri,  or  German  Celts,  paffed  into 
South  Britain  from  Belgic  Gaul,  as  the.Belgse  did 
long  after,  is  moft  probable.     Beda  fays,  book  !• 
c.  21.  that  Germanus,  bilhop  of  Akifiodorum,  or 
Auxerre  in  Burgundy,  went  to  Ravenna,  fro  pace 
Jrmoricana  gentis  fupplicaturusy  ^  to  fupplicate  for 
,  the  peace  oT  Armorica.'     Au^cerre  is  quite  remote 
frorn  Bretagne,  but  is  on  the  borders  of  Belgic 
Gaul.     Beda^s  Armorica  feems  to  be  French  Flaji* 
ders.    After  all,  Beda  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  firft 

populatioa 
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population  of  this  iland,  which  \ras  certainly  by- 
Gael,  from    Celtic  Gaui,  in  which  Armorica  iit 
it's  ufual  acceptation  of  Breragne  lyes.     Beda,  noc 
knowi:  g  that  the  Cir::ibri  had  driven  thofc  Gael  in- 
to Ireland,    might,    from  the  great  remotenels  of 
that  .  event,    confound    the    two  colonies  i    and 
thinking   the  Cimbri    the   drll  inhabitants,    and 
learning  that  the  firfc  inhabitants  cacne  from  Celtic 
(^aul,  might  of  courfe  derive  the  Cimbri  from  Cel- 
tic Gaul.     This  origin  of  the  Britons  is  the  only 
one  given  by  Beda,  which  feems  to  need  defence  : 
and  the  reaibn  is  clear*     The  Gael  had  p<^lib!v 
peopled  this  country  two  thoufand  years  btforc 
Cbrift,  and  the  Cimbri  one  thoufand.     No  won- 
der then  that,  in  fo  remote  events,  Beda  miglit  be 
embarrafled.     But  the   Piks  had  not  come  in  till 
about  2CO  years  before  Chrift  ;  the  Scots  till  258 
years  after;    nor  the  Jutes  till  449  years  afier- 
The   Pil;s  had  expelled  the  Cimbri;   and  evea 
their  arrival  was  a  recent   event,  compared  with 
that  of  the   Weifli  ^Britons.     Hence,    tho   Beda 
mi^ht  err  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  thefe   Bri- 
tons,  this  would  never  invalidate  his  other  origms^ 
Indeed  the  origins  of  nations  are  the  greateft  evcRts 
in  hiftory,  and  leave  the  ftrongeft  traces  behind 
them.      Beda's  origin   of  the   Anoli-  has   never 
been  queftioned.     That  of  the  Scots  has,  by  tlic 
antiquaries  of  Scotland,    who  are  the  iliallowell 
that  ever  difgraced  a  country,  and  inftead  of  re.a.i>- 
iKG   fads,    perfilt    in   wriung   opinions.      Ihe 
grand  points  of  hiftory  fupported  by  all  authorities, 
which  are  facts  in  all  o:her  countries,  are  in  Scot- 
land OPINIONS-;  and  by  a  fpecies  of  ignorance, 
which  we  term  philofophy,  we  doubt  ot  hiftoric 
truth,^  but  greedily  embrace  any  poetical  fiAion. 
Amid  the  higheft  reverence   for  the  literature  of 
his   coUi.trj',  the  warmeft  wUli  efto  perpetua :  the 
author,    fenfible  of  his.  good  intention^,  hefirates 
not  to  point  out  its  faults.     But  the  origiil  of  tli« 
Scots  is  refcrved  for  efpecial  confideration  in  its 
proper  place. 
Vol.  L  M  7  Beda's. 
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Bcda's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Piks  fup- 
ports,  and  is  fupported  by,  that  of  Taditus.  It 
follows.  £/  cum  plurimam  injula  partem  [Britones j 
inciplentes  ab  aujlro  poJfediffint\  coJftigi$  gentem  Pi£}o-  ' 
rum  de  Scyibidy  ut  perbibenty  longis  navibus  non 
multis^  oceanuin  ingreJJ'amy  &c.  and  then  telling  us 
they  proceeded  to  Ireland,  but  not  finding  a  fcttle- 
ment  went  over  to  the  north  of  Britain,  where  they 
fettled  ;  haque  petentes  BrUanniam  PiSli,  habitare 
per  feptentrionales  infula  partes  caperunt.  Nam 
aujlrina  Britones  occupaverunt.  **  And  when  the 
Brirons,  beginning  from  the  fouth,  had  poflcfled 
the  greater  part  of  the  iland,  it  happened  that  the 
nation  of  the  Piks,  entering  the  ocean  from  Scythia, 
as  is  reported,  in  not  many  large  ihips,'^  came  to 
Ireland,  where  finding  no  fettlement^  they  went 
cVvT  toNoVth  Britain ;  "  Therefore  the  Piks  going 
to  Britain  began  to  inh:.bic  the  northern  parts*  of  * 
the  iland.     For  the  Brirons  had  felzed  the  fouth/' 

The  Scythia  of  Bcda  is  the  Germany  of  Taci- 
tus. The  later  includes  the  nations  of  Scandinavia 
among  the  Germans ;  and  Scythia  had  by  Jor- 
iiandes,  200  years  before  Beda,  been  a  name  given 
to  Scandinavia  :  as  indeed  the  Greeks  had,  400 
years  before  Chrift,  called  Germany  Scythia,  and 
efpeciaily  the  north  of  it,  as  may  be  feeti  in  the 
Differtarion  annexed.  But  to  give  the  reader  full 
fatisfaftion  onihis  point,  let  us  examine  it  here  a 
little. 

The  error  of  Jornandes  did  not  confift  in  calling 
Scandinavia,  Scythia  ;  for  nothing  is  more  cerain, 
as  (hewn  in  the  Difl'ertation,  than  that  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  were  Scythians.  But  it  lay  in 
fuppofing  Scanclipavia  the  moft  ancient  Scythia, 
from  which  all  the  Scythians  proceeded.^  Jor- 
nandes tells;  that  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  went 
from  Scandinavia,  his  ancient  Scythia,  in  three 
(hips,  under  king  Berig ;  an  event  which,  ac-^ 
cording  to  him,  muft  have  happened  four  thoufand 
3  ycari 
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years  before  Chrift ;  for  he  after  proceeds  to  ftatc 
their  progrefs  to  little  Scythia,    on  the  Euxine, 
and  their  expedition  againft  Vexores, ,  king  of 
Egypt.     This  tale  of  Jornandes  is  in  flat  contra- 
didtion  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Sigulus,  and  other 
ancients ;  and  is  fo  utterly  childifh,  that  it  con- 
futes itfelf.     The  three  fbips ;  the  one  that  lagge^ 
behind,  whence  the  nation  of  Gepid^,  or  Loit;* 
erers ;  their  arrival  at  Owin,  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, where,  by  the  falling  of  a  bridge,  a  part 
^ere  left,  and  die  noife  of  their  cattle  heard  to  this 
day ;  sure  all  cnrcumilances  that  would  difgrace  one 
of  Mother  Goofe's  Tales.  Yet  has  this  idiotic  fable 
overturned  the  whole  hiftory  of  Europe  !    I  bee  " 
pardon  of  Jornandes,  it  is  not  his  tale,  but  a  grols 
mifconception  of  it,  which  has  had  fo  important 
efiefts  !  A  grofs  mifcoAception  which  has  paire4 
current  among  the  moft  able  writers,  and  at  this 
hoiir  dains  the  pagies  of  Montefquieu^  and  other 
famous  men ! 

O  caecas  hominum  mentes  \  O  peftora  caeca ! 

This  mifconception  lies  in  fuppofing  that  Jornandes 
brings  the  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  about  206 
years  after  Chrift,  as  their  name  appears  in  Roman 
hiftory  about  250.  Jornandes,  ignorant  as  he  was, 
well  knew  that,  by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  the 
Scythians,  Getse,  and  Goths,  were  one  and  the  fame 
people ;  and  he  always  ufes  thefe  words  fynony- 
moufly ;  and  he  never  even  dreamed  of  the  Goths 
being  a-  late  colony  from  Scandinavia,  as  above 
Ihewn,  Hence  this  grofs  error  lyes  totally  witlji 
our  modern  celeberrimiy  and  not  with  Jornandes. 

But  the  fadt  is,  as  amply  detailed  in  the  Dilfer- 
tation  annexed,  that  the  Scythians,  otherwifc 
called  GetsB,  or  Goths,  proceeded  from  prefent 
Perfia  upward,  oyer  the  river  Araxes,  in  Armenia, 
and  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  into  little,  or  an- 
cient Scythia,  on  the  Euxine.  TEhehce  they  fpread 
into  Thrace,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dara,  Germany, 

Scandinavia* 
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Scandinavia.    From  Scandinavia  they  proceeded 
to  Scotland,  Jutland,  and  the  Danifti  iles.  '  From 
Germany,  to  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and   Italy;    and 
form  at  this  day  almoft  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  the  few  Celts  in  the  Britilh  iles,  the  Fins 
of  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary,  and  the  Sar- 
matians  of  Ruflia  and  Poland,  being  the  fole-  ex- 
ceptions.   Herodotus  knew  the  Germans  by  no 
other  name  or  diftinftion,  but  as  Scythians.  Timaeus, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  quoted  by  Pliny,  caji 
the  north  of  Germany,  Scythia.     But  Jornandes, 
being  a  writer  much  admired  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  followed  by  Ifidorus,  Beda,  Paulub  Diaconus, 
&c.  and  it  is  from  him  that  we  muft  date  their 
afcription  of  the  name  of  Scythia  to  Scandinavia. 
The  old  geographer  of  Ravenna,  who,  according 
to  Gronovius,  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  fays, 
book  V.  p.  106.  edit^  Gronov.  1696,  8Vo.  In  tpfa 
autem  oceano  feftentrionali . .  . .  ejl  infula  qua  dicitur 
Scanza,  quaet  Antiqua  Scythia  aplurimis  cofmograpbn 
appellatur.    ^  In  the  northern  ocean  is  an  iland 
called   Scanza,'  (a  name  always  given  by  Jor- 
nandes, &c.  to  Scandinavia)  '  whic  his  alfo  called 
Ancient  Scj^hia  by  many  cofmographers/     Even 
fo  late  as  the  tenth  century  Audradus  Modicus  calls 
the  Normans,  who  ravaged  France  yi  his  time. 
Scythe  :  apud  Duchefne  Script.  Franc.  Tom.  II. 
p.  361.    Nay  our  Fordun,  lib.  I.  c.  5.  defcribes 
Scythia  as  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  and  c.  30,  3 1 , 
fays  the  Piks  came  fromi  it.     And  the  name  was 
generally  ufed ;  for  Anaftafius  Sinaita,  a  writer  of 
the  Ninth  age,  fays,  XxvOioiv  is  siuOagi  rjoik^iv  01  ^«- 
hxmi  TO  k^fjiu  ctTrav  to  Bof .-/ov,  €v6o&  oi^tv  01  Fot^o/  jccci 
Aomig  :     *  The  ancients  are  accuftomed  to  call  all 
the  northern  region  Scythia,  where  are  the  Goths 
and  Danes.*    But  not  to  infift  further  on  a  point 
fo  well  known  to  the  learned,  let  us  proceed  to  ftate 
ether  evidences  that  the  Piks  came  from  Scandi- 
navia, tho  the  above  be  fully  fufEcient,  and  any 
more  proof  be  a  work  of  fupererogattbn* 

Nennius 
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Ndnnius  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  Britons,  or  ra-  • 
ther  wild  declamation  concerning  them,  in  838,  as 
appears  from  his  work  (pref.  ch.  I.  and  XI,  &c.) 
and  fent  it  to  Samuel,  his  friend,  who  mad^  many 
alterations  on  it*  Butaswe  know  not  whether  Nen- 
nius,  *  or  Samuel,  was  rtioft  foolifti,  it  is  abfuid  to 
imagine  with  Bertram,  his  laft  editor,  that  Samuel 
was,  and  that,  the  moil  foolifh  pafTages  are  his  ; 
while  they  feem  ^o  have  been  pafeftly  matched, 
lb  that  the  whole  work  may  be  taikcn  in  the  lump,; 
and  quoted  as  written  by  Nehnius  and  Samuel. 
The  book  has  however  it^s  value,  as  Ihewing  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the  Welch  at  the  time 
it  was  written :  and  tho,  compared  to  a  Gothic  Sa- 
ga, it  be  as  the  dream  of  a  madman  compared  to 
die  dream  of  a  found  mind,  it  has  however  been 
quoted  by  the  moft  fevere  writers.  Ncnnius  and 
Samuel  in  their  Fifth  chapter,  after  narrating  the 
anrival  of  the  Britons,  and  before  telling  that  of  the 
Scots  into.  Ireland  from  Spain,  fay,  that  900  years- 
after  die  time  of  Heli  the  prieft,  mentioned  in  ch.  4^: 
and  who  lived  1 200  years  before  Chrift,  that  is,  three 
hundred  years  bfcforc  Chrift,  the  Piks  came  to  the 
Orkneys.  Whence  they  feized  all  the  north  part  of 
Britain,  amounting  to  one  diird ;.  and  "  hold  it  to 
this  day :"  that  is,  in  858,  or  juft  fifteen  years  after 
the  Celtic  dunces,  who  were  the  fathers  of  our  hiftoryy 
tell  that  Kenneth,  who  in  fadt  merely  acceded  to  the 
Pikifli  throne,  isfhall  be  (hewn  after,  had  conquered 
the  Piks,  feven  times  in  one  day,  and  inviting  that 
whole  great  nation  to  an  entertainment  had  killed 
themall — and  eaten  them  up  !  But  take  the  words  of 
Nennius  and  Samuel.  "Bofi  imervallum  annorum 
multorumj  non  minus  DCCCCj  PiSli  veneruniy  et  oc-. 
cupaverunt  infulas  qua  Or  cades  vacant  ur.  Et  pofiea. 
ex  injiilis  qffinitimis  vaftaverunt  non  modicas  et  multas. 
regiones ;  occupavefuntque  eas  injinijirali  plaga  Bri^ 
tamia;  et  mdnent  ufque  in  hodiernum  diem.  Ibi  ter- 
iiam  partem  Britannia  ienuerunt;  et  tenent  ufque 
nunc*    *^  After  ah  interval  of  m^ny  years  not  lefs 
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than  nine  hundred*'  ffrom  the  time  rf  Eli},  ^^die 
Piks  came,  and  pofiefied  tiie  ilands  called.Ockneys^ 
And  after  from  die  neighbouring  lies'*  [the  He- 
budes]  "they  ravaged  many  large -regions  4  and 
feized  on  thofe  in  the  left  part  of  Britain,  and 
remain  to  this  day.  There  they  held  the  third 
part  of  Britain,  and  hold  it  at  preient'*.  The  word 
finiftraliy  or  lefty  means  the  nordi ;  a  term  which 
would  readily  occur  to  a  prieft  who  turhi  his  face  to 
the  eail  ^. .  The  whole  pai^e  accords  widi  B^dsi. 
The  Piks  coming  from  Norway  feized  on  the  Ork- 
neys ;  thence  went  to  Ireland,  the  ufual  comrfc  of 
the  Norwegian  invaders,  but,  finding  no  fettlc- 
ment,,  returned  to  the  Hebudes,  where  diey  fixt 
i&e  firfl  feat  of  their  dominion ;  and  where  SoM- 
BUS,  iafaout  2  5o>  defcribes  dieir  monarchy..  Thence 
they  invaded  and  feized  all  Scotland  fajr  dejgbees. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  written  in  the  Efeventh 
century,  fays,  that  the  Piks  came  from  the  jnjian 
op  ScitiWti,  Suiba^  ofSduhianj  "  fbuth  m  Sicy- 
thia/*  That  is,  the  fouth  of  Scandinavia^  'where 
Vika  lay  as  above  ihewn* 

The  whoie  ancient  Ehglilh  faifioriaiiis^  who  men^ 
tion  the  origin  of  the  Piks,  &y  diey  came  from 
Scythia,  or  Scanditvavia;  It  is  needlefs  to  croud 
thefe  pages  with  dieir  expri^fBons,  while  the  reader 
can  £o  eaiily  (kisfy  himfelf,  if  he  doubis. 

.  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  tho  a  Cdkic  writer,  and 
a  moft  ftupid  fabuiifl,  yet  in  fo<  grand  and  Imown 
a  point  mud;  have  followed  the  traditional  opinion 
of  his  country.  He  dates  the  Firfl  arrival  of  the 
Piks  in  the  time  of  Yefpafian ;  and  iays>  quidam 
hx  PiSorum  vt^abulo  Rodricy  de  Scjthia  cum  magna 
clajfe  vfniensj  ^pluwi  in  a^tdlonarem  partem  Brr- 
.  tannic.  Lib.  IV.  c.  17,  A  Second  arrival  Geo- 
frey places  in  thetinlcof  Scvcrus,  when  one  ^Fuh 

s 

^  Nennius  ufes  the  fanie  ^rajGb  in  ^HfereAt  plaees^  at  c.  6f  ^ 

and  c.  64.  he  fays  :  *  Ida  fiUus  Eobbae  (enuit  re^iones  in  fini- 
niflrafi  parte  Humbri/  He  is  Jpcaking  of  Ida,  firij  king  of 
Northumberland. 

genius 
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genius  paflingto  Scythia,  (transfretantem  tn  Scy^ 
tbiam)  brought  afBftance  from  the  Piks,  and  fet- 
tled them  in  the  north  of  Britain.  A  Third  Arrival 
under  Gratian  and  Valentinian  is  mentioned  by*  an 
old  author  of  an  Eulogium  Britannia^  quoted  by 
UihcrP,  who  fays,  Gratianus  el  Valentinianus ^  fra-* 
tres  et  imperii  confortes^  gentem  Gothicam  PiElorum^ 
in  rebui  belUcn  foriem  et  firmuam^  beneftciis  et  blan" 
ditiis  alieSam,  a  Scytbia  finibus  ad  Britanniam  direxe^ 
TuHt.  At  Britones  inermeSy  et  omni  militia  nudatiy  a 
Pi6lis  Jiippeditantury  fie  quod  PiSi  accola  fa6li  funt 
in  parte  Britannia  aquilonari.  **  Gratiah  and  Va- 
lentinian, brothers  and  joint  emperors,  brought 
the  Gothic  nation  of  the  Piks  ^bold  and  vigorous 
in  war^  and  won  by  benefits  and  promifes)  from 
the  conntry  of  Scydiia  into  Britain,  fiut  the  Bri- 
tons, unarmed  and  deffitute  of  difcipKne,  are  fup- 
planted  by  the  Piks,  fo  that  the  Piks  became  their 
neighbours  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain."  And 
Giraldts  Cambrenfis,  de  InJlitution6  Principis^ 
lib.  I.  ^  fays.  Cum  Maximus  tyrannus  de  Britannia 
in  Gallldm^  cum  r  oh  ore  virorum  et  virium,  necnon  ei 
armoruftiy  infula  tofo,  ad  occupandum  Imperium  tranf- 
veSus  piijfety  Gratianus  et  Falentinianus,  fratres 
hnpetiique  confortesy  gentem  Gothicamy  in  rebus  belli 
cisfortem  ac  Jireniiamy  fibi  quoque  vel  confcederatamy 
'Del  fubjeBamy  et  imperialibus  beneficiis  obJiriStamy  a 
Scytbiajinibusy  in  aquilonares  Britannia  parteSy  ad 
Britones  infeftandumy  et  tyr annum  cum  juventute  r^- 
vocandumy  navigio  tranfmiferunt .  Ilti  verOy  turn  quo^ 
niam  pro  tnnata  Gothorum  bellicofitate  pravalidifuc' 
runty  turn  quoniam  infulam  viris  ac  viribus  vacuam 

^  Britannicaram  Ecclefiarum  Antlquitates,  cap.  3CV.  p.  508. 
Sdtt*  Loadin*  1687,  fol.  x 

*  Ibid.  This  work  of  Giralduff  is  a  very  fcarce  MS.  One 
is  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Julius,  B.  }(III.  and'  this  paiTage 
inay  be  found  literatim^  lib*  I.  <•  18.  De  Prineipum  eleSorutn 
tarn  vita  landMi  quam  Jine^  f.  v.  50 :  where,  in  giving  brief 
lives  of  Roman  emperors*  he  mentions  the  origin  of  the  Pikt 
and  Scots,  when  they  firft  appear  in  Roman  hiftory. 
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inveneruni,  Boreales  ejufdcm  fartesj  ac  provincias 
non  modicasj  ex  pradonibus  accolafadltftbi  ufurpatas 
occtipaverunt.  "  When  Maxinaus  the  tyrant  had 
paflfed  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  with  the  whole 
lorce  of  men,  ftrength  and  arms  "of  the  iland,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  Empire,  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian,  brothers  and  joint  Emperors  j  tranfmitted  in 
ftiips  a  Gothic  nation,  ftrohg  and  vigorous,  in 
war,  and  either  confederate  with,  or  fubgeft  to 
themt  and  bound  by  their  imperial  beaefits,  from 
the  territory  of  Scythia,  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  to  infeft  the  Britons,  and  caufe  the  tyrant 
to  returii  with  his  young  army.  But  they^  as  well 
becaufe  that  they  were  very  powerful  from  the  in- 
nate warlike  fpirit  of  the  Goths,  as  by  reafoa  they 
found  the  iland  empty  of  men  and  fl/ength,  from, 
ravagers  became  inhabitants ;  and  ufurping  the 
northern  parts,  and  no  fmall  prpvinces,.  held  them 
to  themfelves," 

As  we  have  Tacitus  and  Beda,  writers  un- 
known to  the  Welch  fablers,  we  know  that  the 
periods  above  fixt  are  abfolutely  falfe.  i*  That 
the  Piks  could  not  come  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian, 
weTcnow  from  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  a.  That 
they  did  not  come  in  that  of  Se^verus,  from  Dio  and 
Herodian,  who  ftill  found  the'  fame  Caledonii  in 
Scotland,  that  I'acitus  and  Ptolemy  had.  3  •  Xhat 
they  came  not  under  Gratian  and  Valentini^q,  or 
after  375,  whenthefe  emperors  began  to  reign,,  is 
clear  from  Eumenius,  wha  mentions  Conftantius 
in  306,  as  having  pervaded  Caledonum  aliorumqut 
TillorumJylvliSy  *  the  wpods  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  other  Piks/  Indeed  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  fetting  thefe  Welch  fablers  againft  Tacitus  and 
•Beda,  or  even  againft  Nennius  and  Samuel,  their 
country nien,  but  older  by  three  whole  centuries, 
and  which  laft  aflert  the  Piks  to  have  been  here 
300  years  before  Chrift.  But  not  to  infift  on  a 
point  where  no  difficulty  occurs,  it  is  well  known 
to  be  quite  another  matter  to  know  a  fact,-  and  to 

know 
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know  the  date  of  ijt.  The  Northern  Sagas,  and 
f  arlieft  Hiftoj-ies,  ar^  inf^illibly  right  that  the  Goths 
.came  from  Scythia  on  the.Tanais ;  but  when  they 
jdate  this  in  thp  time  of  Pompey,  as  Snorro  does, 
they  only  excite  laughter ;  for  we  know  that  the 
Qoths  cpuidnot,  as.  they  tell,  pafs  thro  all  Ger- 
many, and  go.  into  Scandinayia  by  Jutland  and 
Iceland,  while  Csefar  was  at  that  I'ery  time  war- 
ding in  Germany^  yet  knew  nothing  of  fo  enormous 
an  event.  Chronology  is  always  totally  deficient 
amon^  ba^rbarpus  nations ;  and  in  traditional  hif- 
tory  it  is  always  utterly  confufed.  Nennius  tells 
us  f  h^f  in  his  time  die  Welch  had  not  one  hifto- 
rian ' ;  and  how  Geofrey  and  Gir^ldus,  who  wrote 
^bout  1 1 50,  three  centuries  after  Nennius,  could 
difcover  jbefe  pretended  fettlements  of  the  Piks, 
fave  by  a  fpectal  revelation^  i^  humbly  fubmitted  to 
the  reader  s  judgment.  But  that  thc'  Piks  were 
Goths  fron^  Scandinavia,  is  clear  from  Tacitus  and 
Beda ;  and  |:hat  Gepfrey  and  Giraldus  kne\y  this 
great  f^ft,  tho  they  erred  in  the  date,  is  no  won- 
kier.    Fafts  remain  while  dates  periflb. 

The  cQuntries  neareft  Scotland,  and  whof^ 
writers  had  of  courfe  the  befl  opportunity  to  mark 
the  origip  of  the  Piks,  ar^  Norway  and  Denmark 
on  the  eaft,  Iceland  on  the  north  :  Ireland  on  thq 
weft,  and  England  and  Wales  on  the  fouth.  The 
\yriters  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland,  are 
filent  as  to  the  event  of  the  Piks  paffing  to  Scotr 
land ;  juft.  as  Saxo  and  the  others  are  filent  as  to 
the  Jutes  an4  Angles  paffing  to  England.-  But 
from  them  we  fi)ily  tr^pe  the  Pik^  in  Norway,  as 
above  Ihewn.  The  Englifh  ai^d  Welch  writers 
are  decided  that  the  Piks  came  from  Scandinavia, 

'  Sed  qubniam  utcunque  hiftclriographum  Britannqn^m  me 
malo  efle  quam  nintinem.  Praef.  Hgo  Nennius,  San6ti  £ibodi 
/di&ipvltOiialiqua  excerpta  fcribere  ciiravi,  quse  hebetpdo  gen- 
tU  Britannue  dejecerat  ;  quia  nuUam  peritiam  habuerunt,  ne« 

3ue  uUam  comme{noraCLf}nenei  in  libris  pofuermit,   do^pres 
lius  infulse  Britahniae.    tnit,'  op. 

N  3        •  -       as 
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as  before  fpecified';  and  fo  are  tbe  Irifli,  as  £hall  be 
ftated.  When  all  authorities  thus  agree,  and  every 
argument  from  reafon  fupports  them ;  he  muft  be 
a  mere  theorift,  who  would  advance  the  weak 
dream's  of  Camden,  Lloyd,  and  Innes  (certainly 
not  profound  writers),  againft  a  faft  pofitive  even 
to  mathematical  truth,  or  at  leaft  to  a  degree 
which  no  faft  whatever  in  ancient  hiftory  can  ex- 
ceed :  for  no  faft  of  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory  is 
fupported  by  numerous  teftimonies  of  neighbouring 
nations  as  this  is.  • 

O  Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  Part  III.  ch.  18. 
treats  Pifforum  in  Hiierniam,  et  Inde  in  Britanniam^ 
migraiio.  ^  The  Migration  of  the  Piks  into  Ireland, 
and  thence  to  Britam.'  His  authority  is  nothing. 
It  is  that  of  the  ancient  writers,  whom  he  and 
other  Irilh  antiquaries  quote,  that  merits  re- 
gard. Thefe  fay  that  the  Piks  came  from  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  to  Ireland,  where  finding  no 
fettlement,  they  went  over  to  North  Britain.  The 
whole  Irifh  annals  that  mention  the  Pikifli  origin, 
and  in  particular  the  book  of  Lecan,  place  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Piks  in  the  reign  of  Heremon,  the 
founder  of  the  Milefian  race;  that  is,  as  they 
dream,  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 
This  fhews  however  that  in  Ireland,  which  was  in 
the  time  of  Beda  remarkable  for  fuch  learning  as 
then  exifted,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Piks  had 
come  to  Scotland  at  a  moft  remote  and  ancient 
period. 

It  is  unijeceffary  to  add  any  more  authorities. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  every  writer  who  mentions 
the  origin  of  the  Piks  till  1707,  when  Lloyd's  Ar- 
chaeologia  appeared,  derives  them  from  Scandinavia, 
excepting  Camden  alone.  Camden  applied  to  fome 
very  ignorant  Welchman,  as  appears  from  his 
papers  m  the  Mufaeupi  %  for  etymologies  an4  hints 
,  lor  his  Britannia.    Humphrey  Iy.ltiyd,  the  ^mach 

•  Cotton  Lib,  Jalios,  F.  X.  ^      ' . 

too 
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too  learned  to  mkke  the  Piks  Welch,   had  yet  l?y 
his    Comment ariolum J   printed  about   1570,   intro- 
duced a  ridiculous  defire  among  his  countrymen  of 
making  eminent  men,  and  nations,  of  antiquity, 
Welch.     Brennus    and   his    German    Gauls    are 
with  him  all  Welch  of  Wales,  with  other  fuch 
anility.     Hence  this  Cambrian  counfellor  of  Cam- 
den^  being  fo  ignorant  as   not  even  to  fufpeft 
the"  blaz'e  of  evidence  againft  bim,  thought  he  ■ 
would  alfo  tr^  Mf  hand,  and  ma^e  fome  more 
Welch  ;  fo  feized  pn  Galeacus  and  th?  Piks,  and 
threw  them  into  his  Welch  mold.     But  Camden,  ' 
who  was  kimfelif  far  from  verfed  in  fuch  fubjeds, 
feems  to  have  met  his  Welch  adjutant  half  way  ; 
for  fome  arguments,  he  details,  feem  to  be  from  his 
own  (lore*  It  appears  from  nis  work,  that  he  clearly 
faw  the  Caledonians  an4  Piks  were  all  one,  .which 
it  indeed  required  no  penetration  to  difcover;  he  alfo 
knew  that  the  Caledonians  were  Pritons — here  was 
the  rub  !  He  forgot  that  he  was  himfelf  a  ^riton  ; 
and  yet  was  no  W elchnian.    Had  he  acutely  ftu- 
died  Ca^far  he  might  have  learned  that  the  Belgap, 
who  poffeffed  haltof  prefent  England,  when  Cseur 
came,  were  Britons,  and  yet    were  not  Welch, 
but  real  Goths  of  Germany  ;  or,  ifyoupleafe,  real 
Engiiflbmen,  being  as  much  Englifti  as  the  Sax- 
ons.    But  the  arguments  that  the  Piks  were  Welch 
being  already  (hewn  in  the  preceding  Seftion  to 
be  abfurd,  that  ground  need  not  be  trodden  again. 
Camden  is  a  valuable  topographer,  which  he  may- 
well  be  without  any  pretence  to  learning ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  nations,  a  fubjeft  requiring 
the  mod  profound  learning,  his  knowlege  was  mod 
imperfedt,  and  is  the  objeft  of  contempt  to  his' learn- 
ed countrymen,  Ufher,  Stillingfleet,  Sheringham^ 
and  others. 

At  length  this  Eighteenth  century,  fatal  to  real 
and  folid  literature,  was  to  arife.  A  century  in 
which  learning,  the  grand  foundadon  of  philofo- 
phy  among  the  ancients,  begins  to  be  defpifed  ; 

yoL.I.  N4  abd 
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and  ignorance  is  called  philofophy.  '  Now  and  not 
before,  among  other  great  difcpveries,  were  the 
whole  nations  of  Europe  to  be  Celts :  and  the 
Piks  to  be  Welch,  Irifh,  or  what  you  will.  That 
the  Piks  were  Welch  is  fupported  by  the  names  of 
Lloyd,  Innes,  Guthrie,  Hume,  Whitaker,  &c, 
and  within  thefe  ten  years  that  they  were  Gael, 
or  Irilh,  by  thofe  of  that  par  nohile  the  Macpher- 
fons,  of  Henry,  and  i  tremble  to  fay  Gibbon,  -which 
laft,  inftead  of  beftowing  even  the  flighted  exa- 
mination on  the  fubjeft,  has  been "  led  by  the 
Macpherfons,  whofe  little  local  defigns  his  large 
mind  could  not  even  fufpc6t.  Such  is  the  pro- 
grefiive-decHne  of  literature  !  To  fuch  heights  will 
ignorance  arrive  !  But  fince  printing  is  invented 
the  materials  of  fcience  cannot  be  loft,  tho  fcience 
itfelf  may :  and  it  may  fafely  be  prophefied  that 
learning,  as  it  ebbs  in  one  century,  may  flow 
in  another.  As  it  is  obferved  that  the  dark- 
•  nefs  of  night  is  always  thickeft  juft  before  the 
dawn  fprings,  fuch  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the 
cafe  here. 


G  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER      IV, 


Epneb  of  the  Piiijb  fittiement  in  Scotland. 


f' 


TH  E  time  when  the  Piks  firft  fettled  in  prefeot 
Scotland  well  deferves  a  feparate  confidera- 
;ion«  Chronology  is  .the  lateft  improvement  of 
biftory;  and  is  npver  to  be  cxpfefted^  among  un- 
civilised nations.  Yet  of  the  period  of  the:greac 
event  now  ponficjered  there  arc  many  marks,    : 

From  the  Diflertation,  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Goths  had.  peopled  Germany 
and  Sc^dinavia  abopt  500  years  before  our  sera* 
Being  a  progeny  whole  fole  trade  was  war,  their 
inroads  upon  their  neighbours  were  perpetual ;  and 
their  progrefs,  from  their  fuperiority  in  arms, 
continuoi?5.  The  fettjemcnts  of  the  Belgae, .  and 
other  Gernian  nations  in  Gaul,  cannot  be  dated 
later  than  400  years  before  Chrift ;  for  in  Caefar's 
time  we  find  theni  fpred  from  Belgic  Gaul,  over  a 
great  p^t  of  Britain  ;  and'  fo  efFedually  fixt  as  to 
be  warring  among  tbemfelves,  the  Cimbri  their 
old  enemies  being  driven  to  the  north  and  weft. 
Not  lef^  than  150  years  can,  in  the  courfe  of  hur 
man  affairs,  be  allowed  for  fo  ample  and  complete 
a  fettleipent  as  this  of  the  Bel  gas  in  Britain;  and 
C<efar  giv^s  po  hint  that  it  was  a  recent  afiair* 
Sothat  it  in^y  ffifely  be  fuppofed  that  the.Belgae, 
i!^^  r^?^}.^?fe?ft^rs  ;of  jthr^ee  quarters  of  the  prefenf 
Uftir  :w?re  jfqttlgd  ip  the  fouth  andeaft  eoiftaj'at 
L^^O;. yeaip ;l^e^r&  Chrift";:  and  began  thefe 
f^^wV^I^  fl?«ut;4et^  year^  be^re  Chrift. 

.    ^  The 
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The  Peukini,  Peohtar,  Pihtar,  Vichar,  or 
Piks,  were,  as  would  appear,  alfo  fettled  in  Scan- 
dinavia at  lead  5ooyc&rs  before  our  xrz.  From 
thence  their  only  two  ancient  migrations  were  into 
prefent  Scotland,  and  into  {)refent  Denmark.  It 
is  matter  of  curious  confideration  which  €£  thefe 
colonies  preceded  in  order  of  time.  Frcan  the 
greater  vicinity  of  Denmavk,  it  might  reafpnably 
be  inferied  that  it  was  h^ld  by  the  earlieft  iDolony. 
But  there  are  fadts  which  weigh  againfl.  this  opi- 
nion :  and  human  affairs  by  no  means  proceed  in 
for mai  order. 

The  Citobn,  or  Cimoiorii,  ancient  Celtic  iidia- 
bitants  of  Gcxmaiiy,  and  who  fpred  fiom  the 
BofpfacffMs  Ctmm^rius'  on  the  Euline,  north  to 
about  Mo&ow  in  Ru0ia,  where  was  the  Prcfi^on- 
toriumGeitUit,  mentioned  by  Fliny ;  and  weft  to 
xhfi  Chbifone^  Cimmerius,  or  Jutland/  and  to 
^taizi^  where  tjic  .Cumri,  or  Welch,  ftill  retain 
dieir  name^  ai  the  aboriginal  Irilh  do  that  of  Gael, 
or  GauKc  Celts,  thefe  Cimbri  proceeded  into  Italy 
3oa  year^  before  Chrift.  They  had  been  expelled 
from  the  north  weft  of  Germany,  not  by  incroach- 
ment  of  the  Sea,  as  Plutarch  fables,  but  by  inva-s 
£oii  of  that  Gothic  ocean  of  men,  which  over* 
whelmed  ail  Europe.  Tacitus  found  only  a  few 
lenaains  of  them  at  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of 
prefent  Jutland.  All  around  were  German  na- 
tions^ who,  if  we  do  not  rejed  all  authorities  and 
fefks,  were  Goths  ;  while  the  Cimbri,  if  we  follow 
not  the  fame  plan,  were  Celts.  Thefe  IhiaH  re^ 
mains  &ew  that  the  Cimbri  were  expelled ;  for 
had  they  left  their  country  fiom  excefs  of  popu- 
lation, as  the  Gothic  nations  did,  that  population 
could  not  have  totally  failed  in  two  centuries. 
That  they -were  driven  out  by  >  a  nation -from  ^e 
north  has  been  already  fhetVft  ^  and  th^t  thii^iiacion 
t»as  the PikSji who  fcizing  thetrpoflcffions bccartie 
the  Vits^df  Viclandi  now  ^fudfiasd;-  md  dSVitAtiv, 
' . '  or 
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or  the  DanUli  lies.  That  the  Jutes  ajid  Danes 
came  from  Scandinavia  has  alfo  be^n  ihewn  to  be 
clear  from  that  infallible  mark^  their  language^ 
which  is  the  Scandinavian  dialeft  of  the  Gothic^ 
and  not  the  German  dialed  of  that  tongue/  Now 
Plutarch  and  other  ancients  defcribe  th^  progrefiF 
of  the  Cimbri  into  Gaul^  and  their  attacks  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  events  of  rapid  Jucceffion; 
and  not  more  than  ten  years  can  be  allowed  for 
the  whole.  So  that  the  expuUion  of  the  Qmbrt 
from  prefent  Denmark  could  joot  take  place  more 
than  112  years  before  Chrift. 

The  Cimbri  of  prefent  ^  Deiuns^rk  were  between 
two  fires,  the  Germans  on  the  fouth,  and  Scaar 
dinavians  on  the  north ;  whence  we  may  naturallf 
cpnclude,  that  their  defence  of  their  l^ft  recefs  oa 
the  continent  was  very  long,  and  obflinate  as  de* 
fpair  could  make  it.  The  Piks  might  alfo  ftand 
in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who  might  have  regarded 
their  invafioa  of  the  Cimbri  as  an  attack  of  terri* 
tories,  more  properly  their  own  prey,  as  con- 
tiguous neighbours ;  while  the  Piks  were  divided 
from  them  by  a  wide  fea.  Hence  it  would  require 
the  full  power  of  the  Piks,  and  long  and  defpcratc 
contefts,  to  effectuate  their  conqueft  of  prefent 
Denmark :  and  Denmark  deferves  t^  be  conUdered 
as  the  moft  hazardous  and  glorious  of  the  Fikifh 

fettlements. 

Far  other  was  the  cafe  with  the  Pikifh  popula- 
tion of  Scotland.  There  was  indeed  a  wider  fea 
between  Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  than  between 
Scandinavia  and  Jutland.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  pafs  this  fea  .was  a  matter  fo  eafy,  even  to  bar*- 
barians,  that  Indians  in  their  canoes  have  peopled 
regions  twice  as  diftant ;  and  to  this  day  the  favagc 
Fins  in  their  IkifFs  have  come  even  from  Finland 
tq  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iles,  a  courfe  of  ar 
}eaft  fix  hundred  miles  further  than  that  between 
the  fouth  of  Norway  and  Scotland^  which  exr 

'     'ceed$ 
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cecds  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  \  Tacitus  ^ 
alfo  informs  us  that  the  Suiones,  who  were  really 
chePiks  of  Vitflet,  called  Suiones,  or  Zeewoners 
l)y  their  fouthern  neighbours,  the  Germans,  be- 
caufe  they  dwelled  in  thtfea  (as  ilanders)  were  re- 
markable for  navigation,  having  flepts,  an  ad- 
vantage quite  unknown  to  the  other  German  and 
Scandinavian  ftate^s.  And  thefe  fleets  were  of 
MIPS,  navium^  which  Tacitus  thus  defcribes. 
**  The  form  of  the  fhips  differs  from  ours,  becaufc 
that  a  prow  at  either  end  makes  landing  always 
cafy.  They  have  no  fails,  nor  are  the  oars  ranged 
in  order  on  the  fides.  The  veffel  is  of  free  con- 
flruftion,  as  ufed  on  fome  rivers ;  and  may  be 
fleered  to  whatever  point* is  xieceflary.*'  This 
ttiews  to  a  certainty,  that  navigation  was  not  on- 
ly known  to  thefe  Scandinavian?,  but  had  arrived 
at  fudi  perfe&ion,  that  Tacitus  talks  of  theif 
SHIPS,  and  compares  them  with  the  Romap.  A 
paflage  of  250  ihiles  in  open  fea  was  certainly  no 
great  affair  to  the  dauntlefs  courage  of  that  people. 
In  later  times  we  find  them  in  veffels,  perhaps 
neither  larger  nor  more  artificial,  ravaging  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  France ;  nay,  difcoverlng  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  ^nd  Vinland,    or  a  part  of 

North  America  *^.     Their  invafion  of  Scotland  had 

.  •  .    . 

none  of  thefe  difficulties  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Pcnmark,     In  Denmark  the  Cimbri-  wirre  com- 

•  *  It  ir  alfo  probable,  that  there  wcFe  Aindry  ilcs  between 
Korway  and  Scotland  anciently*  tho  now  fwallowed  up.  The 
Saxonum  Infida  of  Ptolemy  are  loft  :  and  Helgolaini^  an  iland  in 
<he  f:ime  parts,  was,  a  few  centuries  ago,  reduced  to  ope 
quarter  or  it*s  ancient  fize.-  See  Bleau's  Atlas,  for  a  map  f>f 
S^cient  and  modern  Helgoland.  If  the  Piks  coafied  along  the 
fliore  of  Norway  northward,  and  then  palfed  over  to  the 
^bctjandlles,  the  palTage  is  not  above  150  miles. 
- '  *>  Gerrnani^;  prdptfin, 

^'i.c.Seethe  Viniandia  Antiqua  of  Torfaeus,  170^,  8vo.  aad 
J^orthcrn  Aatiquitie&i  V-oL  }v;  p,  a8o.  It.  va$  part- of  Canada, 
or  of  Newfoundland,  and  dilcavcrcd,  ia  i\\%*ytds  1001,  by  Her 
•rio!  aTjd  Biain^  Icelanders .  .        ^    •    - 

preffed. 
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preflbd,  and  crouded  to  a  point,  and, very  numtr-f 
ous.  4n  Scotland  the  population  was  loofe,.  zaX, 
vague,  as  ufual  among  the  Celts,  a  paftor^al  pieo- 
ple.  In  Denmark  the  Cimbri  were  confinoc^  andl 
bold  from  defpair.  In  Scotland  they  had  freq 
egrefs  to  their  brethren  in  the  fouth,  and  to  Ire- 
land. In .  Scotland  there  were  no  Suevi,  na 
northern  Germans,  ^  to  whom  the  gods  were  pot 
equal  '^,'  to  awe  the  Piks  from  an  invafion  of  ter^ 
ritories  contiguous  to  their  own,  and  marke4  ^ 
their  prey.  •  ,  . 

I  have  all  along  confidered  the  paflage  of  the 
Piks  from  Norway  to  the  Orkneys  as  the  fofc 
point  worth  confideration  in  this  progrefs;  and 
every  reader  will,  it  is  believed,  regard  it  in  the 
fame  light.  For  the  coafiing  voyage  from  the  Ork- 
neys to  Ireland  and  the  Hebudes  was  nothwg 
even  to  an  Indian  canoe.  The  Romans  thought  it 
a  ierious  affair  to  pafs  from  Gaul  to  Britain ;  yet 
their  fleet,  during  Agricola's  camp^gns,  coauec^ 
all  round  Britain,  and  firft  difcovered  it  to^be  aa 
Hand,  as  Tacitus  fliews.  And  they  after  yea- 
tured  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Baltic.  But 
coajfiing  voyages  of  great  length  are  6afily  performed,, 
even  by  the  moft  barbaric,  navigation  ;  an^ '  ther<f 
is  no  occafion  to  explain  the  caufes  of  x  mattej  fo 
well  known,  and  obvious*  The  paflage  from 
Norway  to  the  Orkneys  was  the  only  difficulty  ^ 
and  that  ceafed  to  be  a  difficulty  to  people  fa 
Ikilled  in  navigation  as  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Xfi 
have  fleets  of  fliips.  Hence  there  can  be  no  hefi-i 
cation  in  believing  that  the  Piks  proceeded  ta 
Scotland,  near  two  centurcs  bqfore  theywereifo 
bold  as'  to  feize  on  Denmark ;  while  indeed  wq 
have  dired  authorities  that  fuch  was  the  caJfe^ 
And  there  are  alfo  collateral  proofs,  that  the  Cimi 

^  Caefar  Bell,  GalU  lib*  IV,  where  the  fouthern  Germans 
fay  :  •  fcfe  unis  Suevis  concedere,  qui|3us  ne  dii  quidcm  imn 
mortales  pares  tiSt  poiTmt.' 
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bri  muft  have  been  drircn  out  of  Scotland  (north 
of  Loch  Fyn,  and  Tay),  fooner  than  out  of  Den- 
ixtzrky  for  Tacitus  found  remains  of  the  Cimbri 
in  the  fouth  of  prefent  Denmark ;  and  the  Danifli 
hiftories  are  full  of  the  Cimbri;  who,  according 
to  them,  were  conquered  by  the  Goths  about  the 
time  of  Pompey  :  while  in  Scotland,  north  of  the 
above  bounds,  we  Ihould  not  have  known  that  the 
Cimbri  ever  dwelled,  fave  by  a  few  Cumraig  names 
of  riven,  mountains,  and  ftations  of  old  Cimbric 
towns.  But  that  the  Piks  did  not  poflefs  Denmark 
till  about  1 1 2  years  before  Chrift,  has  been  fliewn 
above ;  and  that  they  held  Scotland  at  leaft  200 

J  ears  before  Chrift,  will  appear  from  the  following 
ifcuffion. 
Tacitus  is  the  firft  who  mentions  the  people  of 
Caledonia,  or  Piks ;  and  tho  he  fays  they  were 
certainly  of  Germany,  he  drops  no  hint  as  to  the 
time  of  their  paffage. .  Eumenius,  the  P^negyrift, 
fays,  that  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar  the 
Piks  were  the  accuftomed  enemies  of  the  Britons. 
He  ufts  the  term  Britons  in  the  then  acceptation 
of  the  word,  for  the  Cumraig  Britons,  thofe 
whom  Csefar  thought  born  in  the  iland.  For  the 
Piks  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  fave  in 
Britain.  Hence  Eumenius  is  a  witnefs  that  the 
Piks  were  fettled  in  the  north  of  Britain  before 
the  time  of  Julius  CadTar. 

Beda  dates  the  fettlement  of  thie  Piks  in  Britain, 
asf  coeval  with  what  he  thought  it^s  firft  habitation 
by  the  Cumraig  Britons :  and  he  tells  us  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  they  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts.  The  Cumri  feem  to  have  pof- 
fefled  Britain  1000  years  before  Chrift:;  and,  by 
Beda's  account,  the  Piks  did  as  anciently.  But 
Beda,  fpeaking  of  the  paflTage  of  the  Britons  from 
Armorica,  feems  rather  to  allude  to  the  Belgic 
Britons  ;  who  were  in  fa6t  coeval  with  the  Piks 
in  their  pofteffions^  both  coming  in,  as  would  feem, 
between  300  and  200  years  before  our  aera. 

I  Nennius 
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dictOQ^  dfiat  the  Fiks  ciirte  to  the  Orkfieyl}  ^Oki 
years  after  ElU  wHo  lived  i  ^00  years^lsdEb^eCih^  | 
thatis>  Tibii^BE:  fauKBaiLi)  y^m  before  ^is^  ^i^ta^ 
Abamdoakg  the  Orlfioeys^  ^vllich  BdUnm  ftet^ 
tbna  9S  umnhahified,  ev^n  ih  'his  'tiffing  or  !&^s 
years  afidrChrift^,  they  pd&d  'tio  irelatni ;  tktii 
flood over^to the  Hefacodilcs^'  their  firi  pofikB<m 
here,  and  in  cime  ithe^eflldy  fem  ^of  ^heiir^kll^^ 
doc^  Thefe  ate  the  nei^diafing^ties  iof  ^leliniu^A 
whence  ixe  iielli  us,  the  Fiks  ravs^dahd  feizea 
cnall  the  i^orchem  {xirtcci  Briiiio,  adfO^niiftg  «9 
one  thnrd. .  Por  doi^  hu^  conqadfi:  of  ^  hiUf  cCHSHtr^ 
ftili  6f  receffes,  and  cdA&KfaeQtpt^puktkin  ^  it^ 
ii^caniiotaUav^ile&diainaoefttn^  4tid'(he  Fiki 
may  be  a^egaided  as  inhtd)kaast:s  of  :aii  the  c^cUvtr^ 
BOfitk  dfi^ch^Fyn  and  /Tay^  abotit  w^  fedrs  b^ 
foreChrifl;  '  •  :  i   ■>  '  *      •"  - 

Tfae^  IrUh  Ahnalsy  ^albt)ye  ^qiiMedv^^^^^ 
firft  king  of  the  Pifcs  aseariy  as  tJie  ifiate  df^Mer^- 
oion;  oty  as  they  dream,  t^x^o  years'  ^fdre  &^ 
«ra/  But  their  fettlemtoi^  p^£)6i^^  ^hi^  fifA: 
king  a  kmg  time;  and  the  Pikiih  kings^  domi  to 
400  years  after  Chrift,  were  m^ely  prtocei  of  tSw 
Hebud  lies,  as  after  to  be  mentioned. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  and  efpecially  from 
the  direa  authority  of  Nennius  and  Samuel,  the 
fctdement  of  the  Fiks  in  the  Hebud  iles  may  be 
dated,  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  event  in  the 
earlieft  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory,  at  300  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  And "  their  poffeflion  ot  all  Scotland 
north  of  Fyn  and  Tay,  at  a  century  after,  or  200 
years  before  our  aera.  If  you  date  this  event 
later,  you  will  find  Eumenius,  Beda,  Nennius, 
and  the  Iriih,  Annals,  againft  you.  If  earlier>  you 
will  interfere  with  the  Gothic  progrefs,  detailed 
in  the  Differtation  added.  While,  with  the  date 
here  affigned,  all  authorities  and  circumftances 
agree. 

'    When 
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When  the  Engliih  hlllbiy  beccanes  ftudied  by 
EngUih  writers^  and  it  is  muverfally  perceived 
that  ch^  Bdg£,  a  Gothic  peiople  who  fought  in 
this  lie  with  Julius  Cas&r^  are  the  real  anceftors 
of  three  quarters  of  the  pi^em  Engliih,  it  tnay 
prove  a  national  queftion^  whether  the. Belgse,  or 
Fiks,  were  the  fiift  Gbths  who  took  pofiefficm  of 
Britain.  This  queftion  might  be  agitated  to  all 
eternity,  for  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  decide 
it.  It  ntay  -be  aflerted  dxat  the  Piks  preceded  the 
Bel^9  becaufe  the  later  were  a  colony  of  a 
coloQy^  •  lent  into  Gaul  firom  Germany  ;r  while  the 
former  pafled  as  a  dir^d  colony  from  Scandinavia. 
|t  may  be.  djSerted,  tfaod:  the  Belgse  preceded  die 
Piks,  b^c^ufe  the  later  had  to  cirois  a  widefea,  the 
former  only  the  flxaits  of  Dover.  For  my  part,; 
who  ts  a  foitiih  fubjeft  wifii  equally  well  to  the 
glory  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  i  Ihall  content 
myfelf  with  obferving  tlut  the  point  can  never  be 
determined,  fb  that  coiktroverfy  on  it  is  abfolutely 
vfelei^:  aad  that  all  authorities^  fads,  aqdreafon, 
warraiit  us  to  believe,  that  the  Belgse  entered  the 
fouth,  and  the  Piks  the  north  df  Britaia,  aboyt 
Qne\had  the  iame  time. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Province  of  Veffofiana, 


THIS  province  refts  entirely  upon  the  author 
rity  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  a  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  not  one  trace  of  it  being 
to  he  found  in  any  other  author,  till  after  his  book 
was publifhed  in  1757.  It' would  feem  from  his 
accQunt5  to  have  been  founded  after  the  victories 
pf  LoUius  Urbicus,  and  theeredtion  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninu?^  about  the  year  140 ;  and  Richard 
fpecially  mentions  that  it  was  loft  in  the  year  1 70, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His 
predeceflor  Pius,  in  whole  reign  it  was  acquired, 
appears  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Vefpafiana, 
from  the  emperor,  to  whofe  reign  Agricola  was 
indebted  for  his  glory,  in  firft  fubduing  it. 

Richard  hints,  £)•  31  *•  that  it  was  called  Vef- 
pafiana  from  the  name  of .  that  emperor, .  who 
brougjit  the  Flavian  family  jto  the  Roman  throne ; 
and  received  that  name  in  Domician's  time.  But 
that  Agricola  founded  this  province  feems  improba-^ 
ble ;  for  Richard,  v)1iofe  authority  is  all  we  have  for 
it's  exiftence,  fays  expreflly,  it  was  loft  in  170; 
and  Hadrian  built  his  wall,  between  Solway  and 
Tyne,  about  120,  and  would  certainly  have  built 

.  '  Hapc  provincia  difta  eft  in  honorem  famiiix  Flaviae,  cui 
(nam  Ciomitianus  {mperator  originem  debuit,  et  fub  quo  ^](- 
piignata,  Vcfpafiana. 
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it  between  Clyde  and  Forth  at  leaft,  had  Vefpafiana 
been  then  fubjcdt  to  Rome.  Richard  alfo  repeat- 
edly mentions  the  very  ftiort  time  that  this  pro- 
vince was  fubjeft  to  Rome.  Had  Agricola 
founded  it  about *the  year  80,  it  muft  have  exifted 
90  years;  no  ihort  fpace  i  whereas  50  years  leem 
die  moft  that  can  be  allowed. 

Tacitus  is  alfo  a  clear  witnefs  againft  Vefpafiana 
being  founded  by  Agripola,  for  he  fays  perdomita 
Britannia,  f/ /tf//«  »j^^,  tb at  Britain  was  con- 
quered, and  INSTANTLY  given  over.  For  after 
Crifpinus,  in  Domitjan's  time,  we  find  no  hint 
concerniqg  Britaip,  till  Hadri^  withdrpyv  the 
boundary. 

This  prbvince  Vefpafiana,  according  to  Ricbard, 
ftretched  north  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  up  to 
Linnhe  Loch  and  Loch  Nefs,  or  that  line  Upon 
which  Forts  William,  Auguftus,  and  George,  now 
Hand.  In  it  were  the  nations  HorefiH  of  Fife; 
VeSturones,  or  Venricones,  beyond  the  Tay,  or  in 
Perth  and  Angus ;  ^aixali  of  Aberdcenfliire  ;  Va- 
coma^i  of  Murray,  and  a  part  of  Inverncfs ;  Dam- 
nit  Albani  and  Adacofti  of  Argyleftiire,  Richard's 
geography  has  no  chronology ;  and  the  times  of 
Agricola  and  Thcodofius  are  all  confounded  by 
him  ;  hence  the  Attacotti,  unknown  to  Ptolemy, 
or  the  Roman  writers,  till  a  late  period,  and  who 
aftually  came  from  Ireland,  about  258,  as  after 
(hewn,  are  foifted  in  here. 

The  towns  of  the  Horejiii^  by  Richard's  account, 
were  Jlauna,  Dndum,  and  Vi^oria.  The  VeHu- 
rones y  or  Venricones,  hziA^  Orrea,  arid  two  rivers 
JEficazndiTina.  The  Taixali  had  Divana,  znd 
the  rivers  Deva  and  Ituna/  The  Vacomagi,  a 
large  nation,  had  three  towns,  fuejfts,  Tameaj  and 
Banaiia,  wirii   Ptofoton,  perhaps  now  Invcrnefs, 

■  • 

"^  Hift.  lib.  I.  tnit,    Turbatum  IHyricum  :   Gallise  naranres : 
perdocfiita  Britannia,  et  (iatifli  mifla:  coortac  in  dqs  Sarniata- 
^  rum  ac  Suevorum  gentes.    Edit.   Brmer^  who  xemarks,  Ak 
Agricola  Ur^omiia^  mox  omiffa  it  fifgUBa% 

'  the 


the  metTDpoKs  of  the  province ;  tbcit  ftvers  Var 
rar^  ^Uffis,  abd  Celmus*  The  AttacotH  had  Tbeo* 
dqfia^  or  Alcluith,  built  by .  Theodofius  :  which 
iaA  is  a  pdpaUe  error,  for  Alcluith,  or  Theodofia^ 
was  In  Vakntia. 

Richaijd  alfo  gives  an.  itinerary  of  this  province, 
thus  :  Iter  IX.  A  l4tgubalUo  Ptorotonim  ufqUe^ 
/U :  Trimontio  m*  p.  •  • ;  Gadanica  m.  p.  •  .  • 
Corio  m,  p. »  .  .  zd  Vallum  m.,p» .  #  .  Incipit  Vef- 
paftana.  Alauna  m*  p.  XIJ.  Lindo  IX*  Vidloria 
IX.  ad  Hiernam  IX.  Orrea  XIV.  ad  Tavum 
XIX.  adiEfucam  XXIII.  ad  Tinam  VUL  De- 
vana  XXIII.  ad  Itunam  XXIV.  ad  montem 
Grampium,  m.p....2A  Selinam  m*p.  •  » ^  Tuefr 
lis  XIX.  Ptorotone,  m.p.  .  . . 

Iter.  X.  ab  ultima  Ptorotone  per  mediam  infitU 
Ifca  Damnonorum  u/que^  fie  r  Varis  m.  p.  VIII.  ad 
Tueffim  XVIII.  Tamea  XXlX.  *  *  "^  m.  p. 
XXI.  in  Medio  IX.  Orrea  IX.  Viftoria  XVIIf. 
ad  Vallum  XXXII.  Luguballia  LXX  X.  &c. 

This  new  province  is  the  moft  prominent  and  xer 
markable  part  of  Richard's  book.  To  truft 
an  author  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  fo 
great  an  affair,  feems  rafli.  Yet  two  thirds  of 
his  work  we  know  to  be  true,  from  Ptolemy 
and  other  ancients ;  and  the.  Itinerary,  he  lays;^ 
is  from  the  memorials  of  a  Roman  Dux,  or 
Governor  of  Britain.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  ac* 
counts  quadrate  amazingly,  and  bear  every  mark 
of  truth. .  The  few  names  he  gives  of  rivers, 
&c.  not  in  PtoJemy,  often  refemble  the  pre*  ^ 
fent  names;  yet  are  fo  truly  latinized,  that 
Roman  mouths  alone  feem  able  to  have  formed 
them.  This  province.ofVefpafiana  is  repeatedly 
mentioned,  upon  many  occafions,  in  the  courfc 
of  his  work,  hefide  the  fpecial  d^fcription  he 
gives  of  it. 

: .  Had  fuch  a  province  exifted  for  90  years,  a« 
Richard  feems  to  infinuate,  many  Rqman  infcrip- 
tiofis,  coins,  &c.  muft  at  this  day  bfc  found  in  ^'s 
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limits.  But,  as  cnentioned  above^  30  years  feem 
to  have  fonned  it's  real  duration.  Yet  even  from 
that  fpace  infcriptions  and  coins  may  be  expe&ed. 
Ptorocone^  or  Invemefs,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince^  muft  in  that  cafe  have  many  Roman  re- 
mains. Urns  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
hi  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  theie  may  have 
been  carried  off  in  booty  by  the  Piks.  Roman 
infcriptions,  ro^s,  and  remains  of  buildings, 
are  what  we  muft  look  for,  as  confirmations  of 
the  province  of  Vefpafiana. 

Arthur's    Oven,     which    Horfeley    plaufibly 
thinks  a  fepulchre,  flood  about  ten  miles  beyond 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.     The  author  of  an  old 
map,  in  the  Additamenta  to  Matthew  Paris,  fays  the 
great  Roman  way  went  to  Caithncfs  *,    a  vague 
name  for  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.     If  my 
memory  ferves  me,  one  Roman  infcription  was 
found  in  Stirlingfhire ;  tho  i  cannot  fay  where  i 
found  this  information.     Chance  may  befriend  us 
afterward,  and  a  peafant  digging  a  ditch  may  dif-  . 
cover  a  Roman  province.     Mr.   Nimmo,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Stirlingfhire,  dcfcribes  the  great  Ro* 
man  way  running  thro  that  fhire,  and  north  to 
Stratherne.     If  it  can  be  traced  to  Invemefs,  it 
will  be  an  infallible  confirmation  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Vefpafiana ;   for  fuch  ways  were  never 
made,  fave  in  the  provinces ;  as  it  would  have 
been  indeed  madnefs  to  attempt  fuch  a  vaft  labour 
as  a  Roman  military  road,  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  impofCble  to  accomplilh  it.      As  the  cafe 
flands,  tho  not  willing  to  lend  credit  to  Richard 
implicitly,  yet  i  confefs  even  this  Roman  Road  to 
the  Tay  is  with  me  a  full  and  complete  confir- 
mation of  Richard's  account ;    for  a  Roman  road 
was  never  made,  faye  in  a  Roman  province.     And 
it  was  of  courfe  the  firft  care,  in  order  to  facilitate 
intercoi^rfe,  arid  keep  the  province  in  orden    ^ 


#  Sec  it  ppJjliQi^d  JQ  Mr.  Qoi3gh>  Brji j(l^  Topography. 
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military  way  can  be  traced  thro  Trajan's  province 
of  Dacidi  up  to  it^s  flirtheft  extremity ;  but  beyond 
a  province^  no  road  was  ever  made  :  and  the  idea  , 
would  have  been  madnefs^  as  it  would  have  been 
to  incur  great  danger  and  expence — tb  ferve  the 
enemy  :  not  to  add,  that  it  was  utterly  im'pradi- 
cable. 

This  Roman  road  pafles  from  Caillecary,  on 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  (along  which  wall  a  fimi- 
lar  road  runs),  north  to  Stirling  town,  about  fix- 
teen  Engliih  miles.'  From  thence  it  goes  north 
by  Kcir  to  Dunblane ;  and  thence  on  to  Stratherne, 
beyond  which  Mr.  Nimmo  fays  nothing  of  it's 
progrefs,  as  not  being  examined  by  him.  But  • 
this  CQurfe  cannot  be  lefs  than  30  miles.  Mr. 
Nimmo  defcribes  this  great  road  as  confiding 
of  feveral  layers  of  ftone  and  earth,  which  feem  to 
have  been  thrown  upon  one  another  as  they  came 
to  hand,  for  the  ftones  are  of  all  dinienfions*  It 
is  generally  about. twelve  feet  in  breadth;  and, 
it's.fbundation  is  fo  deep,  that,  in  ^he  formation 
of  it,  they  feem  firft  to  have  digged  a  ditch,  which 
they  filled  up. again  with  ftones  and  earth,  till  they 
xaifed  it  at  leaft  a  foot  above  the  furface.  It  al- 
ways rifes  in  the  middle,  and  iflopes  toward  the 
edges ;  and  on  each  fide,  efpecially  where  the 
ground  is  marlhy,  there  has  been  a  fmall  ditch, 
or  drain,  to  kpep  the  work  dry  :  fo  that  at  prefent, 
when  it  is  all  covered  with  grafs,  it  has  much  the 
Tcfemblance  of  a  ridge  that  has  lain  long  unplowed. 
The  ftones  of  the  uppermoft  layer  are  generally  of 
fo  large  a  fize,  that,  unlefs  it  wa?  always  well 
covered  with  gravel,  it  muft  have  been  very  in- 
commodious to  travel  on.  It's  direftion  is  as 
ftraight  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  thro  which  it 
paffes,  will  permit. 

Another  part  of  this  Roman  way  ftill  further 
north,  and  in  the  Ihire  of  Angus,  is  defcribed, 
and  iiluftrated  with,  a  map,  in  the  Bibliotbeca 
fopografbica  Britannica,  T^  XXXVI.   London, 

O3  1786, 
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1 786,  4x6.  This  part  is  feen  about  three  miles 
north-eaft  of  For&r,  and  there  are  two  Roman 
.camps  on  k,  at  about  eight  miles  diitance  frond 
reach  other.  Roman  Oranaries  wete  alfo  fbttfid 
lately  on  the  cilate  of  Lundie^  a  &v^  miles 
aorth-ea(t:  of  Dundee:  and  granaries  certainly 
could  not  be  erected  but  in  a  province. 
:  General  Roy  *  %s,  the  Roman  way  eikis  at 
Reedy ;  but  he  fufpe£bs  that  veftiges  of  it  may  be 
difcovered  .further  north ;  and  he  mentions  that 
the  people  of  the  coitotry  think  it  extends  to 
Aberdeen. 

Till  it  can  be  (hewn  that  a  Roman  ro^  was 
:ever  made^  fave  in  a  Roman  pmvinee,  we  hare 
therefore  abfolute  proof  of  the  province  Of  Vef- 
paiiana;  and  the  hiftorian  of  Scotland  will  do 
well  to  mark  it'-s  commehcemezit  about  the 
▼e^r  14c,  and  it's  terhiinatidn  in  170.  It  does 
fiohour  to  the  militafy  prowefs  of  the  Pik«,  that 
this  province  bad  the  Iborteft  duration. of  any  ever 
held  by  the  Romani.  ■    '   ■  ~     / 

'  Kotnaa  Antiquities  in  Nortli  Britliib;  MSb  ift  tile  King^ 

,  Library.  Other -pinofs  «f  ( tkis'  provi&ce  nay  be  itkwm  from 
that  valuable,  work.  .  Kexnan  coin;,  he  .{aya^  are  oteo,  found 
at  Nairn,  Which  is  in  tlie  northern- extremiTy  of  VeffMrnaDa; 

.  At  wdre  alfo  il  Roiiiili'ftdrord  and  fj^f.  Fottingal,  in  Glen- 
iyon,  JSraidaJbiD^  if  well  know  Ui'be  a  Roman  fort,  not  a 
camp.  At  Ardoch  Is  a  fiqe.  Roman  i&ticm^  .which  thd  'general 
thinks  LinSum,    Inch  Tuthill.  on. the  Tay,  is  another  very  ro- 

'tnHrkable  and  bekutiful,  which  may  be  In  Me^o^  Gordon 
tftOj  iiind  Sepitk.  mtmo^i  an  «hl  iatd  Rorasfn  cotR«  fooiid  near 

\  G4fllt)e9,  Strathmpre?  nay^  fome  00  the  Boyaa^  p#  iS6.  IS^ait- 
land,  rnfi*  ScfitL,  V*}A9^  1^^^  ^h  that  a  Roman  bath  was  found 
it  t)e1vih,  a  Roman  flation  on  the  eaff  fide  of  Tay  >  and  men' 

•  ^ns^  p.  ^214,  a'Roiiian  wa^  from  Fbningal  U^yf^aA  Lock 
Tay.    He  alfo  givds  ah  iniicri^cion  fouhd^  ArdotlrV  tiA  pit- 

-ferved  at  Drammond  ^fi9AeitJmqmus  Dtiifthmf  tohitHtpAnif 
Hifpanwum  ftifendiorum  xXnjtu  Haredtsfitri  atrafM(mr  Horfeky 
p«  206^  gi^es  an  inforintion  on  a  xock  upon  the  north  fide  of 

'Stirling  caflle^  s^ppaferitty  Rornan,  tfcocopifed  by  fome  ignorant 
liand.  Sir  J.  Dalrymfle^  JKmatis  tfn  Gk^ien^  p.-  x%%^  mendoss 

.  a  fine  marble  veiTel^;  cutaoufly  ^gravet^  and  firB'tf  Roman 
coins,  beirtg  found  at  Beajj-caftle,  near.Nwn,  z>^ov .  Nairn 

'  aoay  be  the  Oj^fii  ^/<»r«t   ''-  r  . 

.  ThOf 
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Tho  this  province  was  fo  fbott  scbaitdcnwd,  yet 
the  Romans  repeatedly  vificed  this  part  of  Britain^ 
Our  antiquifts  fondly  afcribe  all  Roman  remains  \% 
it  to  Agricola,  tho  this  be  pearly  as  ridiculous  as 
it  would  be  to  impute  thofe  in  Valentia  to  him. 
He  was  rather  the  firft  difcoveror  of  Vefpafiaiia^ 
than  the  conquerer.  In  Valentia  appeared  Aeri« 
cola,  Bolanusy  Lucullus,  Hadrian,  Loilius  Ur* 
bicus,  Marcellus  %  Pertinax^  Severusi^  Geta,  Ca- 
racalla,  Conftantius  Chlwus,  Coafbtntine  L  Coa«- 
ftansi   Theodoiius,  Gallio  :   md>  except  diftin- 

faiihed  by  infcriptions,  no  fober  antiquary  wilt 
y  to  which  of  thefe  muft  be  afcribed  the  R^maa 
remains  found  in  Valentia.  In  Vefpatiana  Tacitus 
fufEciently  marks  the  a&iojps  of  Agric^a.    The 
battle  with  Galgacus,  Geneial  Jioy  |;hinks»  ik^ 
fought  near  Stonehaven ;  and  «s  he^has  travelled 
over  Scotland  with  a  military^  as  well  as  an  an* 
tiquarian  eye,  great  refpedt  !$  due  to  his  opinion* 
Agricola  appears  to  have  been  little  funhernoctk  ; 
and,  as  he  was  inftaatly  ordered  home  by  Domi* 
tian,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  his  having  left 
many  works  behiild  him.    Bolahus,  as  we  letrn 
from  Staciusy  erefted  many  works  in  Britain,  and 
apparently  in  the  north.  But  after  this  Britain  was 
Jiatim  miffa^  as  Tacitus  fays  in  his  HiAory  written 
about  the  year  no.    About  the  year  1  zo,  Hadrian^ 
^r  from  keeping  Vefpaitana,  could  hardly  retain 
Valentia  ;  but  built  his  wall  from  Solway  to  Tine^ 
Yet  about  150,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  we  find 
Vefpafiana  full  of  Roman  towns.     For  thefe  we 
are  furely  indeJDted  to  Lollius  Urbicus  only^ 
who,    about  the  year  140,    carried  the  Roman 
arms  in  Britain  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever ;  as 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  work  of  Ptolemy,  re* 
main  lafling  proofs.      To  him   therefore  ought 
chiefly  to  fee  afcribed  the  Roman  remains  in  Vcf- 

*  X^hiliAut/  in  Commods  fays,  Commodus  fent  Marcelias 
UlpiuB  to  reprefs  the  Britons  who  h^d.paifed  the  wall. 

Vol*  It  O  4  paiiana< 
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pafiana* '  This  proviace  was  quite  loft  about  the 
year  170,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  Calphurnius 
under  Marcus  Antoninus.  After  this,  Commodus 
thought  it  fufficient  to  keep  the  Mae^tae  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  but  Severus,  in  the  years  207  and  208, 
advanced  even  to  the  extremity  of  Britain,  as  we 
learn  from  Uio,  who  fays  he  loft  50,000  men 
upon  this  occafion  ^      After  this,  Constantius 

'  The  Excerpta  of  TheodoflaS)  taken  from  Dion,  and  pub« 
Jiihed  in  the  edition  of  the  iater  by  Leundavius,  p.  S^u 
fay,  before  mentioning  the  battle  between  Severns  and  Ai- 
binus  ;  *  Then  likewiA:  in  Britain,  bccaule  the  Caledonians 
did  not  keep  their  promife,  being  prepared  to  defend  the 
Maeata?,  and  becauie  Severus  was  at  that  time  intent  upon  a 
neighbouring  war,  Lupus  v\as  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  ef 
the  Maeatae  at  a  great  price,  fome  (cw  captives  being  deli- 
vered up  to  him  *  i'his  happened  nine  years  before 
Severus  came  into  Britain,  He  pafled  two  years  warring  itt 
CaledoBta;  made  peace  in  209.  In  2 to  he  was  jUili  in 
York,  as  appears  .from  his  famous  refcript  dated  at  York, 
FauJUfio  et  Rufi  CpJI  Cbd.  lib.  III.  tit.  32.  1.  i.  He  died  at 
York  in  the  beginning  of  February  211,  as  apppars  from 
Xiphilin,  after  along  illneis.  See  HorQey's  Brit.  Rom.^^Khell, 
.^n  his  Suff,  ad  Num.  imh%  p.  iok,  gives  a  coin  of  Severus, 
IMP^  XXII*  on  his  C^leuouidn  conquefl.  and  he  bears  br.it« 
on  others. 

EHieb.  Fita  Confi.  I.  25.  fays,  Conflantine  defeated  theCa* 
kdonians  about  310.  Fulgentius  was  affifted  by  the  Cxle- 
donii*  Dion^  et  Ecloz*  Theodof,  For  Conftantius,  in  306,  iee 
alfo  Gelau  CtTiictn.  Itk*  I.  A^a  Concilii  Nicen,  c€ip,  3.  In  the 
time  of  Honorius,  Vidorinns  reftrained  the  Piks,  as  I)*An- 
wiUe  lays  in  his  Etats  for'mis  apres  la  ch^tit  de  4*Emp.  R.  p.  198; 
but  i  know  not  upon  what  authority.  Cannden  gives  this  in- 
fcriptron,  Afierius  Qoma  PitUrum^  et  ^ra^  cum/uis  ^ootum  fiU 
n>ere.  Blondus,  a  reljp^dable  author  about  the  year  1500, 
who  had  MSS.  now  ioft,  bnt^  according^  to  the  cuHom  of 
that  age,  quotes  no  authorities,  tells  us,  that  abodyofPiks 
was  incorporated  into  the  Roman  arm} ,  under  Honorius,  and 
Were  called  Honoriaci ;  a  uanie  occurrir  g  more  than  once  in 
the  Nmtia,  as  do  Henor^.ani  Atteeotti  Juniores.  The  words  of 
Blondus  are,  in  defcribing  the  anions  of  Conijantinc  th« 
Ufurper,  in~  the  time  of  Honorius ;  '  Armavit  vero,  icmai- 
£tque  ia  iftos,  (Hifpanos)  barbaros  Pi<5to6^  qui  ab  Hooorioy 
quietis  ubique  rebus,  in  faedus  recepti,  et  in  militiam  Bri-' 
tannicam  aoledti,  Honoriaci  vocabantur.*  This  was  in'  406 : 
and  thefe  Piks,  feizing  the  Pyrenees,  foon  after  invited  the 
Vandali,  Suevi,  and  Aiani,  into  Spain,  and  ihared  the  booty, 
as  Blondus  fays*  Hipyr.  ab  indinationt  Rommi  Imftrii^  De- 
«ad,  L  lib«  I.  p.  12.  edit.  Froben*  1531,  foK 

ChLORUS;^ 
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Chlorus,  in  306,  advanced  to  the  woods  of  the 
Caledonians^  according  to  the  Fanegyrifl  above 
quoted.  But  there  is  na  reafon  to  believe  that 
Conftans  342^  Theodofius  367,  or  any  Roman 
General  after^  advanced  further  than  the  Northern 
Wall.  Which  of  the  above  was  author  of  anjr  par- 
ticular camp,  or  fort,  no  true  antiquary  can  ven- 
ture to  fay.  But  the  roads,  ftations,  and  other 
durable  marks  of  a  province,  certainlv  belong  to 
Lollius  Urbicus,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  founder  and 
defenders  of  Vefpafiana.  Some  of  the  Roman 
camps  in  Vefpaflana  are  even  crofled  with  others, 
fo  that  they  muft  have  been  held  twice  at  diftant 
times;  as  a  large  one  at  Ardoch  in  particular^* 

I  Gen.  Roy*8  MS. 
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TACITU9  is  t!re  earfieft  writer  fromwkcnr 
any  knowlcge  (jf  this'  fubjeft^  canf  be  cfrawn. 
The  (even  yrars  or  Agricolk's  command  in  dris 
iland,  were,  from  the  acairate  ftatement  of  Taci- 
tus, thus  filled*  They  extended,  as  Horfley 
Ihews,  from  the  year  of  Chrift  78  to  84,  inclufive. 

1.  A.  D.  78.  In  the  autumn  Agricola,  tho 
the  foldiers  had  prefumed  on  retting  that  year> 
(prafumpta  apud  militem  ilUus  anni  quies)  qualhes 
an  mfurredion  of  the  Ordovices  (Denbigh  and 
Carnarvon)  ;  and  fubdues  Mom  (Anglefey). 

2.  A  D.  79;  By  his  fudden  incurfions  many 
ftates  yielded  to  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  gave 
hoftages.  Thefe  ftates  were  clearly  thofe  fouth  of 
Forth,  the  Oftadeni  and  Damnii.  Agricola  tried 
the  friths  and  woods  ;  and  prepared  all  for  invading 
Caledonia.  The  winter  was  paft  in  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  new  fubjefts ;  and  teaching  them 
the  manners  of  Rome^  as  the  chains  of  luxury  are 
ever  the  ftrongeft. 

3.  A.  D.  80.  This  third  year  Agricola  paffing 
the  Forth,  laid  open  new  nations  (novas  gentes) ; 
and  ravaged  all  tht  country  to  the.  frith  of  Tay. 
Forts  were  built  on  the  progrefs. 

4.  A.  D.  8i«  Tofecurethe  new  poflfeflions,  a 
Jine  of  forts  was  built  between  Forth  and  Clyde  *. 

5.  A. 

»  Statiiift^  Sylva  u  lib.  V.  has  a  (ingular  paiTage  concerning 
thefe  forts*.  He  MaddreiSag  Crifpinus  on  the  aiflions  of  bis 
father* 
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5.  A.  D.  82.  Paffing  with  his  fleets  along  the 
weft^rn  (hore,  he  fubdued  nations  till  then  un- 
known ;  and  fortified  that  part  of  Britain  which 
regards  Ireland.  I'he  army  muft  have  wintered 
at  the  new  line  of  forts,  between  Forth  and  Clyde  :  « 
and  it  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  context,  that 
Agricola,  finding  there  was  a  large  trad  unvifited 
on  the  weft  (Galloway),  thought  it  indifpenfable  to 
fubdue  it,  ere  he  made  further  attempts  on  Cale- 
donia, in  order  that  he  might  leave  no  enemies 
behind  him.  It  was  natural  indeed  the  fleec 
Ihould  be  ordered  up  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  to  fup- 
ply  the  army  and  forts  with  provifions ;  and  in 
this  new  progrefs  they  would  neceflarily  difcover 
prefent  Gallowav  ;  which  would  hitherto  have 
efcaped  Agricola;  who,  in  his  third  year,  had 
kept  to  the  eaft,  and  paffing  between  Forth  and 
Clyde  had  ravaged  to  tlie  Tay.  Thefe  unknown 
ilates  therefore  were  the  Selgova^  and  Novanta^ 
who  lay  oppofite  to  Ireland,  and  whofe'fhores 
Agricola  fortified  '*. 

6.'  A.  D.  83.  The  fleet  was  ordered  round  to  the 
caft,  where  it  muft  have  lain  when  the  Ufipii  failed 
round  Britain,  The  Caledonians  rifing  in  arms,  fur* 
prifed  an  advanced  camp  :  but  were  defeated. 

7.  A,  D.  84-.  The  grand  campaign  in  which 
Galgacus  was  defeated  at  the  Grampian  mountains, 

*  Qiianta  Calydonios  attoUet  gloria  can^pos  1 

^  Cum  tibi  longxvws  referee  trucis  incolh  terras : 
^  Hie  fuetus  dare  jura  parens :  hoc  ceff^ite  turmas 
<  Afiari.    Nicidas  fpeculas,  caftellaque,  looge 

*  Afpicis  ?  iUe  dedit :  cinxitque  haec  nuBui^  foflii. 

*  Belligeris  hxc  dona  dels,  h«c  tela  dlcavit ; 

*  Cernts  adhuc  tit\ilos ;  hunc  ipfe  vaca  tibus  anni? 

*  Induit,  hunc  regi  raipuit  choraca  Britanno.' 

it  would  hence  feem  that  Ve(^iu6  Bolanus,  father  of  Crtf- 
piniiSy  warred  in  North  Biitaio ;  aod  improved  the  forts  of 
Agricola.  ' 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  i  have  feen  General  Roy's  MS. 
and  find  he  agrees  with  nae  in  this  point.  He  juHly  obfervci 
that  Argyle  and  Canrire  are  fo  mountainous  and  rocky,  that 
po  army  coiild  marcb|  ^  that  they  have  no  Jloman 
I'enoains. 
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The  fleet  attended  Agricola  along  the  caftcra 
ibore,  as  Tacitus  ihews.  In  the  fpeech  of  Agri- 
cola^  in  our  editions  of  Tacitus,  he  calls  this  an- 
nus oSavus^  the  Eighth  year ;  but  this,  as  Horiley 
obiervesy ,  is  a  mere  •  error  in  tranfcribing ;  the 
numbers  in  old  MSS.  being  always  in  numerals, 
fo  that  VIII«i  had  crept  in  for  Yllus.  For  Agri  • 
cola  fays  that  the  foe  had  furprifed  his  camp  the 
year  before,  proximo  anno ;  and  Tacitus  exprefsly 
calls  that  the  Sixxh  (Jextum  officii  annum) ^  as  indeed 
his  whole  narrative  fliews.  Agricola  returning  to 
Ae  country  of  the  Horefti  (Fife)  orders  his  fleet 
to  £til  round  Britain :  but  it  feems  only  to  have 
vifited  the  north-eaft  ihore,  when  it  returned  to 
the  Portus  TrutulenJiSi   a  place  i  can  find  in  no 

g^ogr^pheh    Agricola  is  commanded  home  by 
omitian. 

From  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Caledonians,  or  Piks,  held  then  all  prefent 
Scotland,  north  of  Loch  Fyn  and  Tay.  The 
proper  name  of  the  people,  or  that  which  they 
gave  themfelves,  was  Pibtar,  or  Piks.  The  name 
of  Caledonians  was  apparently  given  them  by  their 
Cumraig  neighbours ;  but  its  meaning  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine,  and  the  moft  plaufible  denva* 
tion  may  be  the  moft  falfe.  KefySfon  is  the  Cum- 
r^ie  for  woods ;  and  it  would  teem  that  ihe  name 
Caledonians  means  Woodlanders,  as  their  territo- 
fies  werethen  covered  with  woods,  and  efpecially 
the  vaft  Silv^  Caledonia.  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy 
ihew,  that  the  name  Caledonians  was  peculiar  and 
appropriated  to  thefe  Northern  Britons.  In  vain 
does  Mr.  Whitaker  ^  attempt  to  prove  it  an  indi- 
ftinft  term,  becauie  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  a 
writer  of  the  Fourteenth  century,  ignorantly  plants 
a  Silva  Caledonia  in  Kent,  and  another  in  Lin* 
xolnihir^,  as  he  gives  us  alfo  the  true  one  in  Scot- 
land ;  aix)  becauie  Lucan  fays 

*  Gtnniae  Hifi.  of  the  Britons,  p^  123. 

'      Aut 
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Aut  vaga  cum  Tcthys,  Rutupinaque  littora  ferVcnt, 
Unda  Caledonios  fallit  turbata  Britannos. 

and  Valerius  Flaccus  to  Vefpafian, 

Tuque,  O  pelagi,  cui  major  apcrti 
Fam^  Caledonius  poflquam  tua  carbafa  vexit 
Oce^nuSy  Fhrygios  prius  indignatus  lulos. 

Richard  tells  us*  he  altered  his  authorities ;  and, 
when  he  differs  from  Ptolemy,  deferves  no  credit. 
The  pa^ge  of  Lucan  only  (hews  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Caledonians  were  the  moft  warlike  and 
famous  of  the  Britons ;  whence  he  ignorantly  and 
improperly  applies  their  name  to  the  whole.  Flac- 
cus refers  not  to  the  ftorm  that  damaged  the  fleet 
of  Julius  Casfar ;  but  only  fays  that  the  Caledonian 
ocean  difdained  him,  fqr  he  never  proceeded  fo  fan 
But  to  oppofe  Lucan  a  poet  who  lived  before  any 
Roman  had  feen  Caledonia,  and  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencefter,  a  monk  of  the  Fourtenth  century,  to 
Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  who  fo  clearly  teftify  that 
the  name  of  Caledonians  was  peculiar  to  the 
Northern  Britons,  or  Piks,  w«re  too  abfurd  to  de- 
ferve  an  anfwer.  Large  friths,  and  great  fear, 
had  feparated  the  Piks  from  the  Cumri,  fo  that 
the  later  feem  to  have  called  them  Caledonians, 
or  Woodlanders,  as  we  fpeajc  of  Highlanders,  not 
having  any  intercourfe  with  them,  fo  as  to  know 
|heir  proper  name.     But  when  the  Romans  and 

<^  Lib.  L  Cr  7,  ex  Ptolemaeo  et  aliunde  nonnullis  ordinem 
quodue,  led  quod  fpero  in  melius,  mutatum  hinc  iiide  depre- 
hendes.  The  term  KifydhoHf  or  iVooillandf^  might  indeed  be 
given  by  the  Cumraig  Britons  to  all  the  forefts  in  Britain ;  and 
thence  difierent  Siha  Caledonia^  the  Romans  taking  Kflydon 
for  a  proper  name.  But  no  region  in  Britaia  was  called  Cah* 
donia;  or  it's  people  CakdonU ;  except  in  the  north.  Ptolemy 
)mew  only  of  one  Siha  Cakdonia^  that  amon|^  the  Caledonii. 
Richard  qaotes  Lucan  for  his  Jlha  Calid^ia  in  Ktikt ;  and 
Florus  ]1L  10.  for  that  in  Linco!n-(hire !  But  it  may  be 
judged  from  thefe  writers,  that  the  Caledonians^  and  their 
forefl,  were  famous  among  the  Southern  Britons;  and  of 
courfe  vaguely  fpoken  of  by  the  Romans,  till  Tacitus  and 
^tolemj  difclofed  their  real  fituation* 

Cumri 
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Cwnri  in  time  difcovered  this  proper  name,  they 
adopted  it,  and  called  them  Pi^i,  and  Pbicb- 
tiaid,  as  they  modelled  to  their  own  tongues  the 
word  Pihfar. 

Nothing  more  puzzles  a  common  reader  than 
the  multitude  of  nations,  which  he  finds  in  the  an* 
cicnt  barbaric  countries.  He  is  apt  to  conclude 
,  them  all  nations,  in  the  modern  iKrcepiaiioo ;  4f 
different  manners  and  origins.  But  thefe  eations 
were  only  tribes,  or,  as  we  micht  lay,  people  of 
different  ihires.  The  nations  of  uvages  in  America 
are  living  images  c^  th^fe  ancient  natkmi* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  ftat^  the  Caledonian  or 
pjkiih  Tribes,  as  given  by  Ptolemy.    This  g^o^ 
girapher  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  us 
appears  from  his  works.    It  fecms  alfo  certain  that 
he  wrote  after  the  province  of  Vefp^ana  was  efta- 
bliflied ;  for  the  Roman  towns  Ohmto^t^  ViBoria^ 
and  nrrpwro;  Xr^Tcmslovy  Cafirs  jiiatat   eould  in 
no  other  cafe  have  appeared  in  the  prefent  fcires 
of  Perth  and  Invernefs.     It  has  been  ihewn  that 
the  province  Vefpafiana  could  not  be  ercAeci  be- 
fore Hadrian^s  time ;  nor  till  LaUius  Urbtcus  by 
}iis  victories  obtained  to  Antoninus  Pius  the  ftyk 
c^Britannicus,  which  appears  on  fome  of  his  coins : 
and  by.  his  great  progrefs  to  the  north  occasioned 
the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.     The 
very  name  of  Cajira  Alata^  as  given  by  Ptolemy, 
is  an  invincible  proof  that  the  Roman  light  troops 
were  ftatiohed  diere,  to  protcft  this  military  aftd 
frontier  province.     Had  not  this  part  of  Scotland 
been  fubjeft  to  Rome,  the  names  of  towns  would 
have  been  barbarous,  as  thofe  of  Ireland  given  by 
Ptolemy,  and  could  not  have  borne  thefe  irrefra- 
gable marks  of  Roman    power.      Agricota,    to 
whom  our  infantine  Scotifli  antiquifts  Impute  all 
^he  Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  had  no  time  to 
build  towns;  as   he  was  commanded  home  the 
very  year  he  defeated  Gaigacus.    H:jd  he  built 
them,  the   Piks,    who  ravaging   all    the    north 
2  "  '  caufed 
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cswifqd  Had4a»  to  retraft  the  hoptkr  to  Sol  way 

and  Tine,  vould  have  jJtterly  demolilhed  their 

name  and  jexiftence^     Loli.i.us  Urbicus^  ha4 

unfortuaately  no  Tacitug  to  narrate  bis  actions  { 

but  he  feems  to  have  performed  aftion?  as  mudi 

more  gloripus  thaa  thofe  oi  AgricoU,  as  the  wall 

of  Antoninus  was  fuperior  to  Agricola^s  line  of 

forts*    This  wall  could  not  have  beeo  built  in  the 

face  of  an  enetny ;  and  a  confiderable  territory  be* 

yoftd  it  muft  have  been  fubject  to  the  Romans,  as 

W^  know  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  that  of  Hadrian. 

Ptolemy  feems  to  have  written  his  geography  about 

the  year  1 50 ;  and  the  Pikilh  tribes,  as  he  de- 

fcribes  them,  going  up  die  eaft  (hore,  and  down 

^h^  weft,  were  as  follow^ 

t.  The  OTENIKONTES,  Femccnies,  between 

Tay  and  Dee,  or  in  prefent  Angus  and  Mearns. 

The  riverjs  of  the  Vemcontes  were  the  Tocovu,  Tava^ 

^ay,  Tiwa,  Tinna^  ox  North  Eflc,  and  A/ou^,  Diva^ 

or  Dee.    Richard  fays,  p.  50^  the  Venricones,  or 

Vedurones  j  but  the  Veiturones^  as  he  well  marks 

in  his  own  map,  was  a  great  name  including  the 

Venicontes  and  Taixali,  or  alj  the  eaft  of  Scotland. 

Nay  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus  it  appears  to 

have  included  all  the  Piks,  fave  tjie  Dicaledona 

oji  the  Ocemtis  Deucalidonius,  or  Northern  fea ; 

that  is  the  name  of  Vefturiones  fpred  over  the 

whole  province  of  Vefpafiana  up  to  JLochs  Linnhe 

and  Nefs. 

.  ^  Nam  et  Britaanos  per  LoUium  Urbicum  legatiioi  vicit ; 
alio  muro  pefpitltio,  fubcnQtie  barbaris,  du£lo«  Capitol,  in  Pio^ 
Eritannos  per  Lollium  Urbicuna  proprastorem.  et  Saturnin\iiB 
praefe£him  claffis  yicit ;  alio  muro,  fubipotis  barbaris,  du£to» 
Ricard.  Corin^  Richard  feems  to  h^ve  feen,  and  copied, 
moii  writers  concerning  Britain :  and  had  perhaps  found  qc- 
cafion  tq  cdnfult  rhany  in  his  journey  to  Italy.  .  Yet  Rqger 
of  Cbefter,  a  writer  of  the  fame  period,  fhews  ft  ill  greater 
learning;;  and  quotes  with  much  accuracy  and  care.  Good 
authors  and  M3S.  muft  have  been  common  iii  England  in  the 
14111  century  j  tlve  invention  pf  cp^mmon  papei;,  at  the  begin* 
fiv^  of  that  century,  multiplying  copies  prodigioufly. 
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2.  Next  were  the  TEHAAOI,  Tefcali^  of  Aber- 
deenlhire^  who  had  the  town  A  souccm,  Devana,  or 
old  Aberdeen ;  the  promontory  Tai^a^jov  ocxpoy,  or 
Buchan-nefs ;  and  rivers  foXy/o^,  Celniusy  or  Devon, 
and  Touat^iSj  Tuejis,  or  Spey. 

3.  The  OUAKOMATOI,  Vacomagt,  of  Murray, 
and  a  part  of  Invernefs  and  Perthfhires,  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  province, 
had  no  lefs  than  four  towns,  Hamtucj  Bana$iay 
about  prefent  Fort  William,  and  nTEPHTON 
STPATOIIEAON,  Cajlra  Alata,  Invernefs,  or 
Fort  George.  Thefe  two  were  the  grand  frontier 
^tions  againft  th^  enemy;  and  the  fortified  line 
of  Vefpaiiana  was  that  drawn  in  lafl  reign  againfl 
the  highlanders,  except  that  the  Romans  had  no 
town  at  Fort  Auguftus  in  the  middle,  the  they 
may  have  had  a  fixt  camp  and  forts.  The  other 
two  towns  of  the  Vacomaj^i  were  Tovocigss,  Tuefis^ 
on  the  Spey,  and  TafAstcc,  Tamia. 

^  4.  The  only  other  people  *  in  Vefpafiana  were 
tlie  EniAIOI,  Epidii^  of  Argylefhire,  who  held 
all  the  weft  of  the^  province.  Among  them  was 
the  Af^«pwo;  KoXTTog^  Lelamonius  Sintis,  or  Lx)ch 
Fy  n ;  and  the  ETr/Siw  ojxfov,  Etidium  promonioriumy  or 
Mull  of  Cantire  *•  As  to  tne  Damnii  Albani  and 
Attacotti,  whom  Richard  places  in  Argylc,  they 
were  not  there  in  Ptolemy's  jiime;  but  arrived 
about  258,  being  the  firft  Scots  frorp  Ireland,  as 
ih^ll  be  after .  ihewn.    So  much  for  die  nations  in 

^  The  Tahitu^  Gajtnt^  of  Ptolemy  were  in  prefent  Dunbar- 
tonfhire.  But  they  were  not  Piks  but  Ciunri.  i.  Becaufe 
Ptolemy  nmrks  the  jAlamonius  Siuus^  or  LochFyn,as  the  (buth* 
\veil  boundary  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Piks.  2.  Bjccaufe  the 
Cum raig  kingdom  of  Stratclyde  included  the  fouth  part  of 
Dunbartou-fiiire ;  and  Dunbarton  was  it's  capital. 

*  He6lor  Boethius  mentions  BiHgomum  caffellum  in  Laquba^ 
hria^  Hehridum  pro/ptffuj  Dounftqfagi^  id  ^^  munition}  Stepham 
froximuni.  This  nonfenfc  proceeded  from  He6lor*s  fup- 
poiing  that  Ptolemy's  Ij^erigomum  in  Galloway  ilood  here,  at 
he  alio  thought  Camuhdunum  was  in  Scotland !  Hence  our 
tales  of  Btrigon  and  Camlwy  for  fables  eafily  pafs  into  tra- 
dition. 

y^fpafians^ 
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Vefpafiaiia,  Where  only  Ptolemy  knew  toWhS,  an4 
two  of  them  as  above  Ihewn  infallibly  Rorftan. 
The  other  nations,  beginning  on  the  eaft,  and 
^oing  down  the  wdl  Ihore,  were  as  follow. 

5.  The  KANT  AT,  Qintay  on  the  Eaft  of  Rofs- 
thire,  who  had  the  Ovo&pot  Bi^vgt^  Varar  jEJluarium^ 
or  Murray  Frith,  into  Which  runs  the  river  Be^ulie, 
anciently  called  Farar,  as  ifs  vale  is  yet  ftilcd 
Strath  F^rar,  ^  Mr.  Shaw  ^  tells  :  the  Ao^a.  ^ofaixog, 
t^oxa  fluvius,  or  Loffe  frithj  now  Cromarty  frith ; 
and  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Ox&ri  Tv//j?A);,  Ripa 
yiUa^  which  was  infallibly  a  promontory  5  and  was 
that  called  Penoxullum  promontorium  by  Richard, 
ivho  in  like  manner  gives  the  Varar,  Loxa,  and 
this  pr6moiftory;  to  the  Cantas.  In  Richard  the 
name  is  CCimr^ig,'  Pen-ochely  the  high  bead;  and 
has  the  fame  meaning  with  Ptolemy's  term.  It  is 
iiow  Tarbat  Nefs.        ^     . 

6.  The  MEPTAI,  Merta^  wefe  lA  the  middle 
of  pfefent  Rbfe  Ihire,  and  having  of  courfe  no 
large  rivers,  &rc.  Ptolemy  ofily  gives  the  name. 

74  The  AOrOI,   I^gi,  an  the  fouth-e^ft  of 
SutherUnd,  had  Ih/xTtdra^iJuog^  Flafluvius,  Brora,  or 
Vynes ;  arid  R/dovS/oi;/^  ccKpov,  Verubiumfromontorium^  , 
or  Ord  of  Caithnefs. 

8.  Th^  KOPNATIOI,  Cornavii,  who  had  all 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  Thcfe  people 
Richard  calls  Carhabii;  and  fays  they  and  the 
Cantae  came  from  South  Britain,  where  were  alfo 
Cantae  in  Kent^  and  Carnabii  in  Lancajhire  !  No- 
thing more  childifli  could  be  imagined ;  for  the 
Cantae  of  Kent  were  a  B^lgic  people  5  and  the  Car- 
habii of  Lancaihire  a  Cumraig,  200  miles  dUlant 
from  them,  on  the  oppofite  Ihore  of  Britain.  The 
Cant^  of  Caledonia  had  the  fame  name  a$  thofe  of 
Kent,  another  Gothic  tribe ;  and  from  the  fame 
jcircumftances  of  their  territories  jutting  out  as  a 

^  Hift.  of  Moray,  jh  5, 
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promontory  f .  The  name  of  Gtrhabii,  fuppofing 
It  the  fWe  in  Lancafliire  and  Calthnefs^  could 
pever  originate  &om  both  being  of  one  nation. 
The  Carnabii  of  Lancafliire  were  Cumraig,  and 
the  Cumri  bad  it  is  likely  held  the  Cornabia  in 
Scotland^  and  left  a  tiame  td  it,  when  the  Fiks 
drove  them  out.  We  find  two  other  Qars  among 
thefe  Pikifb  tribes,  ^  the  Careni  and  Carnonaca* 
Caer  is  now  Welch  for  a  town,  but  how  came  the 
Welch  by  it  ?  Is  it  not  Gothic  Kior^  Lucus  *»,  % 
grove,  becaufe,  as  Caefar  tells,  the  Belgic  fortified 
towns  were  made  in  groves  ?  Is  not  what  we  idly 
term  the  Celtic  a  mere  tepoiitory  of  old  Gothic  words^ 
^hich  the  Celts  adopted  like  call  cloaths,  and  retaia 
becaufe  they  nuke  no  jpyogrefs  in  ideas,  or  iq 
Society?  If  Car  be  Celticji  how  came  fo  many 
Cars  among  the  Scythic.  nations  ?  We  find  the 
Cariniy  a  people  bearing  the  identic  natne  of  t 
yikifli  tribe,  in  that  part  of  ancient  Germany 
which  is  now  Pomerania,  as  Cluverius  flxews  :  of 
clofe  adjoining  to  the  traft  marked  in  the  DijflTer- 
tatioa  anne:^ea,  aa  that  by  which  the  Feuikim  pro- 
ceeded into  Scandinavia.  There  was  a  Carrodunum 
on  the  Tyras  j  and  dnother  on  the  Viftula.  A 
Caravacium  in  Cifalpine  GrauL  Carbilefi.  and  Gsr- 
kileta,  two  nations  of  Thrace.  Cdrdia^  ^  town  o( 
Thrace.  Carelia  is  now  a  province  of  Liyonia* 
Qirentiaz,  town  of  Pomerania.  The  CdtiaHs  were 
of  Scythic  origin.  Carmanum^  a  town  of  Cifal-r 
pine  Gaul.  Curnioloj  and  Carinthia^  proyince$ 
of  Pannonia.  Carmania  was  a  country  of  the  Afia- 
tic  Scythians.  The  Carniy  a  people  of  Noricunu 
The  Carpianh  a  Scythic  people,  between  the  rivers 
Tyras  and  Hypanis.  Carrbabia^  a  town  of  Pieria. 
Cartmundy  a  town  on  the  north  of  Zealand  ia 
Denmark.    A  hundred,  other  inllances  might  U 

t  Kani,   old  German,   a  pfmoni&ryt  or  htad-hni.     Sec 
Wachter.    Kanion^  ajhwe^  a  regivn^  0  fro^intu    U. 
^  Gloflkr.  ad  Orkoeying^  Saga*. 

given; 
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given ;  but  tbefe  fUffice  :  and  of  thefe  the  Carini, 
Carbilefi,    Carbiletse,    Carians,  Carmini,   Carnl, 
/Carpiani,  were  nations  of  Scythic  origin.  Richard 
lays  that  as  traditions  bore,  the  Cant*  and  Camabii 
iFormed  an  alliance  in  thetimeof  Oftorius,  arid  fl^id 
to  Caledonia  from  the  Roman  yoke.    What  tradi- 
tions could  reach  Ridhard's  time  concerning  thi^ 
event,  it   is   impoffible  to  conceive;  ^nd   i  will 
venture  to  fay  there  could  be  none ;  but  that  the 
fimilarity  df  names  led  him  to  this  conjefture ;  and 
he  pretended  traditions,  forfooth,  to  ftrcngthen  it* 
Oftorius  was  here  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  when 
the  Roman  arms  had  not  reached  fd  far  north  as 
the  Carnabii ;  nor,  if  fo  remarkable  an  event  had 
taken  place,  could  it  have  efcaped  the  notice  06 
Tacitus,  who,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Annals, 
relates  the  anions  of  Oftorius,  and  his  conqueft 
bf  Caradtacus,  at  due  length.    This  tale  therefore 
wants  all  probability ;  arid  even  wants  poffibility, 
when  ^^e  confider  that  the  Cantae  were  200   miles 
from  the  Carnabii,  the  former  in  prefent  Kent,' 
and  the  later  in  Lancalhire ;  the  former  a  Belgic 
people,  the  later  a  Cumraig ;  that  is  as  different 
ks  Welch   from  Englifli.     Each  of   th6fe   na- 
tions muft  have  had  a  fleet  to  tranfport  them- 
felVes ;  whiie  we  find  no  mention  in  the  ancient 
writers  pf   atay    Brifilh    nation  having    a  fleet* 
But  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  longer  in   confuting- 
idiis  drcarii  of  a  writer  of  the   Fourteenth  cen- 
tury, who  pretends  traditions  of  matters  that  hap* 
pened  in  the  Firft  !    What  the  real  traditions  con-^ 
cei*niog  Britifti  affairs  were,  we  may  judge  from 
the  frantic  pages  of  Nerinius   and  Geofrey  of 
Monmouth. 

This  large  fiation  of  the  Cornavii  had  Owsfouf- 
Sfw  ^vxfovi  Vervedrum  promontorium,  Dunfbay  Head  i 
TrtfoUi&u/*,  71  h  Opx^  uxpoc,  Tarvidum  vel  Orcas 
promontorium,  Dunnet  head ;  and  the  river  Nauao^, 
NavatiSf  or  Navern,  frotty  which  the  nariie  C6r- 
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ngvii  ill  all  likelihood  fprung  K  The  north- weft 
extremity  of  Scotland,  or  Cape  Wrath  and  it's 
neighbourhood,  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Romans^ 
;  9.  The  KAPHNOIi  Careni^  folfely  called  Cafini 
by  Richard,  were  on  the  weft  of  prefent  Rofsfliire, 
Among  them  was  that  fine  bay.  Ou^^^  xoAtt^^^ 
Volfas  Sinus y  now  Loch  Broom. 

loi  The  KAPNONAKAI,  Carnonaca^  were  in 
the  fouth-weft .  of  Rofs-ihire ;  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ituj ,  Itysj  was  in  their  country. 

1 1  #  The  KPEONE2,  CreoneSy  were  on  the  weft 
of  Invernefs  (hire. 

1 2.  The  KEPflNES,  Keroneiy  were  on  the  nortfr 
of  Argykfliirej  and  in  their  country  was'  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aoiyo^,  Longus,  n&w  Loch 
Linnhe,  or  Linny.  Such  are  the  Pikifti  tribes,  ay 
given  by  Ptolemy.     . 

It  is  well  known  that  this  geographer  commitsr 
a  prodigious  miftake  with  regard  to  the  pofition  o# 
prefent  Scotland,  making  *  it  tend  quite  to  the  eaft, 
mftead  of  running,  ftrait  to  the  north,  as  it  does  : 
fo  that  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is,  by  his  defcription, 
the  moft  northern  point  o(  Scotland ;  and  Dunnei^ 
head,  oppofite  to  the  Orkneys,  the  moft  eaftem^ 
This  miftake  is  radical,  and  runs  tbrahis  whole  de- 
fcription of  Caledonia,  affcfting  all  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  be  lays  down.  Mr.  Whitaker  dreami 
of  an  aftronomical  obfervation,  taken  at  Invernefs, 
for  which  he,  in  his  ufual  way,  quotes  Pcolemy, 
who  fays  nothing^  of  the  matter.  Had  foch  an  ob- 
fervation been  taken,  it  would  have  reftified  this 
part  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  once.  But^  as  beford 
obferved,  it  is  wonderful  that  we  have  any  ancient 
geography  at  all ;  hut  not  fo  that  what  we  have  is 
ill  of  errors.  Ptolemy's  geography  of  Germany 
and  Gaul  has  great  mifUkes ;  tho  not  fo  abfolut^ly 

.    «  So'Sir  James  DaJrymplc  thinks  in  his  renwlrks  oh', Cam- 
den's accx>unt  of  iScotland,  p.  10*5. 

^  The  famous  Roger  Bacon  m  his  geography  loag  finca 
|»lanied  Ftbiemy  for  this  prodigious  error* 
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radical  as  tjiat  refpefting  Scotland.  To  Ptolemy 
thefe  remote  regions  were  Japans,  and  Americas  j* 
and,  as  we  are  daily  reftifyirig  errors  in  our  geo- 
graphy of  diftant  regions',  it  would  be  a  niir^cle 
indeed  if  the  ancients,  who  ^yanted  all  our  inftru- 
ments  and  ikill,  ha4  npt  4llen  into  errors.  Pto-; 
lerny's  defcriptions  pf  Scotland  an4  Ireland  were 
certainly  like  our  defcriptions  of  Japan,  China, 
Kamchatka,  &c.  derived  from  merchants  and 
travellers ;  and  the  countries  being  feldom  vifited, 
n^ny  miftakes  would  of  courfe  creep  in. 

In  Ptoleniy'§  geography  of  Scptland,  the  Oy.f«- 
yoq  Tep^yixjogy  Qerman  Ocean,  wafl^es  it's  e^ft  fide, 
in  which  oppofite  Taixalium  prom^ntorium,  lye  the 
lloc^ovwu  Njf^o/  TpBig,  or  Three  lies  qf  the  Saxpns ; 
which  Claqdian,  as  above  mentioned,  confounded 
with  the  Orkneys,  tho  they  were  on  the  coaft  of 
prefent  Jutland*     The  OpKMsg^  or  Orkneys,   are 
rightly  placed  to  the  Qojth  of  Scotland,  in  the 
OKsavog   AsvKockuj^qs,    OF   Peugaledonian    ocean, 
which  Ptolemy  teljs  us  elfewhere  was  the  fame 
with  the   Sarmatic,  or  Baltic,  the  eaft  part  of 
which  lay  on  the  n^rth  pf  the  Sarmatse.     In  this 
Ocein  above  the  Orl^neys,  Ptolemyplaces  Thule, 
tt  mere  vifionary  country,  which  vanifhed  and 
withdrew   to  the  north,  ^s  difcovery  advanced. 
Ireland,  Shetland,  Scandinavia,  ancl  perhaps  Ice- 
land, ^ere  rcfpeftiyely  called  Thule  at  different 
times.    To  the  weft  of  Scotland  Ptojemy  rightly 
places  the  Hehiud  lies  ;  E6ou3«,  Ebuday  of  Lewis ; 
E&uSa  i^^och^j    Ebuda  major ^   or  Sfeey;  MaA^o^, 
MaUus^  or  Mull ;  and  Ett^^S/ov,  Epidium,  or  Jura 
and  Ua,  which  Ptolemy,  not  knowing  the  nar- 
row ftrait  between  theni,  thought  but  one  ilc  :  and 
P<?ava,  Ricina,  or  Rachlin,  on  the  npr^h  pf  Ireland. 
To  the  fouth  of  thefe  he  places  Movoa^M,  Mona^da, 
or  the  He  of  Maun^     All  thefe  lye  in  the  Oxsccvog 
lovspmg^    Oceanus  Hibernicus,    or    Iriih    Ocean. 
Richard  in  one  of  his  dreams  has  ignorantly  placed 
fthe  Oceanus  Deucaledonius  on  the  weft  of  Scotr 
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land»  not  knowing  that  Ptoletny^  lib.  VII.  had 
^xpreffly  called  it  the  fame  with  the  Oceanus  Sar- 
maticHS^  or  Baltic ;  which  lyes  to  the  north,  and 
not  to  the*  weft  of  Scotland  :  and  no  one  will  pre- 
fer the  error  of  a  blundering  monk  of  the  Four- 
teenth centiuy,  to  Ptolemy's  pofitiye  a^uthority. 
The  feas  and  iles  around  Caledonia  are  all  right 
in  Ptolemy's  account :  his  fole  errpr  lye?  in  the 
pofition  ot  the  counitry  itfelf.  •    ' 


CHAP- 
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ONE  of  the  greateft  philofophersi,  and  wifeft 
men,  whom  modem  times  have  produced, 
has  enquired  into  the  reafon  why  mankind  are  fo 
fond  of  falfehood,  as  generally  to  prefer  it  to  truth. 
He  juftly  obferves  that  this  is  owing  to  the  gr^tet 
decoration,  the  meretricious  ornaments,  ^rhich 
Wifehood  ever  bears ;  while  truth,  fimple  and 
plain,  has  no  charms  for  the  general  eye.  Truth, 
he  fays,  is  like  open  day-light, ,  which  does  not 
(how  the  mafques  and  mummeries  of  the  world,  in 
To  gaudy  a  trin^  as  the  candle-light  of  faifehpod  ^'. 
In  another  place  he  moft  juftly  remarks  that,  ^  thpre 
is  in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool, 
than  of  the  wife :  and  therefore  thofe  faculties,,  by 
which  (he  foolifh  part  of  mens  minds  is  taken,  is 
the  mofk  potent.*  Indeed  this  weaknefs  is  common 
to  the  wif^ft  of  us  :  and  thence  it  is,  that  owing  to 
pur  natural  loive  of  falfehood,  all  human  hiftory 
15  juftly  thought,  by  many  thinking  men,  to  coil- 
tain  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  fables,  than  of 
tmth.  VHiftoire  ifefi  qu^une  fable  cmvenue^  fays 
Fontenelle.  Men  are  hard,  as  marble  to  truth ;  but 
(oft  as  wax  to  every  impreffion  of  falfehood. 

Now,  in  all  philofophy,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
infallible  axiom,  than  this,  that  whenever  any 

FALSEHOOD  IS   RECEIVED  AS  TRUTH,  THE  o'ppOSITB 
f ?l^TH  MUST   OF    ABSOLUTE    NECESSITY    PASS   FO^ 

*  Lord  Bsrconi  fiiTays^  I«  On  Truth. 
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FALSEHOOD./  Thus  the  fphcrical  figure  of  the 
earth;  the  Copernican  fyftem;  the  pliarality  of' 
worlds ;  were  all  regarded  as  quite  falfe,  till  cer- 
tified beyond  a  doubt j  and  then  the  oppofite 
opinions  became  quite  fialfe.  And,  in  hiftory,  fo, 
long  as  the  voyage  of  Francus  into  France,  and' 
that  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  were  received  as  truths, 
the  real  truth  was  efteemed  complete  falfehodd. 

What  France  was  two- centuries  ago,  in  regard 
to  it's  antiquities ;  and  England  was  one  century 
ago;  fuch  is  Scotland  now:  loft  in  fable;  and 
regarding  the  truth  as  wifehood.  No  childifli 
fifif ion  can  be  mpre  abfolu^ely  Ih^wn  to  be  felife, 
than  the  fucceflion  of  kings  of  the  Scots,  frprn 
Fergus  I.  more  than  400  years  before  Chrift,  to 
Fergus  II.  503  after  him.  It  will  afterward  be 
^emonftrated,  as  (ar  as  hiftoric  demonftration  can 
go,  that  the  Old  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  far  from 
being  conquerors  of  the  Piks  in  843,  were  theoir 
felves  fubdued  by  the  Piks  in  739,  according 
to  the  Annals  of  Tighernac  and  Ulfter,  the 
moft  authentic  Irifti  document^  i  and  which  cer- 
tainly favour  the  Dalriads  npiore  than  the 
Piks,  as  the  former  were  from  Ireland.  That 
the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  ^pon  it*s  conqueft  by 
the  Piks,  in  739,  vi^nilhes  from  hiftory,  and 
dwindles  into  nullity-,  which  could  never  hav^ 
.been  the  cafe,  had  it  gtown,  ii\  power,  fo  as  iii 
843  to  vanquifti  the  Piks.  That  Kenneth,  note4 
in  our  fables,  as  conqueror  of  the  Piks,  was  real 
and  immediate  king  of  thofe  very  Pik$>  whooi 
wq  dream  that  he  conquered.'  That  the  modern 
pames  of  Sfpts,  and  Scotland,  unknown  for  th^ 
people  and  country  of  North  Britain,  till  the  year 
1910,  or  ro20,  did  not  arife  at  all  from  the  Dal- 
i;i|ds,  or  Old  Britilh  Scots  of  Beda ;  who,  on 
the  contrary,  bad  loft  t;he  name  of  Sgots,  for 
fome  centuries  before;  and  were  called  Gatbeli^ 
and  Hibernenjes^  as  terms  of  fpecial  diftindtion, 
from  the  modern- Scon,   a  name  given  to  the 

Piki 
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piks  by  later  Celtic  writers,  as  being  Scyiha^  or 
Goths y  as  were  alfo  the  Old  Scoti  of  Ireland* 
That  the  caufe  of  all  this  confufion  in  our  hiftory 
arifes  from  Iriih  churchmen,  being  our  only  literati^ 
and  hiftorians,  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  cen- 
turies,  when  this  confufion  begins  tQ  appear  ;  and 
from  other  rea(bns  after  explained*  That  till 
Kenneth  mounted  the  Pikifli  throne,  the  Dal- 
riads  were  confined  to  Argylefliire ;  and  did  no^ 
reach  over  the  other  Highlands  of  Invemefs  and 
Rofs-ftiires  till  centuries  aft;<?r ;  nor  into  Sutherr 
land,  till  the  Norwegians  left  that-  qountry.  .That 
they  never,  from  their  arrival,  till  this  hour,  ex- 
ceeded 306,090 ;  while  the  Piksj^  the  real  people  ' 
of  prefent  Scotland,  now  amQMnt  to  1,000,000, 
and  always  were  to  the  Dalriads  as  three  to  one. 
And  that  the  line  qf  Dalriadic  princes,  or  Scotilh 
Kings,  as  we  dream,  even  from  503,  to  the  time 
Kenneth  came  to  the  Piki^h  crown,  in  843,  is 
t^otally  vague,  and  unfatisfadtory,  as  might  be 
expedted  in  fuch  a  petty  monarchy,  or  rathe? 
dukedom. 

Yet  To  great  is  the  propenfion  of  the  generality 
to  falfehood,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  plum? 
^nd  pique  i^henifelves  upon  childifti  fables  con- 
cerning the  Old  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  while  the 
Piki(h  kingdqm,  fo  remarkable  in  the  pages  of 
Beda,  almoft  pafles  for  a  dream  !  It  was  not  till 
this  century  that  the  EngUpi,  fo  fuperior  to  us  in 
antiquaries,  difcovered  that  they  had  no  concern 
with  Brutus, .  and  the  Welch  fables.  The  Welch 
are  to  the  Englilh  what  the  Dalriads,  or  High-? 
landers,  are  to  the  people  of  North  Britain :  but 
with  this  prodigious  difference,  that  the  Welch, 
were  in  poffeffion  of  England  before  the  anceftorsof 
the  prefent  Englifh ;  while  the  Dalriads  did  notarrive 
inNorth  Britaintill  n\any  centuries  after  thePiks,  the 
real  ahceftors  of  the  people.  The  change  of  the  name 
l^iks  into  that  of  Scots  has  occafioned  deplorable 
ponfufion  in  bur  hiftc^.    Yet  it  is  in  deteding  an4 

fettling 
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ftttHng  A;ich  lingular  events  that  the  abilities  of  an 
entiquary  are  chiefly  to  be  exerted.  Thele  two 
Vordj  Scots  and  Scothnd  have  hitherto  totally 
ruined  our  hiftory ;  but  in  time  truth  and  good 
fcnfe  will  prevail.  To  thcfe  terms  is  it  owing  that 
we  of  Scotland  are  to  this  day  enemies  of  the 
Piks ;  and  that  our  whole  antiquifts  are  propagating 
fftlfehood.  in  order  to  dcftroy  die  hiftory  of  out 

I  muft  confefs  with  Ihame  that  thefe  prejudice^ 

clung  around  me  at  firft ;  and  that  it  was  fomc 

ikne  before  i  coufd  throw  a  candid  eye  upon  the 

Pikiih  hiftory.     After  i  clearly  faw  that  the  Pijcs 

were  the  real  a^ceftors  of  the  prefent  Scots,  i 

looked  upon  the  catalogues  of  JPikifh  kings  giveq 

hy  Fordun,  Winton,  Lynch^  and  Innes^,  with  a 

fufjncious  eye ;  and  thpught  the  account  of  014 

i^rotiih  kings  better  authenticated.     I^s  i  went 

deeper  into  the  fubjeft>  i  faw  more  and  more  un- 

eertaiBty  attending  the  lift  of  Old  Scotilh  kings, 

even  from  503  to  84.3  ;  and  new  qircumftances  to 

certify  the  feries  of  Pikiih  monarchs.     Upon  a 

careful  perufal  of  many  anpiept  hiftorians  of  Den- 

inark^  Norway,  ^nd  Sweden,  i  faw  no  better  evir 

dences  of  their  old  monarchs  preceding  the  Tenth 

ipentury  than  of  our  Pikifh  kings.     At  laft  i  began 

to  aik  myfclf  ferioufly  by  what  unaccountable  pre* 

judice  it  camp  to  pafs  that  i  looked  upon  die  Pikiih 

feries  with  quite  another  eye,  than  upon  thpie  of 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  are  no 

better  authenticated  ?  If  any  inflance  had  occurred, 

or  could  poffibly  occur,  of  fbur  different  lifts  of 

kings  being  all  forged,    and  yet  agreeing  with 

Beda,.  the  Irilh  and  Welch  Annals,  nay  in  one  in- 

ftance  with  a  German  annalift  ?    If  Scaliger,  Peta- 

vius,  or  other  chronologifls,  had  better  authority 

for  many  lifts  of  kings,  given  by  them  from  one 

iingle  writer,    and  uniyerfally  received   by  the 

learned,  than  we  for  the  feries  of  Pikifh  monarchs  ? 

How  it  <could*  come  to  pafs  that  thQ  lift  of  petty 

kings 
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kings  of  Dalriada  could  be  prererved,  ^nd  that  of 

the  monarchs  of  all  North   Britain  perifh,  while  , 

the  Old  Scots  were  not  Chriftians,  even  in  Ireland, 

till  432,  and  the  Southern  Piks  were  converted, 

as  Beda  Ihcvvs,  about  412  ;    fo  that  the  advantage 

of  the  light  of  Chriftianity  was  on  the  Pikiflj  fide  ? 

What    iour  forgers  could  arife,  fo  l]<ilful   as   to, 

follow  exadly  Beda's  account  of  the  Pikifli  eledlive 

fucceflion,  tl^at  it  was  in  the  female,  and  not  in 

the   male  line  ?  To   anfwer  thafe  queftions,  and 

others  of  the  fame  tendency,  was  to  me  utterly  im* 

poflible,  fo  i  willingly  difmifled  my  prejudices ; . 

and  repofed  my  mind  on  the  truth,    that  we  have 

as  complete  evidence  of  our  Pikilh  kings,  of  the 

kings  of  all  Scotland,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth 

century,  as  human  hiftory  affords  in  fuch  cafes : 

and  that  the  feries  from  the  Firft  century  to  the 

Fifth  is  equal,  as  that  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth 

is  fuperior,  to  thofe   of  Denmark,    Sweden,    or 

Norway,  during  that  whole  period  of  the  eight 

firft:  centuries.     In  ihort  it  was  difcovered  that  the 

only  caufe  why  the  Pikilh  feries  has  been  negledted 

by  our  hiftorians,  falfely  fo  called  ;  and,  of  courfe, 

by  our  people  in  general ;  was  the  grand  axiom 

above  mentioned,  whenever  any  falsehooi>  is 

RECEIVED  ASTRUTH,  THE  OPPOSITE  TRUTH  MUST 
OF    ABSOLUTE    NECESMTY    PASS    FOR    FALSEHOOD. 

The  Old  Scotifli  feries,  and  the  whole  puerile 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Scots,  are  as  arrant  falfehoods 
as  ever  folly  propagated,  and  ignorance  believed  ; 
and  when  thefe  were  received  as  truth,  the  Pikiflv 
feries,  and  the  real  and  fqlid  hiftory  of  the  Piks, 
to  be  found  in  the  Roman  and  other  grave  wri- 
ters,  of  abfolute  neceffity  pafled  for  falfehoods. 

The  reafons  why  the  Scotifli  fables  prevailed 
over  the  Pikilh  hiftory  it  is  eafy  to  offer.  Innes 
hasfliewn  that,  down  to  the  year  1301,  the  Pikilh 
ferie?  was  carefully  preferved,  and  given  by  our 
chroniclers  ;  who  rightly  commenced  the  Dalriadic 
feries  only  at  503  ;  and  reftrained  their  power  to 
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Dalriada,  or  Argylc,  till  84^,  when, .  by  their  ac- 
count, they  afcchdoi  the  Pikilh  throne.  In  1 301 
the  grand  difpute  with  Edward  h  of  England 
ardfe;  and  the  Highland  bards  and  genealogifts 
having,  with  their  ufual  ignorance  andvenality> 
flkttercd  their  chiefs  and  diftrift  fo  far  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  truth,  as  to  begin,  in  the  dark  period 
of  the  elevent*h  and  twelfth  centuries,  to  aflert  that 
their  own  Dalriadic  race  had  come  to  the  Pikifli 
throne  by  contjiicft;  nay  that  the  Dalriads  had 
vanquiihcd  the  Piles  feven  times  in  a  day,  and  af- 
terward devoured  the  whole  nation  at  an  entertain- 
ment**; incidents  certainly  not  true,  and  begin- 
ning now  to  Be  difcredited,  even  in  Scotland ;  the 
nominal  Sc6ts  were,  by  the  delufion  of  thefe  poor 
fenachies,  brought  to  a  fad  dilemma^  For  the 
Englifli  having  no  idea  whit  the  extirpation  ofa* 
people  could  mean,  and  being  ftrangers  to  thefan- 
guinary  romances  of  Highland  bards,  bad,  in- 
ftearf  of '^xtirpatirig  the  Britons  in  a  drcfam,  with 
their  ufual  good  fenfe,  availed  themfelves  of  thcfc 
very  Britons  to  advance  their  claim  of  great  anti- 
quity, .  in  their  pofTefllon  of  this  iland.  Edward 
commenced  with  Brutus ;  and  claitiied  by  fucccf- 
lion  of  the  EngKih  to  the  Welch  line.  '1  his  Was 
fenfe,  and  policy,  for  that  age :  but  there  is  a 
quality  called  folly>  which  is  thought  to  be  direftly 
oppofite  to  fenfe.  The  fables  of  the  Highland 
bards  had  annihilated  the  Piks,  fo  that  the  nominal 
Scots  had  no  claim  of  fucceflion.  Their  only 
clainv  was  that  of  extirpation ;  'a  claim  fo  truly 
Celtic^   that  it  could  not  have  entered  a  cool 

^  Conrocatos  itaque,  tanquam  ad  cbnvivium,  magnates  Pic- 
torum,  captata  crapulae  opportuhitate,  clavorum  extraClioDe 
quos  teoebant  tabulata  in  bancorum  concavitate,  mira  deci- 
pula,  poplitenus  comiter  et  inQprovife  lapfos,  i(atim' trucfda- 
y'erqnt.  Sicqiie  dc  duobus  populis  gens  bcllicbfior  totaflter 
evanuit. — ^So  Giraldus  Camb.  the  father  of  the  1/e,  founded 
oh  a  finailar  tale  of  Uengiil  and  the  Brkon»,  *  Septies  ufta 
die  coogredkur/ fays  Fordun.  Lyars  arc  often  detedcd  by 
failing  into  the  iwtfiffihU^  for  a  knave  is  always  a  ioDl* 

'  -Cfothic 
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Gothic    head.     *  Extirpation  !'  would  the   Pope 
and  Cardinals  have  (aid,  *  there  is  no  fuch  word 

*  in  human  hiftory  ancieut  or  modern.      To  cx- 

*  tirpate  the  people,  among  whom  an  idea  of  fuch 

*  brutal  ^vengeance  could  arife,  would  be  an  office  of 

*  humanity.*      To  veil  therefore  this  unheard-of 
claini,    the  hiftory  of  the  Piks  was  totally  funk  5 
and  the  Scots  were  afferted  to  have  been  pofleffors 
of  the  country,  by  their  name  of  Scots,  from  the 
fifth  century  before  Chrift.     Hence  fprung  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  the  hiftory  of' Scotland.     And  to  the 
wild  imagination  of  the  Highland  bards  and  fena- 
chics  are  we  indebted  for  it.     Had  the  fmalleft  ray 
of  commoa  fenfe  glanced  acrofs  their  dark  minds, 
they  muft  have  feen  that  on   the  Pikiih  hift:ory 
alon^  did  the  whole  honour  of  their  line  (land  :  and 
that  their  filly  antiquities  v^'ere  but  as  ivy  round  the 
Pikiih  column,  which,   if  the  column  fell,  would 
fall  with  it.     The  manifefto  of  the  Scotifti  lords 
to  tbe  Pope,  in  1301,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
folc   bafis  of  our  fabulous   hiftory :    and   from 
1301  to  this  hour,  being  Five  Centuries,  has  our 
ancient  hiftory  remained  a  Celtic  dream,  to  the 
laughter  and  afl:oniftiment   of  all   Europe.     For 
every  foreigner  of  the  leaft  learning,  knowing  that 
the  Caledonians  and  Piks  are  all  one  people*^;  and 
that  the  Scots  were  unknown  to  the  Romans  till 
the  fourth  century,  and  even  then  only  known  in 
Ireland  <* ;  the  whole  ancient  hiftory  of  Scotkmd, 
as  it  (lands,  being  direftly  oppofite  to  the  Roman 
accounts,  juftly  pafles  for  a  childifli  and  ignorant 
fiftion.     Such  are  the  fr^its  of  folly  and  falfehood ; 
while,  had  the  Highland  bards  and  fenachies  pre- 
ferved,  and  feduloufly  cultivated,  the  Pikifli  hif- 
tory, and  been  even  content  with  aflerting  that 

•  *  Les  Caledoniens  ne  font  point  ^  diflinguer  des  P}61s,* 
%8  D'AnvHle  Gcogr.  Aiic.  Abr,  Tome  I.  p.iio.  Sp  alfo 
Ccllarius  Geogr.  Ant.  nay^  Buchanan  Cakdonii  .  . .  planijpm^ 
Pi^ifuerunt.   lib.  I. 

*  b'Anvillc,  Schoepflin,  '&c.  5fc.    See  Part  V,  ch-  4. 
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the  Dalriadic,  or  Old  ScoUifli  line  (:a me  by  inheri- 
tance to  the  Pikifti  kingdom  ;  thefe  Scotifli  lords 
themfelves,  in  fadt  all  l^iks,  as  three  quarters  of  the 
people  were  and  are,  would  have  plumed  them- 
felves upon  the  Pikilh  hiftory ;  and  might,  from 
the  Irifli  annals,  havp  lhewn,'if  they  pleafed,  that 
the  monarchy  was  older  than  Brutus ;  and  from 
Beda,  that  the  Piks  poflefled  their  part  of  Britain, 
as  early  as  the  Welch  did  theirs.  If  the  Scotifli 
line  came  to  the  fucceffion  fo  late  as  843,  the  line 
then  on  the  throne  of  England  came  in  fo  late  as 
1 1 54,  for  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet  then  afccnded 
the  ]Englilh  throne,  by  the  fame  right  as  fome 
writers  fay  the  Scotifli  race  afcended  the  Pikifli, 
tamely,  female  inheritance.  But  the  falfehoods 
of  the  Scotifli  manifefto  ferved  not  one  purpofe 
that  the  truth  would  not  have  ferved  in  a  far 
higher  degree.  Indeed,  it  was  only  one  vvord 
which  caufed  all  this  falfehood  and  deiufion.  Had 
the  old  name  of  the  country,  Pikland,  been  re- 
tained, the  fables  of  the  Highland  bards  would 
never  have  been  infedtious.  If  William  the  Con- 
queror had  changed  the  name  of  England  to 
Norms^dy,  not  all  the  fuperior  clearnefs  of 
Englifli  hiftory  could  have  prevented  (hocking 
miftakes. 

Setting  this  weaknefs  entirely  afide,  it  is  certaia 
that  three  quaners  of  the  prefent  Scots  are  Piks ; 
and  that  the  only  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  that  of 
Pikland.  The  flighteft  enquiry  into  the  fubjeft 
convinced  me,  that  to  write  our  hiftory,  as  done 
for  thefe  five  centuries,  by  arranging  it  under  the 
line  of  Scotifli. princes,  falfely  fo  called,  is  asab- 
furd,  as  it  would  be  to  write  that  of  England 
under  the  fucceflion  of  kings  of  Wales.  Win- 
ton  indeed  faw  this  fo  early  as  1410  ;  and  has 
given  our  hiftory  under  the  Pikifli  fovereigns. 
The  Pikifli  kings  were  the  kings  of  North  Bri- 
tain. The  Old  Scotifli  kings  \yere  the  princes  of 
Argyle,  till   843,  when   Kenneth    afcended  the 
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piki(b  thrond.    I^uch  being  the  cs^^  the  plan  c^ 
conftrufting  our  hiftory,  which  firft  occurred  to 
me,  was  to  give  no  Teries  of  nionarchs  whiatever 
till  843,    but  from  the  Roman  writers,  Beda^ 
Iri(h  Annals,  &c.  to  give  every  circumftance  that 
could  be  recovered.    As  i  have  no  particular  af- 
feaioa  for  kings,  the  want  of  a  feries  of  theiii 
gave  me  no  concern ;  tho  the  hiftory  would,  in 
this  cafe,  have  had  an  afpedt  not  fo  complete,  a$ 
that  of  other  European  kingdomst    But  upon  full 
examination  of  the  fubjedt  it  was  clearly  fcen  that: 
the  feries  of  Pikifti  kinga  was  better  authenticated, 
.  than  thofe  of  the  Danift,  Norwegian,  and  S  wedilh 
fovereigns  of  the  time ;  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected in  a  country  which  became  Chri(tian  in 
the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,    while  It^^wxmk^ 
Norway j^  and  Sweden,  were  not  fo  till  the  tfenth ; 
$nd  had  no  writers  till  the  Eleventh,  while  Scot- 
land had  Iriih  writers,  Cuminiu^  and  Adomnaoy^ 
^n.  the  feventh,  befide  it's  conftant  intercourfe  with 
the  learned  eountricsL  of  England  and  Ireland.    1% 
was  alfo.  feen  that  the  feries  of  DaaiiK  kings  wa$ 
Contained  in  old  catalogues  exaftly  finutax  to  th^ 
of  our  Fikiih  monaxchs. ;  and*  wiiich  it  wa$  ufual 
to  keep  in  old'  cajlendars^  and  maf^-books.    Had 
the  Pifciih  feries  periihed,,  it  would  lytve,  been  in- 
c}eed  a  miracle ;  out  that  it  is  preCerved  and  is 
confiiOT^d  by  the  collateral  evidences  of  Cuminius^ 
Adomnan>  Beda^  the  Iriih  annallfts^  and  others^ 
&  no.  naattei;  of  wondiec.    Soon  s^er  Fordunls^ 
book    appeaiFcd    in  print,.    1684,.   Sir   Geprge 
Mackenzie's  mad  Vifion^,.  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  Scotifh  line^  raifed  a  fingpkr  party  heat  in 
Scotland,   that„  like  a.  furnace,,  burned  the  motf 
folid  proofs,  of  trurfi:  to  atfres:*    At  the  time  of  the 
Union,  fbme  hot  Englilh  writer;^  moved  qucftiona 
concerning,  the  independenx:y  of  Scodand ;.  a«d  tho 
all  men  of  fenfc  and  fcience  in  the  later  country 
began  to  ogen  their  eyes  to  thje  falfehood  of  ouf 
liiftwy,,  fa   clcarljt  evinced  by  Uiher.,    Blihog 
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Lloyd,    and  Stillingfleet,  yet  that  the   country 
had  always    been    independent,   was    a    certain 
truth,  (now  univerfally  allowed  by  Englifli  hif- 
ftorians) :     but    this   point    being    of  -(lip'rcme 
delicacy  and  importance,  there  was  great  hazard 
in*  changing  the  grounds  of  our  hiftory   at  that 
time.    And  as  Atwood,  and  odier  writers  againft 
the  independency  of  Scotland,  had  availed  them- 
felvfes  of  charters,    fince    detoonftrated    by    Ry- 
mer  and  others  to   be    palpable  forgeries  ;  the 
Scotifli  writers  had  a  political  right,  in  a  political 
qucftion,  to  ufe  their  own  old  forgeries  bn  the 
other  extreme.    This  ferment  was  not  forgotten, 
when  Innes's  valuable  Effay  on  our  Old  hiftory  ap- 
J)eared  in  1 729.    That  work  contained  fuch  proofs, 
as  ought  inftantly  t6  have  turned  the  current  of 
buT  hiftory  i  but  his  own  grofs  errors,  concerning 
the  Piks,   whom  with  Camden  and    Lloyd    he 
thought  Welch  Britons,  rendered  the  accuracy  of 
his  other  reafons  fufpicious  to  men  of  reading,  who 
knew  this  to  be  a  new  and  fictile  opinion^  diredtly 
oppolite  to  all  ancient    accounts.      Innes  being 
aUo  a  papift  and  violent  Jacobite,  his  work  became' 
on  thefe  accounts  little  acceptable,    and  almoft 
neclefted.   Our  old  hiftory  fince  thkt  time  has  only 
fallen  into  the  weak  and  ignorant  drfcuflion  of 
a  Maidand,  and  a  Guthrie  j  but  even  they  begin 
to  fliew  faint  gleams  6f  common  fenfe.    So  latd 
indeed  as    1759,    Goodal,  a  hot-brained  bigotj 
wilhed  t6  reduce  all  our  hiftory  to  it's  old  barba- 
rifm  and  ignorance,  by  his  fuperficial  introduftion 
to  Fordun ;  a  piece  which  would  have  difgraced  a 
Crazy  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  which 
all  hiftoric  evidence  is  attempted  to  be  melted 
down  in    the  aquafortis    of  diftenipered    zeal. 
The  two  Macpherfons,  confidering  themfelves  of 
the  old  Highland  race,  have  opened  their  mouths, 
and,  like  lenachies  as  they  are,  fwallowed  up  thtf 
Piks,  and  their  hiftory  at  one  mouthful :  not  by 
annihilating  the  natioHj  for  that  would  not  do  in 
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tlie    prefent  century,  but  (what  is  far  worfe,  and 
yet  more  cruel)  by  converting  the  Piks  into  Celts^ ' 
and  denying  all  the  Pikifli  hiftory ;  as  it  is  indeed 
the  grand  charafteriftic  of  the  Celts  to  put  falfehood 
as  truth,  and  truth  as  falfehood  *. 

But,  ever  fince  Innes  publiflied  the  two  old 
Pikifli  Chronicles,  all  men  of  fenfe  and  fcience 
in  Scotland  have  feen  that  upon  them,  and  their 
collateral  proofs,  the  whole  feries  of  the  kings  of 
North  Britain  preceding  843  (lands.  The  peo- 
ple qf^Scotland,  feeing  die  grofs'  folly  and  falfe- 
hood of  our  antiqyifts,  have  been  content  to  fland 
aloof,  and  laugh,  being  fick  of  the  old  nonfenfe ; 
while  no  writer  has  arifen  willing  to  undergo  th6 
vaft  toil  of  fixing  our  antiquities  upon  a  firm  bafis. 
Our  men  of  talents  have  never  been  antiquaries ; 
and  fuch  a  line  of  dunces  have  difcuffed  our  anti- 

*  Dr.  Macpherfon  attempts  to  (hew  the  names  of  Pikifli  kings 
Celtic ;  and  inftances  the  tollowing  ;  Cineoch^  or  Kenneth  ;    Oen* 
gujf  or  Angus ;  Enmgttfy  or  Hungus ;    E/fiiM,  or  Jllpin  ;,  UrguSi 
OX  Fergus  \   Canaul^  or  Conal;  Donel^  or  Dmald  l  \\i2X  is    iiovfk 
100  names,  he.  can  only  pitch  on  feven  or  eight,  and  thefe  ht 
is  forced  to  grant  are  after  Chriflianity  appeared  in  Pikland. 
But  his  error  lyes  in  fuppofing  the  Dalriadic  line  Celtic,  whereas 
it  was  Gothic;  and  the.  names  are  Gothic,  as  the  reader  will 
fee  after.     Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his   Hiftory  of  Fife,    has 
long  ago  obferved  that  the  names  of  Pikiih  kings  are  Gothic, 
not  Irilh;  and  Dr.  Macpherfoa's .  fad  (hift  of  mangling  feven 
names,  even  to  make  that  number  Irifli,  fliews  the  truth  ;  tho 
Dr.  M.  did  not  know  it.     Dr.  M.  alfo  p.  42,  43,  fights  agaioft 
the  Pikifh  lift  preceding  Brudi,  557  ^  and  iays  why  receive  itj 
when  the  fame  fragments,  which  preferve  it>  may  alfo  ferve  to 
cftablifti  the  Scoti£  kings  before  Fergus,  fon' of  Ere?     Thi 
very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  truth  \   for  thofe  fragments,  Avhich  pre- 
ferve. the  Pikifli  lift,   have  not  one  of  thefe  Scotifli  kings, 
but   begin  every    one    with   Fergus,    fon  of  Ere,    as    the 
firft  Scotifli  king.     This  man  was  a  dodor  of  divinity ;  and 
ye^»  if  he  had  afed  the  fame  freedom  in  a  private  boiinefs,  which 
he  has  in  hiftory,  he  woljld  have  been  fet  in  the  pillory.     He 
alfo  fays,  p.  16,  that  the  Chronicles,  publiflied  by  Innes,  only 
reconcile  us  to  thelofs  of  the  reft  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
true  highlander  ihould  eagerly  wifli  for  the  deftrudtion  of  all  our 
hiftoric  remains,  in  order  to  make  Oliian  and  falfehood  trium-^ . 
phant. 
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quities,  that  it  IS  no  wonder  the  fttidy  of  them  is 
difefteemed ;  and  that  a  country,  produftive  bf 
able  writers,  is  reinarkable  for  that  moft 
contemptible  6f  all  kinds  6f  ignorance,  the 
ignorance  of  it'-s  o\vn  hiftory.  The  want  of  public 
libraries  in  Scotland  is  6n^  great  caufe  of  this  ;  and 
the  inftitution  of  fifch  would  contribute  more  to 
the  real  learning  of  the  country,  riian  the  founda- 
tion of  univerfities  :  for  thofe  who  have  the  life  of 
libraries  generally  want  inclination-,  and  the  gituid 
point  is  to  open  up  to  inclination,  which  alone 
carries  a  man  thro  the  toils  of  learning,  eafy  means 
of  indulgence. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  particular  cohfideration 
of  the  catalogues  we  have  of  ourPikiih  monarchs. 
If  the  reader  be  accuftomed  to  the  Scotifli  hit 
tory,  as  it  flands  preceding  843,  he  'may,  it  is 
likely,  receive  the  plain  truths  here  prefented  with 
a  prejudiced  and  reluftant  ear.  Nothing  is  fo 
mad  as  prejudice :  and  national  prejudices,  re- 
ceived for  Five  Centuries,  form  fuch  a  confirmed 
frenzy,  as  perhaps  other  five  centuries  might,  in 
fome  countries,  be  required  to  remove.  But 
much  may  be  trufted  to  that  good  fenfe  which  is 
(hewn  by  my  countrymen  in  other  affairs  ;  and  it 
is  to  that  good  (enfe  1  appeal :  and  have  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  its  general  operation,  even  in  fo  ob- 
ftinate  a  cafe  as  this,  that  i  fliould  not  be  fur- 
prized  to  fee  even  our  Ihalloweft  writers  following 
the  true  path,  in  a  very  few  years.  If  the  reader 
does  not  drop  old  prejudices,  the  cafe  is  defperate; 
for  God  knows  that,  after  all  prejudices  are  put 
afide,  human  reafon  is  but  a  weak  affair,  and  the 
Jove  of  truth  no  ftrong  motive  with  mankind.  All 
that  is  Tequefted  of  the  reader  is  to  follow  Lord 
Bacjon's  couniel  in  fearching  after  truth,  *  to  keep 
his  mind  in  fiifperxie,  till  he  rcfolve:'  and  to 
Cake  up  this  examination,  as  the 'author  has  done, 
as  a  queftion  concerning  an  ancient  feries  of  kings 
oi   iviacedoo,    Egypt,    AlTyria,    or  of  Norway, 
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Sweden,  or  Denmark.  The  Catalogues  we  have 
of  our  Pikifli  kings  amount  to  no  leS  than  Five; 
and  are  as  follow, 

L  One  given  by  Fordun,  who  wrote  about 
1385;  and  who  does  not  mention  whence  he  had 
it.  Tliis  however  agrees  fo  well  with  Adomnan 
and  Beda,  that  it  would,  if  folitary,  fatisfy  every 
unprejudiced  mind  :  and  Langbaine  ^  has  thought 
this  alone  a  fufficient  foundation. 

II.  Winton's  account  of  the  Pikifli  kings,  woven 
into  his  Chronicle,  written  about  1410. 

III.  A  catalogue  of  the  Pikifli  kings  from  Bru- 
di,  557,  publiflied  by  Lynch,  in  his  Cambrenfis 
Eiierfusy  from  an  ancient  Irifli  tranflation  of  Nen- 
nius. 

IV.  A  catalogue  publiflied  by  Innes,  from  the 
Regiftrum  SanSli  Andrea^  written  1251. 

V.  The  moft  complete,  important,  and  au- 
thentic, is  the  Chronicon  Regum  Pictorum, 
publiflied  by  Innes,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Colbertine, 
and  now  in  the  king  of  France^s  library,  written 
in  the  Fourteenth  century ;  but  perhaps  this  part 
tranfcribed  from  one  of  the  Ninth.  This  MS. 
was  formerly  in  the  colleftion  of  Cecil  Lord  Bur- 
leigh; is  now  in  the  French  king's  library,  N* 
4126  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it's  contents  in  the 
Appendix. 

AH  thefe  catalogues  differ  in  fome  few  points  ; 
a  clear  proof  that  not  one  of  them  was  tranfcribed 
from  any  of  the  others.  Thefe  variations  will  be 
marked  in  the  next  chapter.  The  moft  remark- 
able is  that  I,  II,  and  IV,  cut  off*  no  lefs  than 
Fourteen  kings;  between  Cruthen  the  firft,  and 
Gilgidi  the  fixteenth,  but  whom  they  make  the 
fecond.  For  this  the  Scotifli  tranfcribers  had  two 
reafons.  .  i .  By  thus  reducing  the  number  of  Pikifli 
kings>    they  abridged    the  date  of  the   Pikifli^ 

'  Chron.Keg.  Pi£k.  in  his  Eknchus  Ant»^Alhi§H.  una  cum  £n^ 
Regum  Pi^vrum  Cbronic9*  Londini,  1673,  8?o. 
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monarchy,  and  made  it  pofterior  to  the  imaginary 
«ra  of  the  Scoiifh.  2.  Brudi  Bout,  the  15th 
king,  is  faid  in  the  genuine  Chronicle  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  thirty  fovereigns  of  Ireland, 
which  could  only  be  by  conqueft ;  and  the  Irifli 
origin  of  the  Old  Scots,  being  anciently  as  cer- 
tain, and  well  known,  as  the  light  of  day^  the 
Scotifh  tranfcribers  could  not  hear  of  this  aflertion, 
fo  dalhed  out  this  monarch  and  his  predeceflbrs, 
all  fave  Cruthen,  who  was  fo  well  known  as  the 
firft  Pikilh  fovereign,  that  the  Irifli  called  the  Piks 
Cruthenichj  after  his  name;  as  they  called  the 
Dalreudini  from  Reuda,  and  applied  many  other 
names  of  kings  to  different  tribes  and  nations. 
But  that  Number  V.  as  it  is  the  moft  full  and  com- 
plete in  all  refpects,  fo  is  alfo  the  moft  authentic, 
Inncs  has  fliewn  by  thefe  arguments. 

L  The  number  of  kings  from  Cruthen  to  Con- 
ftantin,  is  by  the  moft  ancient  Irifli  annals  faid  to 
amount  to  Seventy.  This  is  exa<fHy  the  number 
in  this  invaluable  record ;  while,  by  the  lift  given 
by  Fordun,  they  are  but  Fifty-eight ;  by  Winton's 
account,  whicli  is  quite  imperfeft,  ftill  fewer  i  and 
by  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  only  Fifty-two. 

II.  IJiis  Catalogue  alone  perfeftly  coincides 
with  other  authentic  writers,  while  the  others 
differ  widely.  Beda  inforpis  us,  that  the  year  of 
Chrift  565  concurred  with  the  Ninth  year  of 
Brudi,  fon  of  Meilochon,  king  of  the  Piks. 
Thence  it  foUow^s  that  Brudi  began  his  reign  in 
the  year  557  ;  and  this  is  a  fixt  and  impoitant 
^poch,  to  which  all  the  other  reigns  may  be 
referred. 

I.  All  writers  agree  with  Beda,  that,  in  68^, 
Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  was  flain  in 
batde  by  the  Piks ;  and  the  ancient  additions  to 
Nennius  fay  it  was  by  ISrudi,  king  of  the  Piks,  that 
Egfrid  was  killed.  Now  by  this  Chronicle,  the 
reign  of  Brudi,  fon  of  Bili,  began  676,  and 
ended  697.,;;  While,  by  Fordun's  lift,  this  king 
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began  to  I'eign  in  660,  and  reigned  only  eleven 
yearsj  of  till  671. 

2.  Geolfrid,  abbot  of  Wiremouth,  wrote  his 
famous  letter  about  Eafter,  and  the  Tonfure,  to 
Naitan,  king  of  the  Piks  in  715.  Beda.  And  this 
agrees  perfeftly  with  the  chronology  of  this  chroni- 
cle^ according  to  which  Naitan,  fon  of  Derili,  or 
Nethan  III.  reigned  from  712  till  727.  While,  by 
Fordun's  catalogue, .  Naitan  ended  his  reign  in 
703  ;  and  by  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's  did  not 
begin  to  reign  till  747.  So  that  they  muft  be 
both  wrong,  and  the  Chronicle  alone  exaft. 

3 .  The  death  of  Unguft,  fon  of  Verguft,  king 
of  the  Piks,  is  fixt  to  the  year  761,  by  a  (horn 
Chronicle  at  the  end  of  Beda,  and  by  Roger  Hove 
den,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  Now  this  agrees 
exadly  with  thisPikilh  Chronicle  ;  according  to 
the  fupputation  of  which  the  death  of  Unguft 
happened  juft  that  year  761.  While  by  Fordun's 
catalogue,  it  would  have  been  737;  and  by  the 
Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  about  the  year  800. 

4.  Kineod,  king  of  the  Piks,  gave  a  retreat  in 
his  kingdoms  to  Alcred,.  king  of  Northumberland, 
expelled  from  his  throne  in  77 j,  according  to 
Roger  Hoveden,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  The 
very  name  of  this  Kineod  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any,  of  the  catalogues,  fave  this,  and  the  one  given 
by  Lynch.  And  in  this  Chronicle  the  death  of 
Kineod  is  placed  in  775,  in  which  Roger  and  Si- 
meon alfo  agree. 

Thefe  arguments,  invincible  as  truth,  muft 
eftablifti  the  great  fidelity  and  authenticity  of  this 
Chronicle  beyond  all  pofTibility  of  doubt,  even 
with  the  moft  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  Upon  this 
Chronicle  alone  then  muft  our  feries  of  Pikifli 
kings  be  given  ;  and  all  thfe  reft  be  referred  to  it, 
as  an  infallible  ftandard.  This  Ihall  be  done  in 
the  next  chapter :  but,  before  proceeding  further, 
as,  in  fo  eflential  a  point  as  the  feries  of  Pikifh 
monarchs,  the  kings  of  North  Britain,  no  Ihadow 
of  doubt  (hould  be  left,  a  few  arguments  Ihall  be 
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offered  for  the*  authenticity  of  this  feries.     No 
one,  whofe  mind  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,   can 
indeed  qucftion  a  ferics  of  monarchs  eftabliflied 
in  general  by  no  lefs  than   Five  Chronicles,  all 
bearing  intrinfic  marks  that  they  are  not  copied 
from  ^ch  other  ;  nor  from  any  forged  archetype ; 
but  the  following  confiderarions  are  offered,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  remove  all  prejudice.    For  to  him, 
who,  looks  into  thefe  monuments  with   the  fame 
freedom  of  mind  that  is  applied  to  a  lift  of  Ma- 
cedonian or  AlTyrian  kings,  the  only  wonder  will 
be  what  diftcmpercd  fancy  could  fuggeft  a  doubt 
on  the  occalion.     That  he  who  believes  in  the 
Scotilh  feries  will  not  credit  the  Pikilh,    that  a 
believer  in  Oflian  will  not  credit  authentic  records, 
is  indeed   a  natural  confequence.     For  to  weak 
jninds,  by  a  perverlion  of  mental  vifion,  truth 
feems  falfehood,  and  falfehood  truth.:  and'  it  is 
ever  found  that  when  falsehood  is  received  as 

TRUTH,    THE  OPPOSITE   TRUTH  MUST  OF  ABSOLUTE 
JJECESSITY  pass  FOR    FALSEHOOD. 

I,  The  reafon  why  the  Fikifli   feries  has  been 
neglcfted,  is  the  change  of  the  name  of  Piks  for 
that  of  Scots  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the 
fables  which  our  Irifli  Chroniclers  built  upon  that 
change.     No  Pik,  or  Lowlander,  can  be  difcovered 
as  a  writer,  till  two  centuries  after  this,  when  the 
-very  name  of  Pik  and  Pikland  was  loft  in  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  that  period  ;  and  in  1291  we  find 
the  name  of  Scots  had  fo  far  operated,  that  the 
Piks,  or  Lowlanders,   were  fighting  like  bedla- 
mites for  the  name  of  Old  Scots,  and  gravely  in- 
plying  their  own  extirpation!  Now  to  truft  thefe 
Celtic  fenachies  with  the  real  hiflory  of  a  country, 
would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fearch  for  the  hiflory  of 
England  in  Geotrey  of  Monmouth.     Tryth  and 
falfehood  are  totally  heterogeneous;  and  as,  in 
Geofrey  of  Monmouth,   the  real  and  folid  hiflory 
of  Britain  is  quite  funk,  and  a  feries  of  Celtic  lyes 
given  in  place  of  it^  that,  by  utterly  extinguifliing  the 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  the   Englilh,  exalt   the   Welch,  who 
were  ever  confined  to  a  corner  of  Britain, 'to  the 
greateft  glory,  fuch  was  exaftly  the  cafe  with  our 
hiftory.     Alas,  (uch  aftually  it  is^!  For  let_the  rea- 
der fuppofe     for  a  moment  that  Beda,   and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  (only  two  little  books),'  had  pc- 
riihed,  as  no  other  Englilh  hiftorians  arofe  till  the 
Twelfth  century,  Geofrey   o(  Monmouth  would 
infallibly  have  beea  followed  in  all  things,  as  he 
really  was  in  nioft  till  this  very  century  ;    and  the 
hiftory  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  Beda  alone, 
from  whom  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
taken,    would  at  this  hour  have  been  like  the  hif- 
tory of  Scotland,  a  mere  Celtic  dreani.     Pikland 
produced  no  Beda ;  and  of  fo  vaft  importance  is 
literature  to  a  country,  that  one  literary  man  may, 
like  a  petty  deity,   give  a  whole  nation  fame,  and 
it's  conftant  attendants,  power  and  dignity*     And 
the  want  of  one  literary  man  may  fink  a  country  in 
the  eyes  of  all  other  nations;    and  reduce  it  to  al- 
moft  a  non-exiftence.     What  the  Englifh  are  to 
the  Welch,  fuch  are  the  people  of  North  Britain 
to  the  Highlanders.     And  as  the  real  hiftory  of 
England  has  quite  perifhed,  if  regarded  only  in  the 
Weleh  accounts  ;   fo  has  our  hiltory  in  the  High- 
land vifions. 

2.  Beda  tells  us,  that  the  Pikifti  eleftivft  fuccef- 
(ion  of  kings  was  in  the  female  line,  from  all  anti-- 
quity,  and  retained  to  his  time. .  This  fucceffion 
Ihall  be  further  confidered  afterward ;  but  it  fuf- 
fices  here  to  remark,  that  by  this  mode  no  fon  was 
fucceffor  to  his  father;  but  the  lifter's  fon,  daughter's 
fon,  or  next  heir  chofen  on  the  female  fide.  Now 
the  feries  of  Pikilh  kings  fully  accords  with  this 
account.  To  Druft,  fon  of  Erp,  fucceeds  Talorc, 
fon  of  Aniel,  &c.  to  Brudi,  fon  of  Bili,  fucceeds 
Tharan,  fon  of  Entifidich  ;  and  to  him  Brudi, 
fon  of  Dcrili,  &c.  To  a  free  mind  this  minute, 
but  important,  coincidence  muft  afford  an  infalli- 
ble proof  of  veracity. 

Vol.  I.  ^      QL4  3.  The 
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3.  The  Catalogue  of  Pikifh  nionarchs,  given 
by  Lynch,  from  an  old  Irifli  MS.  of  Nennius,  per- 
feftly  agrees  with  the  moft  important  Pikiflb  Chro- 
jiicle.  Number  V,  fave  that  in  one  or  two^laces 
the  number  of  years  affignecl  ^o  3.  reign  vary.  The 
other  Catalogues  all  differ  fo  much  among  iherU' 
fclves,  as  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  could 
pot  be  copied  from  each  othcrj  nor  from  one  arche- 
type :  and  yet  all  agree  fo  far  as  fully  to  confirm 
the  veracity  of  the  whole  feries.  Were  any  forgery 
in  the  cafe,  this  could  never  have  happened  but 
by  fpecial  miracle  j  which  it  is  humbly  prefumcd 
no  one  will  fuppofe  to  have  been  wrought  on 
^his  occafion. 

4.  The  Ffaltair  Cdjbaih  a  Metrical  Chronicle 
of  the  kings  of  Dalnada,  compofed  by  the  bard, 
px  fenachy  of  Malcolm  III.  1056,  as  the  conclu- 
iion  bears  f  the  Leabhair  Dromnafnada  \  book  of 
Ltcan;  and  pther  Irifh  moriuments  ;  all  agree 
that  thefe  were  Seventy  kings  of  the  Piks  pre- 
peding  Conftantin.  The  invaluable  catalogue, 
Number  V,  gives  juft  this  number :  and  it  alfq 
f  gree?  in  four  grand  epochs  with  Beda,  Hoveden, 
^imeqp  pf  Durham,  and  other  early  Englifli  wri- 
ters ;  proofs  pf  authenticity,  which,  in  any  other 
pafe,  vyopW  be  held  infallible :  and  which  could 
jiot  have^hiappened  in  a  forgery,  favp  by  a  fiic- 
peffion  pf  miracle?.  This  piece  muft,  if  a  forgery, 
have  been  compofed  ejthpr  before,  or  after,  the 
Twelfth  century  J  when  the  greatcf  number  of 
the  abqye  autjiprs  appeared.  If  before,  then  they 
(Copied  it;  if  after,  tl;e  forger,  who,  a§  appears 
from  his  produ&ion,  could  hardly  fpell  a  Latin 
word,  W2^5  converfant  iq  all  the  IriQv  and  Englilh 
hiftorians  j  ^nd  fp  ikilfu|  as  to  accommodate  his 
whole  prpduftiou  to  thern,  That  the  Irifh  Anna- 
lifts,  and  Hoyeden,  and  Simepn,  followed  this 
catalogue,  suid  accpnimodated  their  narration 
and  dates  to  it|  in  events  of  which  no  veflige  is 
\o  be  found  in  it,  the  moft  overheated  imagina- 
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tion  will  never  conceive.    And  that  a  forger  fiiould 
arife  in  the  Fourteenth  century,  who  had  carefully 
fludied  unique  Irilh  MSS,   Beda,  Simeon  of  Dur-^ 
ham,    and   Hoveden,    and    with  an  art,   which 
has  all  the  fimplicity  of  truth,  had  adapted  his 
whole  feries  to  thefe  writers ;  nay  to  Four  other 
Pikifli  catalogues ;  is  yet  more  impoflible  than  th^ 
former.     But  no  man,  whofe  prejudices  have  not 
quite  extinguifhed  his  rationality,  canfuppofe  either 
of  thefe  cafes.     And  the  point  comes  at  once  to 
this  iffue.     Either  this  Pikifli  Chronicle  is  a  for- 
gery,   and  it's  coincidences  with  the  beft  and  moll 
authentic  writers,   are  miracles :  or  it  is  mofl:  true 
and  authentic ;  and  it's  coincidences  with  fuch  wri- 
ters are  natural,  neceirary,.and  unavoidable.     Let 
the  reader  chufe ;  after  taking  this  certain  truth 
along  with  him,  that  all  hiftoric  forgeries,  yet  dif- 
covered,  have  violated  chronology,  and   claflied 
with  authentic  authors ;  and  that  if  this  forgery 
alone  had  none  of  thefe  marks,  it  would  be  a  mira- 
cle ;  but  that  it  alone  confirms,  and  is  confirmed 
by  all  authentic  authors,  whofe  fubjeft  interferes, 
is  fomething  more  miraculous  than  a  miracle.     If 
a  foreigner  happens  to  look  into   this  work,  he 
may  with-  reafon  think  meanly  of  the  author's 
judgement,  for  infifting  on  a  matter  which  would 
appear  fo  clear  at  firft  in  the  hiftory  of  Denmark, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,    France,  or  any  country 
where  ancient  hiftory  is  cultivated :  but  he  will 
pleafe  to  reflefl:,  that  in  Scotland  ancient  hiftory  is 
loft  by  the  prejudices,  falfehood,   ignorance,  and 
indolent  fuperficiality,  of  our  writers.     And  that 
with  us  the  whole  power  of  reafoning   muft  be 
employed  to  eftablilh   truth,   which,    in   learned 
and  unprejudiced  countries,  eftablifties  itfelf. 

5.  We  have  Five  Catalogues  of  Pikifli  kings, 
ALL,  tho  different,  confirming  each  other.  Sca- 
liger,  Petavius,  and  others  of  the  greateft  learning 
ami  moftfevere  judgement,  have,  in  many  cafes, 
given  a  fefic?  of  ancient  kings,  from  only  oneW^i 
^ ^  and 
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and  that  feries  has  yet  been  univcrfally  received, 
and  paffes'  every  wheie  current^  as  undoubted 
HiftcMTic  Truth*  In  the  nanie  of  common  fenfe,  is 
one  finite  lift,  given  by  one  fingle  author,  who 
in  fomc  inftances  wrote  a  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  after  the  feries  elded,  to  be  preferred 
to  Five  fevcral  lifts,  all  confirming  each  other, 
and  confirmed  by  authentic  ancient  authors  ;  and 
written , within  four  and  five  hundred  years  after 
the  feries  clofed,  nay  according  to  all  appearance 
iranfcribed  from  cMriginals,  written  when  the  feries 
cxift€d>  For  tho  the  Piks  uicd  no  letters,  yet 
they  had  Welch  and  Irilh  churchmen  among  them, 
from  the  Fifth  century,  who  did  ufe  letters* 

6v  We  muft  deny  all  hiftoric  evidence,  if  we 
rfcny  the  Piks  to  be  Goths  from  Scandinavia. 
Now  many  of  the  names  of  PikiQi  kings  are  thcr 
Tcry  fame  found  in  Runic  monuments,  and  may 
be  all  traced  in  the  Gothic,  as  i  have  efpecially 
traced  all  their  epithets  in  that  language ;  for  which 
KC  next  chapter,.  This  adds  great  authenticity  to 
rfie  Chronicon  Pictorum* 

7.  Tho  the  Danes  and  Swedes  had  no  letters, 
till  the  Tenth  century,  for  the  ridiculous  antiquity 
affigned  to  the  Runic  monuments  with  infcriptioos 
is  now  difpeiled  «,  yet  all  allow  the  lift  of  Daniih 
and  Swedifli  kings  to  be  authentic  from  the  Sixth 
century.  How  were  they  preferved?  By  fongs 
and  tales;  by  hiftoric  bards,  and  genealogfts» 
That  hiftoric  fongs  were-  common  among  the 
'  German  Goths,  is  clear  from  Tacitus  ^.  From 
fuch  fongs  did   Saxo  Grammaticus  compofe  hi$ 

JT  Diffcrt  dc  orig.  Rua.  in  Colle(5t.  Diff.  de  Ant.  Sueci*  io 
libl.  Regia.  Runic  letters  were  in  common  iile  in  Scandinavia, 
t)  late  as  the  15th  century.  Vei^fitius  Fonunaius,  about 
550,  knew  them  in  Gaul,  whence  they  paiTed  to  Germany, 
bmt  apparently  did  not  reach  Scandinavia  tUi  the  Nijith  ceo- 
fury,  at  the  ibonell. 

^  Celebrant  carrainibus  antiquis,  quo,d  unum  apud  illo^ 
meowriaB  et  annalium  genus  efl  &c.  T^it.  Geirn. 

hiftory; 
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hiftory;    and  he  produces  them  conftantly    as 
vouchers.     But  they,  are  mingled  with  fiftion, 
and  Saxo's  hiftory  of  Hamlet  i'mmortalifed  by 
Shakfpere,  and  which  by  Saxo's   account  hap- 
pened before  our  aera,  is  palpably  taken  fromabal* 
lad,  written  not  above  fifty  years  before  Saxo  ;  for 
it  mentions  a.v;ood  between  Scotland  and  England  5 
and  there  was  a  fea  till  after  10 10,  when  the  name 
of  Scotland  was  firft  given  to  North  Britain.  Saxo 
indeed,   in   another  place,  following  a  real  old 
ballad,  calls  prefent  Scotland  Petiay  or  Petland  K 
The  danger  therefore  was  that  hiftoric  fongs  were 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  romantic  ballads,  as    ^ 
Saxo  has  done  always.     The  true  feries  of  kings 
was  that  preferved  by  the  genealogifts,  who  at 
coronations,  and   other  folemn  events,  repeated 
the  feries  in  barren  verfe,  which  only  bore  the 
•  names  and  years  of  the  reign.     Thefe  hiftoric  lifts 
are  eafily  known  from  this  peculiarity,  and  their 
having  no  ornaments   nor  incidents  whatever,  as 
fliall  be  more  fully  mentioned  prefently.     They 
were  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries, 
when  learning  appeared  in  the  northern  kingdoms, 
^s  it  then  began  to  revive  in  others,  tranflated  into 
l^tin ;    or  Latin  catalogues  made  firom  theni, 
Thefe  Latin  catalogues^  which  in  the  Danifli  hif- 
tQry  exaftly  refemble  the  Scotifli,  have  been  care- 
fully coUefted,  and  cfteemed,  as  they  are,  the  folc 
fpundations  of  the  real  hiftory  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  lateft  hiftorians  follow  them  only ;  and  reje6t 
the  romances  of  Saxo,  and  others.     Pikland  was 
a  kingdom  at  leaft  as  powerful  as  ancient  Denmark; 
and  inhabited  by  the  very  fame  people.     The  fame 
manners  muft  have   prevailed;    and    the   lift  of 
kings  muft  have-  been  conftantly  repeated  arid  pre- 
ferved.    But  the  Dalriadic  bards  came  in  time  to 
h^  preferred  by  our  princes,  as  their  fpeech  was 

>  Lib,  IK.  p.  171,  edit.  Steph.  •Scotiae  ac  Petiae,' that  is 
Ireland  and  jPikland.  He  is  fpeakinj;  of  Re^nar  Lcdbrog, 
iabom,83o, 

a  written 
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4  written  one,  ^nd  more  polilhed  than  the  Pikifti,  an 
unwritten  tongue  :  but  thefe  bards,  accuftomed  only 
to  the  Dalriadic  feries,  would  continue  to  repeat 
it;  as  we  find  the  bard  of  Malcolm  III.   do  in 
the  poem   of  this   very  kind,  which,  is    extant. 
And  this  bard  contents  himfelf  with  barely  men- 
tioning that   Seventy'  Piki(h  kings  had.  reigned 
over  Pikland,  from  Cathluan,  an  epithetic  name 
which   the   Irifti   writers  give  to  Cruthen*^,  the 
founder  of  the  Pikilh  monarchy,  to  Conftantin. 
At   the   coronation  of  Alexander  IIL   1249,  ^^ 
find  all  mention  of  the  Pikilh  kings  dropt ;  for  a 
highlander  on  that  occafion  repeated  the  famous 
genealogy  of  that  monarch  in  profe,  which  is  pre- 
lerved  by  Diceto,  Fordun,   and  others :  in  which 
he  is  traced  in  the  Dalriadic  line  of  kings.     Thus 
were  the  highland  fenachies,  a  fet  of  the  moft  ig- 
jiorant  and  crazy  ftroUers  that  ever  difgraced  a 
country,  totally  to  bury  our  genuine  hiftory ;  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  Celtic  edifice  of  falfehood 
and  nonfenfe,  which  we  call  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  Scotland.      Utter  falfehood  was   received  as 
truth ;  and  the  truth  of  confequence  began  to  pafs 
for  falfehood.     But  as  the  Danes  in  laft  century 
believed  in  Saxo,  whom  they  had  credited  for  Five 
Centuries,  but  now   univerfally  allow  five  or  fix 
Ihort  lifts  of  their  old  monarchs,  exaftly  refembling 
thofe  of  our  Pikifti  kings,  and  but  lately  recovered, 
like  thefe,  from  old  manufcripts,  to  be  the  fole 
foundation  of  their  genuine  hiftory,  fuch  will  be 
our  cafe.     And   if  a  few   Goodals  in   Scodand, 
and   Lyfchanders  in  Denmark,    rife  to   oppofe 
forgery  to  truth,  they  will  foon  fink  into  utter 
contempt ;  for  tho  mankind  are  prone  to  falfehood, 
yet  in  all  hiftory  truth  has  always  prevailed  in  the 
end.     Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  Scotland  alo^ie 

*  So  the  Greeks,  as  Herodotus  %8,  caUed  the  CandauJ« 
of  the  Lydians  MyrHlus. 

will 
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will  ever  deny  to  found  it's  real  hiftory  upon  that 

broad  and  folid  bafis  of  Gothic  fenfe,  and  fobriety 

of  mind,' ppon  which   that  of  other  European 

kingdoms  ftands ;  or  be  content  along  with  the 

Welch  and  old  Irifh,  inftead  of  real  antiquities, 

to  hold  out  to  the  laughter  and  derifion  of  Europe 

a"  romance  of  Celtic  nonfenfe.     Men  who  fofter 

fuch  prejudices,  are  the  bittereft  enemies  of  their 

country  ;  for  they  keep  it's  hiftory  out  of  that  of 

Europe  :  and  no  foreigner  has  meddled  with  our 

ancient  hiftory,  or  ever  introduced  it  into  univerfal 

hiftory,  or  indeed  ever  mentioned  it  but  with  fcorn. 

Hence   the  refpeft  due  to  the  nation  is  violated  ; 

and  it's  fame  and  honour  deftroyed  in  the  eyes  of 

other  nations, ' 

8.  The  importance   of  the   Pikifh  monarchy, 
whofe  kings  are  never  mentioned  by  Beda,  a  co- 
temporary  writer,  but  with  fome  epithet  of  great 
power*,  and  which  was  the  largeft  in  Britain,  for 
it  exifted   during   the   Heptarchic  Times,    may 
warrant  us  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been 
indeed  miraculous,  if  we  had  not  even  a  lift  of 
it's  kings.     We  have  lifts  of  thofe  of  every  hep- 
tarchic kingdom,  iiay  of  the  petty '  kingdom  of 
Dalriada :  we  have  lifts  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  nay  of  the  judges  of 
Iceland,  and   of  the   Orkney,    and   Ferroe    iles. 
Was  Pikiand  alone,  a  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  thefe 
countries,  fpecially  marked  for  oblivion  by  nature? 
What  lunacy  of  prejudice  can  infer  that  lifts^of  the 
petty  kings  of  the  old  Scots  in  Dalriada,  are  in- 
fallibly true ;  aiid  thofe  of  the  monarchs  of  North 
Britain,  found  in  the  very  fame  MSS,  and  fup- 
ported  by  Englilh  and  Irifti  authorities  (which  the 
former  contradift),  are  falfe  ?  What  amulet,  what 
magic  charm,  is  there  in  the  names  of  Scot  and 

^  Regnante  Piflis  Bridio  lilio  Meilochou  Rege  potcntiflimo. 
ni.'4.  DoQiino  excellentifllaio,  et  glorioiifiiino  regi;  Naitano. 
V.  224 

•  Scotland, 
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Scotland,  that  ihould  lead  ignorant  znti  fuperficial 
minds  to  take  truth  for  fallehood,  and  faliehood 
for  truth  ?  Becaufe  falfehood  has  remaintd  for 
five  centuries,  is  it  lefs  falfe  than  at'iirfl  ? 

9.  The  beft  catalogue  of  our' Pikiih  kings  was 
found  in  a  manufcrlpt  which  had  belonjged  to 
Lord  Burghley,  and  which>  as  it  c&iefly  relatesto 
Scotifh  affairs,  had  in  all  appearance  been  brought 
from  Scotland.  As  it  was  written  ^abom  the  year 
1350  ",  after  the  expeditions  of  Edward  I.  it  feems 
uncertain  how  it  pafled  into  England.  The  Re- 
.  gifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  ^another  catalcgue 
was  found,  ends  1251.  Fqrdun's  catalogue  of 
Pikifli  kings  differs  from  both  thefe,  and  could 
not  be  copied  from  either.  Winton's  differs 
from  all  the  three ;  and  is  not  copied  from  the 
Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  Innes  lays,  but  was 
apparently  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  fnonaftery  ia 
-LocMeven,  of  whic-h  Winton  'was  Prior;  for 
Maul'Of  Melgum,  in  his  inaccurate  hiftoryof  the 
Piks,  fays  he  had  his  account  of  the  Pikilh 
kings,  from  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  St. 
Andrews,  and  Lochlcven.  Thefe  MSS.  like 
fome  others  which  totally  aboliihed  the  Scotiflv 
antiquity,  arid  eftabliflied  that  of  the  Piks,  are 
fufpedled  to  have  been  wilfully  deftrpyed  \}J 
frantic  zeal,  for  the  Scotilh  Jiame.  Now  all  thefe 
Chronicles  muft  have  been  neceffarily  tranfcribed 
from  ancient  lifts;  for  after  the  name  of  Scot- 
land was  given  to  the  country,  about  xoio,  the 
Pikifti  name  gradually  vanKhed.  In  1138,  at 
the  WaVof  the  Standard,  we*  find. the  laft  men- 
tion of  the  Piks  in  hHlory;  and  the  name  was 
then  confined  to  ^  the  people  of  Galloway,  who, 
till  that  century,  had  been-  independant  Piks  un- 
der their  own  princes,  the  lords  of  Galloway,  and 
thus  had  efcaped  the  denomination  of  Scots  then 
given  to  the  other  Piks.    After  1 39 1  no  nominal 

«  See  it's  contents  in  the  Appendix.     • 
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Scottfhtiian  would  have  fought  to  honour  tlic 
Piks,  tho  his  real  anceftors,  at  the  expence  of  >thc 
Scots  his  name-fathers  :  far  lefs  have  forged  chro- 
nicles for  that,  purpofe.     If  thefe  catalogues  were 
forged,  it  muft   nave  been   in  the  Eleventh  or 
Twelfth  century,  before  the  Pikifli  name  was  loft 
in  the  Scotifh.     And  they  could  only  be  forged  by 
Piks,    who  gloried  in  the  name.     Now, let  the 
reader  conceive,  if  he  can,  four  fuch  ikilfui  for- 
gers to  arife  among  the  Piks,  an  illiterate  people, 
as  to  compofe  theCe  four  catalogues,  differing  in, 
themfelves,  atid  yet  agreeing  fo  far,  as,  with  all 
the  fimplicity  of  truth,  to  eftablifti   each  other ; 
and  the  beft  of  them  wholly  confirmed   by  the 
Englifli-and  Irlfli  ancient  authors.     St.  Andrcw*s 
and  Lochleven  were  founded  and  protefted  by 
Pikifli  kings;  it  was  therefore  moft  natural  that 
they  ihould  cherifli  the  memory  of  their  benefac- 
tors; and   the  finding  catalogues  of  thefe  kings, 
at  thefe  places,  is  a  confirmation  of  their  truth,  ^at 
the  fame  time  that  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andiew^s, 
being  written  after  the  name  of  Scots  had  prevai|ed, 
we  find  the  catalogue  mutilated,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Scots  over  the  Piks  afferted ;  a  further  confir- 
mation of  it's  truth  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
The  book  in  which  the  real  ancient  Chronicle  of  the 
Piks,  confirmed   by  the  old    Engliih  and  Irifli 
writers,  as  above  fliewn,  is  preferred,  i  fufpeQ:  to 
have  belonged  to  fome  religious  houfe  in  Galloway, 
where  the  Pikifh  name  remained  in  full  vigour  In 
iigS,  and  to  all  appearance  long  aft6r.      And 
that  this  chronicle  in  particular  is  -no  forgery,  hfes 
been  fully  (hewn  above ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
intrinfit:  evidence  is   very  fl:rong,    it's   fimplicity 
being  extreme.     Nay  this  very  catalpgue  muft 
'  have  been  tranfcribed  by  fome  nominal  Scotifli* 
man,  for  in  another  place  of  the  MS.   he  afferts 
the  extermination  of  the  Piks,  by  the  Scots,  and 
has  a  declamation  agatnfi;  the  fins  of  the  Pikifli 
nation,  which  brought  them  to  this  utter  defl:ruc- 

tion. 
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tion.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  written  by 
ti  nominal  Pik;  but  tranfcribed  from  an  older 
copy,  like  the  other  pieces  in  that  coUedkion^  by 
fome  nominal  Scotilhipan  :  and  no  Scotifliman 
would  forge  a  feries  of  kings  in  which  a  Pikiih 
conqueft  of  Ireland  was  afferted  ;  and  fuch  great 
antiquity  given  to  the  Piks  above  the  Scots. 

I  o.  1  he  Southern  Piks  between  the.  Forth  and 
the  Grampian  hills,  or  of  prefenc  Fife,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  by 
far  the  moft  populous  tradt  of  Pikland,  were  con- 
verted to  Chriilianity,  by  St.  Ninian,  about  412, 
as  Beda  (hews.  In  565  the  Northern  Piks  were 
converted,  as  the  fame  writer,  Cuminius,  Adomnan, 
and  others,  teftify.  *  The  Chriftianity  of  the  Piks 
feems  indeed  to  have  been  dubious,  and  precarious; 
as  that  of  the  Scandinavians  was  for  centuries  after 
their  converfion,  tho  fo  late  as  the  Tenth  century. 
For  there  is  not  one  Pikifli  faint,  or  churchman 
of  any  kind,  on  record,  while  Dalriada,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  England,  were  fwarming  with  them. 
The  faints  of , Engl  and  were  indeed  chiefly  Welch 
and  Irifli,  a  race  to  whofe  underftandings  the 
corrupt  Chriftianity  of  the  dark  ages  was  peculiarly 
adapted,  and  who  carried  fanaticifm  to  fuch  ex- 
travagance as  to  pafs  for  the  moft  holy  and  learned 
men  that  ever  exifted.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  won- 
der that  when  frenzy  was  religion,  and  folly  was 
learning,  the  Celts  were  the  moft  religious  and 
learned  people  in  the  world.  A  confideration 
which  efcapes  thofe  who  lefleft  not  that  the  learn- 
ing then  in  vogue  was  abfolute  nonfenfe ;  and 
afiedt  to  wonder  that  the  aboriginal  Iri(h,  then  fo 
famous  for  learning,  have '  not  pi:oduced  one 
learned  man  fince  real  learning  revived.  But  tho 
we  have  innumerable  lives  of  Irilh  and  Welch 
faints,  who  lived  in  England ;  yet  we  have  none 
of  any  who  lived  in  Pikland,  for  >Jinian  and 
Columba  were  only  vifitors.  And  tho  we  have 
Engliih  faints ;  yet  not  one  Pikifh  faint  is  known. 

Had 
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Had  any  fuch  arifen,   they   would   never  have 
wanted  fame ;  for  the  Irifli,  Welch,  or  Englilh, 
writers  would  certainly  have  prefcrved  it.     Had 
Chriftianity  fiourifhed  in  Pikland,  it  w6uld  certainly 
have  introduced  letters,  as  it  did  into  every  other 
country.      Yet,  while  the   Saxons,  Welch,  and 
Irifh,  wrote  their  own  language,  there  feems  every 
reafon  to  doubt  if  the  Pikifli  was   ever  a  written 
language  till  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  cen- 
turies,   when  the  name  of   Piks   had   vaniflbed. 
H6wever  there  were   certainly  IriQi  and  Welch 
churchmen  allowed  to  fettle  in  Pikland,  from  the 
Fifth  century  downward.     The  church  of  Aber- 
nethy  was  founded  about  the  year  600,  by  Gar- 
nat  IV.    or  by  Nethan   11.    kings  of  the  Piks. 
Abernethy  is  fouth  of  the  Grampian  hills ;  and  of 
courfe  among  thefe  Piks,  who  were  converted  by 
Ninian.     To  the  north  of  thefe  hills  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  religious  foundation  whatever,  till 
after  the  Ninth  century.     About  700,'  Brudi,  fon 
of  Derili,  founded  religious  houfes  at  Culrofs ;  and 
in  Saint  Serfs  ile  Lochleven,  if  we  believe  Win- 
ton.     Dunkeld  was  founded  by  Conftantin,  about 
800.     The  ftory  of  St.  Rqgulus  is  fabulous ;  and 
St.  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Ungiift,  about  825, 
In  ftiort,   th6  Four  places  of  religion,  Abernethy^ 
which  Innes   rightly   puts   as   the  moft  ancient, 
Lochleven,  Dunkeld,  and  St.  Andrew^s,    were  the 
only  places  in  Pikland  where  any  chronicle,  or 
catalogue  of  the  kings  could  be  kept.     For  till 
after  the  Pikifh  line  is  faid  to  have  failed,   S43, 
there  was  not  another  religious  houfe  in  the  whole 
kingdom.     There  was  a  Chronicle  of  Abernethy  ", 
which    is  unfortunately  loft.     But   Winton  has 
copied  his  lift  from  a  catalogue  kept  at  Lx)chleven ; 
and  the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew^s  has  preferved 
another.  Tho  Lochleven  being  near  St.  Andrew's, 

»  Fordun  IV.    12.   quotes  it  once  for  the  foundation  of 
Abernethy;  by  Garnat  IV.  fon  of  Domelch. 
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and  the.  monaftcry  there  immediately  fubjeft  to  the 
canons  of  that  fee,  thefe  two  laft  lifts  have  been 
mutilated  by  mutual  connivance,  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  commencement  of  the  Pikilh 
monarchy  to  a  later  period  than  the  vifionary 
date  of  the  Scotilh.  The  Regifter  of  St,  Andrew's 
quotes  the  ancient  books  of  the  fee,  which  related 
to  the  Pikifti  period,  by  the  title  of  libri  Picto- 
RUM  ;  and  produces  a  Latin  charter  of  Unguft  II. 
from  thefe  libri  PiBorum  °.  An  old  defcription  of 
Scotland,  written,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  alfo  refers  tp 
FiKisH  ANNALS  P.  From  thefe  confiderations  it 
follows,  that  as  the  Piks  had  religious  houfes 
among  them,  from  the  Seventh  century,  ^nd 
books  concerning  their  affairs  were  extant  in  the 
Twelfth,  the  memory  of  reigns  and  events  mvift 
have  been  kept  among  them ;  and  the  poor  preferva- 
tion  of  the  names  of  their  kings  is  fo  much  a  mat- 
ter of  courfe,  that  it  would  have  been  truly  extra- 
ordinary, if  it  had  not  happened,  while  the  lifts . 
of  Danifh  Nor>yegian  and  Swcdilh  kings  from 
the  Sixth  century  are  admitted ;  tho  thefe  nations 
had  not  Chriftianity,  nor  religious  houfes,  till  the 
Tenth  century. 

II.  For  die  king3  of  the  S^xon  heptarchies  we 
have  only  one  authority  older  than  the  Twelfth 
^hd  Thirteenth  centuries,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ; 
and,  as,  it  is  by  no  meads  full,  we  freely  truft 
authors  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Four- 
teenth centuries,  in  any  further  intelligence  they, 
give.  Our  latefl  Pikiln  Chronicle  is  from  a  ma-. 
riufcript.of  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  andfuppofing,  what  will  appear  an  impoffibility 
to  any  one  who  looks  into  it,  that  it  was  compofed 
at  the  tinae  of  the  Manufcript's  being  written,  it. 
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is  impoffible,  for  any  cold  and  candid  mind,  to 
conceive  why  lefs  credit  ihould  be  given  to  it  con- 
cerning early  tranfadions^  thaii  is  given  to  other 
monuments  of  that  age  comceming  fuch  tranf- 
adlions. 

12.  To  conclude  tfaefe  confiderations,  it  may 
be  (afdy  faid  that  he,  who  denies  the  authority 
of  our  Five  lifts  of  Pikiih  kings,  may,  with 
equal  reafon,  deny  all  hiftoric  authority ;  or 
believe,  and  rejeft,  at  pleafure,  as  his  own 
caprice  /hall  didate.  For  it  will  to  every  free 
mind  appear  much  more  rational  to  credit  Five 
different  pieces,  containing  barely  events,  fo  uni- 
vecfally  marked  and  known,  as  the  names  of  a 
fucceifion  of  kings»  with  the  number  of  years  they; 
reigned  ;  and  all  written  in  the  country  in  which 
they  reigned,  probably  from  more  ancient  monu- 
ments compo(ed  during  their  reigns,  but  at  any 
rate  drawa  up  within  four  centuries  after  this 
feries  dofed ;  than  to  lend  faith  to  the  early  hif- 
tory  of  Greece,  or  Rome.  For  in  the  laft  inftances 
we  credit  writers,  who  lived  five  or  fix  centuries 
jifter  the  events  they  relate,  for  minute  relations 
of  thefe  events;  tho  they  happened  in  a  period 
when  there  were  none  to  record  them.  In  the 
former  we  only  credit  the  univerfally  known  and 
marked  circumftances  of  the  names  of  kings,  and 
years  of  their  reign,  the  fureft  and  moft  infallible 
features  of  hiftory  :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  feries 
belongs  to  a  period  when  Chriftianity  prevailed  in 
the  country,  and  there  were  men  who  ufed  letters 
to  record  it.  In  the  early  hiftory  of  Greece  and 
Rome  we  have  no  collateral  authorities.  In  the 
Pikifh  feries  we  have  the  ftrongeft  collateral  autho- 
rities, of  authentic  writers,  of  £irrounding  nations. 
In  the  former  we  generally  truft  to  one  writer  for 

.  minute  events.  In  the  later  we  truft  Five,  for  the 
.  moft  notorious  events  in  hiftory. 

1 3,  This  volume  was  written,  and  the  Piicifli 
chronology  digefted,  before  i  happened  to  peruTe 

R  2  a  tran- 
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a  tranilatiod  of  the  Annals  of  Ulfter ;  which,  with 
thofe  of  Tighernac  and  Innis&ilen,  form  the  real 
ancient  hifbory  of  Ireland  after  St.  Patrick's  time 
432 ;  and  are  as  free  from  £ible  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  or  any  genuine  annals  digefted  in  the 
dried  manner  can  be.     The  reader  may  believe 
that  it  was  with  great  pleafure  i  obferved  not  only 
the  names  and  dates,    but  many  anions  of  the 
Pikifli  kings  preferved  in  thefe  Annals,  from  the 
time  of  Brudi  557,  to  that  of  Kenneth  843,  in  as 
exaft  correfpondence  with  the  Pikifli  Chronicle 
as  poffible :  and  that  not  even  the  flighteft  inco- 
herence, or  contradiction,  occurred  thro  the  whole. 
In  thefe  Annals  the  ancient  matters,  as  appears 
from   repeated  quotations,    are  from   Tighernac 
who  wrote  in  the  year  io88  ;  and  Ware's  account 
of  lri(h  hiftory  is  derived  ahnoft  wholly  from 
them.    They  are  alfo  confonant  with  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  old   Engliih  hiftories,.  as  weU  as 
laterly  with  the  Icelandic,  andDanifh,  as  to  Scan- 
dinavian affairs  in  Ireland.     This  additional  and 
ultimate  proof  regards  the  names,  dates,  and  ac- 
tions, of  about  thirty  Pikiih  monarchs  :  and  being 
written  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  interwoven 
with  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  muft  convince 
even  the  moft  prejudiced  of  the  veracity,  and  au- 
thenticity, of  our  Pikiih  hiftory. 

Having  thus  far  combated  the  irrational  preju- 
dices, entertained  by  the  fuperficial  ignorance  of 
fome  of  my  countrymen,  againft  authentic  monu- 
mejuts  of  our  real  anceftors,  let  us  proceed  briefly 
to  corifider :  I.  The  Nature  of  the  Pikiih  fuccef- 
fion.  II*  The  manner  in  which  hiftoric  lifts  of 
-  kings  have  been  preferved  by  tradition.  III.  The 
plan  upon  which  the  chronology  of  our  Pikifh 
monarchs  is  to  be  adjufted. 

§  I.  Thi  Nature  of  the  Pikijh  fucceffinn.    It  is 

a  fhriking  peculiarity,  in  the  Pikiih  ferics,  that 

the  fon  of  a  king  cever  appears  as  king ;  fo  that 

in  the  whole  M,  till  juft  at  the  clofe,  not  one  king 

is 
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is  feen,  wliofe  father  ever  held  the  fceptre.  The 
kingdom,  like  thofe  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was 
eleftive ;  but  the  kings  were  chofen  out  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  numerous  race  of  nobles ;  who  all  de- 
riving their  genealogy  from  ancient  monarchs, 
were  called  regalis  prosapia,  or  the  royal 
RACE.  Jomandes  informs  us  of  fimilar  races  among 
the  Oftrogoths,  or  Eaftern  Getee ;  and  Vifogoths, 
or  Weftern  Getse.  The  eleftion,  as  in  other 
Gothic  kingdoms,  muft  have  refted  with  the  people 
who  in  Caledonia  had  fuch  fway  that  Dio  ^  fays, 
the  government  was  chiefly  democratic.  As  for 
men  being  delivered  over,  like  flieep  on  an  eftate, 
from  one  lord  to  his  heir,  tho  ufefiil  in  great  and 
refined  monarchies,  fuch  an  idea  does  not  even 
occur  to  a  warlike  people.  Among  the  Piks  he 
of  the  royal  race,  who  was  ftrong,  valiant,  and 
wife,  wou^d  be  chofen  ;  but  when  two  candidates 
of  equal  worth  appeared,  and  the  balance  was 
doubtful,  he  was  chofen  who,  defcending  of  the 
royal  race,  by  the  female  line,  was  thought  to  have 
afurer  claim  to  royal  blood,  than  him  who  de- 
fcended  by  the  male  line.  Of  this  rule  of  eledti  ve 
fucceflion,  Beda  thus  inftrudts  us :  «/,  ubi  res  ve^ 
niret  in  duiium,  magis  de  fofminea  regnum  profap{a^ 
quam  de  ma/culina,  regemftbi  elig^rent  :  qmd  uf- 
que  hodie  atud  ?iSos  confiat  ejfe  fervatum '.  Of  the 
number  or  the  Royal  Race  we  may  judge  from  the 
charter  of  Unguft  II.  publifhed  by  Sibbald  in  his 
account  of  Fife,  where  no  lefs  than  Twelve  Wit- 
neflTes  are  given ;  all  fons  of  different  fathers ; 
with  this  addition,  IJli  tejies  ex  regali  prosapia 
genitijunty  '  All  thefe  witnefles  are  born  of  the 
royal  race.' 

^  Afi/LtoK^ovvrfti  ri  uq  urXtiOit.    Dio  lib.  76.  de  Caledoniis 
loquens. 

^  The  Saxon  tranflation  by  Alfred  is,  Mid  thy  Pe$btar  *wif 
lijefion  hadon  him  fram  Sctttum*     Th^  grMaftd&n  hi  thare  ared* 
nrjfeg  ant bim  VJtf  fialdoHf  that  tb erJeoiMiJe  on  tweon  tyme^   that 
hi  thone  ma  oJtbamniQif  cynm  him  cyntng  CURAN,  thmne  oftbam 
noapwed  iyniu. 

R  3  Among 
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Among  the  the  Marcomanoi  and  Qjiadi  the 
royal  races  were  the  Marobodui  and  Tudri : 
Tac.  Among  the  Lombards  Paulus  Diaconus 
mentions  two  dynafties,  or  races,  the  Gimginci, 
and  Lithingi.  Jornandes  mentions  the  Afdingi 
among  the  Vandals.  The  Perfians,  fays  Strabot 
were  ruled  by  a  race ' :  and  the  royal  race,  or  re- 
lations of  the  king,  we'e  very  numerous  ^  Pon- 
tanus  fays  the  ancient  Danes  elefted  their  kings 
from  the  royal  family ;  and  the  fucceffion  of  fon  to 
father,  given  by  Snorro,  is  a  romantic  error 
founded  on  the  ideas  of  the  later  fcalds. 

.  Till  the  Fifth  Century  the  Pikifli  Monarchy 
was  confined  to  the  Hebudes,  where  Solinus  found 
it  in  the  Third,  as  after  ftated.  From  that  paf* 
fagc  of  Solinus  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  Royal  Race ;  for  the  king  was  not  al- 
lowed tp  marry,  but  took  any  woman  he  chofe, 
and  difmifftd  her  when  he  chofe.  Tho  this  cuftom 
muft  have  fallen  when  Chriftianity  was  introduced^ 
yet  the  rights  of  the  Royal  Race  were,  as  appears 
from  Beda,  feduloufly  preferved.  This  plurality 
of  wives  was  meriely  an  indulgence  of  the  great, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  people. 

.  Arioviftus,  according  to  C^far",  had  two  wives. 
Saxp  reprefents  Hamlet  (king  of  Judand,  and  not 
of  Denmark,  as  he  fays)  as  having  fevefal^. 
Harald  Harfagre  had  {o  many  that,  when  he  mar- 
ried Ragnhildis*  he  put  away  nine  ^*  Tacitus  * 
obftrves  thaf  the  noble$,  among  the  Germans, 

*  B«<iXiVoiir«i  h  vvo  rwy  airo  yivot;;.     Lib*  XV. 

*  Curtius,  lib.  Ill,  *  Exiguo  intervallo  qiios  Cognatos  Re- 
gT6  ^appelhnt,  Decern  et  Quintjue  Millia  Hominum  '  Vide 
ctlam  Juilin.  lib.  X.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  XVll.  Arrian.  lib.  III. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  laterly  granted  as  a  title  of  honour. 

Efdras  ill.  c.  3.  4.  Jofeph.  XI  4".  Arrian.  VI. 
«  fie  Bell.  Gall.  I.  59.  ^  Saxo  IV.  p.  59. 

y  Snorro^  Harfagre's  Saga,  c.  2t. 

*  Singulis  uxoribus  contenti  fuot,  exceptii  admodnm 
paucis,  qui,   non  libidine,  ied  ob  nobiiitatcm,  plurimis  nup- 

tiis  ambmntur.    Germ,  c.  28«    ! 

<     ....       >  » 

were 
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were  diftinguiflied  by  having  many  wives.  Juf- 
tin  and  otheii  fay  that  before  Cecrops  marriage  was 
unknown  in  Greece.  Herodotus  difcribes  the, 
MaffagetsB,  as  Csefar  does  the  Britons.  So  late  gs 
the  year  770  Charlemagne,  tho  already  married, 
wedded  Defiderata,  Gregory  of  Tours  obferves, 
that  kings  Gontram,  Caribert,  Sigebert,  Chil- 
peric,  had  feveral  wives.  Herodotus  fays,  that 
the  Agathyrfi  had  wives  in  common.  Walfing- 
ham,  m  his  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  tells  us  that  the 
Danes  had  many  wives ;  and  ufed  to  turn  out  their 
fons  to  Ihift  for  themfelves. 

The  above  mode  of  ele&ive  fucceffion  muft  ap- 
pear very  fingular  to  modern  ideas.    Yet  in  fome 
ancient  kingdoms,  it  is  believed,  fimilar  inftitutes 
jnay  be  found.    Montefquieuy   tells  us  from  Du 
'Halde,  that  it  was  regulated  in  fome  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  dyhafties,  that  the  brothers  of  the  emperor 
might  fucceed ;  but  that  his  fons  fhould  never  fuc- 
ceed.     This  was  to  prevent  the  danger  of  minori^ 
ties.     According  to  the  cuftoms  of  Numidia,  Del- 
facius,  brother  of  Gela,  fucceeded  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  not  Mafiniffa  his  fon.    And,  at  this 
day,  among  the  Arabians  in  Barbary,  ^vhere  every 
village  has  it's  chief,  according  to  that  ancient 
cuftom,    the    uncle,    or  fome  other  relation,  is 
CHOSEN,    but  never  the   fon.      There  are,  fays 
Moritefquieu,  flutes  where  the  princely  maintenance 
of  the  king's  fons  would  be  impoffible  to  the  peo- 
ple i  and  it  may  there  be  ordered  that  the  fons  of 
the  king  ftiall  riot  fucceed  him,  but  thofe  of  his 
lifter.     There  are  alfo  nations,  adds  he,  where 
reafons  of  ftate,  or  fome  maxim  of  religion,  de- 
mand that  a  certain  family  Ihould  always  reign. 
Such  is  in  India  the  jealoufy  of  it's  blood,  and 
the  fear  of  a  defeft  in  it's  fucceffion,  that,  to  hav6 
always  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  the  fons  of  the 
king's  eldeft  lifter  are  preferred.    Some  tribes  of 

y  Efprit  des  Loix,  XXVI.  6. 

R  4  '    North 
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North   American  favages  alfo  follow  this  plan ; 
and  give  for  rcafon,  that  the  female  is  the  fureji 
fide. 

Let  me  add  a  few  more  inftances  of  this 
praftice.  Polybius,  'lib,  XII.  tells  us  that 
the  Locrians  eftimated  nobility,  not  by  the 
male,  but  by  the  female  line.  •  Nicolaus  Da- 
mafcenus'  fays,  that  among  the  Lycians  the 
daughters  and  not  the  fons  inherited  *.  A  late 
author^  obferves  that,  among  the  Natches  on 
Miflifippi,  who  believe  their  royal  race  children  of 
the  fun,  the  lifter's  fon  always  fuccceds  :  and  that 
in  Fouli,  a  negro  kingdom  of  Africa,  tlie  female 
line  always  inherit  the  crown,  there  being  no 
fecurity  in  the  male  line,  as  the  women  are  prone 
to  gallantry.  V^oltaire^  remarks  that  in  Cochin 
the  king's  fon  is  not  heir,  but  the  fitter's  fon ;  a 
pradtice  alfo  tound  in  Guinea. 

That  the  Pikifli  kingdom  was  elective  is  clear 
from  the  above  deciuve  paflage  of  Beda,  who 
was  CQtemporary  with  it,  and  lived  on  it's  bor- 
ders. That  this  was  the  plan  of  the  other  Gothic 
kingdoms  is  alfo  well  known.  Tacitus  fays  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  chofe  their  kings  from  the 
nobility  of  their  race  ** :  and  the  higheft  race,  that 
of  royal  progeny,  muft  have  been  the  moft  noble. 
M.  Mallet  informs  us,  that,  in  ancient  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  the  very  fame  cuftom  prevailed ;  the 
kingdom  was  eleftive,  but  the  people  always  chofe 
one  of  the  royal  blood,  which  they  revered  as 
fprung  from  the  gods.  But  about  the  year  900, 
we  lind  the  kings  of  Denmark,  by  a  gradual  in* 
crpafe  of  power,  had  influence  enough  to  pafs  the 

f  In  excerpt.' Valfig-  p.  516. 

^  Sueao  obferves,  p.  73,  that  among  the  old  Dnnes  daugh- 
ters and  ions  were  equai  heirs ;  but  he  gives  a  fabulous  origin 
of  the  aillonj. 

^  Lord  Kaines,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man. 

c  Eflai  fur  Thift.  Univ. 

«*  Reges  ex  npbiiiiate,  duces  ex  yirtutc,  fumunt-  Tacit, 
Germ. 

7  kingdan^ 
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kingdom  to  tlieir  own  fons ;  for  Gormo  the  Old 
then  fucceeded  his  father  Horda-Cnut ;  as  Harald 
Elatang  fucceeded  his  father  Gormo :    and  this 
iDod^.g^ejraJly  happened  afterward.    In  Sweden 
alfo  hereditary  fucceffion  feems  to  have  been  as 
early  allowed.      Yet  thefe  kingdoms   continued 
ekiftive  to  laft  century,  as  is  well  known.     The 
Runic  chatadtrs  were,  it  is  thought,  unknown  in 
the  Northern  kingdoms  till  Chriftianity  appeared 
there ;  and  at  any  rate  all  allow  that  they  were 
only  ufed  in  infcriptions  till  that  event ;  fo  that  we 
have  not  one  written  monument  of  any  kind  till 
the  eleventh  century.     Hence  their  hiftory  being 
confined  to  the  fong  of  the   bard,   and  the  old 
fongs  being  conftantly  fupplanted  by  new  ones, 
the  authors  of  which  often  accommodated  old  times 
to  their  own  ideas,  we  know  nothing  certain  con- 
cerning the  old  fnode  of  eledlive  fucceffion  to  the 
throne.     The  names  of  the  kings  are   preferved ; 
but  that  they  were  fometimes  f6ns  of  their  prsede- 
ceflbrs  we  have  no  authority,  except  that  of  igno- 
rant  bards,  who  knew  no  manners,  f^ve  thole  of 
their  own  times.     Saxo's  work,  which  is  built  on 
the  fongs  of  the  bards,  is  now  juftly  regarded  as 
quite  fabulous  down  to  the  Tenth  century,  when 
the  real  hiftory  of  Denmark  begins,  as  Mallet  has 
juflJy  obferved. 

The  power  of  the  Gothic  fovereigns  depended 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  people  in  every  clime. 
In  Thrace,  as  in  Pikland,  we  have  examples  of 
kings  depofed  * :  and  in  Scandinavia,  tho  the  king 
was  alfo  chief  prieft,  it  was  not  uncommon. >that 
he  fhould  be  facrificed  to  the  gods,  as  an  atone- 
ment  for  the  people/.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  kings  were  fubjeft  to  public 
penance,  if  they  offended ;  and  that  not  impofed 
by  ambitious  priefts,    but  eftablilhed  by   equal 

«  Sec  the  example  of  Scyles,  Hcrodot.  IV, 

f  Loccen.  Aadq.  SueeGoth.  p.  15*  andSnorro,  paflim* 

14ws« 
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laws  I.  Schoening  juftly  obfervcs  that  the  govern- 
xneat,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  was  at 
firil  Monarchico-democratic ;  but  degenerated 
into  Monarchico-ariftocratic  ^.  Th^  Scandina- 
vian hiftory  abounds  with  examples  of  kings  dc- 
duoned  i  and  the  Swedes  at  a  late  period  told 
king  Olaf  Skotkonung,  in  the  national  council, 
that  their  anceftors  in  the  council  of  Mul  had  or- 
dered five  tyrannic  kings  to  be  thrown  into  a  well; 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  the  precedent^  if 
he  £ave  occafion\  Rembert,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Atnlgar^  one  oi  the  oldeft  pieces  of  Scandinavian 
hiftory^  fays  that,  among  the  Swedes^  every  public 
buiinefs  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  people, 
more  than  on  tj^e  power  of  the  kii^g.  In  the  af- 
iemblies  the  meaneft  peafant  either  fat,  or  was  re- 
prefented ;  and  the  king  followed  their  inftruitions. 
Among  the  northern  Germans,  the  L.ugii,  Spiones^ 
Sitones,  the  kings  had  indeed  more  power,  than 
among  the  fouthen^,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus :  a 
circumftance  aj^arently  owing  to  the  wealdx  ot 
individuals,  and  confequent  ariftocracy  in  the 
ibutbern  flates,  which  circumfcribed  the  regal 
power  •  with  perpetual  rivallbip ;  while  in  the 
BCMTthern  the  king  had  no  rivals  in  wealth,  or 
powder,  but,  if  a  good  monarch,  was  abfotiKe  in 
the  united  afFedion  of  his  fubjefts ;  while,  if  bad, 
hh  power  was  annulled  by  univerfal  hatred  and 
contempt* 

In  Piklandf  it  is  clear  from  the  Chronicles,  that 
there  muft  have  been  a  law,  as  iri  other  coun- 
tries above-mentioned^  that  the  fon  Ihould  never 
fueeeed  the  father  in  the  kingdom.  We  find 
brothers  chofen  to  fucceed  brothers ;  but  never 
fons^  to  fuccced  fathers,  A  grartd  reafon  for  this 
was,  the  fuperior  ellimation  of  the  female  line; 

«  Kaniiti  Magnt,  Daniaet  Angliae  Regis,  Leges  Cailreofci 
cap.X.  apiid  Suenon.  Stephonii,  Sorae,  1642,  8vo. 
^  Ofat.  Sor;e,  1706,  410.  »  ibi4 

'  -  for 
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for  uterine  brothers  were  of  all  heirs  the  fofeft^ 
as  both  fprang  of  one  mother.  Any  other  heir  in 
the  female  line  was  more  diftant  from  the  foun- 
tain of  royal  blood.  Another  reafon  was,  that^ 
for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his^  father,  would  have  been 
an  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  other  femilies 
of  the  Royal  Race,  who  were  all  intitlcd  to  their 
turn  of  fovereignty,  when  next  it  by  merit  and  by 
the  female  line.  And  another  reafon  wa$,  diat  the 
Piks  living  in  conftant  war,  and  invafion  of  the 
Britons,  they  required  to  have  always  a  (bvereign 
leader  of  mature  prudence,  as  well  as  valour; 
whereas,  in  almofl:  every  cafe,  the  fon  of  a  de« 
ceaft  king  would  be  young  and  inexperienced. 

Fordun  ^  has,  with  the  confummate  ignorance 

to  be  expedled  in  a  monk  of  the  end  of  the  fcjw- 

teenth  century,  afTerted,  that  the  mode  oifumf* 

Jion  among  the  old  Scots  and  Piks  was  iimilar; 

namely,   as  he  (bites,  that  if  the  foD  of  the  de^ 

ceaft  king  was  young,  his  uncle  or  coufin  fuc- 

ceeded ;  and  the  fon  came  in  on  the  death  of  fuch 

heir.     He  totally  miftakes  the  cafe,  for  ekdim^ 

and  not  fucceflion,  was  ufed  in  both  nations.  But 

the  &<5t  is,    that  the  fuccej/ion^   as   he  calls  it, 

among  the  old  Scots,  was  wholly  in  the  male  linc^ 

as  every  one,  the  leaft  verfed  in  their  hiftory, 

muft  perceive  at  once  :  and  tho,  as  Fordun  ftates, 

^  IV.  r.   <  Quoniam  et  eis  [Sc9tis],  et  Pi^k,  plerifcjue  re* 
gnonim  regib^is  etiam,   et  imperii  quibufdam   principibus, 
eadem  fuccedendi  lex  erat ;    ut  regis  fcilicet  cujufque  dece- 
dentis  fratcr,  aut  fifius  fratris,  fi  filio  regis  aetate  fiierat  ac 
habilitate  regendi  potior,  quamTtsgradu  remotior,  ipfum  prae* 
cederet  ad  regendum/  But  MrrO'Flaherty  and  Mr.  O'Conor 
&ewy  that  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Ireland  were  elected  by 
the  people  out  of  particular  races.    The  difference  betweecu 
them  and  the  Piks  lay  chiefly  in  thi)8,   that  the  former  pre- 
ferred the  male,  the  later  the  female  line.    When  the  for- 
mer was  preferred,  the  eledion  carries  appearance  of  fnccef- 
^n ;  for  nothing  but  fome  defet^,  which  might  not  occur 
in  many  ages,  could  fet  afide  the  male  heir.    So  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  tho  eledive  kingdoms,  down  to  laft  century^ 
the  bn  aknoft  cohfiantly  fuco^ds  the  &ther. 

if 
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if  the  fon  was  too  young,  his  uncle,  or  coufin, 
was  called  to  the  throne,  yet  the  fon  was  never 
wholly  fet  afide,  as  with  the  Piks,  but  fucceeded 
in  his  turn.  Thus  when  Fergus  I.  died,  530, 
Domangard  his  fon  fucceeded ;  whom  followed 
Congal,  fon  of  Domangard,  then  Gauran,  bro- 
ther  of  Congal,  then  Conal,  fon  of  Congal,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  In  Ireland  this  was  alfo  the  exad  cafe. 
And,  fo  far  was  the  female  line  from  being  pre- 
ferred, that  it  was  wholly  cut  out  from  the  regal 
fucceflion ;  as  in  other  fuccefSons  the  law  of  ga- 
velkind  was  univeffal,  by  which  the  fbns  (hared 
equally,  bur  the  daughters  were  altogether  thrown 
out  K  This  was  a  natural  confequence  of  the 
cMtempt  which  the  Celts  had  for  the  fair  fex  °', 
and  ftili  have.  For  being  mere  favages,  but  one 
degree  above  brutes,  they  remain  ftill  in  much 
the  fame  ftate  of  fociety  as  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caefar ;  and  he  who  travels  among  the  Scotiih 
Highlanders,  the  old  Welch,  or  Wild  Irift,  may 
fee  at  once  the  ancient  and  modern  ftate  cfiF  wo- 
men among  the  Celts,  when  he  beholds  thefe 
favages  ftretched  at  their  eafe  in  their  huts,  and 
their  poor  women  toiling,  like  beafts  of  burden, 
for  their  unmanly  huibands. 

Very  different  was  the  ftate  of  women  among 
alt  the  Gothic  nations*  The  Goths,  a  wife,  va- 
liant, and  generous  race,  almoft  adored  iheir  wo- 
men ;  and  endeavoured  to  compenfate  the  deli- 
cate weaknefs,  and  numerous  pains  and  infirmi- 
ties of  the  fex,  by  tender  attentions  and  cor- 
dial refpeft.     Even  among  the  Scythes,  or  ear- 

*  Davis,  O'Conor,   &c. 

«  Ariftot.  Polit,  ii.  z.  The  Samoieds  arc  remarkable  for 
the  fame  contempt  of  their  women,  whom  they  even  T^g^^^ 
as  impure ;  and  treat  their  wives  with  the  utmoft  tyranny  an<^ 
brutality.  Tookc's  Riiflia,  III.  25.  They  are  ahb,  like  the 
Celts,  remarkable  for  attention  to  clans,  or  breeds,  iW 
And  {o  are  the  Grecnlanders,  according  to  Crantz,  who  re« 
"prcfents  them  a«  being  as  full  of  genealogies,  as  the  Cd(5^^ 
wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 

lied 
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lieft  Goths,  we  find  this  original  fountain  of  noo* 
dem  galantry.    In   Herodotus,    Idanthyrfus,   a 
king  of  the  Scyths,    ani^ers  Darius,   that  he 
knows  of  no  fuperiors,  fave  Jove,  his  progenia 
tor,  and  Hiftia,  the  queen  of  the  Scythae,  his  own 
wife".      The  Vefigoths  made  daughters    equal 
heirs  with  the  fons*    The  Geifraans,  as  Tacitus* 
informs  us,  regarded  women  even  with  adoration^ 
and  admitted  them  to  fovcreignty  equally  with 
the  other  fex*    The  Sitones,  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
fent  Swedes,  were  in  his  time  ruled  by  a  woman« 
Mr.  Mallet  obferves  %  ^  the  northern  nations  did 
not  fo  much  confider  the  other  fex,  as  made  for 
pleafure,  as  to  be  their  equals  and  companions, 
whofe  efteem,  as  valuable  as  their  other  favours, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  conilant  attentions,  by 
generous  fervices,  and  by  a  proper  exertion  of 
virtue  and  courage.'    In  the  early  ftate  of  fociety 
courage  was  a  virtue  of  as  great  importance  in 
the  fair  fex,  as  in  the  men ;  tho  in  refined  fo^ 
ciety  an  extreme  delicacy  and  modeily  are  mofl: 
efleemed,    and  every  thing    naanly  or  forward 
juftly  regarded  as  blameworthy.    Objedts  of  our 
tender  refpedt,  they  mufl  not  violate  their  owa 
modeft  character  by  any  manly  office ;  for,  when 
they  defcend  to  fudi,  we  fee  them  become  our 
equals;  and  drop  our  adoration ;  a  female  ceafing 
to  be  a  goddefs  as  foon  as  (he  fleps  from  the 
fandtuary  of  timid  and  retired  modefly.    Such  was 
alfo  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  na- 
tions of  Scythic  or  Gothic  origin,  as  fully  dlf- 
played  in  the  dilTertation  annexed.    In  their  earljr 
hiflory  we  find  the  women  bold  as  the  men ;  but 
in  their  advanced  fociety,  a  timid  modefty  was 
all  in  all.     Yet  their  women  were  ever  free  as  na- 
ture made  them ;  and  not  flaves,  as  our  fuperfi- 
cial  theorifts  dream.    Among  the  early  Goths, 

*  Hcrodot.  IV.  117.  *  Gcrmania. 

*  Northern  Ant.  I.  314. 

the 
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die  women  ihardd  in  the  .fuperkdfe  courage  of 
the  men.  AncieDt  writers  teftify,  that  the  Scy- 
tluaa  women  ufbd  often  to  pixKeed  to  battle,  widi 
timx  hufbands  and  brothers.  Scandinavian  tradi- 
tioa  preferves  die  names  of  Vegbiorga,  Hetha, 
Vifna,  Ladgertha,  Hervora,  and  other  wariike 
laidies^  In  Britain  the  name  of  Boadicear  is  illuf- 
trious.  She  was  queen  of  the  Iceni,  of  the  Belgic 
ox  Gothic  part  of  Britain. 

J3r.  Scuait  obfbrves  that,  among  the  Franks,  as 
vdl  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,,  the  queens  fhared  ia 
the  government ;  and,  .among  the  former,  there  is 
the  example  of  a  queen  (vho  received  a  cational 
homage.  Greg^  Tur^  lib.  IV;  Wepburgh,  queen 
flf  king  Wightred,  affifted  at  the  Wittenagemot, 
or  national  council,  held  at  Ber^amfled.  dr.  Sax^ 
p.  4£.  Malmibury,  //6.  IL  mentions  a  parlia- 
ment held  by  king  Edgar,  in  which  he  .was  af- 
fified  by  his  huxher  Alfgina  :  and  Caauite  is  faid. 
In  a  Jiational  aflemblyy  td  have  afted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  queett  >£mma;  and  the  biihpps  and  nobi- 
lity of  England.  Mat.  Weft.  p.  423*  When  the 
lorowsi  fell  to  a  prince  in  his  minority,  the  queen- 
mother  bad  the  guardianihip.  Thus  Fredegund, 
of  Clocarius  IL  Brunehild,  of  Theodebert,  and 
Theoderic;  and  Sakhildis,  of  Ootarius  [II.  Let 
me  add^  tiiat  the  &irmat£  r  were  ^remarkable  for 

devotioft 

4  Olaus  Magnus.  rHerrarHrSaga,  tec.  &c. 

'  Nicol.  Damaicen.  in  Valefii  £xcei;p.  p«  516.  Damafiirea. 
^e  morib.  gent.  The  Amazons  are  fh&wn  to  have  been  Sar- 
niatae  by  M.  Freret,  Mrm,  des  Infcr.xome  xxi.  but  Herodotus 
fays  they  jnarried5cyth«e;  andbaraed  the  Scytkic  tongue, 
Iho  they  fpoke  itjll.  Mela  L  21.  mentions  the  Mteotid 
7vvaMOKpppTo&|tAiyei,  or  ruled  by  women.  The  Lycians  were 
governed  by  women ;  Heraclid.  3e  Poliu  NicoL  Dama/c.  ubi/ufra. 
At  Sparta  women  interfered  m\ich  in  the  gpTcrmnent.  The 
HuroQSfthe  moil  warlike  of  the  Anoericans,  areiruled  by  wo- 
men: Charkvoixj  Let.  18.  It  ma v  n>ovc  the  reader's  wonder 
that  the  moft  warlike  nations  (hould  h^ve  this  cudom.  Per- 
haps it  may  fpring  from  their  mcp  difdaining  all  mferiohty 
to  ^ch  oiher  i  tho  they  find  it  necelTary  to  have  a  ruler. 

We 
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devotion  to  their  women  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  thcJ 
Peukini  and  Baftcrna,  who  peopled  Scandinavia^ 
might  partly  derive  this  praftice  from  them,  as 
they  were  the  extreme  Goths  who  bordered  on  the 
Sarmatae. 

TWs  jefpeftfql  attention  of  the  Goths  to  their 
women  muft  be  regarded  as  one  great  caufe  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Piks,  a  Gothic  people,  to 
the  female  line.  The  fucceflion  however  did  not 
run  in  this  line  :  for,  according  to  Beda,  it  was 
only  preferred,  ul^i  res  wnirei  in  dubifitn,  when  the 
matter  was  in  doubt.  But  this  matter  was  not 
the  fucceflion,  but  the  eleftion :  as  is  clear  from 
the  context,  and  word,  eligerent,  *  (hould  etlect,* 
as  above  explained.  They  who  dream  of  heredi- 
tary fucceflion  of  fon  to  father  among  the  Pik?, 
only  fliew  grofs  ignorance  of  the  barbarous  Gothic 
governments.  The  Goths  in  Italy,  France,  Spain^ 
nay  England,  foon  adopted  the  refined  idea  of 
modern  fucceflion.  But  it  is  in  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Eaftcrn  and  Weftern 
Geta,  the  ancient  and  rude  fettlements  of  ^he 
Goths,  as  was  alfo  Pikland,  that  we  muft  look 
for  the  model  of  the  Pikifli  monarchy ;  and  wef 
will  find  it  eleftive,  as  fliewn  by  Beida,  and  the 
Pikifli  Chronicles.  They  elefted  the  ablcft  of  the 
royal  race  i  but  when  doubt  arofe,  from  the  equal 
abilities  of  the  candidates,  the  moft  noble  was 
chofen ;  and  this  nobility  was  calculated  by  the 
female  line.  Some  may  incline  to  think  that  the 
above  words  of  Beda,  ubi  res  veniret  in  dulHum^ 
*  when  the  matter  was  in  doubf,'  are  fuperfluousy 
and  that  the  fucceflion  was  direft  in  the  female 
line.  But  had  this  been  the  cafe,  a  dhild  might- 
have  been  king  by  indifputable  right;  and  Beda 
is  not  fpeaking  of  a  fucceffion,  but  of  an  eledtion^ 

We  may  therefore  laugh  at  Tacitus,  who  zS&Gti  to  defpife 
the  Sitones,  be(;gure  ruled  by  a  woman.  Theie  barbarianf 
would  have  fcoiHied  the  Romans,  the  (laves  of  ao  ODperor* 

Vol.1.  R8 
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as  is  palpable  from  the  context :  and  it  is  impof- 
fible,  without  wrefting  the  pafl'agc,  togiveic^ny 
other  interpretation  than  what  is  here  (hewn.  ^ 

Before  clofing  this  confideration  of  the  refpec^: 
of  the   Piks   for  the   female  line,    the  following 
hints,  coUedted  by  an  ingenious  writer*,  may  be 
produced.     Tacitus    tells    us    tliat,    among    the 
Germans,    *  the  fons  of  fifters  were  equally   re- 
garded by  the  uncle  as  by  the  father/     Hence  it 
is,   fays  Montefquieu,  that  our  earlieft  hiftorians 
fpeak   in  fuch  ftrong  terms  of  the   love  of  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  for  the  children  of  theiX lif- 
ters.    John  de  Laet  remarks   of  the   Braiilians, 
that  they  call  their  uncles  and  aunts,  fathers  and 
mothers :  and  the  fame  cuftom  prevails  among  the 
North  American   Indians.     Among  the  Hurons, 
fays  Charlevoix,  with  whom  the  dignity  of  chief 
is  hereditary,  the  fucceffion  is  continued  thro  the 
women  :  fo  that,  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  it  is  not 
his  own  but  his  lifter's  fon  who  fucceeds ;  and,  in 
default  of  him,  the  ne^reft  relation  in  the  female 
line.     The  Ethiopians,  fays  Damafcenus,    exhibit 
the  greateft  honour  to  their  fifters  ;   and  the  kings 
deliver  the  fucceffion  not  to  their  own  fons,  but 
thofe  of  their  fifters.     Thefe  fa(9:s  fliew  the.  early 
importance  of  the  fex;  and   confirm   the  remark 
of  Ariftotle,  that  the  Celts  ^lone  of  all  nations  held 
their  women   in  contempt.     They,  at  the  fame 
time,  evince  that  the  preference  given  by -the  Piks 
^  to  the  female  fucceffion  was  not  derived  from  a 
compaft,  entered  jnto  between  them  and  the  Scots, 
as  Beda  fables,  but  was  a  cuftom  not  unknown 
to  other  barbaric  nations, 

§  II.  "T^be  manner  in  which  hijloric  lijis  of  kings 
have  been  frejerved  by  tradition* '  The  names  of  the 
whole  Danifli,  Swedifti,  and  Norwegian,  kings 
preceding  the  Eleventh  century,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  tradition  only.  This  muft  alfo  have  been 

iDx*  Stuart,  View  of  Society. 
4  *  ^^ 
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^e.cafe  with  tthe  Fikilh  till  the>Fifth  ceatury,  \^hea 
Chriftianitjr  was  received  in  the  fouth  of  Pi]clahd  ; 
and  perhajps  iacer.  A  fhort  difquiiluon  into  the 
^method  or  this  tradition  mayiiot  therefore  be  un- 
-neceffiuy. 

Theicalds,  or  bai-ds  of  the  Scandinavian  na-* 
Cions,  are  well  known.    Thefe  fcalds  were  noc 
only  the  poets,  but  the  hiftotians  and  genealogies 
of  the  time.    Having  judgment  enough  to  per^ 
ceive  that,  an  matters  of  fuccefilon  and  genealogy^ 
the  plain  troth  was  the  only  obie£t,  they  compofed 
liiftoric  and  genealogic  fongs,  devoid  of  all  orna* 
meiit,    and  only  valuable  from   th^  veracity# 
Containing  barcly  names,  and  years,  avery  ihorc 
fong  commemorated  the  genealogy,  or  hiftory,  of 
many  ages.    The  Chronicle  of  St  Olaf  ^  fays  of  a 
Icald,  Oc  iaidi  ban  longfedga  till  Samnghf  ^  And  he 
computed  the  generations  up  to  Seming/    And 
again,  /  tm  kv^i  ero  uptalde  JCXX  langjidga  Rsgn-^ 
'tvails^  ^  In  this  fong  ^re  enumerated  the  thirty 
generations  of  Hognwall/    Much  about  the  hiftoric 
poets  may  be  found  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Norway,  by  TocEkus,  which  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  Ihall  not  be  here  repeated.     Snono 
Sturlefon  tells  us,  in  his  pre^ux,  that   Thiadolf, 
icald  4if  Harald  Harfagre,  king  of  Norway  in  the 
Tenth  century,  wrote  hiftoric  fongs  to  a  petty 
monarch,  Rognvald,  in  which . the  names,  a£i:ioiis, 
^and  fepulehres,  of  thirty  of  :hb  anceftors  were  de^ 
ciared.    And  that  £y  vind,  in  iiis  fongs  to  Earl 
Haquin,  gave  a  feries  of  his  ancefhn's.     Snono 
chidSy  fi>llows  Thiodolf ;  aiui  fays,  ^^  Thaxfinre 
.  we,  in  compofing  our  hiftory,  generally  fcdlow  the 
thread  of  thofe  things  which  are  commemorated 
'  in'thefc  fongs ;  becaufe  the  poets  tiiaalklfres  ufed 
to  repeat  them  in  prefence  of  the  kings^  and  of 
*.  their  fons.^'    The  icsAd  was  oaa  of  theiiijg's  chiet 
officers,  and  always  ^f  his  council ;  anq}  ms  great 

,  *  Afmd^  Logceo.  Ant.  Sn^  Goifa.  p.  90. 
;VoL.  L  S  employment 
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employment  was  td  compofe  the  liv^  of  kings, 
and  hiftbries  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Mallet  has 
juftly  obferved  that  the  prefervatioa  of  genealogies 
-was  one  great  part  of  the  fcald's  office.  This 
method  of  compofinghiftory  m  verfe  was  con- 
tinued to  late  times.  The  moft  ancient.work  ex- 
tant in  the  Swedifh  language,  is  an  anonymous 
metrical  chronicle  written  1319.  And  our  Win- 
ton  wrote  in  the  fame  manner  about  1420. 

But  it  was  from  the  fliort  hiftoric  fong,  repeated 
^by  the  King's  fcald  at  coronations^  that  the  moll 
-folemn  and  authentic  evidence  was  derived.  This 
•  fong  confifted  merely  of  the  names  of  the  king's 
anteceflbrs,  woven  into, barren  verfe:  and  the 
.grandeur  of  the  occafion,  and  number  of  wit- 
neflcs,  rtiadie  an  high  regard  to  veracity  requifite. 

:The  King's  fcald  was  an  envied  office;  and,  had 

•he  made 'any  flip,  many  of  his  brethren  would 
have  been  happy  to  expofe  it,  in  hopes  of  fup- 
planting  him  by  fuperior  ikill.  It  may  eafily  be 
conceived  that  the  uncommon  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  nobility  of  the  kings  among  the  Piks,  would 

•  render  the  prefervation  of  genealogies  abfolutely 

« neceffary. 

The  computation  by  generations  is  in  faft  the 
very  bafis  ot  all  barbaric  hiftory.  Even  the  early 
hiftory  of  Greece  and  Rome  depended  on  them. 

.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has,  in  his  Chronology,  remarked 
that  *  Pherecydes  the  Athenian,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  or  foon  after,  wrote  of  the  an- 
tiquities, and  ancient  genealogies,  of  thetAthe- 
^ !  nians,  in  Ten  Books  ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft 

:  European  writers  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  the  b^ft; 

:*  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Genealogus ;  and  by 

. :  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTeus  is  faid  to  be  fecond  to 

^  :'  none  of  the  genealogers.     Epimenides,  not  the 

:  philpfo^her  but  an  hiftorian,  wrote  alfo  of  the 

:. ancient  gencaU^gies.* 

And  as  in  the  moft  early  fociety  genealogies  are 
carefully^preferved,  fo  alfo  the  fucceffion  of  kings. 
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For,  tho  dieftive  kings  cannot  be  given  in  a 
genealogic  feries,  yet  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated with  equal  eafe.  And  the  importance  of  the 
lift,  and  it*s  folemn  repetition  upon  great  occa- 
lions,  would  naturally  caufe  it  to  be  preferved 
with  the  moft  fedulous  attention. 

§  III,  The  Plan  upon  which  the  Chronology  of  our 
Tikijb  mottarcbs  is  to  be  adjujied.  This  is  eafily 
done  from  a  noted  paffage  of  Beda,  who  informs 
us  that  the  year  of  Ghrift,  565  j  was  the  Ninth  year 
of  thereignof  Brudi,  fonofMeilochon.  Hisreigii 
of  courfe  commenced  in  the  year  of  Chrift  557; 
and  to  this^  grand  epoch  all  the  other  reigns  can 
eafily  be  referred,  by  means  of  their  duration 
being  marked  in  the  catalogues.  As  for  inftance  2 
Brudi  began  to  reigh  557  years  before  Chrift;  his 
oraedeceflbr  Galan  reigned  two  years,  and  of 
courfe  began  555 :  and  Brudi  reigning  Thirty 
years,  his  fucceffor  Gatnat  began  to  reign  in 
587  :  and  fo  on.  The  acceffion  of  Kenneth  to 
the  Pikifli  throne  in  843  ;  the  death  of  Unguft  in 
761,  the  year  of  Druft  in  which  St.  Patrick  went 
to  Ireland,  &c.  are  alfo  epochs  of  the  fame  ufe, 
had  Beda  lent  no  affiftance. 

By  this  calculation  the  year  412,  about  which 
time  Ninian  converted  the  Southern  Piks,  as  ap- 
pears alfo  from  Beda,  juft  precedes  the  reign  of 
Draft,  the  Thirty-feventh  of  the  Pikiih  kings. 
Of  courfe  with  his  reign  commences  a  new  and 
luminous  period,  as  the  Irilh  and  We;lch  church- 
men who  fettled  in  Pikland  ufed  letters,  and  tra- 
dition is  exchanged  for  hiftoric  authority.  Now 
it  is  moft -remarkable,  and  muft  alone  of  itfelf  af- 
ford convidkion  to  every  free  mind  of  the  veracity ' 
of  our  PikiOi  chronicles,  that  with  this  very  Druft, 
under  whom  the  light  of  Chriftianity  appeared, 
ceafes  a  fiabulous  circumftance  of  thefe  chronicles,, 
namely,  the  immoderate  length  of  many  of  tht? 
reigns.     For,  this  Druft  isfaid  to  b^vc  lived  a 

S  2  hundred 
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huadred  years^  and  fought  k  hutidttd  batda; 
which  is  only  a  barbaric  phrafe  hr  living  very 
long,  aod  fighting  a  prodigious  number  of  batdes: 
but  AFTER  him  no  reign  exceeds  Thirty  years* 
Whereas  bstore  him  many  of  the  reigns  m 
fabuloufly  long ;  owing  to  the  natural  uncerttkity 
of  tradition,  and  the  wiih  of  the  fcalds  to  increafe 
the  antiquity  of  the  royaky.  Thus  Taiorc,  the  im- 
mediate predecefibr  of  this  Druft^  is  naarked  to 
have  reigned  75  years ;  and  Gamat,  predcce^  of 
Taiorc,  60.  Nay,  five  of  the  others  are  put  at  100 
years  each.  But  this  fabulous  length  of  the  reigns 
totally  vani(kes  when  Chridianity  b^an. 

In  like  manner  the  mofl  ancient  PtHi^  kings 
have  reigns  of  800,  or  1000  years'.    Nay  Tor- 
fsBus  ^,  in  refhrming  the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  is  fo 
foolifh  as  to  make  Annius  Grandsvus  live  21^ 
and  reign  1 90  years ! 

This  grand  and  leading  circuwflance  farvcs 
to  divide  the  Pikifh  Series  ihto  two  parts.  The 
FIRST  of  which  contains  the  kings  prior  to  Dnift, 
and  Chriftianity  :  the  s£con]>,  tiiole  of  the  follow- 
ing period. 

The  FIRST  part  of  the  Pikifli  feries  cannot  be 
admitted  to  diredk  hiftoric  faith.  For  the  the 
epitlifets  of  the  kings,  and  other  minute,  but  i»- 
portant,  marks,  ferve  to  eftablifti  it's  general  au- 
thenticity; yet,  as  it  ftands  on  fcaldic  tradition 
alone,  it  wbuld  be  raih  to  give  this  part  as  hiftoric 
truth.  The  lengjth  of  the  reigns  is  palpably 
fabulous ;  and  hiftory  is  fo  averie  from  fable^ 
that  it  dreads  the  leaft  connexion  with  it.  But 
this  part  of  the  feries  ftands  on  the  fame  fcaldic 
ground,  and  is  equally  authentic  with  the  accouncs 
of  Danifti,  Norwegian,  ior  Swedilh  monarcbs, 
preceding  the  Tenth  century.  Of  courfe  it  dc- 
ferves  attention ;  and  if  not  fit  for  hiftoric,  is  at 

«  *■- 

"  Richardibn  on  Eafi.  Lit.       ^  Series  Reg»  Daa^  p.  235* 

leaft 
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kaft  proper  for  poetical  authority*    When  our 
hiftory  becomes  ftudied  and  underftood,    many 
future  poets  may  ufe  thefe  old  kings  with  good 
cfFeft.     It  will  prefently  be  ihewn  that  the  Pikifli 
kingdom  was  confined  to  the  Hebud  lies  till  about 
the  reign  of  Druft ;    if  he  indeed  was  not  the 
monarch  fome  of  whofe  many  battles  eftabliihed  his 
authority  over  all  the  Piks.     This  part  of  the 
feries  therefore  contains  more  properly  the  kings 
of  the  Hebud  Ifles,  than  of  the  Piks  in  general : 
but  as  the  other  Piks  lived  in  democracy,  as  Dia 
Ihews,  and  this  line  of  monarchs  afterward  ex- 
tended  it's  power  over  them,  it  has  alfo  ^  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  feries  of  kings  of 
Pikland.     As  the  fabulous  length  of  the  reigns 
renders  this  part  even  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
poetry^  which  loves  verifimilitude,  this  may  be 
eafily  amended  in  a  veracious  and  mathematical 
manner.     Sir  liaac  Newton  has  juftly  obferved 
that  the  number  of  years  affigned  to.  the  Roman 
^ings  from  Romulus  to  Tarquin,  the  laft  of  them 
is  moft  abfurd  •,  and  finds,  from  the  fucceffion  of  all 
ancient  and  modern  monarchies,  that  no  feries  of 
princes  reign  at  a  medium  above  Eighteen  years 
each.    Hence  he  takes  125  years  from  the  anti- 
quity of  Rome  ;  and  fuppofes  it  founded  625  years 
before  Chrift.    Nothing  is  more jiift  than  this;  and 
the  calculation  is  as  infallible  as  any  in  arithmetic, 
or  geometry.     But  Sir  Ifaac  calculates  from  civi- 
lized! nionarphies,  as  the  Roman  alfo  was,  when 
he  allows  fg  much  as  Eighjteein  years  for  a  medium  : 
;^d  Mr.  Richardfpn  juftly  obferves,  that  he  afSgns 
.  too  great  a  length  to  reigns  of  kings  for  his  rule 
to  be  univerfal.     For  the  Caliphs,  from  the  death 
of  Mahomet  to  the  fack  of  Bagdat,  reign  littlft 
more  than  ten  years  each  :  and,  even  in  a  fettled 
and  civilized  kingdom,  the  Greek  emperors,  from 
Zenp  to  the  taking  oif  Co^ftai^tinople,  have  only 
fifteen  years  each*    Sir  Ifaac  indeed  obferves  him- 
"        '  ■      :      S3 *      felf 
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fclf  that  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  have  but 
15  J ;  and  eighteen  kings  of  Babylon  only  114-  years 
each.  The  longeft  is  that  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
who  have  22  :  but  16  is  at  any  rate  me  medium, 
eveninpoliihed  and  fettled  kingdoms ;  and  not  iS,  as 
Sir  Ifaac  makes  it.  But  in  barbaric  kingdoms  the 
reigns  are  far  more  tumultuous  and  fliort.  From 
430  to  778,  were  no  lefs  than  thirty  kings  of 
Ireland  in  fucceflion  reigning  at  a  medium  but 
Eleven  years  each.  The  heptarchic  kings  of 
England  have  little  more ;  thofe  of  Northumbria 
in  particular  almoft  the  fame.  And  among  the 
Piks,  a  yet  more  ferocious  people,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  part  of  the  feries  after  Druft,  that  the 
kings  hardly  reigned  Eleven  years  each  at  a  me- 
dium. There  being  alfo  no  reafon  to  fiippofe 
that  the  early  Pikifli  kings  reigned  longer  than 
the  others,  it  is  matter  or  plain  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, to  reduce  the  fabulous  length  of  thefe 
reigns  to  verifimilitude.  For  if  the  laft  Forty 
kings  fill  429  years,  the  firft  Thirty-fix  muft  fiu 
386.  Tbefe  386  years,  calculated  back  from 
414,  the  beginning  of  Druft's  reign,  fix  the  reign 
of  Cruthen,  and  commencement  of  the  Pikifti 
monarchy,  to  the  Twenty^eighth  year  after  Chrift's 
birth.  And,  as  the  years  of  thefe  firft  Thirty-fix 
kings,  as  (hey  ftand,  amount  to  no  lefs  than  1 548, 
of  which  386,  the  juft  fpage,  is  almoft  exadtly  a 
quarter,  if  we  put  down  the  reign  of  each  king  at 
one  quarter  of  it's  pretended  duration,  we  fhzU 
attain  every  degree  of  verifimilitude  neceflary  for 
poetry,  or  perhaps  attainable  in  fuch  kind  of  hif- 
tory.  This  plan  is  accordingly  followed  in  digeft. 
ing  the  FIRST  part  of  this  feries. 

The  SECOND  part  requires  no  afliftance ;  being 
quite  uniform,  complete,  and  hiftoric.  The 
years  of  the  reign?  are  taken  only  from  the  in- 
valuable Pikifli  Chronicle,  No.  V.  which  alfo 
jigree  w^h  the  Irifti  Nermius,  fave  it\  one  or  twq 

I  inftances. 
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inftances.    Winton  gives  no  years  of  rdgris ;  T>ut- 
only   the  mines.     The  years  in  the  twa  other 
monuments/  Fordun,  and  the  Regiftcr  of  St.  An- 
drew's, are  almoft  perpetually  erroneous ;  and  con- 
tradicting cotemporary  Iriih  and  Englifli  authors, 
deferve  no  credit  whatever.     I'hefe.  two  chroni- 
cles,  being    alfo  mutilated,  ^nd    perverted,  .by 
Scotifti  tranfcribers,  only  merit  attention  as  coUa- 
teral  proofs  of  the  Pikifh  feries.     The  sole  error 
in  the  number  of  jpars  given  by  the  Pikifh  Chro- 
nicle, No.  V.  belongs  to  Kinioid,  fon  of  Luthrin ; 
who,  in  the  publication  by  Innes  in  his  Appendix, 
has  but  xi  years,  while  the  Iriih  Nennius  gives  him 
xix.     Innes  alfo  gives  him  1 9  in  his  Series  of  Pikifh 
:  kings,  VoL  I.  p- 134,  without  even  hinting  that 
the  Chronicle  bore  xi ;  tho  he  be  mofl  exadt  in  all 
:  the  others  :  which  leads  to  a  conclufion  that  xi. 
}  is  a  mere  error  of  the  prefs  in  Innes's  Appendix, 
1;  the  laft  X  of  xix  being  omitted.     That  xix  is  the 
:  jufl  number  is  undoubted  from  the  whole  chroni- 
:;  cle,  and  it's  collateral  proofs ;  but  whether  the  x. 
:.  be  omitted  by  Innes's  printer,  by  a  tranfcriber, 
li  or  in  the  original  MS.  it  muft  equally   be  a  bare 
::  omiflion,  and  a  mofl  pardonable  one.     For  num- 
:  tcrs,  as  all  know,  are  very  apt  to  be  corrupted  in 
i  old  MSS.    and  that  in  fo  many  numbers  but  one 
:r  little  x  fhould  flip  out,  is  rather  a  miracle  of  ac- 
r  curacy,  than  matter  of  blame. 
li     Infpelling*  the   names  i   have  compared  the 
i:  Five  catalogues,    and  taken  that  which  feemed 
t  niofl  uniform,  and  proper,    fparing  no  pains  to 
lii'  render  the  fpelling,  i  have  followed,  the    mod 
::  neat,  and  fit,   fo  that  it  might  ever  remain,  and 
li:  be  generally'foUowed,  as  it   is  humbly  hoped   it 
will  be  approved.     Thefe   names   being  abfolute 
; :  Gothic,  the  genius  of  that  language  has  been  fol- 

j.;  '  The  names  of  Englifli  heptarchic  kings  are  ?s  vanoufly 
,  ippllcd  as  the  Pikifli,  hardly  two  old  author  agreeing  in  or- 
^;  ^ography  oVamts. 

S  4  lowed : 
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lowefl :  but  tBe  various  old  fpeiliB^  carefully . 
given,  widi  the  fc^owiog  bitials  for  due  &ke  df 
brevity,  A.  is  the  Piktlh  Chronide^  Not  V ;  B. 
The  Rqgifter  of  St;  Andmr's ;  C.  Winton  ;  D. 
Fordun  ;  £.  The  Itiih  Neonius ;  of  which  the 
part  pui>)ifiie4  by  Lynch  only  begtm  with  firudi 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  IL     VIH^ 


Cafalogtt^  of  the  Pikijh  kings. 


THE    Viks,    proceeding  from  Scandinavia 
about   300   years  before  Chrift,   as  above 
fliewb,  would>  in  their  voyage  toward  North  Bri- 
tain, firft  arrive  at  the  Orkneys,  a  barren  and  de- 
fert  tra<9:,  which  they  would  defpife.     That  thefc 
i\es  were  uainhabited  about  the  year  240  after 
Chrift,  is  mentioned  by  Solinus.    4"^^.  it  feems 
that  the  Piks  left  no  fettlement  there ;  but  pro- 
ceeded alpng  the  nortljern  coaft  of  Scotland;  whicb 
iuiding    bleak,    mountainous,    and    forbidding, 
and  probably  at  that  time  a  continued  foretl  c£ 
black  pines,  echoing  to  the  northern  breeze,  tbcjF 
coafted  along  till  they  difcovered  the  green  valei 
ofll^la^.    Thefe  tempted  their  approach;  bii 
l^crCeiving  thai:'  fine  iland  too  large  and  populous 
pr  tbeir  armament,  and  the  people  prepared  to 
'wcitWland  theax,  they  flood  over  for  the  Hebud 
Iks,  w^h  from  their  comparative  fmallnefs  gavq 
fOom  tX)  hope  for  better  fuccefs.    Here  they  ac- 
cordingly pffeded  a  fettlement,  that  was  in  th^ 
cQqrfe  rf^  century  or  two  to  fpread  all  over  NortH 
BrH^ ;    the  Cumri   bein^  driven  be&^re  theic 
^tiQs,  firft  £rom  the  Hebud  iles,  where  names  oJF 
places  Qatw  their  ancient  poileflioas  :  then  from 
tlie  iKMTth^B  and  weftern  p^ts,  fo  lyable  to  attacks 
from  thffe  iks;    and  kftly  fronx  the  ea£t  ^ 
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That  this  was  the  Pikifli  progrefs  is  clear  from 
Bcda  and  Nennius.    The  firft  of  whom  mentions 
their  going  firft  to  Ireland,  whence  they  flood  over 
to  the  oppofitc  trafts  of  Britain.   Nennius  fays  they 
firft  feized  o»<he  Orkneys ;  but  Solinus  fliews  that, 
if  they  did  fo,  they  foon  abandoned  them ;  and 
Nennius  himfelf  adds,  that  it  was  not  from  the 
Orkneys,  but  the  neighbouring  iles,  ex  infulis  affini- 
ttmis^  that  t|iey  invaded  and  fubdued  the  north  of 
Britain.     Thefe  neighbouring  iles  could  only  be 
the  Hebud  lies;  add  Beda*s  relation  of  their  paf- 
fing  from  Ijreland  over  to  Britain  fully  confirms 
this.     The  ufual  trait  of  the  Noiivegians  after- 
ward was  quite  fimilar.     They  paffed  the  Ork- 
neys, and  north  of  Scotland ;    and  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  or  the  weft  of  Scotland.     The  Orkneys 
were  inhabited  in  the  reign  of  Brudi,  565 ;  for 
Adomnan  mentions  a  regulus,  or  prince  of  the 
Orkneys,  at  the  Court  of  Brudi.     The  Piks  had, 
to  all  appearance,  thought  proper  to  feize  and 
poflefs  them  about  the  fourth  century ;  when  the 
Roman  arms  confined  them  on  thefouth  :  and  that 
the  Norwegians,  when  they  feized  diefe  iles  in  the 
.Ninth  century,  found  them  poffeffed  by  the  Piks, 
ftiall  be  afterward  ftiewn.     But  Solinus  mentions 
them  as  defert  when  he  wrote,  or  about  the  year 
240,  while  he  defcribes  a  kingdom  in  the  Hebud 
lies.     All  thefe    circumftances  fo  exaftly  corre- 
fpond,  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  Hebud  lies  were  the   firft  poflfeflions  of  the 
Piks,  and  thofe  from  whence  they  fubdued  North 
Britain. 

The  Piks,  like  other  colonies,  and  early  focie- 
ties,  would  long  be  ftrangers  to  kings.  Divided 
into  fmall  communities,  as  circumftances  ordered, 
they  would  only  chufe  one  leader  in  time^  of  comi- 
mon  danger.  But  in  fuch  focieties,  as  not  refined 
enough  for  regular  and  permanent  republics, 
which  depend  on  intricate  laws  and  regulations, 
the*  kingly   power  always   creeps  in  by  degrees. 

And 
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•  •  • 

And  it  was  moft  natural  that  this  power  (hould 
firft  be  known  to  the  firft  fettlement,  where  the 
fociecy   would  have  firft  paft  thro  the  previous 
ftages.    Accordingly  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  kingly  name  and  power  were  known  to  the 
Piks  of  the  Hebud  lies,  four  centuries  before  they 
extended  over  the  reft.     This  appears  from  the 
feries  of  Pikifli  monarchs,  which  goes  back  to 
Twenty-eight  years  after  Chrift ;   and  from  Soli* 
nus,  who  defcribes  the  Hebudian  monarchy  about 
^40  ;  while  it  is  clear  from  Tacitus,  •  Dion,  and 
Ammianus,  that  this  monarchy  extended  not  over 
the  other  Piks  of  Caledonia.     Tacitus  gives  no 
hint  of  Caledonia's  being  under  one  monarch,  tho 
fo  fingular  a  circumftance  could  not  have  efcaped 
him.     N^y,  he  ftiews  that  it  was  not ;  for  he  men- 
^5ons  that  it's  ftatcs  had  formed  an  alliance  for  the 
common  defence,  and  Galgacus  was  only  the  moft 
noble,  and  able,  of  the  leaders,     Dion  mentions 
that  the  ftates  of  Caledonia  were  chiefly  demo- 
cratical.     Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  that  fo  late 
as  the  year  of  Chrift  368,  the  Piks  were  divided 
into  two   nations,  the  Dicaledones  and   Vefturi- 
ones ;  fo  that  it  feems  reafohable  to  infer  that  thcfc 
two  nations  had  different  governments.     The  for- 
mer, or  Dicaledones,  were  the  Northern  Piks,  be- 
yond the  Grampian  hills;  who,  having  intimate 
and  imrnediate  connexion  with  the   Hebud  lies, 
had,  it   is   likely,    before  this  acknowleged  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  Hebudian  Royal  Race. 
The  Vefturiones  were  ftill  In  all  probability  under 
democratic  government.    If  conjefture  may  for 
once  be  allowed^  where  proof  muft  ever  be  want- 
ing, Pruft  who  fucceeded  in  414  was  the  firft 
lovercign  of  all  the  Piks.     Certain  it  is,  that  in 
565  ^e  find  Brudi  king  of  all  the  Piks,  without 
any  hint  of  the  monarchy  being  new :  while  in 
368  it  feems  certain  that  the  Piks  had  nouniverfal 
Hing;  fo  that  the  fifth  cwtiiry  forms  the  medium. 
Aod  Druft  is  mentioned  as  fo  great  and  warlike  a 

prince. 
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prince,  that  he  feems  the  moft  likely  to  have  ac^ 
cocnpliihed  thb  extenfion  of  power.  The  Pikiih 
Monarchy  therefore  commenced  in  the  Hebud  lies, 
about  28  years  after  Chrift.  The  Dicaledones,  or 
Northern  Piks,  feem  to  have  been  wearied  out 
with  democratic  diflention  ;  and  to  have  acknow- 
leged  the  fovereignty  of  this  ancient  Royal  Race, 
about  3  00  years  after  Chrift.  This  acceflion  of 
power  feem6  to  have  enabled  the  monarch,  after 
fnany  coniUdts^  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the 
JSouthern  Piks  about  430.  And  as  this  account 
alone  can  reconcile  all  authorities^  it  fe^ms  as  true, 
as  it  is  natural  and  eafy, 

Solinus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  240,*  has 
given  us  curious  informaticm  concerning;  the  He- 
budian  monarchy.  He  fays ;  *  There  are  five 
Hebu4es ;  their  inhabitants  are  ignoiant  of  graijii 
They  live  folely  on  filh,  and  milk.  One  king 
commands  all ;  for  thefe  il^s  are  divided  froui 
each  other,  only  by  narrow  channels.  The  king 
has  nothing  of  his  own ;  but  all  his  efFedis  belong 
to  allj  He  is  bound  to  equity  by  certain  laws. 
And,  left  avarice  Ihould  turn  him  from  the  truth, 
}ie  learns  juftice  fiom  poyerty ;  having  nothing  of 
his  own,  but  being  nopriflied  by  the  public.  No 
wife  is  given  to  him,  but  betakes  any  woman  be 
likes  in  her  turn;  whence  neither  the  wifli  nor 
hope  of  children  is  allowed  to  him*  Next  arc 
fhe  Orkneys,  in  number  thirty-three,  defert  ci 
men,  and  having  no  woqds.  A  few  reedy  plants 
are  found;   the  reft  is  rock,  and  barren  fendV 

»  Solin.Polyh.  c,  25.  Inde  excipiunt  Hebades  iafalar,  9wV 
que  numcro :  quarum  incolse  Defciunt  froyes,  pUciblis  taDtuca 
et  la£le  vivont.  Rex  uhus  eft  ttniverfis:  nam  quocqoot  funt 
omnes  angufta  interlavie  dividuntur.  Rex  oihii  fuom  habcc; 
otDnia  univerforum.  Ad  aeqaltatem  certis  legibos  MngU^T'. 
JK*,  neavaritia  divertat  a  vero,  difcit  paupertatejuflitiaiii;  Q^' 
potc  cm  nihil  fit  rei  familiaris,  verum  aliiur  c  publico.  Nulla 
$IU  (iator  foDOiina  propria :  fed  par  vidditudinef ,  in  q«a»ctiDque 
commoh^e  ^'uerit^  uiurariam  f«mic^  Uade  ci  nee  voCoffl}  0^^ 
foes  conceditur  liberorum.' 

*'••«:■        .    ••  ■  The 
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The  five  Hebudes  here  mentioned  arc  doubtlefs 
the  five  Ebudae  of  Kichard,  namely,  Lxwis^  Sieyi^ 
North  Vi/tj  Stmth  Fifi,  and  Col  with  Ttr^    Pto- 
lemy alfo  calls  them  E&vS^/^  SJntdse.     That  this 
very  curioug  defcription  betongs   to  the  Pikxfli 
monarchy  in  the  Hebudes,  there  is  Kttle  room  to 
doubt.     The  Old  Scots,  or  Irifli,  had  no  fetde* 
ment  in  thefe  iles  till  four  or  five  centuries  after 
this  (  and  in  565  we  find  HyoRa,  or  Icoimhill,  be* 
loAged  to  the  Piks,  for  the  Pikiih  king  gave  it  to 
Columba.     If  an  ile  ^  far  fouth,  and  fo  near  Ire* 
land,  was  then  in  the  PikiOi  pofl^on,   4fnuch 
more  mufl  the  Ebodas  have  beeru    That  the  Piks 
feized  on  the  Hebud  lies,   ai:  the  very  firft,  is 
clear  from  Beda  and  Nennius,    as  abov^  fiaced^ 
The  defcription  indeed  is  quite  foreign  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Welch,   or  tte  Iriih ;  and  can  oniy 
quadrate  with  the  Pikiih  monarchy.    The  part 
concerning  the  king's  want  of  peculiar  childroa, 
is  moft  fingular ;    and  quite  coincides  witii  tlie 
PikWh  fucceffioB,  in  wh^ch  no  fbn  of  a  king  ever  • 
afcends  the  thpone. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  hints  con- 
cerning the  Piki(h  names.     Many  end  in  ufi ;  and 
if  the  reader  perufes  the  Differtat ion  annexed  he 
will  find  that  the  Perfians  were  the  oldeft  Scythse, 
or  Gotfes,  from  whom  the  reft  fprung^  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  different  Perfian  names  have  the 
fame  clofe,    as    Ztrdufij     tlie    PeriTian  name  of 
Zoroafter.    Nay  Druft^  a  common  Pikifli  name>, 
is  alfo  Perfian,  and  implies  Sincerusy  '^  Sincere  ^ 
according  to  Hyde,  Religk  Vet.  Perf.  p.  3 8 3*  cdk* 
1760.  wbcrc  the  reader  will  find  many  inftanccs  of 
Teutonic  words  in  the  Perfian,  p.  4.39.     Ke  or 
/Spy,  -a  Pikifti  king's  name,  is  alio  Perfiati ;   Kiy 
Guftafpy  Hyftafpcs  the  lUuftrious.  Ibid,  and  J<>nei3's 
Nadir  Schah.     Many  begin  in  Fer,  as  the  Staaa^ 
dinavian  Godiic  reads ;  or  ^^,  as  the  Getm»A 
and  Perfian  (for  the  Perfians  have  W,  which  the 
TuiiLs  a;iid  Tartars  hav-e  not,  hut  proBMace Jc  V.). 

'  This 
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This  is  alfo  Gothic*     Yergobret^  the  name  of  a 
magiftrate  among  the  German  Gauls^  as  Csefar 
tells,  is  pure  German.    Vergj  or  Vergeriy  to  re&der 
juftice.   Obret,  or  Obrefi,  firft,  or  chief.  Petloutier^ 
Junii  Batavia,  p.  669.     ff^ety  a  man.  Franc.  & 
Anglo-Belg.  whence  Weregild,  fatisfedkion  for  kil- 
ling a  man.    Vcrcingetorix,  a  German  Gaul,  in 
Casfar.      Vercmund,   a  Gothic  king  of  Sp^n. 
Vcrraund,  of  Denmark.    Brudi  may  be  from  tru- 
debtf  Old  Germ,  itfiuare^  to  rage ;   Wachter.    In 
Scandinavia  the  name  was  fcxnetimes  fpek  Prudiy 
and  fometimes  Brudi ^  Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  where 
p.    198,    Brudu  is  the  genitive.      Scandinavian 
names  in  f  are  common,  Frothi,  Helghi,  Frokni, 
Uffi,  &c.  Sueno  Hift.   Dan.  Vali  Sterki,  IJIanis 
Landnama^  P*  7^*     -^'^'  is  fometimes  fpelt  ViUy  as 
£dda  fab.  3.  fometimes  Bele^  as  a  king's  name  in 
Diflert.  de  Ant.  Sueciae  (De  Vikingis).    In  Scan- 
dinavian, are  alfo  TCimgu  (or  Tenegus).  Torf.  Norv. 
Hangus  ib.  and  UngUj  a  Daniih  king,  Langebek 
I..  15.  (Unguft.).  Galgacus  is  apparently  froni  Gala- 
giafiy  coilocare,  ponere,  or  Galtfan,  colligere,  con- 
grcgare,  Lye  Dift.  Gothico  Sax.  both  alluding 
to  generalflbip.    then,  or  Otveti,  one  of  the  laft 
Pikifli  kings,  is  alfo  Gothic.  Owen  a  SwediQi  name, 
Stiernhelm.   Anti-Cluver.  p.  44.  Owen,  inimicos, 
Rudbeck.  Atl.  Vol.  I.  Owen  Giedde^  Danifh,  Pon- 
topp.  Gefta  Dan.  Vol.  I.  Old   Pikifh  names  are 
alio  found  in  Scotland  at  a  late  asra.    Fordun  men- 
tions a   Crutbe,  or  Cruthen,  de  Angus  :  Gartnacb 
Comes y  or  Earl  Garnat,  is  witnefs  to  a  charter  of 
Alex.  I.  Spottifwood  Monaft.  Scot.  MS.  Vol.  I. 

Add  from  the  didlionaries  of  Wachter,  Ihre, 
Lye,  the  following  hints.  Kineoch,  or  Ketmetby 
may  be  from  Kene,  acer,  and  od,  prajlans,  W.  " 
Garnat  from  Gare,  Old  Englilh  Tare,  prompius. 
L.  or  Giordy  regnum :  L  Alpin  from  J/p,  daemon : 
the  Scandinavian  is  Alfwin :  Olaji  cum  Alfvinio  vel 
Alpino  athleta  duellum ;  Gunlaug's  Saga,  p.  92. 
Orutben  from  Cruthy  ^  croud.    Tbaran  from  ^ior, 

fortls. 
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foriis.  Demelj  or  Domnely^^ot.  Donel,  from  Dofna^ 
judicare.  Bliki  from  Blia,  inteniis  ocuUs  afpicertm 
Ufcombuts  from  UJkott^  felisiuSk  Brudi  from  Brod^ 
pronounce  Bruid,  cufpisy  aculeus.  Ungujt  from  Ung^ 
)uvenis :  gunfiy  gratia,  favor.  Some  ending  ja 
bufty  from  buja^  cum  impetu  ferriy  irruere.  Talorc 
from  ^aUy  pinus.  In  Gothic,  as  in  Latin,  C  is 
always  pronounced  K,  whatever  vowel  follows ;  and 
the  E  at  the  end  is  always  founded,  as  in  ail 
languages  but  the  Engliih,  which,  like  the  Attic, 
is  fond  of  abbreviation :  thus  Brude  is  founded 
Brude ;  except  only  where  many  confonants  meet, 
when  the  final  e  is  fometimes  founded  eupbonue 
caufay  before  the  laft  confonant,  as  Crutbhey  Cru- 
then ;  bafnCy  haferiy  &c^  To  afSft  the  pronuncia- 
tion K  is  generally  ufed  for  C,  as  it  is  in  the 
Scandinavian :  and  i  for  e  at  the  end,  according 
to  the  fame  idiom. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Catalogue  of  Pikiih* 
monarchs  digefted  in  chronological  fucceffion, 

« 
Part  1.     Poetical.     From  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  i  about  the  year  ofCbriJl  28,  till  the 
reign  of  Drujl  the  Great,  414. 

1.  Cruthen  fon  of  Kinni,  A.  C.  28.  (Cruidne 
fiL  Cinge,  A.  Crutheus  JiL  Kinne,  B.  Cruthne^  C. 
Cruythne,  £),  the  n  and  w^  in  Gothic  are,  after  a 
confonant,  pronounced  en  as  rafn,  rafen,  &c.  Co 
in  Engliih  le ;  aile,  abely  &g.)  firft  king  of  the 
Piks,  reigned  25  years.  From  him  the  Irilh,  wlio 
delighted  in  patronymics,  called  the  Piks  Cruit- 
nich.  So  the  Romans  call  the  Parthians  Arfacidse 
from  Arfaces.  Kinni  if  redd  as  in  the  Pikiih  Chro- 
nicle Cinge  (pronounce  Kinghe)  affimulates  with 

Cinge-torix  a  Belgic,  or  German  name  in  Gsefar, 
lib.  V.  . 

2.  KiRcu,  A.  C.  53.  This  king,  and  the 
thirteen  following,  are  only  found  in  the  pikifh 
Chronicle,  No.  V.  the  others  being  callrat^d 
i^y  Scotiih  tranfcribers,    iji  order  to  reduce  the 

period 
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'  pencA  tif  the  PikUh  monarchy,  as  before  men- 
tioned. iCjrcu,  and'hh  fix  fuccefibrs,  are  called 
SOKS  of  Cruthcn  m  the  PikHh  Chronicle,  becaufe 
they  were  his  hrimediate  defcendants.  He  reigned 
*5  years. 

3.  FiBAiCH,  A.  C.  6B,  reigned  10  years. 

4.  FoRTRElM,  A.  C.  78,  reigned  1 8  years. 
Floclaid,  a.  C.  96,  reigned  8  years. 
Got,  A.  C.  104,  reigned  3  years.  Guta,  a 

nan's  name.   Worm.  'Mon.  Dan.  p.  264.  Gutbf 
iethm :  Lye.  Gotj  igood. 

7.  Kb,  A4  C.  107,  rtigned  3  year^.  Thefe 
Ihort  names  gre  peculiarly  ancient  Gothic. 
Ve  was  the  name  of  a  brother  of  Odin.  £dda. 
Fab.  3. 

8.  FrvAiD,  A.  C.  no,  reigned  6  years. 

9.  Gedeol,  Gudachf  A.  C.  116,  reigned  2t) 
years,.  Gudacb  is  godlike  from  the  Gothic  Gdij 
DiV,  the  gods.    See  Lye  Dift.  Sax.  Goth. 

io.  Dekbacan,  a.  C.  136,  reigned  25 
^rcars  \ 

11.  Olfinecta,   a.  C.  161,  reigned  15  years. 

12.  GtHDiD,  Gaed-brecab,  A.  C.    176,  reigned 

12  years.  Gaed  is  focias;  bmcan^  frangere\  Lye- 

Braekay   fr anger e ;    Ihre  :    whence  the  epithet 

means  eidier  a  breaker  of  friendfhips,    or  of 

ocoilfpiracies. 

13.  Gestgurtich,  a.  C.  188,  reigned  loycars. 

14.  WuRGEST,  A.  C.  198,  reigned  10  prs. 
s  Nornageftf  a  man's  name  in  Thorkc.  Spec.  Ant* 
3or.  Gaft  ovGeJlj  Sapiens^  JuniiBat.  p.  182. 

15.  Bruhi  I.  BouUh.  C.  208,  reigned  n'i^ 
This  is  the  firft  of  the  Brudis,  varioufly  fpdW 
.Brmdemy  BridhiSy  &c.  butBrudi  is  the  real  Gothic 

nan^,  as  appears  from  a  .Runic  monument  giv^ 
by  Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  p.   198.   Bout  is  ^* 

^  if  wc  believe  Irifli  hiftory,  the  Pikifli  Icing  abotit  i» 
.affified  Tuathal  Techtmur  to  receiver  hi«  throne,  «^W 
-w;|iUftffped  byEIinw  Wynne's  Hift..ofIrel.  p.  62.  ToU* 
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wounded^  (Botf,  iftus^    Wachter.)'    Undpr    this 
Elng  the  Pikifti  Chronicle  tells  us  that  his  defcen- 
dants  riiled  in  Ireland  for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.     It  mentions  thirty ^  but  gives  the 
names  of  only  twenty-eight  in  a  mofl  Angular  man- 
net,  the  name  of  every  fecond  prinee  being  barely 
that  of  his  predeceflbr,  with   ur  prefixed ;   thus. 
Pant  J  Urpant;  Mund,  Urmund;  &c.  If  the  author 
was  a  forger,  he  was  certainly  the  moft  foolifE 
that  ever  tried  the  trade ;  for  this  muft,  at  firiflt 
glance,  appear  to  every  eye  animpoffible  abfurdity. 
But  the  fad:  is>   that  this  very  part  offers  a  very 
fimple,  but  moft  rirong,  proof  of  the  veracity  of 
this  Chronicle,     t/r,  in  the  Perfian,  Old  Scythian, 
Gothic*^,  implies  IlluftriouSj  Chief ^  &c.  and  was 
an    epithet    naturally    given    to  kings.       Our 
ignorant  tranfcribci*    finding    this    epithet     for- 
mally repeated  to  each  name,  by  fome   folem- 
nity  ufed  in  the  coronation  fong,  or  frorji  fome 
lingular  refpeft  paid  to  this  fucceflion  of  kings, 
as  pofleffors   of  a  daring  conqueft  in  the  midffi 
of  foes,   was     mifled    by     it.      Thus   fuppofe 
an  old  lift  of  thefe  kings  thus  wriAen :     Pant  v. 
Urpant ;  Leo  v.  Urleo ;   Gant  v.  Urganf,  &c.  &c. 
that  is,  Pant  vtKatus  Urpant j  Leo  vocatus  Urleo^ 
&c.  Pant  called  Urpant,  or  Pant  called  the  Illuf- 
trious  Pant ;    Leo   called  the  lUuftrious    Leo ; 
Gant  the  lUuftrious  Gant,  &c.  a  lift,  from  fome 
fpecial  refpedt  or  folemnity,  fo  ordered,  might 
eafily  miflead  an  ignorant  tranfcriber,  who  did 
not  known  that  the  Ur  was  only  an  epithet  folemnly 
repeated  with  the  name  of  each  king.     This  idea- 

*  Ur:  Gothi,  Fra«ci,  ct  Alemanni,  h'abent  J7r;  Saxones' 
Oft    lignlficatus   fiios  acccpit    partim   ab    ar^     principium, 

&;e t/r.  Adverb,  ordinis,  lignificans  principatum  in  ex* 

ifteftdo  etfperando:    inde  IJr^en^  ejfentia  primHiva\  Uthild^ 
arckiyfusy  &c.  Ar^  Or^  Ur.  principium,  Graecis  ap;^>i,  Latin. 
•rigo.    Wachicr  GlolT— O'*,  OrJ,  Cimb..  ^r,  et  Arr/^  iftitium, 
prirtcipium,  origo,  auftor.     Lye  Oidt.  Chaucer  hai  twice  o^J' 
and  end^  for  beginoiog  and  end.    But  fee  Richardioa,   &c«  a$' 
tp  the  Perfian* 
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is  confinned  by  the  number  of.kings^  whict 
amounting  to  twenty-eight,  by  this  miftakea 
reckoning,  could  not  have  reigned  lefs  than  ten  years 
each,  at  a  medium,  or  280  years;  whereas  the 
Fourteen,  to  which  we  reduce  them,  would,  at 
theufual  rate  of  the  Pikifti  reigns,  of  about  11 
years  each,  juft  fill  154  years,  as  150  is  the  round 
number  given  in  the  Chronicle.  That  the  Piks 
had  a  fettlement  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  clear 
from  Adomnan,  Jocelin,  Ulher,  O'Conor,  &c. 
and  the  following  Fourteen  kings,  mentioned  in 
this  Chronicle,  muft  have  reigned  there^ 

1.  Fant.  8.  Fee. 

2.  Leo.  9*  Ru. 

3.  Gant.  10.  Gart. 

4.  GuUb.  II.  Kinit^ 

5.  Fekir.  12.  Inp. 

6.  Calm  13.  Grid. 

7.  Cuit.  14.  Mund. 

As  they  all  defcended  from  Brudi,  they  all  bore 
his  name,  as  the  Arfacidae  of  Perfia,  &c,  &c. 
with  the  adjunft  of  I/r,  or  lUuftrious :  thus 
Brudi  Ur  Pant,  Brudi  Ur  Leo,  Brudi  Ur  Ganf,  &c- 
atid  fd  the  Chronicle  calls  them,  tho  mifled  by 
thfe  Uty  as  above  dated.  This  Pikiih  monarchy  in 
Ireland,  tho  it  continued  only  150  years,  under 
the  houfe  of  Brudi,  yet  lafted,  under  other  kings, 
eveh  tilt  tlie  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes  in 
the  Ninth  Century;  as  appears  f;-om  Tighemac, 
the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  &c.     Adomnan  mentions 

.a  king  of  the  Crutheni,  or  Piks  in  Ireland,  called 
£chu'V^aid,  and  mentions  his  flying  in  his  chariot, 

^  ftom  the  battle  of  Ondemone  in  Ireland,  fought 
about  570.  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  the  map  of  Ireland 
prefi^kcd  to  his  Difftrtations,  places  the  Cruitnidi, 
or  Piks,  in  the  north  of  that  iland,  and  gives 
another  fettlement  of  them  in  Galway.  ^  He  alfo 
tells  us  that  he  finds,  from  the  old  bo9k  of  Glen- 
dalogh,  that  there  were  feme  tribes  of  Cruitnidi 
in  UJfter,  and  in  Conaught-     It  is  almoft  unnecef- 

fary 
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ferytoadd  that  this  Pikifh  kingdom  in  Ireland 
muft  have  been  fmall ;  and  the  fize  df  this  king- 
dom-may be  gueffed  from  this,  that  Ireland  was 
in  thefe  -eafly  times  divided  into  no  lefs  than 
Twenty^One  fuch  kmgdoms.  But  of  this  kingdom 
in  next  chapter* 

After  Brudi  I.  the  chief  Scotiftl  caftratioii 
ceafcs  ;  and  moft  of  the  following  kings  are  found 
in  all  the  Chronicles.  No  doubt  the  nominal 
Scots,  who  knew  the  Irifli  origin  of  the  real  Scots^ 
as  well  as>  we  do  the  paffage  of  the  Englilh  to 
New  England  in  America,  could  not  bear  that  the 
Piks,  their  nominal  enemies,  but  their  real  fathers, 
Ihould  boaft  of  any  conqueft  in  Ireland ;  (6  the 
extenfion  of  the  caftration  to  Brudi  I.  Was  matter 
of  courfe. 

i6.  GiLGini,  A.  G.  220,  reigned  25  years* 
{Gilpdi,  A.  Gedi,  B.  Gedi^  C*  Ghede,  D.) 

17.  TuAliAN  I*  A.  C\  245,  reigned  25  years* 
{Jbaratiy  A.  B.  D.  Cararif  C.  The  names  in  Win- 
ton  f  C.}  are  the  moft  corrupt  of  all ;  the  old  Jt,  T^ 
he  often  reads  dB,  G>  or  C>  C,  thus  Galarg 
for  Talarg,  &c.)  ^ 

18.  MoRLEo,  A*  C.  270,  rdgned  3  y^rs, 
(Morko^  A.  reft  wanting*) 

19.  Deoktl,  Lunon^  A*  C.  2s73|,  reigned  10 
years.  {Deocilunon^  A*  Duchily  B.  C.  D.)  This 
abridgement  ot  the  name  (hews  Lunon  to  be  an 
epithet*  Lun^  egenus,  poor.  Ly c.Lunnon,  incert^ 
fiinijicatienh  voXjap^Cadmony  73.   10. 

20:  KiMoioD,  fon  of  Arcois,  A.  C.  283^ 
reigned  2  years*  (Cimoiodfilius  /Ircois,  A.  wanting 
in  the  reft,     Fordun  has  in  his  place  Efinorthetify.) 

21.  Deoord,  a.  C.  285,  reigned  12  yearsr, 
{Deogrdj  A.^  Duordechel,  .B»  Duord^cbal,  D.  Wef* 
gttel,  C.) 

.22.  BLlKtj  Blitktby  A.  C.  297,  reigned  i 
year.  {Biiciblitirthj  A.  reft  wanting.)  ..  The' epi- 
thet fecms  ^litbeheorty  glad,  Lye#    • 
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years,    {JOeftpt/grk  paW  IVk,,  A*  Hecotbetky  B^ 

T^^  is  qpitis  Goihicjr  ^  Tbeod^^,  te^ 

2^4t  UsQQK^Hi^Sii  A.  Qa  3p8)  r^iigiii^'  7*  yews* 

(pfconbuis^  A.  the  others^  omitting  tlMficftijdQaUe^ 

lijjyft  Qmbujl^; 
z^.  CAKVQf^Xr,  Af  C.  3JJ5,.  nigoed  to  ,5«B» 

(Qirvarji.^  A^^th^ftftvellthe  aswnwo'G^rawrfAnKibi^ 

yeaf.s.  ^^atOAW^t  A.  i^  w»tfajg.)  lihc 
epithjtt,  a^,h^£irpea  I'ama^  €fikiK  Mmamt  (Liibqj), 
beoaufe  Hq  fiiA.  je^hags^  Uiwiduwl  agric»teii»A. 

27.  VisT,  A.  C...  3g©,*  rieigjwjfc  Mly«i»c  (E^ 
A.  reft  wanting.)  There  are  two  of  the  UriKuk 
Ilesi,.  called  ;Nx«bt  ^ifi^  and:.Sonth.%fe 

aj.  RfJi^  AjC.  g4f>  reignffl  1^5  years.  (jRic^, 
A.  roft  wanoii^)  This-n^ne,  like  aU  thfe  sefti  is 
Gbthii: :.  Rue  is  th^  fevens;!;!^  king,  of  Denmada 
Mmc,,  aLSc^ndinaivian,,  fir&l^ae  ol' Rtilfia. 

29.  Qa^;nat  I.  fyc^  A^  Cy  367,.  neigttcd  e 
year.  (GartnoitkboCy  A.  Gernaih Bi)lgi^0  Gamairih 
Bo/gj^C.  GcnmuhBol^^  I^)  If  j8<v  he  the,  epi- 
thet, it  IS  BoCi  Cervus,  Waohtfir;.  Bo^k,  Caper, 
Ihre.  Thfi^Stag^  The.Bu9i^.  fipm  his.  fsfriftncfs. 
If  B<^lgj  or,  Jioj^r,  it  mctanSi  TRh^  Aogry :  Bolgen^ 
fiwd^  ir  a  fundus.  Ly^  TiieBikifh  Chronicle:  df- 
ferve.s,.  4  qiiQ.Garnaify,  *  fix^m^A/s^^om  the  name,  of 
Garnat?  And.  Nve  accordingly,  find,  feyewd-  otber 
kings,  of  this  name* 

30j»  Vbre,  a  C.  368^  reigned  a^yearsi  {Fere, 
A>  rdft  wantiag.). 

31.  Beeth^.  a.  C.  37.0^  i^ignedi  z  years. 
{Bretb,  A,  neft  wantingj) 

32.  Vipoio',  namety  A*  C.  372,  reignedt  7 
yeiars.  {Vips)ignam(jt j  A\  Unipnpnemet,  B;  H^ypopmet, 
C.  fi^yfiopnelhjiD.)  N^m  is  caff^s^  The  pnfoner: 
b.ut  w^/;i^/  may  be.  derived,  tram.  /iiuw>.  ai  name^ 

See 
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md,,  a  ^CmMdma.  '^.)    This  i^tDe^l<mt  'm^ 

knows  HKH:  the  iCsdiuJt^s  of  I>emrteft:?  Wt7^^»7ir, 
ffekf -Ifetti,  ^iW  Hiui«jr-<«MStte;  ^  ^tthpite  antiqtrt 
cpidiet  like  4)i&  <«h«lrs^  a^nd  >Mkfe  Ettr-taf^,  Mtre^ 
tooth,  and  others  of  Danift.  ^d  S#edifli,  ^ttd 
Ht^>w*^Mi  Ickigs.  X«»*^  -r/SK  P^^h  Lye. 
KiloiUi^)  t^^iKr.    «bN»^  Hufi^   ie^fnm.    Id.  ^C)^^ 

§4.  WjttAi»W»,  .Feehta,  A.  '<!}.  3?^,  reigneA 
1  year.  (Wradech  veehla,  A.  Frachrtti  Aibtis,  ft. 
^r^lMs  CX  Ft'McbHa  Musy  D.)  Th\i$  we  leara 
that  ftai  epithet  implies  Mu^y  The  White ;  as 
fi?d«W  is  tofiftt  ei«mgh  td  o*  Wtfd,  ff%//^,  toftievi^ 
k^  being  G<fthk. 

35*  Gar  NAT  II.  ^/  CJ^r^  A*  G^  38^,  reigned 
t5  yeare.  (Gi^^naich  di  uhet^  A.  <^atnai  Dfteii  B. 
GtiyMfi^  JD^t;ar^  DO  Thw  tif  t/^^r  is  ifittt-preted 
The  Rich;  iind  accordingly  i/i  is  Gothic,  Ger- 
man, for  the,  and  Ub'tr  is  ijw/ti  abundanti^^ 
Wachtef. 

36^.  TAtokc  L  foh  of  Achivir,  A.  C.  3^6, 
reigned  18  years.  f»&r^,  A.  Ttrf^rg-j  B.  ^batot^er^ 
D.)  iThe  name  feems  from  Ti>AV?»,  rf/r^^,  fal^ 
firm^    Lye  J   The  Spteaktr,   Tlie    Cottitfiander, 

Here  ends  the  Firft  Part,  which  itfelf  has 
amazing ,  marks  of  auihehticity,  and  approaches 
Jjearer  to  hiftory  than  poetryi  The  correlpoiidence 
tv«n<)f  the  mutilated  chronitlfes  isftrlkihg;  and 
.Would,  with  a  Scaliger^  or  a  Petavitiii,  i;ifeti  of 
the  moft  ri^id  judgfetnent,  haVe  been  lUfficienttcJ 
ftatop  hkl|C*ic  raith  upon  the  vi^hote.  It  muft  not 
be  forgot  that  Fordun,  tho  he  bttiits  no  l6fs  than 
^  t  r^al  kitigSs  has  5  fupferfluous  ones,  not  in  our 
Chronicle.  The  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew*s  omits, 
20  real,  attd  gives  i  fuperfluous.    Wulton,  tho 

T  3  quite 
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quite  carelefsy  fo  as  to  omit  23.  real  kings^  has 
yet  two  fuperfluous* 

Thefe  fupernumerary  kings  fe^m  to  have  been 
rebels  and  ufurpers ;  and  therefore  reje&ed  in  th^ 
genuine  Pikiih  Chronicle,-  which  b<^rs  the  exad 
jiumber  of  70  kings  prior  to  Conftantin,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Iriih  Annals,  and  fo  many  col- 
lateral and  intriiific  marks  of  aythenticity,  that  it 
mull  ever  be  regarded  as  thefole  ft^dard.  For- 
fiun's  five  fuperfluous  kings  are ; 

1 .  Blare  ^iajfsreth^  whom  he  places  next  after 
Vipoig  the  3  2d  king,  and  who  may  have  been  an 
ufurper,  or  rebel,  whofe  power  might  be  ackaow- 
Jeged  where  the  chronicle  copied  by  Foxdun 
Was  writtcQ. 

2.  ^balarger  Amfrudy  who  in  Fordun  follows 
the  34th  king,  Wradech  Vechta.  A  mere  mif- 
take,  in  trantcribing  froo^  a  catalogue  in  double 
columns,  for  this  Thalarger  fiL  Amfrud  was  the 
56th  king,  whom  fee, 

3.  Dong(frd  Netbeles.  This  king  the  Regifter 
of  St.  Andrew's  alfo  has ;  but  fpelled  Dinnrnacbt 
Neialic  (Netelic,  bejiiis  ftmilisy  Ly^JI  Winton 
calls  him  Penort^nach  Nelelfs. 

4.  Feredachyfon  ofFinyel.  This  king  alfo  occurs 
in  the  three  authors,  Fordun,  the  Regifber  of  St, 
Andrew's,  and  Winton.  The  Regifter  calls  him 
Feodak  Finleg.  Winton  'Fourdauch  FyngieL-^Thid^ 
pvo  follow  the  34th  Icing  alfo;  and  might  be 
pfurpers. 

5.  JJungus,  fon  of  F^rgofo.  This  king  is  a  merf 
Ibrgery  of  the  pricfts  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  appears 
from  ^:he  Excerpts  of  the  Priory  Regifter  **,  and 
fupported  by  Fordun,  the  notorious  rather  of  45 
Scotifh  princes.  He  was  fabricated  becaufe  a 
Hungus  had  founded  St.  Andrew's  about  825; 
^nd  it's  priefts  wanted  to  pafs  Regulus  for  it's 
|bunder  in  the  fourth  century,     fo  forged  this 

f  In  Bibl.  Harl.    It  calls  him  HuHguifi.  Firhm. 

Hungup 
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Hungus  to  make  things  hang  together,  as  Fordun 
forged  a  Fergus  L  becaufe  Fergus  fon  o^  Ere 
founded  the  Scotifli  mpiiiarchy.  He  places  this 
Hungus  jjfter  Gamat  the  Rich  ;  and  tells  in  dif- 
fer^i^t  places  long  dreams  about  him  and  Regulus^ 

EndofPartpirJi. 


TRart  11.  Historical.    From  the  reign  ofDruJl  the 
Gr^tf^  414^  till  that  cf  Kenneth^  843. 

The  Pikifli  monarchy,  anciently  confined  to 
the  Hebud  lies,  was  by  degrees  extended  over  the 
Borthweft  of  Pikland,  or  prefent  Scotland ;  and 
Drufti  who  begins  this  feries,  feems  to  have  em- 
ployed  (bme  or  his  many  battles  in  fpeading  it 
over  all  Pikland.  For  in  the  next  century  we 
find  Beda  mentions  Brudi  XL  as  king  of  all  the 
Piks,  without  any  hint  that  the  title  was  new. 
The  reign  of  Druft  is  remarkable,  and  illuftrious^ 
in  many  refpefts ;  from  Chriftianity  being  eila- 
biiihed  among  the  Southern  Piks  in,  or  juft  before^ 
his  time ;  from  the  rude  praife,  that  he  fou^t  a 
hundred  battles ;  from  the  frequent  incurfions  of 
the  Piks,  and  their  feizing  on  Valentia,  when  the 
Romans  left  the  iland.  Hence  the  epithet  of. 
Great  feems  his  due ;  and  is  often  given  with  lefs 
caufe. 

For  no  lefs  than  tWENTT-six  reigns,  after  this, 
the  whole  four  Chronicles  agree  in  names,  and 
generally  in  years.  And  the  Fourteen  laft  of  thefe 
Twenty-fix  are  alio  fupported  by  two  other  au^ 
thorities,  the  lift  in  the  Irilh  Nennius,  and  the 
Annals  o(  Tighemac  A  coincidence  which, 
were  they  different  forgeries,  as  they  all  differ  in 
other  points,  would  be  lomethiog  ii^finirely  more 
than  mifKulous. 

37.  DRrsT  the  Great,  A.  C.  414,  reigned  33 
year?.    (.Druft  JUius  Erp^  A.  Druft  JiL  Urb,  B. 

T  4  DfuJ^ 
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Drujt  pU    Hiu  p-    Drtifi,  C)    Durfia  is   th^ 

name  in  Runic  infcriptions.   Worm.  Mon.  0an» 

p.  277.      The    Pikiih    Cbronicle   fays  ^t   wes 

in    the  xixth  year  of  Draft's   reign,    that   St» 

Patrick  went  to  Ireland.     Uftief  (hews  that  it  was 

in  432,  that  event  happened ;  which  fcpns  a  fixt 

epodh  for  the  commencement  of  this  reign.     Druft 

is  faid  to  have  fought  an  hundred  batdes,  that  is^  a 

great  number ;  many  of  them  perhaps  to  eftablilh 

his  authority  over  the  Southern  Fiks ;  and  msLnfy 

ho  doubt,  ng^infl:  the  Britons  an4  Romans^  the 

later  of  whom  left  the  iland.   Conn,  a  king  of  Ire- 

l^ndi  is  al£b  called  of  the  Hundred  Rattles.  Otpl- 

^x,  a  jking  of  Norway^  i^  faid  to  haye  fougl^t 

ninety  battles,  and  thirteen  duel^,  apd  tQ  bfivf 

Ijved  130  years    Torfaei  Norweg.  Vol.  I.  p.  22.0  ^ 

38.  Talorc  II.  A*  C.  452,  reigned  4  year^* 

(Galore  fiUus  4niel,  A.  Jalargjfif.  4,^il%  Bl  Golarg 

Mak  Jtnyl,  C.  fhalargerJSL  JmykyD.)  Winton, 

for  the  fake  of  his  yerfe,  ufes  Atak  for  fQ$f  of^  ^ 

the  Irifli :  t)io  he  oftener  ufe^y^;^  at  thp  cnid^  ft$ 

$rude  Biliy&»,  &c, 

39,  Nethan  I.  Mprbft^  A»  C  456,  reigned 

25  years.  (Ne^on  M^rbetflius  Erp^  A^  lieibati 
TbeUamot,  %.  Ne£lan  Kellemt^  C.  l^leaw  ^baUa- 
potb,  p.)  Mar,  celebrij,famc/u^ :  B00j  pqfsere; 
jungere  equos  currui ;  ^infUare,  inftigare  2  Jhre. 
Jhe  other  epithet  may  be  froip  fefnmg,  furcnhu ; 
and  Klam,  apex,  vertex :  Id.  as  being  chief  branch 
of  his  family.  The  Pikifc  Chrpnicle  tejk  at  (bpie 
length  his*  rounding  of  Aberaethy, '  \n  the  thini 
year  of  his  reign^  Pi^  45$  ;  and  calls  ^im  the  grear 
l^ing  of  ^11  the  provinces  of  fhe  piks*    Ulher 

/ 

•  DufiDg  this  reign  tb?  J)jtcs  caflftp  to  ^nglaiw}  j  9p^  (Seo- 
frey  of  Mohrtiouth  iiays  the  Piks  of  Vortigern'p  gp^rd,  called 
them  in !  Gale,  in  his  notes  to  Nennius,  thinks  Vortigem 
biqiferfaPik,  Ego/ufiicar  Guwiigirnumjuiffigniiri^i^tm  «v/ 
Styihamy  qui  P.tHorum  ope  ad  regnum  perueneriu  h  irife  fpfpjcion 
|jo  doqbt !  bat  when  witl  Ehgli^  l^iftory  begip  to  be  treated' 
with  the  fami  accurate  feverlty  as  the  dreek.  or  koo^an  ? 


I 

■'?; 


fiiews 


ihew3  t;1;iat  fomedaxe  Bridget's  birth  in  439/  others 

in  450,    which   w^uld  contradift  this  ^gouqc^ 

Bridget  certainly  died  about.  5^0  ^;  fqr^  fiich  was 

t]ie  ^irit  of  the  time^^  (hat  we  h^ve  more  certaiojty^ 

about    faints^    than  any   thing  elie.      She   wm 

in  extreme  old  age,  when  ibe  died.    But  in  no 

(hape  could  this  foundation  take  place  10  the  third 

year  of  Nethan's  rei^n;  nor  coqld  a  church  ihe 

dedicated  xo  Bridget  in  her  life-time.     So  that  this 

is  a  mere  ecdeiiaftic  fabde  ^  and  it  is  furprizing 

that  Innes  ftiould  have  ps^ft  in  iilqnc^  £>  palpable 

an  anachiipinifai. 

The  Regiiler  of  St,  Andrew's  dates  the  foimda^ 

tlon  of  Abernethy  in  the  reign  of  Netb$m  11.  fcot 

pfUrb,  or,  a$  others,  jiephew  of  Erb  j  fo  that  he 

might  bexniftaken  for  the  brother  of  Drufi,  j(bn  of 

Erp.      Forduxi  fays  Garnat,  predeceflbr  of  Ne-^ 

than  II*  ibunded  Aberjaethy:  to  which  WintpA 

aflents.     As  the  Regiiler  of  3t.  Andrew's  is  a  &c 

better  authority  dian  ForduD,  it  feems  feafonafcle 

:    to  think  that  Abernethy  wa^s  reajly  founded  by 

Kethan  IL  about  the  year  6oo^    And  that  he, 

being  alfo  fon  of  an  Erp^  as  was  Netbw  h  aa 

..    error  crept  intp  the  Pikifli  Chronicle ;  or  rather 

:.    an  ecclen^ftic  fraud  of  the  religious  of  Abernethy^ 

^    in  order  to  enhance  their  own  antiquity.    Beda 

mentions  that  Naitan,  or  Nethan   IIL  king  of 

1    the  Piks   in  715,  defired  architefts  from  the  An-T 

:.    glcs  of  NorthuiTxberland  to  build  a  chureh  of  jftone. 

I  confefs,  it  fei^ms '  to  me  that  this  was  the  period 

of  the  foundation  of  Abernethy  :  but  perhaps  a 

i     wooden  fabric  might  have  been  reared  by  Nethan 

II.    However  Nethan  J.  is  out  of  the  queftjon ; 

and  the  veracity  of  our  Chronicle  is  here  violated 

for  once,  by  that  grand  falfifier  of  all  Chronicles, 

ccclefiaftic  fraud. 

.         '  See  Uflier  Ant.  EccK  Brit.  p.  4591  &Qai  Marianus  Scotus  | 
<      ^be  Aimaisof  Uliler,  &€• 

'  .'  ^  40.  Drvst 
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40.  Drust  IL  Guribinmocbf  A.  C  481,  reigned 
30  years.  (Drejl  Guribinmoch,  A.  Drujl  Gormof,  B. 
C.  Durft  Gortbnctby  D.)  The  epithet  feems  from 
CurUn^  cingire;  Moge,  foienSy  Wachter;  wifb 
tbe  ft  rang  girdle. 

41.  Galan  L  Avetelicby  A.  C.  511,  reigned 
12  years.  (Galan  AveleUcb,  A.  Galanij  B-.  C.  Ga- 

Jaam,  DO   Azvita,  amens^  Ihre :  lich,  fimilis. 

42.  Dad  RUST,  A.  C.  523,  reigned  i  year* 
(Dadreft,  A.  wantingy  B.  C.  Durft,  D.) 

43*  Drust  III.  fon  of  Gyrom,  A.  C.  524. 
After  reigning  one  year  Drust  IV.  fon  of  Udroft, 
was  aflbciated  with  him  in  the  government;  and 
reigned  five  years.  Then  Druft  III.  reigned 
alone  five  years  more.  Hence  this  reign  is  of 
II  years.  (^Dreft  film  Gyrom,  et  Dreftfilius  Vdroft. 
A.  Druft  fii  Giguruniy  et  Druft  film  Hydro/Jig,  B. 
Durft  fit.  Gigurum,  et  Druft  fil  Ocbtrede,  D. 
DruJiGygmor,  et  Druft  Hoder ling ,  C) 

44.  GarnatIII.  another  fon  of  Gyrom,  A.  C. 
535,  reigned  7  years.  {Gartnocb  fiL  Gyrom y  A. 
Ganutfil.  Gigurum,  B.  Garnat  Gjgmore,  C.  Carnan 

fiL  Giguruniy  D.) 

45.  Kealtraim,  another  fon  of  Gyrom,  A.  C. 
542,  reigned   i    year.    {Cealtraim  fil.  Gyrom,  A. 
Kelturanfrater  Ganut,  B.  Gelturnam,  C.  Kelturan 
f rater  Garnart,  D.) 

46.  Talorc  hi.  fon  of  Muircholaich,  A.  G. 
543»  reigned  1 1  years.  (TalorgfiL  Muircholaich j  A. 
Giilarg  fil.  Mordeleg,  B.  Golarg  Mak  Mordeleg,  C. 
^balarger fiU  Mordelech,  D.) 

47.  Drust  V.    fon  of  Munait,   A.  C.    554, 

reigned   i  year.    (Dreji  Jilius  Munait,   A.  Drujl 

fil.  Moneth,  B.  lirujl  Mqk  Monetb,  C.   Durft  f  I. 

Monethy  DO 

48.  GalAn  II.  A.  C,  555,  reigned  with  Aleph, 
I  year;  with  Brudi  II.  i  year;  fo  2  years. 
(Galam  cum  Aleph  et  Briduo,  A^  Tagalad,  B.  Gagar 
lad,  C.  Thalagath,  D.) 

After  this  period  die  Catalogue  of  Pikifh  kings, 
^ich  1  ynch  found  in  an  Iriih  tranflation  of  Nehr 

nils. 
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nius,- comes  in  [El;  and  the  Annals  of  Tighernac, 
and  of  y  Ifter,  turnilh  much  intelligence  concerning 
PikUh  affairs  *. 

49,  Brudx  II.  fon  of  Meilochon,  A.  C;  557, 
reigaed  3 1  years,  including  the  one  he  reigned  with 
Galan  II.  (^BridesfiL  Matlconij  A.  Brudefil,  Melchorij 
B.   Brude  Methmejfor^  Ct  Brude  jiU  Meiiocbon  D. 
Brudeu^fiL  Melchon,  E,  Brudeus,  Adomnan.  Bridius 
fiL  Meilochon  rex  potentiffimus^  Beda.  BiiduSy  App. 
^d  Marc,  Com.Bruidt  Mac  M^lcon,  Tigh.)  In  the 
Ninth  year  of  his  reign,    he  was  converted   to 
Chriftianity,  with  moft  of  the  Northern  Piks,  by 
Columba.  •  See  Guminius,  Adomnan,  Beda,   &c. 
The  Appendix  to  Marcellinus  Comes,  written 
by.  fome  German,   has.  this   paffage   concerning 
BrudilL  Anno  557.  In  Britannia  Bridut  rex  Pido' 
rum  efficitur.    Hildebertus  rex  Francorum  circa  hcsc 
iempora  moritur*    The  Annals  of  Tighernac'  fay 
that  Brudi  was  born  in  504 ;  but  put  507,  as  thiey 
are  generally  three  years  antedated  thro-out  s.    His 
death  they  place  at  583,  tho  really  587.     At  57^ 
f582.j  they  -bear  Kenelath  rex  PiSorum  moritur: 
and  he  is  the  only  king  of  the  Piks  mentioned  in 
thefe  Annals,   but  unknown    to  our  Chronicles. 
Perh:\ps  he  was  a  local  monarch ;  or,  as  depofi* 
tions  of  kings  were  not  uncommon  among  the  Piks, 
a  king  dcpofed  in  favour  of  Brudi,  and  the  fam^ 
with  the  Alepb  of  our  Chronicles :  for  in  Ireland, 
as  future  examples  evince,  the  names  of  our  mo- 
narchs  are  fometimes  altered  by  different  pronun- 
ciation.    The  two  next  kings  are  not  mentioned  by 
Tighernac,  or  the  Ulfter  Annalift :  but  they  have 
all  the  other  Twenty-fiye  to  the  end,  except /t?«r, 
whofe  reigns  were  very  Ihort :  and  they  uniformly 
confirm  the  Pikifh  Chronicle  in  names,  and  dura- 
tion of  reign. 

50,  Garnat  IV.  fon  of  Domelch,  A.  C.  5873^^ 
feigned  1 1  years.  (GartnaicbJiU  Domelck,  A.  (Jar* 

*  * 

*  Sjce  the  Exfraftj,  VoL  II.  Appendix. 

I  Ti^9  dates  are  generaly  added  on  the  margiii  by  a  late  hand. 

'         '  nat 


natfil,  Dmmub,  K  Gamut  Mai  Dnmak,  €.  Gar^ 
Wrd  fil  Dompnacb^  D.  Gamad^  jiL  Dmned,  9u| 
To  this  king  Winton  and  Fordun  aicabe  tfae'&uifc- 
dation  of  Abemechy. 

£1.  N£THAN  IL  grandiqn  of  Verp,  A*  C.  g/f/Si^ 
reigned  20  yean,  (jffeilu  ntp^s  i^erp^  A.  ffetbanJU^ 
Vi,  B.  wanting  C.  NeBanJiL  Irbe,  D.  NecJkMn  n^- 
^  Verf^  £•)  To  this  king  the  Regi£^  ^  St. 
Andrew's  siicribes  the  foundation  of  Abernetliy* 

52.  KiNiQD  I^  foi|  of  Luthrin^  A.  C.  6r8, 
reigned  19  years.  (CineocbfiL  LfUhrin^  A.  KindJS. 
iMthrin,  B.  Kynel  Mdk  Uubrsn^  C.  Kenei  fi. 
LucbtrM^  D.  Kemihns  fil.  Lutbrin^  £.  Gmdb  fi. 
JjUbreni,  Tigfa.)  %  an  errpr  in  th^  pi^s^  or 
iranicription,  the  Pikiih  Chrpaidep  as  piibiir 
i>y  Innes,  gives  but  xi.  years  to  this  pritiice. 
Stead  of  xix.  as  the  Iri&  Nenmas  expnii^y  beaxs^ 
ihe  chronology  demands. 

An  uninteuigible  pafl^.  of  Ttgh^naac  ^bfsarft  at: 
628  [632].  •  •  •  Bmdbe  r^is  PiS^rtan  prji&^^j/kfd- 
bain.  At  630.  he  has,  Btllum  PerlacarSkj  eijMors  Q^ 
nedbonfiUi  Lktbrem  regis  PiU&rum.  KioM  feemt 
l^nce  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle. 

53.  Carnat  V.  (on  of  Wi^  i^.  C%  ^37^ 
reisned  4  years.  (QarnardJiL  Wid.  A.  In  B.  ht 
isftyled  HtHanfm  ^F^ule.  NaUanFoOfWjC.Ntc- 
ianfil.  Foiey  D.  Garnaid  film  Vaii^  E.  Garttusitk. 
Mac  Oiihy  Tigh.)  The  Fod^  mis-fpek  Fettle^  or 
perhaps  Fotbe  in  B.  is  evidently  the  fVid  of  Ai 
and  this  king  had  probably  two  names>  Gamai 
Ueliariy  as  Fordun  lays  Druft  h  was  alfo  called 
Ne^n,  Durft  qui  alias  vocabatur  NeSan* 

Tigbernac  fays  at  the  year  634,  as  marked  on 
the  margin,  EccUJia  Ruhran  fnndaia  ^%  M^s 
Carntnai  Mac  Foitb.  Belkm  Hegaije  in  fu§  fmstit 
La£ina  Mac  Necbtain^  cum  Fotba  Cumafcacb  Mac 
Eneafa^  et  Gartnaitb  Mac  Oitb.  It  henoe  feems 
that  Garnat  was  fladn  at  the  battle  oiH^aife^  pro«- 
bably  in  an  inteftine  war.  Tigtiernac  ofteh  i^eaks 
even  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  merely  by  name,  with- 
piit  any  addickw  of  title. 

K        45.  Brupi 


54^  BKittTi  Hi:  another  fon  ot  ^Wid,  A.  C 
641,  reigned  5  years,  {firidei JittusWid^  jL  Brud^ 
ff.  Fiatht^  B,  5iri/^j  C.  Brud^  Jl  Eachnaj.  D^ 
Bruieus  fiius  yaid,  E.  Bruidi  JU^  Foithy  Tigh^). 
•^  Mtfrs:  Bnddi  ftlii  Foith/    Tigh*  ad  ann.  640V 

cj,  Talorc  IV,  another  ton  of  Wid,  A,  CL 
646^  reigned  1 2  years,  {Talore  frater  eorum  [Gxxr; 
mt  ct  BrudiJ  A.  T^Air^  //.  Fetobar^  B.  i.  e*  font 
of  Fet  QWid]  above  named:  obify  Germ?— Gtf» 
hxrge^  C.  Tbalarger  fiU  FercbardyD.  TobrefraUr 
iorutHf  E.  Dolairg  Mac  Foithy  Ti^O 

iKferx  i?'^r/Vi&  M7C  TuathaldHj  et  Dolakj^  Mac 
PjoUb  re^s  PiSlorunu  Tigh.  ad  A,  652* 

56.  TAtpRGAN  L  foa  of  Enfret,  A,  C.  65*5,^ 
Tfeigned '4  years.  i^alononfiUEnfretyA^  ^^rgftm 
fi.  Amfrudey^^  Golargan^  C, .  Tbalargan.^  Am^ 
frud,  D.  "talorcan  ft.  Enfret y  E.  DoUrgfun  Mac 
Aifritl^  Tigji.)  This  monarch,  by  fome  error  o€ 
Pordun,  occurs  twice  in  the  lift,  herc^  and  after» 
the  34th  king.;  a,miftake  probably  arifing  from^ 
his  copy  being  written  in  double  columns^  fo  that, 
his  name  had  Hipt  from  one  colunuii.  into  the  other, 

^    yet  was  repeated  in  its  proper  place*    Morj  Ddar*- 
gain  Mac  4nfrith  regis  FiQorum.  Tigh.  ad*  656. 

57.  Garnat  VI.  fon  of  DQnell,.A..C.  662^ 
\  reigned  6f  years.  {Gartnaitfih  Donnelly  A.  Garnaty 
"  JH.  Domnal^  B.  Garnat  Mac  DQnald^  C.  Qarnardi 
'    //.  Dompnaly  D.  GarnadJiL  Donely  E*  GartriaidbfiL 

\    DvnaUti,  Tigh. 

^        MorsGartnaidhfil.Dmaldiy  et.DmaldifiUiTuaT 
'    ihalavi.     Tigh.  ad  662. 

'        58.  Brust  VI.  another  fon  of'  Donell,  A.  C.r 

669,  reigned'7  years.  (Z)r^y?yr^/^r  ejus  [Gama^i 

■     A.  B.  Durji  his  brother y  C.  f rater  ejus.  Durji^  D. 

'     J>rufe  frater  ejusy  E.   Dr^iji  jil  Domnail,  Tigh^. 

I  **. About  66 5 the  PiVs  invaded  Ulfter  ;  but,  as  would  fecmhv- 

J  Ac. records,  they  were  rcpulfed  with' lol's.  Wynne's  Hill.  Irel. 

-  About  671  the  Piks  renewed  :theif  irruptioni,  burned  a- 

r  monaftery  ;   and  drove  out  the  poor* monks,  after. f\'bicfa»  wadL 

^  other  depredations,  ihey  retired  to  their  own  CQjintry.    Ibid, 

^  ^          Tigh-' 
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.  ^ighferMfc,  at  663,.  has  ^ellum  Ludbofeim  in 
Fbrtren^  or  *  the  war  of  Ludhofeirn  in  Pikland ;' 
for  Pikland  he  often  calls  Fortren,  from  the 
king's  refidence  at  Forteviot,  or  fbme  chief  town; 
as  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha  term  the  king  of  £iig« 
land,  king  of  London.  At  667  he  tells  us  that  the 
fons  of  Garnat  failed  into  Ireland,  with  the  peo- 
ple Scith ;  and  that  they  returned  next  year.  Gar- 
nat VI.  is  probably  alluded  to.  At  671  he  puts 
Expulfio  Drofii  de  regno j  *  the  expulfion  of  Druft 
from  his  kingdom ;'  certainly  Druft  VI. 

59.  Brudi  IV.  fonof  Bill,  A.C.  676,  reigned 
21  years  {Bredei  jiL  Bili,  A.  BrudefL  Bile^  B. 
Brude  Bills  fin,  C.  BrudefL  Bile,  D.  BrudeusfL 
Ftli,  E.  Brttide  Mac  Bile,  Tigh.)  thi^  Brudi 
flew  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland  in  battle, 
685.  as  the  addition  to  Nennius  informs. 

At  681  Tighemac  fays  Orcades  deleta  fiint  a 
Bruid^,  '^the  Orkneys  ravaged  by  Brudi.*  At 
6g2y  Brttide  Mac  Bile  rex  fori  r  en  moritur,  ^  Brudi  fon 
of  Bili  king  of  Pikland  dies.*  He  alfo  at  that  year 
marks  the  death  of  Alphin,  fon  of  Nethan;  and 
the  flaughter  of  Ainfrith  and  Pithnel,  fons  of 
Boeno,  apparently  Piks. 

60.  Tharan  II.  fon  of  Entifidich,  A.  C.  697, 
reigned  4  years.  (Taran  fil.  Entifidich,  A.  ^aram 
fiL  Amfredech,  B.  wanting  C.  Gharanfil.  Amfedechy 
D.  Taran  fiL  Enfidi,  E.  Taracin,  Tigh.) 

At  696  Tighirnac  puts  the  expulfion  of  Tha- 
jan  II.  from  his  kingdom  :  but  the  marker  of  the 
years  is  generally  from  three  to  five  years  wrong. 

61.  Brudi  V.  fonof  Derili,  A. C.  701,  reigned 
II  ytSLTS.  (Bndei  fil.  Dereli,  A.  BrudefiL  Derili^ 
B.  Brude  Dargardfin^  C.  Brude  fiL  Decili^  D- 
BreiteffiL  Derilei,  E.  Brude  Mac  Derile,  Tigh.) 

In  the  reign  of  Brudi,  fon  of  Derili  697,  i.  e. 
702,  Tighernac  marks  a  war  between  the  Saxons 
(Angles  of  Northumbria)  and  the  Piks,  in  which 
fell  Brechtrafon  of  Bernith.  At  705  is  put  Brude 
Mac  Ikrile  moritur,  *  Brudi^  fon  of  Derili,  dies.' 

He 
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He  founded  the  churches  at  Culrofs  and  in  Lochle- 
iren  as  Winton  fays ;  but  others  afcribe  this  laft  ta. 
Brudi  VIL 
62.  Netaan  hi.  another  fon  of  Derili,  A.  C^ 

712,  reigned  15  years.  (Nechton  JiL  DereU,  A. 
Ne^an /rater  ejus  [Brude]  B.  his  brother  Na^an, 
C.  f rater  ejus  NeSane^  D.  NeilanusJjL  Deri  lei,  E. 
NaitaVy  Beda.  Netan  Mac  Deriley  Tigh.)  To  this 
prince  Ceolfrid  wrote  his  famous  letter,  given  by 
Beda,  in  715.  Winton  fays  he  founded  Rofmar- 
kin ;  a  circumftance  no  where  elfe  to  be  found ; 
tho  Beda  tells  us  he  defired,  and  had,  architects  to 
build  a  church,  fix>m  Ceolfrid. 

Tighemac  in  this  reign  )at   710,  i.  e.  712,  or 

713,  mentions  a  flaughter  of  the  Piks  by  the 
Saxons,  in  Campo  Manan,  (perhaps  in  the  ile  of 
Maun),  where  Finguin,  fon  of  Delaroith,  fell.   At 
712,  i.e.  714,  or  715,  he  marks  the  flaughter  of 
kiniod,  fon  of  Derili,  anparently  the  king's  bro- 
ther; and  of  the  fon  of  Madigennan.     Talorc, 
foQ  of  Drujlarij  was  alfo  that  year  put  in  chains  by 
his  brother  Nethan,  the  king.     He  muft  have  been 
half-brother,    or  brother  in  law,  or  brother  at 
arms;  for  king  Nethan's  father  was  Derili.     At 
715,  i.  e.'  717,  he  marks  the  death  of  Garnat, 
fon  of  Delaroith,  apparently  brother  of  Finguin, 
above  mentioned.      In   716,  i.  e.  718,  he  men- 
tions that  the  monks  of  Hyona  were  expelled  be- 
yond Dmm   Albin,  by  king   Nethan  :  prcbably 
in  confequence  of  the  letter  of  Ceolfrid  concerning 
Eafter.     At  718,  i.e.  720,  we  find  the  flaughter 
of  Druftan.     In  725,  i.  e.  727,  Nethan  conftringi^ 
tur^  ^  is  bound,'  or  put  in  chains,  by  king  Druft 
VII. ,  (a  Drojt  rege)  his  fucceflfor  :  and   fame   year 
Talorgan  Maphan  died. 

After  this,  the   Pikifli  Chronicle    agrees  with 
the  lift  in  the  Irifli  tranflation   of  Nennius,  and- 
witli  Tighernac :  but  Fordun,  and  the  Regifter 
of  St.  Andrew's,  tho  agreeing  between  themfelves, 
differ  widely  from  the  two  firft  authorities,  thro 
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fvt^  or,  as  tkey  bear,  Jtx  reigos,  which  amouos 
to  ^x/y  years  inftead  of  fifty ^  the  red  fpacc, 
tims  altmog  the  whole  chronology,  and  mod 
erroneoufl/,  as  Hoveden,  and  other  extnuw 
ous»  amhors,  prove*  Winton  is  quite  iniper- 
feft,  but  he  leans  to  Fordun  and  die  R^er. 
The  reafon  of  this  brief  difference  of  dK  Scotl 
tnmicripts  from  the  genuine  Pikilh  Chromcle 
i^ms  to  be,  that  the  nature  of  the  fucceffion  to 
the  Pikiih  crown  left  room  for  many  civil*  commo- 
tions, and  die  Old'  Scots  of  Dalriada  being  bterly 
«t  frequent  variance  with  the  Piks,  it  was  their  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  every  ufurper.  The  moft  remark- 
able variety  is  in  the  next  reign.  The  Reg^r  of 
St.  Andrew's  gives  it  to  Gamard,  and  fays  he 
rdgned  20  years  ;  but  the  numbers  in  that  whole 
lift  arc  totally  corrupt.  Fordun  gives  him  14 
years.  He  feems  to  have  been  air  ufiirper  fup* 
ported  by  the  Dalriads,  and  whofc  rcigi  was 
eftimated  by  his  life. 

63.  Drust  VII.  and  Elpin  I.  A.  C  72^ 
reigned  together  5  years.  {Drefi  et  Alpin,  A.  tinj- 
iuf  et  Alfiinusy  E-  Drojl,  Tigh.  Elfin,  Id.  waat- 
ingreft)'. 

In  727,  or  729,  Tighernac  mentions  the  mtel* 
tine  battle  of  Monacrib  fought  among  the  Pii^ 
thcmfelves.  Unguft,  afterking,  was  conqueror; 
and  many  on  the  fide  of  Elpin  the  king  {Ei^^ 
regis)  were  ilain.  Another  bloody  battle  was 
fought  between  them  the  fame  year,  near  the 
caftle  of  Crei,  where  Elpin  fled.  But  Druft  ftill 
retained  his  throne,  as  appears  prefendy.  ^^^^ 
year,  or  730,  we  learn*  from  the  fame  au- 
thority that  there  w^as  a  battle  between  the  army 

»  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvon,  at  *j^'^^  puts  the  death  oU^ 
Edwyn  king  of  the  Piks.  Perhaps  the  name  in  MSS.  wasEI* 
pirt.  At  750  he  marks  a  battle  between  the  Piks  and  BntonJ 
apMagedaw^c,  in  which  the  Piks- were  defeated,  and  Talafg^" 
their  king  (lain.  This  ,king  was  furely  a  rex  exffciw^  of 
general:  but,  from  the  filence  of  all  other  writfcrs,  thccvwt 
Items  fabulous.  , 

3  ,    •  d 
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of  Nethap,  commanded  by  exaStalores^  or  ofiS- 
cers,  and  that  of  Unguft.  Rikeat  fon  of  Monet^ 
and  his  fon,  and  Fingain  fon  of  Druftan,  offi-^ 
cers  on  the  part  of  Nethan,  fell.  The  houfe  of 
Unguft,  with  Fenach  fon  of  Fingair,  and  Mutii 
were  viftorious.  Who  Nethan  was,  appears  not : 
but  there  is   every  reafon  to  infer  that  he  was 

,  Nethan  III.  and  that,  he  had  either  efcaped,  or, 
as  more  probable,  his  friends  had  raifed  this  army 
to  deliver  him,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne* 
Same  year  another  battle  was  fought  at  Droma 
Dcrg  Blathug,  in  Pikland,  between  Unguft  and 
king  Druft,  where  Druft  fell,  and  Unguft  became 

'  king.  The  Piks  thus  felt  the  ufual  difadv^ntages 
of  eleftive  monarchy. 

64.  Uncus r  I.  fon  of  Verguft,  A.  C.  732, 
reigned  fi  9  years :  the  Pikifti  Chronicle,  and  Irifh 
lift,  for  the  fake  of  a  round  number,  fay  30  ;  an 
ufual  plan  in  barbaric  times,  when  chronology  is 
inaccurate,  and  round  numbers  pleafe  the  memory. 
The  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's  fays,  he  reigned  16 
years,  and  after  gives  him  36.  Fordun  gives  him 
14  years  :  but  we  know  from  a  Chronicle  at  the  end. 
of  Eeda ;  Simeon  and  Hoveden,  that  lie  died  in 
761.  {OnnuJifiL  Urgufty  A,  Oengufa  fil.  Fergufa^ 
B,  C.  D-  Onuis  fil.  Urguft^  E.  Oengus,  Chron.  ad 
fin.  Bedae.  Unnuji,  Simeon  Dunelm ;  et  Hoveden* 
Aonguj  Mac  Ferguja,  Tigh.)  This  prince  is  noted 
by  extraneous  authors,  hi^  reign  being  long,  and 
full  (»f  enterprize  and  glory.  In  744  was  fought  a 
noted  battle  between  the  Piks  and  Britons  of  Strat- 
clydt.  Sim*  Dunelm.  &c.  In  756,  Edbert  king  of 
Northumbria  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Unguft, 
againft  the  Strat-clyde  Britons ;  and  Alcluid  yielded 
on  terms  (of  homage^  as  would  leem).  Simeon, 
Hoveden.  In  761  he  died.  Chron.  ad  Jin.  Beda. 
Hoveden  fays  in  762;  Simeon  in  759» 

But  it  is  to  Tighernaq  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 

for  his  fame*  Unguft  I.  whom  the  reader  has  already 

feen  always  in  war,  and  always'  vi6torious  in  former 
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reigns;  the  dethroner  of  two  kings,  and  the  con- 
queror of  every  rival ;  was,  after  Druft  the  Great, 
tne  mod  valiant  and  powerful  of  our  monard^s. 
His  reign,  of  twenty-nine  years,  was  a  fucceffion 
of  exertions  and  acquilitions.  The  continuator  of 
Beda  fays,  Jnno  761  Oengus  PiScrum  rex  obiit; 
qui  regmfuiprincipiumufquetidjinemfacinore  cruenu 
tyrannus  perduxit  carnijexj  that  Unguft,  thro  his 
whole  reign,  was  a  bloody  tyrant,  and  execu- 
tioner. He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  cniel 
prince,  but  at  the  fame  time  moft  brave  and  warlike ; 
nor  was  clemency  a  virtue  of  that  age.  In 
his  numerous  wars  he  might  not  {hew  much 
refpeft  to  the  monks ;  and  this  may  have  induced 
the  monaftic  continuator  to  flander  his  fame.  But 
let  us  judge  him  by  his  aftions.  The  lecond  year 
of  his  reign,  as  appears  from  Tighernac,  or  734, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  Brudi,  fon  of  Unguft  !• 
and  Talorgan^  fonofCoriguft^  the  later  was  de- 
feated, and  fled.  Three  3'^ears  after,  or  737,  this 
Talorgan,  fon  of  Conguft,  was  defeated  by  his 
brother,  and  delivered  to  the  people,  who  drowned 
him.  Nothing  more  is  known  concerning  this 
Pikifli  chief.  Talorgan,  fon  of  Druftan,  was 
feized  and  bound,  near  the  caftle  of  Olia  ;  Don 
Lethfin,  apparently  his  refidence,  was  deftro3'ed : 
and  he  was  after  obliged  to  fly  to  Ireland  from-  the 
power  of  Unguft.  In  739  Unguft  ravaged  Dal- 
riada,  took  Dunat,  and  burned  Creio ;  and  put 
Dungal  and  Ferach,  the  two  fons  of  Selvac,  late 
king  of  Dalriada,  in  chains.  Brudi,  fon  of  Un- 
guft, died-  A  battle  was  fought  at  Twini  Onirbre, 
between  the  Piks  and  Dalriads  :  Talorgan,  fon 
of  Verguft  (apparently  brother  of  Unguft),  de- 
feated the  Dalriads  under  Murdac,  fon  of  Amb- 
kellach;'and  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter. 
In  741,  Talorgan,  fonof  Druftan,  king  of  Aha* 
foitle,  was  drowned  by  orders  of  Unguft.  He 
feems  the  fame  above-mentioned^  who  had  fled  to 

Ireland, 
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Ireland^  but  had  returned*     The  title  of  king  was 
very    common   in  thefe  times;    and   applied  to 
any  chief  qjf  great  power.     The  punifliment  of 
drowning,  now  unknown,  was   formerly  praftifed 
among  the  Gothic  nations  ^ ;  and  even  lately  in 
Ruflia.     In  742,  Cubretan,  fon  of  Conguft,  died* 
In  743,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Droma  Cathvaoil^ 
between  the  Piks  and  Dalriads  :  and  in  this  year 
Dalriada  was  utterly  wafted  by  Unguft.     The  old 
Dalriadic  race  of  kings  now  expires,  and  a  new  , 
Pikilh  one  fucceeds ;  as  the  reader  will  find,  when 
we  come  to  the  kings  of  Dalriada.    Three  years 
after,  or  746,  the  battle  of  Catho  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Piks  and  Welch  of  Strat-clyde ;  in  which 
Talorgan,  fon  of  Verguft,  and  brother  bf  Ungufl, 
fell.     In  761,  Unguft  died,  after  an  adive  and 
glorious  reign.     For  all  thefe  notices  we  are  In- 
debted to  I'ighernac,  and  the  Annals  of  Ulfter. 
It  is  impofTible  to  help  fufpefting  that  the  great 
adtions  of  this  prince,  and   in  particular  his  de- 
ftroying  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  an  Irifli  fettle- 
ment,   mduced  our  Irifli  Chroniclers  in  Scotland 
to  pervert  the  Pikifli  Chronicles  at  this  period* 
The  kingdom  and  name  of  the  Old  Scots  in 
Britain,    mentioned    by    Adomnan    and    Beda, 
totally  ceafe  with  the  conqueft  of  Dalriada,  and 
are    never  after  to  be  found.      The    name  of 
the  new,   or  Prefcnt  Scots,    was   given  to    the 
Piks  about  1020,  as  after  fliewn ;  and  the  Dalriads 

k  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Germans,  '  Proditores,  et  trans- 
fugas,  arboribus  fufpendunt.  Ignavos,  etimbelles,  etcor- 
pore  infames,  caeno  ac  paliide,  injefta  infuper  crate, 
mert'unt/  Germ.  c.  12.  Hence  i his  puaifliment  appears 
to  have  been  a  marl:  of  great  infamy.  1  he  al'u^  et  hujjum^ 
pit  aud  gal'cnvsy  of  feudal  laws  apparently  rofe  from  this 
praaice.  Sucno.  p  ,113)  tells  that  Eric  king  of  Denmark, 
fn  1135*  }hurn9fiem^  fiefitcm  fuum  captivai'tt  ,  .  anMUHntque 
Moiari  in  prof undum  ahyffi  dime f fit.  And  Snnrro  tells  us,  that 
the  Swedes  boalled  oi  drowning  five  of  theii  kings.  Heimfir. 
Voh  111. 

U  2  are 
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arc  ever  after  743  called  Gathcli,  Hibernenfes,  or 
Irifh. 

65.  Brudi  VI.  another  fon  of  Vergiift,  A.  C. 
761,  reigned  2  years.  {BredeifiL  IVirguJt^  A.  Brude 
fiL  Tencgus,  B.  C.  D.  Breiefil  Ur^uji^  E.  Bruide, 
Tigh.)  Bruidc  rex  Fortren  mort.  Tigh,  ad  An- 
num 762. 

66.  KiNioD  IL  fon  of  Wirdech,  A»  C.  763, 
reigned  12  years.  (jCtnicdfiHusWtrdecb^  A.  wanting 
B.  C.  D.  Keneihus  JiU  Viredegy  E.  Cinaohj  Tigh. 
Cynothy  Hoveden.  Kytiochj  Simeon).  The  want 
of  this  prince  in  B.  C»  D.  fufficiently  fhews  them 
imperfedt,  and  illufory.  It  was  to  this  Kiniod 
that  Alcred,  king  of  Norrhumbria,  fled  for  refuge 
in  774,  as  Roger  Hoveden  and  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham tell ;  and  they  alfo  fix  his  death  to  the  next 
year  or  775?  in  perfeft  coincidonce  with  this  chro- 
nicle. 

Tighernac  at  7/13  bears,  *  A  battle  at  For- 
tren, between  Aod  and  Kinaoh :'  the  later  was 
the  Pikifli  king.  At  774,  he  has,  Mors  Kinaoh 
regis  PiSorum.  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon  a^fo 
mentions  him. 

Here  the  six  Accounts  again  agree  in  names  of 
kings  ;  and  are  nearly  uniform  to  the  end. 

67.  Elpin  IL  fon  of  Vered,  A.  C.  775. 
reigned  3  J  years.  {Elpin  JiL  WroiJ,  A.  Jfpin  fiL 
Ferety  B.  Alpin,  C.  Aipinus  fil.  Feredecb^  D.  Alpi- 
nusfil  Vrod,  E.) 

Tighernac  at  779  marks  the  death  of  Elpin 
VXngoi  x\\t  Saxons.  As  there  was  no  king  of  the 
Saxons  of  that  name,  it  feenis  an  error  of  the 
tranfcriber  for  Piks. 

68.  Drust  VIII,  fon  of  Talorgan,  A.  C  779, 
reigned  4  years.  {Drejl  fiL  Talorgan,  A.  Drufi  fiU 
^alargan^  B.  wanting  C.  Durji  JiL  Thalargan^  D. 
DreftfiL  Talorcen,  E) 

At  781,  Tighernac  bears  the  death  of  Drufta- 
largf  king  of  the  Piks,  citra  Monab,  on  this  fide 

Monah. 
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Monah,     I  know  not  if  he  means  Druft  Talorgan- 
joHy   or  feme  great  chief. 

69.  Ta^organ  II.  fon  of  Unguft,  A.  C* 
783,  reigned  2j^  years.  (Talcrgan  Jiu  Onnuji^ 
A.  Talargan  fiL  Drujiarij  B.  wanting  C.  Tha-t 
larger  jiL  Drufken^  D.  To'orcenJiL  Dru/ian^  E.) 

70.  Canul,  fonofTarla,  A.  C.  786,  reigned 
5  years.  (JCanaul  jiL  Tarla^  A.  Tbalargan  fj.  Te^ 
negus f  B.  D.  wanting,  C.  CanulfiL  Tang,  E.  Conat 
Mac  TeJgCj  Tigh.  fi  fie  MSS.) 

Tighernac,  at  788,  marks  a  battle  between  the 
Piks,  where  Conal  Mac  Teige  was  vanquiQicd, 
and  fled,  and  Conftantin  was  conqueror  :  evi- 
dently this  king  and  his  fucceflbr. 

Thefe  compleat  the  Seventy  Pikifli  kings  pre- 
ceding Conftantin,  as  the  ancient  Irilh  Annals 
bear. 

•  71.  CoNSTANTiN',  fon  of  Vcrguft,  A.  C. 
791,  reigned  30  years.  {Cajiantin  JiL  fyrguiJI,  A. 
Conftantin  JiL  Fergufa^  B.  Conjlantin^  C.  Con^ 
Jiaiitinus  JiL  Fergujii^  D.  Cuajlain  JiL  Urguflj  E. 
ConJlantin  Mac  Fergus^  Tigh.j  The  Regifter  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Fordun,  and  Winton,  all  agree 
that  this  monarch  eredted  the  church  of  Dun- 
keld  ;  and  Winton  dates  this  erection  in  815. 
Conjianti'a  Mac  Fergus  rex  Fortren  mor.    Tigh.  ad 

819. 

In  796,  Ofbald,  a  Northumbrian  nobleman, 
after  reigning  in  Northumbria  for  a  month  only^ 
was  expelled  ;  and  fled  by  fea  from  Lindesfarn 
to  the  Piki(h  king,  and  after  died  an  Abbot. 
Sim.  Dun^ 

72.  Ungust  II.  another  fon  of  Ve.rguft,  A.  C. 
8zi,  reigned  12  years.  (JJnnuft  JiL  IVrguJi^  A. 
Hungus  JiL  Fergufa^  B.  Hungus^  C.  Hungus  JiL 
Fergujiiy  D.  Vidani/l  JiL  Urguji^  E.  Aongus  Mac 
Fergus,  Tigh.)  This  king,  all  the  above  authors 
agree,  founded  Kilremont,  afterward  called  St. 
Andrew's.    A  part  of  the  charter,  as  prefcrved  in 
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the  Regifter  of  St,  Andrew's,  is  given  by  Sibbald 
in  his  hiftoiy  of  Fife  ^     The  witneflfes  are  Thalargy 
fun  of  Tthernbuthib ;    Nadarij    fon   of  Chelturan ; 
Garnacb^  fon  of  Dofnacb  ;  Drufij  fon  of  Urthros  j 
Nachtakcbj  fon  ofGighert ;  Sbinab,fon  of  Lucberan  \ 
Jnegus,  fin  of  t'orchele ;  Iberadacb^  fon   of  Pfsin- 
leich  ;  I'hiachan,  fon  of  Bolge ;  Glunmerathy  fon  cf 
Taran;    Demenejfon  cfCringanena  ;  Duptaleich^fon 
pf  Bargab ;  all  of   the   foyal  race,     The  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  St.  Andrew's,  contain- 
ing this  charter,  is  written  by  Cbana^  fon  of  Duda* 
hrath  ;  and  bears  a  Angular  addition,  Regi  Pherath^ 
jilio  Bargotb  in  villa  Migdjle.     What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  addrefs  ?   Vered,  (here  called  Pherath,) 
fon  of  Bargot,  was  king  in  839,  fix  years  after  die 
death  of   Unguft  II.     Should   we  read  Regiy  as 
here,  and  fuppofe  the  account  was  fent    to  the 
king  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  reafbnable  to  fuppofe  the 
copy  had  Pcge^  and  was  taken  during  his  reign, 
and  bore  this  fimple  mark  of  his  confirmation  ? 
Tighernac  at  833  has,  Jongus  Mac   Fergus ^  rtx 
portren,  morittir. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  king,  Unguft  !!•  that 
he  is  the  only  prince,  whofe  name,  and  that  of 
his  father,  were  the  fame  with  Unguft  I.  and  that 
he  fucceeded  his  brother,  who  had  reigned  no  kfs 
than  thirty  years. 

73.  Drust  IX.  fon  of  Conftantin,  and  Talort 
CAN  III.  fon  pf  Uthol,  A.  C,  833,  reigned  to- 
gether 3  years.  (Drefi  fil  Confianiin,  et  Talorgan 
JiL  Uthoily  A.  Dre/t  jiL  Conjiantiftj  et  Talorgus 
fL  Utbolj  E.  wanting,  C.  The  others  B.  and 
p.  blunder  the  two  names  into  one,  Dujialorg^ 
B.  Durjlolorgery  D.) 

The  Pikifh  fucceflion  feenis  here  to  have  been 
violated  for  the  firft  time,  as  Pruft,  fon  of  king 
Conftantin,  afcendcd  the  throne, 

f  «^ee  the  Excerpts  from  the  R^giflerof  St.  Andrtw*s  In  the 
appendix  tP  this  yoliipe, 

74,  UVE^, 
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74.  UvEN,  fonofUnguft,  A.  C  836,  reigned 

3  years.  (UuenfiL  Unnufi^  A.  Eogananfil.  Hungus^  B. 

v^anting,  C.,   Eoghane  jiL  Hungusj   D.   Umn  fiU 

'  TJnuJi^  E.  Owen  }dac  Jongus^  Tigh.)    A  fecond 

violation  of  the  fiicceflion. 

At  838  Tighernac  gives  the  laft  notice  concern- 
ing the  Piks,  till  857,  when  he  marks  the  death 
of  Cinaoh,  or  Kenneth,  fon  of  Alpin,  king  of 
the  Piks,  It  is  that  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
made  war  upon  Pikland;  .and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  fell  Owen,  fon  of  Aongus ; 
and  Bran,  fon  of  Aongus  ;  and  Aod,  fon  of  Boan ; 
and  many  others.  The  firft  is  certainly  Uven, 
fon  of  Unguft,  the  king ;  and  the  fecond  his 
'brother. 

75.  Vered,  fonofBargotj  A.  C.  839,  reigned 
3  years.  (JUredfiL  Bargoiij  A.  Feraty  fiL  Batot^  B. 
wanting,  C.  Ferecb  fiU  Badoc^  D.  UrardfiL  Bar-^ 
got,  E.) 

76.  BttUDi  VII.  fon  of  Vered,  A.  C,  842, 
reigned  i  >ear.  {Bred^  A.  Brude  fL  Ferat,  B. 
wanting,  C.  Brude  jiL  Feredecb,  D,  Breud,  E. 
Unhappily  A.  and  E.  do  not  give  the  name  of  his 
father ;  but  it  is  clear  from  B.  and  D.  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  Vered,  or,  as  they  call  him  by  Cel- 
tic pronunciation,   Ferat,  the  laft  king.) 

This  Brudi  is  called  fon  of  Dergard,  in  the 
Chartnlary  of  St.  Andrew's,  whence  Ruddiman  « 
quote^j  this  paflage  :  *  Brudi,  fon  of  Dergard,  who 
was  laft  king  of  the  Piks,  according  to  ancient 
traditions,  beftowed  the  iland  of  Lochleven  on 
God  almighty,  and  St  Serf,  and  the  Culdees  her- 
mits' ^refiding  there  and  ferving  God,  and  who 
are  to  continue  to  ferve  him  in  that  iland.*  But 
Winton  imputes  this  foundation  to  Brudi  V.  fon 
of  Derili,  which  name  he  puts  Dergard  :  and  the 
Chart  ulary  feems  to  have  confounded  him  with 
Brudi  VII.  when  it  terms  him  laft  king  oLthe 
piks, 

«  Introdufl,  ad  Diplom.  Scotix. 

U  4  After 
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After  Kenneth's  power  was  acknowleged,  as 
is  clear  from  the  invaluable  Pikiih  Chronicle, 
and  from  the  Irilh  lift,  the  former  of  which  clofes 
with  Brudi  VII.  and  the  later  next  after  this  Brudi 
gives  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  he  had,  as 
the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Fordun  ftate, 
three  fucceffive  ufurpers  to  ftn^ggle  with.  They 
were ; 

Kinatj  fon  of  Ferat^  whofe  ufurpation  lafted 

one  month. 
Brudi y  fon  of  Fotel,  who  flood  out  z  years. 
•Dr/^,   fon  of  Ferar,    ^ho   contefted   for  3 

years. 

This  conteft  therefore  lafted  till  848.  Two  of  the 
ufurpers  were  fons  of  Vered,  or  Ferat,  the  75th 
king,  the  pretenders  of  the  time,  for  Kenneth  was 
fupported  by  the  Pikifh  nation  at  large,  as  after 
explained. 

Befide  thefe  three  pretenders,  the  Regifter  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Fordun  have,  in  the  Second 
Part,  admitted  one  ufurper,  and  one  erroneous 
king;  namely, 

Garnaty  fon  of  Feredech^  in  ,  the  time  of  Druft 
VII.  and  Elpin  I.  or  about  727,  an  ufurper. 
But  this  Garnat  is  quite  unknown  to  Tig^ernac, 
and  the  Annals  of  Ulfl:er,  tho  at  this  period  full 
of  Pikifn  affairs. 

Netban,  fon  of  Derili^  whom  they  repeat  at  the 
fame  period,  by  a  mere  error  in  tranfcription,  as  he 
preceded  Driifl:  VII.  and  Elpin  I.  his  reign 
ceafing  in  727  ;  but  this  new  reign  of  his  they 
only  extend  to  nine  months.  Neth^in,  who  had 
been  depofed  by  Druft,  appears  indeed,  from 
Tighernac,  to  have  re  afferted  bis  right  to  the 
crown,  as  above-mentioned,  which  accounts  for 
this  repetition. 

Some  other  kings  are  out  of  order,  toward 
the  end  of  Fordun's  lift^   and  of  that  giyen   in 

the 
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the  Regifter  of  St.  Andrew's ;  which  are  indeed 
only  valuable  as  collateral  proofs  of  the  two  au- 
thentic monuments,  the  Pikifti  Chronicle,  and 
the  Lift  preferved  in  the  ancient  Irifli  tranilation  of 
Nennius.  The  Acinals  of  Tighernae  and  Ulftcr, 
and  the  old  Englilh  hiftorians,  fufEciently  con- 
firm thefe  two  remains,  and  make  the  later 
part  of  Pikiih  hiftory  as  clear  as  can  be  expei^t^. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


Extent  of  the  Pikijh  dominions  • 


TH  E  induftrious  and  acute  Innes,  who  ought 
never  to  be  named  by  a  Scotifh  antiquarf 
but  with  fuperlative  praife,  has  treated  this  part 
of  my  fubjeft  at  fuch  length,  as  to  leave  me  lirrk 
to  add.  I  fhall  therefore  on  this  one  occafion  do 
little  more  than  abftraft  his  account ;  rho  with 
fome  correftions. 

Tacitus,  the  moft  ancient  author  who  gives  anjr 
account  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  includes 
in  the  poffeffions  of  the  Caledonii,  or  Piks,  all 
the  countries  on  the  florth  fide  of  the  Tay.  Pto- 
lemy, in  his  geography,  gives  us  the  wefteffl 
boundary  of  the  Caledonians  on  thefouth ;  namelyi 
Lelamonius  Sinus,  or  Lx>ch  Fyn.  Dio,  in  his 
relation  of  the  expedition  of  Severus  into  Cale- 
donia, mentions  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Caledonians  and  M«at3?> 
for  the  former  had,  about  the  year  1 70,  broken 
the  Province  of  Vefpafiana,  and  feized  all  the 
country  down  to  Forth. 

Beda  is  clear,  that  the  Piks  from  an  early  perio<i 
poflefled  the  northern  parts  beyond  the  friths,  from 
weft  to  eaft.  For  he  tells  that  the  frith  of  Clyde 
was  anciently  the  boundary  of  the  BritoDS  ana 
Piks*.      And  he   gives    us    to    know  that  the 

•Li.  Yet  the  Gadeni.apart  of  the  Strat-cl}'de  Welch,  W 
punibaitonQiire  :  but  of  (his  prcfeotly,  .  , 

7  ,  Palria^^ 
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Dalriads  at  their  firfl:  coming  to  Britain  were  re-- 
ceived  in  a  portion  of  the  Pikilh  territories,  iii 
parte  Pidcrum,  at  the  north  fide  of  the  frkh  of 
Clyde.     It  is  alfo  clear  from  Beda,  that,  in  565, 
Hy,  or  Icolmkill,  belonged  to  the  Pikifli  territory, 
feeing  the  king  of  the  Piks  gave  it  to  Columba* 
They  who  would  on  this  occafion  confute   Beda 
from  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  a  work  of  the  Fifteenth 
century,    which    fay  the  Old   Scots   gave   it  to 
Columba,  only  (hew  grofs  ignorance  of  every  la^r 
concerning  hiftoric   authority.     The  diftance  of 
time  is  fo  great,  that  the  later  teftimony  can  in  no 
way  confute  the  former ;  and  thefe  Annals  beifig 
written  by  Irilh  churchmen,   they  would  naturally 
wifli  to  make  Hyona  belong  to  the  Old  Scots  of 
Irifli  extradt ;  and  to  give  them  the  merit  of  this 
faintly  donation.     It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  in 
565  th^  Old  Scots  of  Britain  only  held  the  fouth 
part  of  Argyle. 

Aqimianus  Marcellinus,  in  th^  fourth  cfntury, 
divides  the  Piks  into  Dicaledones  and  Vefturiones ; 
the  former  certainly  the  Northern  Piks  bordering 
on  the  Deucaledonian  fea ;  the  later  the  Southern^  / 
as  appears  from  Richard  ;  and  their  nartie,  which 
is  merely  that  of  the  Vikar,  or  Vichtar,  the  Ice- 
landic pronunciation  of  Pikar,  or  Pichtar,  in  % 
Latin  form.      Snorro   Stqrlefon,    the  venerable 
northern  hiftorian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  calls 
the  Old  Piks   of  Norway^,  Fikveriar,  or  men  of 
-  Vika ;  a  name  very  near  that  of  FeSuriones.  -Beda 
confirms  tKis  divilion  of  Ammianus,  by  niention-' 
ing  that  the  Southern  Piks,  converted  by  Ninian, 
were  divided  from  the  Northern  by  high  ridgesf 
of  hills.     That  is,  the  Southern  Piks  were  the^ 
Lowland  Piks ;  the  Northern,  the  Highland  Piks  j* 
the  two  grand  divifions  of  Scotland  in  all  ages. 
Thefe  hills  were  the  Grampians,  which  run  front 
Loch  Lomond  on  tl>e  weft,  to  ^b^rdeenfhire  oii 
the  eaft. 

jf^donuismi 
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Adomnan,  in  a   remarkable  paflage  of  his  life 
of  Columba,  not  to  be  found  in  the  early  editions, 
but  publifhed  by  BoUandus  in  his<  edition  about 
the   year   1660,  from  a   fuller  MS.  and   which 
paflage  alfo  occurs  in  the  invaluable  MS.   in   the 
King's  library,  written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  tells  us,  that  the  hills  of  Drum-Albayn 
were  the  boundaries  between  the  Piks  and  Britilh 
Scots.     PiSorum  plebe  el  Scoltorum  Britannia ^   quos 
ntrofqut  Dorfi  monies  Britannici  dijlerminant.      The 
Dorjum  Briianmcton  is  a  mere  Latin  tranflation  of 
Drum-Albayn,  *  The  Back  of  Britain/     Father 
Jnnes,   has,    upon  this  occafion,    much   foreign 
matter  about  the  Grampians,  as  if  the  Grampians 
were  the  only  hills  In  Scotland  !  Every  one  knows 
that  Drum-Alban  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the 
higheft  part  of  Braidalban ;  and  fo  called  even  in 
laft  century  K     Innes  fuppofes  Drum-Alban  mull 
have  been  in  a  diredt  mathematical  Hne,  between 
Hyona    and  king  Brudi's  Caftle,    on  the  river 
Nefs,    near    Invernefs;    becaufe  Adomnan    fays 
Columba  ufed  10  pafs  it  in  his  way  to  that  caftle  on 
the  Nefs.     Of  courfe  he  makes  the  hills  of  Drum- 
Alban  run  from  Athol,  North-Weft,  to  the  coaft 
oppofite  to  the  ile  of  Skey»     But  as  it  is  univerfally 
known  to  a  certainty  that  Drum-Alban   is    the 
higheft  part,    or  mountainous   ridge,    of  Braid- 
Alban ;   it  is  palpable  that  Columba  crofled  from 
Hyona  to  the  neareft  fhore,  that  of  Mid  Lorn,  in 
a  line  with  Inverary,  and  from  thence  pafled  Braid-. 
Alban  to  Invernefs :  a  way  which  common  fenfe 
points   out  as  the  neareft  and  moft  convenient. 
Innes  feems  to  imagine  that  Columba  went  thro  the 
He  of  Mull,  and  kept  to  the  northward  of  Loch 
Linny,  and  Loch  Nefs.     But  in  this  cafe  he  could 

^  t'And  the  higheft  part  of  Braid-Albin,  is  called  Prnm- 
Albin,  that  is,  the  back  of  Scotland,  fo  termed,  for  forth  of 
the  back  winters  do  run  in  both  the  feas.'  Moneypenny's 
pfc^fcription .  of  Scotland,  lLi?iidon,  1612,   8vo,  Edin.  1635, 

not 
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not  have  paffed  Drum-Alban,  and  muft  have  gond 
a  far  way  about,  thro  the  region  of  the  Piks :  while 
the  other  way  was  nearer  ;  and  he  went  thro  thte 
territory  of  his  countrymen  to  it's  extreme  frontier, 
and  fo  paffed  at  once  to  the  Pikifti  court,  where 
the  fcene  of  his  miffioii  lay.     Indeed  the  pofition 
■of  Drum- Alban  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needleft 
to  argue  the  point.     In  this  remarkable  paffage, 
concerning  the  boundary  of  the  Piks  and  Dalriadic 
Scots,  Adomnan  is  fpeaking  of  a  plague  that  hap- 
pened in  his  own  time,  about  the  year  702,  when 
he  vifited  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  as  he 
himfelf,   and   Beda,    tell :    which  plague,  as  the 
paffage  bears,  vifited   all  nations,  fave  the  Piks 
and  Britifh  Scots,  which   were  divided  from  each 
other  by  Drum-Alban.     That  is,  the  Britilh  Scots 
in  the  Eighth  century  were  confined  to  Argylefliire 
with  the  lies  of  Jura  and  Ila. 

Adomnan,  in  fpeaking  ofthePikifh  dominions, 
ufes  always  the  barbaric  phrafe  of  his  age,  FiSiorum 
PROVING!  A.  The  word  Provincia  had  now  become 
low  Latin,  for  a  region,  land,  or  territory,  how- 
ever large,  as  under  the  Romans  whole  kingdoms 
had  been  provinces.  In  lib.  I.  c.  10.  Adomnaa 
ufes  GalUarum  FrovincHs ;  for  Gaul.  Du  Cange,  in 
his  gloffafy,  obferves  that  the  kingdom  of  France 
is  called  Frovincla  by  an  ancient  writer;  nay, 
that  TertuUian  calls  the  world  itfelf,  Provincia'^. 

Thofe  of  the  Hebud  lies,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Adomnan,  are,  i .  f^^M,  or  Icolmkill.  2.  Afa- 
iea,  or  MulU  3.  Colofus^  or  Colonfa.  4.  Himba^ 
where  there   was  a  monaftery,  founded   by  Co- 

lumba,  and  which  would  feem  to  have  been  upon 

- 

«  Pro  regno  Franciae  adhibet  Adeodattis,  PP.  in  privilegio 
pro  majori  Monaft,  In  cujus  volumitie  et  alierum  per  Gailicanam 
provinaam  conftiht'orum  anujiitum.  Provincia  mundus  ipfe 
dicitur  Tertull.  adv.  Valent.  c,  ao.  I^itur  Demlurgus  extra 
Fltromalis  Umitu  confiitutus  •  .  •  novam  frovinciam  conJaiii^  JbuM€ 

.  m^Hm*    Du  Cangc;  in  voce» 

the 
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<^e  Coaft  of  Ireland.  5.  Rechrea,  or  Rnchlin.  6. 
^ia,  or  Skey,  wheje  Columba  was  fome  days, 
Hi.  III.  f.  4.  edit.  Mcfliiighnm.  This  ile  v;as 
then  full  of  woods;  and  Coiumba  flew  aprum^  '  a 
boar/  in  it*  In  lib.  I.  r.  12.  edti  Alejj,  §  31, 
.£«rfi,  ^/  aL  beginning,  Cum  per  aliquot  du^  in  in- 
J^la  dei^oraretur  Scocia  vir  beatus ;  read,  as  the  MS. 
in  the  king's  Lib.  bears,  in  infula  Scia.  Unhappily 
Adomnan  gives  no  hint  to  which  nation  Mull 
and  Skey  belonged;  but  it  feems  certain,  that, 
while  Hyona  belonged  to  the  Piks,  thefe  two 
great  ilands  to  the  north  of  it  mull  have  alia  been 
in  their  hands.  The  hiftory  of  the  Hebud  lies  is 
obfcure  to  excefs,  till  the  Ninth  century,  vi^hen 
the  Norwegians  got  them.  When  the  Piks  ac- 
quired better  habitations  in  Britain,  they  feem  to 
have  left  the  Hebud  lies  very  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  in  the  Ninth  century  we  may  fafely  fuppofe 
the  Old  Scots,  or  Irilh,  were  the  mod  numerous 
people  in  them  ;  and  their  fpeech  prevailed,  as  at 
^his  day. 

The  Orkneys,  being  happily  not  inhabited  by 
Celts,  we  know  all  that  can  be  expefted  of  their 
hiftory:  for  while  the  Celts  of  the  Hebud  lies 
were  difgracing  human  nature  with  their  fecond 
iight,  and  other  frenzies,  the  Goths  of  Orkney 
llv^jd  in  day-light  and  common-fenfe.  It  is  fuffi- 
cicQt  to  obferve  here,  that  Adomnan  fliews  there 
was  a  ngulusy  or  prince  of  the  Orkneys,  at  the 
court  of  Brudi,  kii?g  of  the  Piks,  when  Coiumba 
vifited  it  about  570;  and  that  this  prmce  had 
given  the  51ikilh  fovcreign  lioftages  for  his  fidelity  ; 
whence  Coiumba  requcfted  the  king  to  recommend 
to  this  prince  the  monks  then  in  the  Orkneys. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Orkneys  were*  fubje<3: 
to  Pikknd.  Nennius  alfo,  who  wrote  in  858, 
(hews  that  the  Piks  then  held  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Britain ;  for  he  fays  the  Orkneys  were 
*  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  Britain^  beyond  die 

Piki 
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Piles  ^/    The  life  of  St.  Findan,    writteQ  by  m 
cotemporary,  and  publiihed  by  Goldaftus,  is  an 
authentic  monument  of  the  Ninth  century.     The 
author,   a  companion  of  the   faint,    relies  that 
Findan  was  carried  away  captive  from  Ireland,  by 
the  Norwegians,  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that,  in  going  from  Ireland  to  Den- 
mark, they  came  to  certain  ilands  called  the  Ork- 
neys in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pikifti  nation^ 
ad  qua/dam  ventre  infulai^  juxtn  PiMorum  gentm^ 
quas  Orcades  vocant  *.     From  an"  invaluable  monu- 
ment, publiihed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Wallace's 
Orkney  lies,  London,  1 700,  being  a  Dit)loma  of 
the  year  1403,  we  ler^rn  that,  when  the  Norwegians 
feized  the  Orkneys  in  the  Ninth  century,  they 
fo«md  them  poffeffed  by  the  Pets,  or  Piks,  and 
Papas.    Who  thefe  Papas  were,  Ihall  be  afterward 
examined ;  but  it  fuffices  here  to  add,  from  that 
Diploma,  that   the    Orkneys    were   then  called 
^erra  Pet$rimi  *  a  land  of  the  Piks.'   The  name  of 
Fentland    Frith,    called    in    the   Navigation    of 
James  V.  PiSland  Frithy  alfo  confirms  this.     The 
guttural  name  of  the  Piks  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,    and    in  the  vulgar  mouth,    namely 
Pebts,  being  hard  to  pronounce,  and  iomehow  inde- 
finite in  the  enouncing,  Peaf  was  in  frequent  ufe 
fubftituted ;  whence  Pentland  hills  in  die  South 
of  Scotland,  and  Pentland  Frith  in  the  furtheft 
North. 

The-  SotTTHERN  extent  of  the  Pikifli  dominions 
is  rather  mpre  difficult  to  adjuft,  as  being  more 
changeable  and  obfcure*  The  point  is  curious  and 
important ;  for  on  it  depends  the  queftion,  whether 
the  inhabitants  fouth  of  Forth  and  Clyd^  be  of 
Englifli  or  Pikifh  origin  ?    It  therefore  deftrvcs 

'  Tertia  infula  iita  eft  in  ei^trerno  limite  orbis  Britannic^ 
ultra  Pi6tosy  et  .vacatur  Orcaoia  ins.  t^^nn.  c.  2.  p.  98* 
edit.  Gale 

•  Goldafti  Alenaan.  rerujft  Script*  Vet.  1606,  f<rf.  Vita  Fin-? 
dani,,  p.  318. 
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to  be  examided  with  care;  for  tho  the  Angles  and 
Piks  were  originally  the  very  fame  people,  the  for- 
mer being  Danes,  and  from  Scandinavia,  as  were 
the  Piks,  yet  the  difcuffion  is  interefting.  Im- 
partiality neceifarily  attends  the  fubjeft;  for,  let 
thequeftion  be  determined  cither  way,  the  people  of 
the  fouth  of  Scotland  arc  of  Scandinavian  origin; 
and  it  amounts  barely  to  this,  Was  the  fouth  of 
Scotland  peopled  with  Goths,  from  the  north  of 
Scotland,  or  from  the  north  of  England  ? 

Innes  divides  the  fouthern  extent  of  the  Pikilh 
dominions,  into  three  epochs,    i .  From  the  firft 
mention  we  meet  with  in  hiftory  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, or  Piks,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons 
449,  2.  From  thence  till  the  death  of  Egfrid  king 
of  Northumberland  685.    3.  From  Egfrid's  death 
till  the  union  of  the  Piks  and  Old  Scots  of  Dalriada 
843.     The  firft  of  thefe  epochs  is  improper,  and 
ought  to  have  been  till  the  year  426.     But  Innes 
alfo  errs  in  fuppofing  that  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy 
extend  the  Caledonians  to  Clyde  and  Forth. 
There  are  really  Four  Epochs. 
Epoch  I.  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  (hew,  that  the 
Piks  originally  extended  only  to  Loch  Fyn,   and 
Tay,  on  the  fouth.  Nor  did  they  reach  to  the  Forth 
and  Wall  of  Antoninus  till  Vefpaiiana  was  broken, 
about  the  year  170. 

Epoch  II.  Dio,  Gildas,  Beda,  mark  the  Forth 
and  Wall  of  Antoninus,  as  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  Piks,  from  about  the  year  170,  till  A26. 
Bedsl  in  one  place,  lib.  he.  i .  expreffly  mentions 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  as  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween^ the  Piks  and  Britons.  But  he  errs,  as  is 
clear  from  Ptolemy,  who  puts  the  Lelamonius  SinuSy 
or  Loch  Fyn,  as  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  Piks,  on  the  weft;  and  the 
Clyde  never  was  a  boundary  of  the  Piks  in  any 
fliape.  For  on  the  north  of  the  very  mouth  of 
Clyde  were  the  Gadeni,  a  Cumraig  people,  fouth 
of  the  Lelamonius  Sinus j  and  afterward  a  part  of 
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t  kingdom  of  Strat-clyde,  which  hftcd  till  the 

Ith  century ;   when,  arid  never  before,  Dupi- 

iton-fliire  and  the  reft  o£  Stratclyde  fell  into  the 

jids  of  the  Pik5,  being  in  faft  the  very  laft  ter- 

my  which  they  held.     About  258,  the  Attacotti, 

*  Dalriads,  had  Cowal,  or  that  part  of  Argyle 

ire,  between  Clyde  and  Loch  Fyn,  along  with 

her  contiguous  territory,  as  Beda  himfelf  lays  in 

|s  very  paflage,  when  he  mentions  that  the  Dal* 

adini  fettled  on  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  x 

id  lilf.  I.  f.  12.  where  he  defcribes  the  Britilh 

cots  as  pafllngthe  Clyde,  and  the  Piks  the 

0rth,  to  invade  the  Britons.     Thus  it  is  clear 

om  Ptolemy,  a  far  more  ancient  authority,  and 

fom  his  own  teftimony  in  another  place,  that 

Wa  is  miftaken  when  he  mentions  the  Clyde  as  a 

pundary  between  the  Piks  and  Britons,     But  if  he 

attends  the  firth  of  Clyde  to  the  mull  of  Cantire, 

te  ii  right ;  for  the  Epidii,  a  Pikifti  people,  were 

^habitants  of  Cantire  before   258,  when  it  wa^ 

riven  to  the  Dalriads.     And  his  defcription  of  the 

firth  of  Clyde,  zsfinus  maris  permaximuSj  favQur$ 

this  interpretation  of  his  context. 

Epoch  IIL  In  the  year  425,  or  426,  as  appears 
from  Gildas  ^nd  Beda,  the  Piks  feized  the  whole 
province  of  Valentia,  up  to  the  wall  of  Gallio,  be- 
Iween  Solway  and  Tine.     Gildas  fays,  cap.  X V»  1 
fdit.  Bertram^  1757,    8vo.  Tetri  Seotorum^  Piift)' 

rumque  greges omnem  aquilowremj  extre* 

mamque,   terra  partem^  pro  indigenis  murotenus  capef- 

funt.    *  The  dreadful  crouds  of  Scots  and  Piks 

feized,  as  old  inhabitants,  the  whole  northern  and 

extreme  part  of  the  land,  up  to  the  wall,*  namely^ 

'  of  Gallio,  as  his  context  (hews^    And  he  tells  us^ 

cap^  XIX.  that,  after  writing  to  Aetius,  in  446, 

without  fuccefs,.the  Britons  attacked  the  invaders ; 

and  the  Scots,  or  Irifh,  went  home,  but  the  Piks 

retained  the  extreme  part  of  the  iland :  *  Rever* 

tuntur  ergo  impudentes  graffatores  Hyberni  do- 

jnum,  poft  non  multum  tempus  revcrfuri.    Pifti 
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in  extrema  parte  infuls  tunc  primum  et  deinceps 
requieverunt,  praedas  et  contritiones  nonnunquam 
facientes.*  The  extrema  pars  infula  is  here  univer- 
fally  known  to  mean  the  extreoie  part  of  the  Ro- 
man pollcflions  in  the  iland,  to  wit,  the  province 
of  Valcntia,  The  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  are^ 
by  Gildas  and  Beda,  regarded  as  feas  of  repara- 
tion between  the  Roman  iland,  or  part  of  Britain, 
and  the  barbarous  Piks,  and  Scots  of  Argyle.  So 
Beda  himfelf  explains,  lib  I.  c.  12.  fpeaking  of 
the  Piks  and  thefe  Scots,  Tranfmarinas  autem  did- 
mus  has  gemes,  non  quod  extra  Brilanniam  effent  po- 
fita^  fed  quia  a  para  EritGnum  erant  remotiB^  dxiobui 
ftnibus  maris  interjacentibuj^  &€.  *  We  fay  tkefe 
nations  came  from  beyond  the  feas,  not  becaufe 
they  were  out  of  Britain;  but  becaufe  they  were 
diftant  from  the  pofleflion  of  the  Britons,  two 
arms  ot  the  fea,  lying  between,  &c/  and  he  thea 
defcribes  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Beda  narrates  thefe  tranfadtiofls  in  the  lame 
way,  and  generally  in  the  fame  words  with 
Gildas. 

Thus  the  Piks  got  poflefTion  of  the  province  of 
Valentia  :  of  which,  as  fliali  be  after  (hewn,  they 
ever  afterward  remained  the  inhabitants.  But 
here  a  moft  ©bfcure  and  difEeuIt  queftion  occurs, 
concerning  that  darkeft  incident  in  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  England,  namely,  the  territory  fubdued 
by  Ochra  and  Ebufa,  fon  and  nephew  of  Hengift, 
about  the  year  460. 

This  queftion  is  only  obfcure  and  diiEcult,  be- 
caufe it  has  never  been  examined,  as  indeed  no 
part  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  England  has  been. 
it's  full  difcuilion  .is  referved  for  another  place  ^, 
where  is  fhewn.  i.  Ihat  there  is  great  reafon 
even  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  Ochta  and  Ebufa, 
they  beiTig  quite  unknown  to  Beda,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  Ethelwerd,  and  other  the  moft  ancient 

'"    f  Supplement  to  this  work,  Se£t,  I. 
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and  authentic  writers,  and  being  only  found  in 
Mennius,  an  interpolated  author.  2.  That,  if 
they  did  exift,  there  is  no  room  to  believe  they 
made  any  fettlement.  3.  That  if  fuch  fettlemenD 
exifted,  it  muft  have  been  fouth  of  the  wall  of 
GalHo.  4*  That,  in  all  events,  fuch  fettlement, 
if  it  exifted,  was  deftroyed  in  a  year  or  two  by  the 
Piks.  The  reader,  who  wiflies  here  to  be  fatisfied 
of  thele  points,  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Supplement, 
Sea.  L 

Such  being  the  cafe,  we  may  reft  aflured,  that 
till  547,  when  the  great  Ida  led  his   Angles   in 
forty  {hips  from  tb^  continent,  landed   at  Flam- 
borough    in    Yorklhire,    and    marching   north, 
founded  the  kingdom   of  Bernicia,  afterward  to, 
become   the   kingdom  of  all  Northumbria ;   the 
Piks,  far  from  diminilliing  their  territory,  or  re- 
ftraining  their  progrefs,  greatly  advanced  them. 
It  is  evident,  from  Gildas   and   Eeda,  that  the 
Piks  in  426  had  feized  on  all  the  territory  down 
to  the  wall  of  Gallio,  between  Solway  and  Tine  r 
and  that  they  held  that  part  ever  after,  in  the 
words  of  Gildas,  who  wrote  about  560,   in  quiet 
poffeffion;  tunc  et  deikcev^  requieverunt.     This 
word  requieverunt  can  folely  bear  fuch  meaning, 
for  they  only  refted,  or  remained  in  that  acquired 
province,  pro  indigenisy  as  fixt  inhabitants  ;  but  by 
no  means  refted  with  regard  to  incurfions  on  the 
fouth,  as   that  very  fentence  of  Gildas,  and  his 
fubfequent  text,  bear.     Had  the  Piks  been  con- 
tented with  the  province  of  Valentia,  the  Saxons 
would  never  have  been  called  in.     But  when  the 
Britons  were  quite  debilitated  by  a  plague,    as 
Gildas  and  Beda  Ihew,    the  Piks  taking  that  ad- 
vantage carried  their  arms  into  the  very  heart  of 
Britain :  and  the  Belgic  Britons,    exhaufted   by 
Roman  luxury  and  calamities,  found  the   Pikiili 
hurricane  burft  upon  their  own  poffeffions  fouth  of 
Humber,  and  were  forced  to  alk  afliftance  oif  the 
Jutes,  who  apparently  had  landed  on  their  (hores 
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by  chance.  In  368,  when  Theodofius  came  over^ 
we  find  that  he  defeated  fome  partks  of  Piks  and 
Scots,  in  his  progrefs  tbro  Kent  to  Lx>ndonB. 
In  44.8  and  449,  there  is  room  to  think  that  the 
Piks  had  got  nearly  as  far  fouth,  when  Hengift 
and  Hona  arriving  in  Kent  marched  againft 
them^  and  defeated  tome  of  theif  advanced  parties. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays  the  main  battle  between 
Hengift  and  Hona,  and  the  Piks,  was  fought  at 
Stamford  in  Lincoln-lhire,  which  is  but  89  miles 
north  of  linden.  The  Piks,  it  is  faid,  were 
defeated.  But  thi^  is  not  a  little  obfcure.  Mat- 
thew  of  Weftminfter  fays,  that  Hengift  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Germany  for  fome  years.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  common  accounts,  Hengift  came 
here  in  449,  and  fent  for  more  Jutes  with  Rdwena 
his  daughter,  and  O&a  hi»  ion,  in  450  ;  and 
died  in  488,  when  he  could  not  be  lefs  thanSo  years 
cf  age.  •  It  feems  ptobable  that  Hengift;  did  return 
to  coUeft  his  powerful  armament  of  Jutes,  who 
t^rere  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  and  did  not 
arrive  with  them  till  about  460,  when  Carte,  as 
author  of  induftry^  feems  rightly  to  mark  the  aF- 
rival  of  the  reinforcement.  However  this  be,  aH 
writers^  ancient  and  modern,  join  in  this,  that  in* 
flantly  after  the  firft  batde  was  fought  with  the 
Pik*,  the  Jutes,  their  countrymen,  fptraking  the 
&me  tongue,  concluded  an  alliance  with  theni. 
ThkF  alliance  could  be  founded  on  no  other  bafisi 
than  that  either  party  fliould  retain  what  lands 
they  dould  caonquer.  Beda  fays  that  the  Piks  were 
driven  fongtewhat  back  ^  at  the  time  of  this  treaty ; 
and  he  dates  it  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce* 
menC  i  that  is,  in  450,  according  to  the  common 
accounts,  tho  more  probably  about  460 :  but  thi^ 
is  of  D0  moment,  nor  are  ten  years  of  any  confe- 

s  Axnm.  Marcell.  XXVII.  p.  6^5^  edit.  iMgf.  Ba€.  16321 

12010. 

^  *  Ldngius  pcjpulerant.'  L  15.    The  paflage  is  prefcntly 
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quence  in  treatihg  of  the  fettlement  of  nations* 
The   Piks  had  advanced  as  far  as   Stamford  at 
ieaft;    and   they  were    driven  fomewhat    back, 
that  is;  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Humber.     This 
great  Gothic  fwarm  pouring  from  the  Caledonian 
mountains,  where  they  had  been  long  pent  up  by 
the  exertions  of  Roman  power,  now  fpred  like 
a  flood  that  burfts  a  mound.     The  Brigantes  fled 
from  it  to  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
wefter©  (hor^  :  and  the  Piks  certainly  feized,   as 
inhabitants,  the  whole  eaftern  part,  down  to  the 
Humber.     From  448,  to  547,  being  a  century, 
they  held  tiis  whole  traft  as  part  of  their  fove^ 
reignty:  but  from  547  to  685,  only  as  inhabi-r 
fants;  ?fter  68^,»^n€  half  of  it,  being  the  fbuthern 
part  of  prefent  Scotland^  reverted  to  their  monar- 
xrhy,  and  cpn^tinu^d  to  belong  to  it  ever  after ;  as 
inhabitants  of  th^  »rhole,  jhey  remain  in  their  pro- 
•geny  tothisxJay- 
That  thg  Piks  feized  all  the  country  down  tQ 
the  Hunab^r  is  no  leis  clear,  from  the  deduftion 
neccflSirily  arifing  ^om  tfee  ancient  audiors,  than 
^om  this,  i:haj^  had  i?ot  fuch  been  the  cafe,  the 
fpccch  of  all  that  $ra^  would  have  been  Cumraig, 
or  Welch,  at  this  day  ;  whereas  it  is  mc  re  Gothic 
than  th^  of  any  other  part  of  England.  Ida,  who  ia 
547  founded  jthe  kingdom  of  Bernicia ;  and  MXh,^ 
who   about  559  founded  that  of  Dcira  in    this 
,tra£t;  had  not,  ifbothjheir  armies  be  put  together, 
above  15,000  men.     A  pretty  number  to  people 
fuch  a  country  !  FJad  the  Cumri  been  then  the  in- 
habitants, they  might  amount  to  a  million ;  an4 
their    fpeech    would    infallibly  have    prevailed, 
as  all  know  is  ever  the  cafe  with  the  ipqII  numer- 
ous people.    The  Da^es  afcerw^gird  were  in  the  fame 
predicament. 

Another  circumft^ee,  corroborating  the  Pikifli 
origin  of  tjtie  NorthumSbrians,  is  the  decree  of  the 
Council  pf  Calcot  in  Northumbrian  held  in  the 
year  787,  againft  that. noted  pra&ice  of  ;Jie  Piks> 
^e  paintings  or  flaining,  of  their  ko^iies.     It  h 
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as  follows  :  Annexuimus  ut  unufquifquefidelii  Chrif- 
tianus  a  Catho'icis  juris  exemplum  accipiat ;  et^Ji  quid 
ix  ritu  Paganortim  remanftt,  avelhtur,  coniemnatUr^ 
abjiciatur.  Deus  enim  formaverit  bominem  pulchrum 
in  decor e  et  Jpecit\  Pagan!  veroy  diabolico  inJlinStUy 
cicatrices  acerrimas  fupertKduxcrunt :  diccnte  Pru- 
dentio. 

Tinxil  et  innccuam  macuUs  fordentibus  bumum. 
Domino  enim  viJetur  facere  injurianiy  qui  creaturam 
fad  at  ac  deturpat.  Certefipro  Deo  aliquis  bane  tine- 
tura  injuriam  fujiineret^  magnam  inde  remunerationem 
accipiet.  Sed  qui/quis  ex  fuperjlitione  geniilium  id 
agitj  non  ei  projicit  ad  falutenu.  Labbe  ConciL 
Tom.  VI.  p.  1672.  That  is,  ^'  Wc  alfo  have 
added  that  every  faithful  Chriftian  ought  to  re- 
ceive example  of  law,  from  the  true  believers ; 
and  that  if  any  thing  of  Pagan  rite  remain,  it 
fliould  be  torn  off,  cefpifed,  and  thrown  away. 
For  God  has  formed  man  fair  in  perfon  and  hue. 
But  the  Pagans,  by  diabolical  inftinft,  have 
coyered  him  with  deep  marks  :  as  Prudent ius 
fays,  '  He  has  covered  the  innocent  ground  with 
bafe  ftains.'  For  he  feems  to  injure  the  Lord,  who 
ftains  and  defiles  his  creatures.  Certainly  if  any 
one  receives  the  injury  of  this  dye  for:the  &ke  of 
God,  he  will  receive  a  great  reward  therefor.  Buc 
he  who  docs  it  from  the  fuperftition  of  the  gentiles, 
it  will  nothing;  avail  to  his  falvation.*'  William  of 
Malmfbury  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Angli  painted 
themfelves  ;  but  he  is  fingulnr  in  this  account,  un- 
known to  Beda,  and  the  elder  writers  ;  and,  if 
they  did,  it  feems  moft  reafonable  to  impute  this 
pradtice  to  that  of  the  Piks,  among  whom  they 
fettled,  as  the  manners  of  the  moft  numerous  peo- 
ple muft  have  had  much  influence.  , 

That  the  Old  Scots  had  nothing  to  do  in  thefe 
invafions  and  polfeffions  is  clear.  For  in  447, 
we  learn  from  Giidas  and  Beda,  that  they  went 
to  Ireland  :  nor  did  they  return,  as  ihewn  in  the 
next  part,  till  593.  Even  the  Attacotti,  or  Dal- 
•  .   I.  ,.     reudini. 
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Toudini,  the  Old  Scots  of  Argyle,  were  driven  to 
Ireland  at  this  time,  as  both  Irifti  and  Scotilli  wri- 
ters confirm.  This  could  only  be  in  cohfequ^nce  of 
•a  quarrel  between  the  Piks  and  Scots ;  and  perhaps 
concerning  the  acquired  territories.     Beda  fully 
•inttrudts  us  that  the   Piks  alone  were   concerned 
in  thefe  acquifitions ;  for  he  tells,  lib.  L  c.  15,  ^Jum 
fubito  inito  ad  tejnpus  f(£dcre  cum  PtifiSy  qucs  Icngius 
Jam    hetlando  pepuUr^wl,  &c.  '  that  Hengifl;  and 
Horfa,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Piks, 
whom  in  die  courfe  of  war  they  had  driven  fome*- 
what  back,'  turned  their  arms  againfl  the  Britons. 
As  to  Ethel werd  and  William  of  iVlalmfbury,  who 
for  Piks.y  put  ScoSs;  no  man  will  dream  of  fetting 
the  teilimony  of  writers,  who  lived  four  centuries- 
after  Beda,  againfl  hisi.     Tho  indeed  in  their  time, 
as  after  Ihewn,  the  very  fame  people,  anciently 
called  Piks,  were  called  Scots. 

In  547,  Ida  founded  xlie  kingdom  of  Bernicia. 
The  Pikilh  domtmons,  fouth  of  Forth,  were  far 
•from  ^he  feat  of  fovereignty,  and  detached  by 
that  frith.  Their  inlubicants  being  remote  from 
prote&ion,  feem  willingly  to  have  owned  the 
•royalty  of  Ida,  an  Atigle,  taeir  ov/n  countryman  ; 
and  having,  for  a  century,  enjoyed  aridi  country, 
w^re tnollih^rd  enough  to.pr^era  peaceful  fub- 
•milfion  to  the  ncA' monarcb,  and  his  iittle  anuy. 
The  kingdom  of  iiernicia,  as  is  clcUr  from  iieda, 
extended  up  to  the  fritli  of  Forth,  on/^hc  northern 
*bovind:  it*s  we{J:ejn  hmusaic  iiot'b  clear.  li  ia 
cells  that  Candida  Cafa,  oi  Wiiithern  ;n  Gall  r^'av, 
was  in  it<*;  as  was  Aberojrn  on  rh^  Fortu  ^« 
<^lydefdalc  was -the  kingdom  of.  Strar  CiyUe^  To 
.:the  weft  of  Strat  Clyde,  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia 
perhaps  never  extended.  Preiem  Airfliire  and 
•Kenfrewlhirc  never  appear  to  have  acknowiegwd 

'  V,  24.  Peftbelm  w?,5  bifliop  of  Caiulida  Cafi,  when^jda 
^rote.  Malmlbury  do  gei..  Pont.  Angl.  ill,  fays  liead.vujt,  the 
lal  biiirop,  uns  ordained  79 1,- 

>  Beda  IV,  26. 
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die  power  of  the  Berniciany  or  Nortfautnbriaa 
kings.  Beda  gives  no  bint  concerning  that  large 
traft  of  country.  There  is  indeed  a  pafiage  of 
Beda,  which  Smithy  in  his  valuable  edition,  refen 
to  the  country  now  called  Cunningham  in  Scot- 
land ^  and  has  accordingly  in  his  map  marked 
that  country  as  the  Cuningum  of  Beda.  This  paf- 
fage  occurs,  lib.Y.  c.  13,  where  Beda  t^Us  the 
vifion  of  a  man  in  Cuningum,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  mcMik  of  Melrofe :  and  it  is  Erat  autem  vir^ 
in  regione  Nordanhumbrorum  qua  vocalur  Incuninguniy 
religiofam  cum  domo  fua  gerens  vitam ;  but  the 
Saxon  tranflatton,  by  Alfred,  has  Cununingum.  Yet 
Beda  unfortunately  gives  no  hint  where  this  region 
was  ;  and  Smith's  idea  is  a  mere  conjedture,  for  it 
pay  have  been  fome  diflridi  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.  Names  fludhiate  and  change ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  build  on  a  name  only,  without  any 
<iefcription :  not  to  mention  that  the  real  name 
given  by  Beda,  namely,  Incuningum^  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Cuningbam.  The  continuator  of  Bed^ 
tells  us  that,  in  the  year  750,  Eadbertus  campum 
Cyil  cum  aliis  regionibusy  fuo  regno  addidit^  •  Eadbert 
added  the  field  Cyil,  with  other  regions,  to  his 
kingdom.'  Milton*  interprets  this  to  be  Kyle; 
andjufUy  obferves,  from  the  fame  continuator, 
t;hat  in  740  Edbert,  king  of  Northumberland, 
was  occupied  in  wgr  againft  the  Piks  ;  and  that  this 
acquilition  (hews  it  was  fuccefsful.  Now  the  event 
jnenponed  by  Beda,  as  happening  in  the  country 
called  Incuningum,  fajls  about  the  year  696, 
eleven  years  after  the  Piks  regained  their  pofleffions 
fron>  the  Northunibrians.  1/,  therefore  Cunning- 
ham, a  country  immediately  on  the  north  of 
Kyle,  belpnged  to  the  Nonhumbrian^  ftill  in  696, 
i  cannot  fee  how  Edber?  in_  750  fliould  s^cquire 
Kyle  from  the  Pjks.  For  the  Piks  did  not,  as  ap- 
pears, enlarge  their  polTeffions  in  Galloway^  from 
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6859  till  about  8209  when  they  feized  Candid^ 
Cafa,  and  all  die  fouth^  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  as  William  of  Malm- 
Ibury  ihcws  "*.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Piks  of  Cunningham  and  Kyle  were  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Northumbrian  crown  in  696 ;.  and  that, 
between  that  year  and  740^  they  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke :  and  that  in   750,  Edbert,  the  laft  war- 
like monarch  of  Northumbria,  while  in  Anglic 
power,  recovered  Kyle,  and  perhaps  Cunningham. 
In  756,  we  know   that  Edbert  joined  Unguft  L 
king  of  the  Piks,  in  reducing  Stratclyde ;  which 
feems  to  indicate  that  his  domains  bordered  on  that 
kingdom,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Unguft,  and  that 
they  united  their  arms  for  reciprocal  advantage. 
Now  Edbert's  kingdom  did  not  border  on  Strat- 
clyde on  the  eaft  and  north,  territories  belonging 
to  the  Piks ;  but  Certainly  did  on  the  fouth  of 
Stratclyde,  and,  if  he  had  Kyle  and  Cunningham,  on 
the  weft.    It  feems  certain  that  Unguft  1.  one  of 
the  braveft    princes   who  ever  held  the  Pikifli 
fceptre,  and  who  had  juft  confirmed  and  enlarged 
his  power  by  the  conqueft  of  Dalriada,  would  not 
have  joined  Edbert,  if  this  monarch  had   con- 
quered any  part  of  his  own  territory,  but  would 
have  turned  his  arms  againft  him.     Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Piks,  againft  whom  Edbert  made 
war,  were  thofe  of  Galloway,  who  had  aflumed 
>  independence,    both  of   the  Northumbrian   and 
Pikifh  crowns.     Nor  is  there  any  difpute  between 
Unguft  I.  and  the  Northumbrians,  mentioned  by 
any  writer,  Englifli  or  Irilh.     As  Beda,  after  men- 
tioning the  acquifitions  of  the  Pikifti  crown  in  the 
fouth  of  Scodand  685,  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of 
Cunningham,  as  fubjed  to  the  Northumbi  ians  in 
696,  and  implies  that-  all  things  remained  in  the 
fame  condition  731,  when  he  clofed  his  work; 
it  might  feem  that,  about  740,  the  Piks  in  Gal- 

•  G.ftPont^ADg.  lib.  III. 
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Icway  rebelled,  that  Edbert  made  war  on  tiieni, 
and  in  750  re  annexed  diem  to  his  dominions. 
And  that  about  820.  on  the  fall  of  the  Northum- 
brian king(!om',  they  feized  all  Galloway,  and 
became  quite  independant  both  of  the  Englilh  and 
Pikilh  kingdoms,  till  the  Twelfth  century.  At  the 
fame  time  the  word  addUit,  in  the  paffage  above 
adduced,  is'againft  this  interpretation,  arid  im- 
plies that  Kyle  was  a  new  arquilition  :  which  in- 
duces me  ftill  to  hefitate  if  Tncumiirgum  be  Cunnhg* 
bam ;  and  the  reader  muft  cxrufe  my  writing  un- 
certainly on  an  uncertain  fubjeft.  Being  quite 
fepaiated  from  the  Pikiih  monarchy  by  the  king- 
doms of  Strat  Clyde  and  Dalfiadsi,  the  Piks  of 
ihi^  province  bad  their'  own  chiefs,  who  were  in 
time  to  be  the  powerful  prince^  of  Galloway.  In 
zxi  old  charter,  Irvin"  is  faid  to  be  in  Gafloway; 
and  Jocelin,  who  compiled  nis  life  of  jCentigem 
from  two  old  lives,  fpeaks  of  the  Piks  in  Gal- 
loway as  a  detached  people;  when  Kentigern  lived, 
or  in  the  Sixth  century.  Add  ^Vbn  in  the  Twelfth 
century  the  princes  of  Gall6wiy  Were  dtily  feud^-^ 
tory  to  the  Scotilh  king;*. 

Epoch  IV.  In  6*85  the  Pikilh  monarchy  acquired 
that  extent  to  the  fopth  which  it  was  ever  after  ta 
hold.  That  year  Egfrid  king  of  NorthunjberJand 
being  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Piks,  ii  great  revo- 
lution followed.  Beda  fays.  Ex  quo  tempore  /pes 
ccsp'u  et  viritis  regni  Arfglorum  Jiuere^  ac  retro  fur 
blapja  referxu  Kam  ef  PiflirEviKAU  possessionis 
su.ii,  qitam  tenuerunt  AhgH;  et  Scctti  qui  erani  in 
Britannia,  et  Britonum  quoquepars  nonnulla^  lieer- 
TATEM  rtceperuntj  quam  et  hailcnus  habcnt  per  an- 
T20S  circ'tier  quadraginta  fex.  *  From  which  time 
the  hope  and  virtue  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Angli 
began  to  melt,  and  flow  backward.'    For  the  Piks 

"  Goodfl.  Introd.  Fordun.  c.  io«  Dalrj'mplc'8  Annal.  Ao« 
1160. 
»  Dalrymplc's  Apnals  Ao  n6o.  ex  Cbron.  Stae  Crucis. 
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recovered  the  land  of  their  possf/ssion,  y^hich 
the  Angli  had  licld :  and  the  Scots  who  were  in 
Britain,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  Britons,  recovered 
their  LIBERTY,  which  they  hold  ftill,  being  a  fpace 
of  about  Forty-fix  years/    A  memorable  paffage ! 
Saint  Ofwald  king  of  Northumberland, '  who  had 
lived  in  Ireland  and  Pikland,  before  he  afcended  the 
throne  in  634,  carried  the  Northumbrian  power  to 
great  height.     Before  his  death  in  642,  after  a  reigti 
of  only  eight  years,  he  was,  fays  Cuminius,  /w- 
perator  totius  BrUanni^j  *  Emperor  of  all  Britain  :' 
and  according  to  Beda,    lib,  ill.    c.  6.  Denique 
omnes  nat tones  ef  provinces  Eritamii^,  qua  in  qua' 
tuor  lingua Sy  id  efi^  Britanuniy    Vi^orum,  Scoltorwn^ 
jinghrum,    divija  funt^  in   citione  accepit.     *  He 
received  in  fubjeftion  all  the  nations  and  provinces 
of  Britain,   ^rhich  are  divided  into  four  languages, 
that  of  the  Britons,  of  the  Piks,  of  the  Scots,  of 
the  Englilh.'     Such  were  the  happy  fruits  of  a 
king's  being  a  faint  !  The  truth  is,  that  the  two 
predeceiTors  of  Saint  Ofw^ld  had  done  what  thefe 
writers  did  not  approve,  in  extirpating  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  from  their  dominions,  which  Ofwald 
reftored,  and  went  to  the  other  extreme,  by  call- 
ing in  Irilh  churchmen,  and  giving  religion  every 
encouragement;  himfelf  a  faint,  whofe  miracles 
Beda  relates  at  much  length.     Yet  was  Ofwald  cer- 
tainly a  victorious  prince,'  as  his  reftoring  Nor- 
thumbria   to  one  great  and  powerful  monarchy 
proves  \  and  the  above  panegyrics,  tho  given  by 
an  Iri(h  and  an  Englifh  churchman,  in  excefs  of 
gratitude  and  zeal,    were  not  without   grounds. 
He  gained  a  bloody  battle  againft  Csedwalla,  king 
of  the  Britons,  or  Welch  :  the  Britons  of  Strat-Clyde 
were  alfo  fubje£t  to  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  as 
the  above  paflage  of  Beda,  only  applicable  to  them, 
indicates  :  as  were  their  .neighbours  the  Dalriadic 
Scots ;  two  fmall  kingdoms  that  required  fupporc 
againft  the  Fiki(h  power.     Cuminius  was  a  Scot 
vyho  wrote  in  Hyona,  about  637,  when  he  was 
abbot  of  that  place;  and  in  that  charafter^  and 

as 
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as  a  cotemporarv  of  Ofwald,  is  an  infallible  witaefs 
that  the  Britifn  Scots  acknowleged  tlie  Imperial 
power  of  Saint  Ofwald.  But  as  to  the  Piks,  it  is 
lufpe£ted  the  fable  of  the  Hon  and  the  man  might 
be  applied.  They  had  no  painters  of  hiftory. 
The  afiertion  with  regard  to  them  is  as  ridiculous 
as  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  England,  whofe  fix 
other  kingdoms  never  acknowleged  this  emperor* 
That  Pikland,  a  monarchy  of  four  times  the  fize  of 
Korthumbria,  and  impra&icable  to  it's  power, 
ihould  have  been  fubje6t  to  it's  faintly  king,  is  in- 
credible.  Ofwald  had  been  educati^  in  Pikland 
'and  Ir^nd,  as  Beda  tells ;  and  among  his  favours 
to  the  Old  Scots,  or  Irifh,  certainly  was  not  fo  un- 
grateful to  the  Piks,  as  to  ufurp  any  title  of  au- 
thority over  them^  It  is  however  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  independent  Piks  of  Galloway  might 
join  the  Britiih  Scots,  and  Strol  Clyde  Britons, 
their  neighbours,  in  acquiring  the  friendihip  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince  as  Ofwaldi  by  acknowleging 
nim  lord  paramount*  The  panegyric  given  to 
him  is  a  monkifh  rant,  but  not  void  of  foundation « 
There  is  a  curious  paflage  in  the  Appendix  to 
N«nnius,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  written  in 
the  Tenth  century,  by  a  Northumbrian,  as  it  relates 
to  Northumbrian  hiflory-^  It  fays  :  ^  This  is  the 
Egfrid  who  made  war  againft  hh  bfother-in-lawj^ 
the  king  of  the  Piks,  by  nam«  Brudi,  ^d  fell 
with  all  the  flower  of  his  army,  the  Piks  with  their 
king  being  viftorious.  And  the  Saxons  never 
lent  a  devouring  tax-gatherer  to  exafb  tribute  of 
the  Piks,  from  the  time  of  that  war,  which  is  called 
Ouerchlumgaran  P/      General  exprefiions    argue 

litde ; 

t  Echfrid  ipfe  eft  qui  fecit  bellum  •oontra  fratruekm  fuum, 
qai  erat  Rex  Piftoruni  nomine  Bridei ;  et  ibi  corniit  cujn 
omoi  robore  exercitus  fui ;  et  PiiSti  cunn  rege  fuo  vidlores  ex^ 
tireruot.  Et  nunquam  addidenint  Saxones  ambronem,  m  a 
Vi6kh  ve^igal  exigerent,  a  tempore  iflius  belli :  vocatur 
Guercblumgaran.  Nen,  jlpp,  c.  64.  edit*  Bertram.  Amkr% 
sieans  a  devourer,  fee  Du  Cange ;  and  here  a  gneedy  xzsis^ 
l^tbcrer* 

Eddies, 
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litde;  butnhe  information  here  is  particular,  that 
the  Northumbrian  kings  ufed  to  receive  tribute 
from  the  Piks.    A  writer  more  anxious  for  the 
caufe  of  the  Piks,  than  for  that  of  truth,  might 
argue  that  only  the  fouthern  Piks  of  Lothian  paid 
this  tribute  :  but  there  is  room  to  believe  that  the 
king  of  the  Piks  paid  this  tribute  to  thcf  Northum- 
brian monarchs  from  Ofwald^s  time,  634,  and  that 
the  above  authorities  of  Cuminius  and  Beda  arc 
much  to  be  credited.  Tlie  Northumbrian  kingdom^ 
the  greatcftofthe  heptarchy,  and  thenameof  whofe 
fubjefts,  A»gH,  prevailed  over  all  the  reft,  was 
fiaperior  to  the  Pikilh   in   wealth  and  arts.     The 
Saxon  Annals  fay  that  Ofwi  brother  of  Ofwald, 
and  his  fucceflbr,  in  658,  fubdued  all  Mercia,  audi 
thegreateft  part  of  the  Pikilh  nation.  ThkaccouE» 
for  the  tribute,  arifing  moft  probably  from  the  conh' 
queits  of  Ofwi,  and  not  from  the  fanftity  of  OfwaldU 
Beda,  in  the  above  palTage,  fays  the  Piks  re^ 
covered  their  possessions;  but  the  BfitiAi  Scots^ 
and  Strat  Clyde  Britotis  their  lijerty*     In  thir 
dark  ages,  when  Beda  lived,  it  was  thought  that 
the  Angli,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  had  actually  peo* 
pled  their  poffeffions  in  Britain  f  It  wa^  thought 
that  Ida's  10,000  men  had  peopled  a  territory, 
whofe  inhabitants  could  not  be  much  lefs  than  a 
million  !  Thii  ignorance  is  now  matter  of 'laughter^ 
Beda    means  fimply  that  the  Pikiih  nation  rc^ 
covered  their  ancient  property,   a  land  of  their 
fojfeffion^  inhabited  by  themfclves,  tbo  long  fub* 
jeft  to  another  crown.     But  how  far  fouth  did  this 
poffeffion  extend  ?  It  is  clear  from  Beda,  that  in 
731,  when  he  wrote,  Candida  Cafa,  or  Whithcrne, 
Was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifti.    So  Mailros  on 

£ddius«  who  at)out  the  year  720^  wrote  a  curious  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  York,  pabiiAied  by  Gale  in  the  liift  volume 
of4)is  Scripu  Hjfi.  AmgL  mentioos  c.  xix,  a  vi^lory  of  king 
Egfrid  in  hi*  firit  ye^rs,  or  about  674,  over  the  rebellious  Piks, 
who  after  remained  fubje^  till  the)  ear  he  loft  his  life*  He 
fpeaksofthe  Piks  sLSgintts  innumgi^^  and  lays  two  rivers  were 
iill^  with  their  (laiD. 
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the  fbuth  bank  of  the  Tweed  feems  alfo  to  have 
been'i.  If  therefore  a  line  be  drawn  along  the 
courfe  of  the  Tweed  from  Berwick,  and  that  of 
the  river  Etteric  in  a  weft  direction  to  the  river 
Stinfar,  between  Wigton  and  Airfhire,  it  will 
form  as  accurate  a  bound,  as  can  be  given  in  a  de- 
bateable  march,  of  the  Pikilh  and  Bernician  poffef- 
fions  from  685,  till  793,  when  the  Danes  firft 
invaded  Northumbria.  About  which  time,  or 
foon  after,  during  the  confufions  of  the  Danifli 
fettlers  in  Northumbria,  which  lafted  near  two 
centuries,  the  independent  Piks  of  Galloway  ex- 
tended their  poffelTions  into  prefcnt  Wigton  and 
Kircudbright  fhires,  pans  of  old  Galloway,  while 
thofe  on  the  eaft  feized  prefent  Roxburgh  and 
Dumfries  Ihires,  the  prefent  fouthern  limits  of 
Scotland  :  as  compadtly  and  naturally  bounded  by 
the  Tweed  and  Elk,  on  the  E^ft  and  Weft;  and 
mountains  of  Cheviot' in  the  middle. 

In  756,  Unguft,  king  of  the  Piks,  and  Edbert 
king  of  Northprabria,  joined  their  arms,  and  be- 
fieged  Alclyde,  or  Dunbarton,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strat  Clyde,  which  furrendered  on 
terms  of  tribute  to  both  kings,  as  would  feem. 
But  the  Britons  retained  poffeffion  as  eifewhere 
Ihewn. 

The  Northumbrians  naturally  gave  the  name  of 
Angli  to  all  their  fubjefts,  tho  in  fad  Piks,  as 
Beda  gives  repeatedly  the  fame  name  of  Angli  to 
the  very  people,  who,  he  tells  us  expreilly,  were 
Saxons,  or  Jutes.  Thus  Beda  fays  the  Forth 
divided  the  Angli  from  the  Piks,  that  is,  the  An- 
glic kingdom  of  Northumbria  from  the  Pikifti. 
But  that  part  of  Bernicia  which  adjoined  to  the 
Pikifli  kingdom  was  efpecially  called  Frovincia 
Pidorum,  and  it's  inhabitants  Piks,  even  while  it 

^  Beda  IV.  27,  V.  15.  In  his  life  of  St,  Cuthbert,  Beda 
mentions  terra  Fifforum  Ne^ffair^  or;  as  other  iMSS.  NiJmari^ 
to  which  the  faint  went  in  a  veffcl  ffona  Carlile.  This  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  river  Nid. 

was 
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was  uncter  the  Bcrniclan  monarchs,  as   is  clear 
from  Beda '.     Trumwin,  the  bifhop  of  thefe  Piks,  * 
relided  at  Abercorn,  nine   miles  weft  from  Edin- 
burgh-  '■>  That  4?h^'-5emidatt-^r  Northumbrian 
kings  never  had  any  territory  beyond  the  firth  ot 
Forth,  is  certain  ftom  Beda,  and  all  the  ancient' 
writers.      The  JPiks,  over  whom  Trumwin  was 
biftiop,  were  the  Piks  of  Lothian;  as  the  bifhop* 
of  Whitherne  prefided  over  thofe  fouth  parts  of. 
Galloway,  which  were  fubjedt  to  the  Angli.     Hot. 
of  this  in  the  chapter  of  Ecclefiaftic  Hiftory.     The 
hiftory  of  Northumbria  is  known  to  be  very*ol>- 
fcur^.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Ida's  acquifition 
did  not  extend  over  Lothian,  the  weftern  part  of 
which  was  the  frontier  province  of  the  ancient  Pikifli 
kingdom,  and  main  entrance  to  it ;    fo  that  it  is 
reafoiiable  to  fuppofe  that  traft  was  long  and  warmly 
contefted  by  the    FikiQi  and  Northumbrian  mo^ 
narchs.   I'herefore  it  feems  to  have  been  a  late  ad* 
dition  to  the  later  kingdom ;  and  being  fpecialiy  and 
more  lately  won  from  the  Piki(h  monarchy,  it  was 
'  called  a  Pikifli  province,  and  it's  inhabitants  Piks. 
Roger  Hoveden,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  ftandard  1 138,  calls  thole  people  Lodonenfes^ 
or  of  Lothian,  whom  other  ancient  writers  call 
FiSii.    Roger  of  Chefter,  mentioning  Edinburgh, 
fays  it  was  in  terra  PiSiotum^  in  the  land  of  the 
Piks.     A  ridge  of  hills  running  thro  Mid  Lothian 
is  ftill  called  Pentland  Hills,  asrhefrith  tothe North 
of  Scotland  is  called  Pentland  frith ;  of  which  above. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  Galloway  :.  the  hif- 
tory of  that  country,  anciently  fo  noted,  is  rather  ob- 
fcure.     The  Piks,  in  pouring  from  Caledonia  down. 
to  the  Humber,  preferred  the  fertile  provinces  of 
the  ea{l  to  the  weftern  hills.     When  Ida  came  in 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  A.  C.  547^ 
fome  of  the  Piks,  preferring  the  roving  indepen- 
dence of  mountaineers,  feem  to  have  retired  to  the 

f  IV.  26.  Carta  ap. Langhorne,  Chron.  PiCg.  Angl.  p.  236. 

weftern 


weftem  parts  of  Galloway.  The  dumtion  of  tSe 
lungdom  of  Strat  Clyde  may  feem  remarkable,  for 
it  lay  in  a  plain  and  fertile  country,  furrounded  by 
hills,  fo  that  it  might  be  expefted  to  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  furrounding  enemies*  But  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  of  it's  being  between  two  powerful  focs^ 
the  Piks  and  Angli,  muft  neceflarilyjbave  protefted 
it,  and  it  did  not  fubmit  till  Piks  and'  AngU 
joined  againft  it  in  756.  Till  the  Angli  came  in 
547,  the  Piks  were  occupied  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  provinces  of  England,  as  we  have  feen. 
Even  in  the  mountains  of  Argyle,  they  allowed  the 
Britiih  Scots  to  re-fettle  in  503.  Alclud  had  been 
well  fortified  by  Theodofius ;  and  the  fbength  of 
the  capital  naturally  defended  the  (tate.  Around 
it  the  moft  warlike  Britons,  thofe  of  Valentia  the 
frontier,  were  ajBTembled ;  and  were  fo  ftrong  that 
it  required  the  joint  armies  of  Piks  and  Angli  to 
bring  them  to  terms.  Thefe  circumilances  con^ 
fidered,  we  need  not  wonderthat  this  fmall  flate, 
like  many  others,  long  exifted  among  powerful 
neighbours*  The  Piks  of  Galloway  lay  beyond  it 
on  the  fouth-weft  amone  numerous  mountains; 
but,  contented  with  felf-defcnce,  they  were,  not 
powerful  enough  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  ^trac 
Clyde.  Thefe  Piks  were  themfelves  fometimes 
tributary  to  the  Northumbrian  monarchs,  whofe 
dominions  extended  all  along  their  fouthern  fron- 
tier. William  of  Malmflbury  and  Roger  of  Chefter 
teftify,  that  upon  the  decay  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  about  the  year  820,  Whidiernc  and 
thefe  fouthern  parts  were  taken  from  the  Angli  by 
the  Piks.  And  it  is  likely  that  about  the  fame 
time  they  re-;mnexcd  to  their  domams  prefcnt 
Roxburgh  and  Dumfries  fhires*  The  name  of 
Galloway  alfo  occurs  in  an  liriih  province  Galway^ 
The  etymology  of  names  is  altogether  foolifli  and 
uncertain ;  but  it  may  juft  be  hinted  that  the  name 
of  Galloway  is  unknown  till  the  eleventh  centtiij, 
till  wheo^  and  after,  the  Irtih  churchmen  were  me 
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only  writers  in  Pikland.  And  as  this  name  occurs 
in  Ireland,  it  may  be  fuppoled  Iriih.  Gall  im- 
plies an  alien  ;  as  the  Galwegians,  long  an  indepen*^ 
dent  people,  were  to  the  prefent  Scots.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  in  Galway  of  Ireland  there  were 
alfo  Crutheni,  or  Piks  *. 

The  Wild  Scots  of  Galloway  are  remarkable  in 
our  old  writers  and  poets.     The  people  of  Carrick 
were  noted,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  for  fpeaking 
Iriih,  which  was  fpoken  by  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    They  feem  to  have  pad  from  the  oppofite 
ftiore  of  Ireland  by  degrees,  as  many  Scots  have 
fince  paft  into  Ireland,  but  when,  it  is  impoffible, 
and  of  no  moment,  to  determine.    The  reft  of  that 
vaft  traft,  anciently  called  Galloway,  fpeak  the 
broad  Scotifh,  or  Piko-Gothic,  tho  with  a  pecu- 
liar accent,  which  is  as  likely  to  be  the  Buchan,  or 
genuine  Scandinavian  dental  pronunciation,.as  any. 
Thofe  ufed    tp  die  Irifti  accent  think  it  Irifh; 
thofe  ufed  to  the  Welch  think  it  Welch.     The 
names  over  Galloway,  fave  a  few  in  Carrick,  are 
purely  Gothic.      Cunningham,    the  couatnr   of 
Cunnyngs,  as  our  old  poets  call  rabbits.    Kyle^ 
Beda's  Continuator  calls  Campus  Cyil :   it  may 
be  from  a  perfon's  name,  from  the  old  German 
Kel,  cavus^  (Wachter),  or  the  Scandinavian  Kil,  a 
narrow  angle,  (Ihre). 

It  may  be  proper,  before  doling  this  chapter, 
to  give  a  hint  or  two  concerning  the  fettlements  of 
the  Piks  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  niap, 
niarks  two  colonies  of  Cruthejni,  the  oae  in  th^ 
northern  extremity  of  Ireland,  the  other  in  Gal- 
way. From  Probus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  Adomnan,  in  that  of  St.  Columba,  it  is  alfo 
clear  that  there  were  confiderable  jfettleajent;s  of 
the  Crmheni,  or  Piks,  in  Ireland.  The  Pikife 
Chronicle,  as  we  have  feen,  dates  their  fettlement 
in  the  time  of  Brudi   I.    or   ^bout   2jo,  which 

■  0'Conor'»  Diflertations. 
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*ccms  very  prohnble.  The  extent  and  hiftory  of 
^hefe  fettlements  are  unknown,  but  they  muft  have 
been  pretty  confiderable.  Adomnan  mentions 
Exhuviflaid,  a  king  of  the  northern  Crutheni. 
The  Welch  writers  call  them  Gwydhyl  Phifiiaidy 
or  Irifh  Piks.  Price,  in  his  defcription  of  Wales, 
tells  from  Welch  annals,  that  about  540,  thefc 
Irifh  Piks,  and  the  Irifli  Scots,  ravaged  the  fhores 
of  Cardigan ;  and  then  the  ile  of  Maun,  whence 
they  were  driveii  by  Cafwalhon  Lhawhir,  or  Caf- 
walhon  with  the  long  hand,  who  flew  Seiigi, 
their  king,  with  his  own  hand  ^ 

The  Annals  of  Tighernac,  and  of  Ulfter,  have 
many  notices  concerning  thcfe  Crutheni,  or  Piks 
in  Ireland.     The  firft  i  find  is  at  the  year  56-, 

*  The  battle  of  Moindor  Lothair,  upon  the  Cru- 
thens,  by  the  Nells  of  the  north  |of  Ireland  I 
Bsedai^  fon  of  Kin,  with  two  other  Cruthen  chiefs, 
fought  againft  the  reft  of  the  Cruthens.  The 
cattle  and  booty  of  the  Eolargs  were  given  to  them 
of  Turconnel  and  Tirowen,  conduftors,  for  their 
leading,  as  wages/  Next  is  628,  *  Battle  of 
Fedha  Evin,  in  which  Maolcaich,  fon  of  Skanlan, 
king  of  the  Cruthens,  was  vidlor,  the  Dalriads 
fell  with  Kenneth  Keir,  their  king.'     At  643  is 

*  the  death  of  Loken,  fon  of  Finin,  king  of  the 
Cruthens/    At  645,  *  the  wounding  of  Scannal, 

'  fon  of  Bee,  fon  oif  Frachra,  king  of  the  Cruthens/ 

*  Ware,  in  his  notes  to  the  Fragments  of  St.  Patrick,  fays, 
•*  Pfaeter  Pi£tos  Albanienfes,  qui  in  Annalibus  Ulronienlibus 
nonnunquam  Pidti,  led  plerumque  Cruithnei,  appellantur, 
erant  et  olim  Pi6ti  qiiidem  Hibernici,  qui  Cruithnei  enam 
vocabantur.  Horum  regioneni,  in  parte  boreaii  Uiiouiae 
iitam,  Frobus  Cruthenorum  regionem  nuncupat.  DcYiCtis 
Hibernicis,  f  Gtwydhil  Phichttaid  a  Britannis  di<ftis,  >iJ<i 
Humf.  Luid  in  AngUca  fua  VValliae  Defer,  p  14.  15."  A'cl 
fee  Uflicr,  Ant.  KccI,  Brit.  p.  302,  edit.  1687,  %ho  rightly 
obferves  that  Adomnan  diflinguilhes  the  Pi^t  from  n»e 
Cruthtni*  The  Annals  of  Uliter,  in  Latin  parts,  always  u^« 
P/Vfi,  for  Piks,  and  Crutheni  for  Iriili  Piks  j  but  in  Irifli  pan* 
the  context  only  can  mark  the  difference,  both  being  cali(^<^ 
Cruitbtu. 

At 
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At  66^,  ^ death  of  Maoldnin  Eoch  larlach,  k'ng 
of  the  Cruthens/     At  667,  ^  War  of  Feroti,  be- 
tween UHler  and  the  Cruthens/      At  6£!o  is  men- 
tion of  Dungal,  fon  of  Scannal  king  of  tlie  Cru- 
thens.     At  681,  '  War  of  Rathmor  at  Maghlin 
acrainft   the   Britons,  where   fell  Cathafo,  fon    of 
Maolduin,  king  of  the  Cruthens/     In  691,  Dal- 
riada  was  wafted  by  the  Cruthens,  and  people  of 
XJlfter.     In  707  Canis  Cuarain,  king  of  the  Cru- 
thens, was  k'Ued.   'In  709,  Fiachra  vvas  flain  by 
the  Cruthens.     hi  730  was  a  battle  between  Dal- 
1  iada  and  the  Cruthens,  at  Marbuilg,  where  the 
Cruthens  were  conquered.     In  748,   Cathafo,  fon 
of  Aillila,  king  of  the   Cruthens,  was  killed   at 
Ruhbehech.     In    773,  Flahrus,  fon   of  Fiachra, 
king  of  the  Cruthens  died.     In  807,  is  the  laft 
mention  of  the  Cruthens,  who  vaniflied   beneath 
the  Danifh  powder,   and  being  jn  the  north  of  Ire-  ' 
land  firft  felt  it's  rage.     All  the  above  dates   may 
be  placed  too  foon  by  three  or  four  years,  as  ufual 
in  thefe  Aniiwils,   to  which  the  dates  are  affixed  by 
a  late  hand. 
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The  Fikijb  Language^ 


EVERY  one,  who  has  beca  in  North  Britain, 
knows  that  the  Lowlanders  of  that  country 
arc  as  different  from  the  Highlanders,  as  the  Eng- 
li(h  are  from  the  Welch.  The  race  is'  fo  extremely 
di{lin£k  as  to  flrike  all  at  fiiil  light.  In  perfon 
the  Lowlanders  are  tall  and  large,  with  fair  com* 
plexions,  and  often  with  flaxen,  yellow,  and  red 
hair,  and  blue  eyes ;  th  t  grand  features  of  the 
Goths,  in  all  ancient  writers.  The  Highlanders 
are  generally  diminutive,  if  we  except  fome  of 
Norwegian  defcenc ;  with  brown  complexions,  and 
almojd  always  •with  black  curled  hailr,  and  dark 
eyes*  In  mind  and  manners  the  didindtion  is  as 
marked.  Tl^  Lowlanders  are  acute,  induftrious, 
fenfible,  ereft,  free.  The  ^Highlanders  indolent, 
ilavifh,  *  ftrangers  to  induftry.  The  former  in 
Ihort  have  every  attribute  of  a  ""civilized  people. 
The  latter  are  abfolute  favages  ;  and,  like  Indians 
and  Negroes,  will  ever  continue  fo.  For  a  peo- 
ple, which  has  continued  favage  from  their  origin 
till,  now,  will  infallibly  remain  fo  till  the  race  be  loft 
by  mixture.  Their  favage  indolence  iforbids  all 
ideas  of  cultivation*  1  heir  want  of  induftry  is 
the  caufe  that  they  have  no  towns ;  their  want  of 
towns,  the  caufe  that  they  have  no  induftry. 
Thefe  caufes  ad  reciprocally  and  infinitely.    If 

/ 

*  It  11  furprifing^  that  the  Highlanders  are  perhaps  the  only 

ttumntaineers  who  are  ftrangers  to  "  the    mountain -riymph, 

fweet  Liberty.*'  Ever  the  ready  tools  of  dcipotifm,  therr  con- 

cfu^tf  and  condition,  prefent  a  lad  contraft  to  thofe  of  the 

ibJ^rwegians,  Swif«|  &c. 
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towns  were  built  for  them,  they  would  not  inha- 
bit them.     In  vain  do  we  dream  of  building  towns 
in  their  territories.     If  peopled  with  Highlanders 
tbey  will  be  in  ruins  in  half  a  century.     Norway 
is  not  a  fuperior  country  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land.    But  what  a  difference  !  The  one  fwarms 
with  induftry  and  towns  :   the  other  is  a  defert. 
Had  all  thefe  Celtic  cattle  emigrated  five  centuries 
ago,  how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  country  !  All 
we  can  do  is  to  plant  colonies  among  them ;  and 
by  this,  and  encouraging  their  emigratiop,  try  to   . 
get  rid  of  the  breed. 

The  Lowlanders  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  :  and,  if  all  hiftory  were 
utterly  extinguiflied,  we  ftiould   kno\y  to  a  cer*' 
tainty  from  their  perfons,  n^^nners*,  and  language, 
that  they  came  from  the  oppofite  continent.     Of 
that  continent  the  fouth  of  Norway  is  by  much 
the  neareft  part  to  Scotland ;  and  plain  fenfe  would 
lead   us   to.  conclude   they  came    from    thence. 
Language  is  of  all  others  the  furefl;  mark  of  the 
origin  of  nations-     Had  the  Lowlanders  of  Scot- 
land been  originally  Celts,  either  Gael,  or  Cumri*, 
no  change,  or  chance,  could  have  introduced  the 
Gothic  tongue  among  them.     In  vain  do  fome  of 
our  fuperficial  writers  dream  that  they  received 
their  tongue  from  their  fouthern  neighbours :  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  has  their  ignorance  gone,  as  to 
think  that,  when  Malcolm  111.  married  an   Eng- 
lilli  princefs,  the   Englifli  became  the  court,  and 
then  tlie  common  language !  A  language  pafs  from 
a  fcore  of  people  to  more  than  a  million  !  If  any 
foreigner  of  learning  happens  to  perufe  this  work, 
he  will  be  apt  to  think  that  i  have  created  a  (hadow 
to  fieht  with.     But  the  cafe  is  real :  and  fuch  is 
the  ftate  of  learning  at  prefent  in  Scotland  !  That 
the  Lowlanders    of   Scotland    were   not    Celts, 
who  received  their  fpeech  from  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  requires  no  proof;  as  no  fizch  matter 
ever  happened  in  anv  period,  or  country.     The 
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Celts  are,  like  all  lavages,  moft  tenacious  of  their 
Speech  and  manners.  In  Irelapd,  where  there 
were  numerous  fettlements  of  Ei^iifli,  the  Engliih 
fpeech  was  fo  far  from  prevailing,  that  ordinances 
were  obliged  to  be  given  *  againft  adoption  of  the 
Celtic  drefs  and  language,  which  were  prevailing 
over  the  Engliih ;  as  thofe  of  the  mod  numerous 
people  always  do.  The  people  of  the  plains  of 
Ireland  fpeak  the  Gaelic,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
mountains ;  and  in  the  moft  mountainous  part  of 
Ireland,  the  north,  Englifti,  and  Scotifli,  arc  chiefly 
fpoken,  while  Celtic  is  the  fpeech  of  the  fouthern 
and  midland  plains.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe  with  Ire- 
land, a  country  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  and 
widely  colonized  by  them ;  >yhat  muft  have  been 
?he  cale  in  Scotland,  a  country  unconquered,  and 
uncolonized,  and  ever  inimical  to  England,  till 
the  happy  junftion  of  the  Crowns  ?  Had  the  Low- 
landers  of  Scotland  been  Celts,  they  would  have 
viewed  the  Engliih  language  with  utter  abhorrence 
and  averfion.  But  this  need  not  be  infilled  on ; 
as,  putting  all  hiftory  afide,  we  have  infellible 
marks  that  they  are  not  Celts  but  Goth^. 

More  plaufible,  tho  fpolifti  to  excefs,  is  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think  the  Lpwlanders  ©f 
Scotland  real  Saxons  from  England.  Such  fay 
that  the  fouthern  parts  belonged  to  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom,  and  were  peopled  with  Saxons 
(they  mean  Angles),  along  with  the  reft  of  that 
kingdom.  That  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  is 
clear :  for  Ida's  army  did  not  exceed  10,000 
men,  of  which  not  one  quarter  could  be  fettled  in 

*  Irifh  Statutes ;  s^nc|  fee  Spenfcr*s  Staec  of  Ireland.  Lynche, 
in  his  Cambnnfis  Enfer/us^  fays,  *  Barnab.  Rich,  Defer.  Hib, 
p.  34,  author  eft  decern  Anglos  citius  Hibernonim  fe  moribus 
dccommodaref  qiiam  unum  Hibernum  Anglorum  ritus  am- 
pledi.*  The  caufe  is  evident,  fpr  the  indolent  life  of  a 
lavage  b^s  (upreme  charms  for  the  vulgar,  who  in  advanced 
fociety  are  forced  to  work  for  fubfidencei  but  in  unciviliied 
fieed  only  hunt,  or  ileal. 

the 
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the  foutK  of  Scotland,  if  any  fettled  there  at  all. 
The  Lothians  are  by  Beda  called  Provincia  FiSto- 
rum ;  -and   Trumwin,    whofe  fee  was  there,  was 
Epifcopus  Pi&orum.     When  the  Piks,  in  685,  re* 
covered  all  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  Beda  fays  they 
regained,  or   re-annexed  to   their  crown,  terram 
fojfeffionis  Jiia^    *  the  land   of  their   pofleflioh;* 
which  Ihews  it  was  always  poflejOTed  by  them,  tho 
fubjeft  to  the  Northumbrian  kings.     In  all  events 
the  phrafe   pofitively  forbids  any  interpretation, 
that,  after  685,  the  Angli  had  any  footing  there. 
But  this  is  vain  argumentation,  for  it   has  been 
Ihewn  above  that  the  Piks,  a  Gothic  fwarm,  long 
confined  by  Roman  power,  as  foon  as  that  mound 
was  removed,  burft  like  a  torrent  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  England,  and  peopled  that  country  dowii 
totheHumber;  tho  their  name,  like  that  of  the 
Belgae,  was  loft  in  that  of  the  new  invaders,  long 
before    Beda  wrote.      In  prefent   Renfrew,    and 
Lanerkfhire,  it  is  clear  that  the  Angles  never  had 
any  footing.     No  towns,  or  pofleffions,  there   are 
ever  mentioned  by  Beda.     In  Airfhire  the  Piks  of 
Galloway,  mentioned  by  Jocelin,  lived :  the  king- 
dom of  Strat  Clyde  fpred  over  the  reft.     But  fo 
grofs  is  our  ignorance,  that  th?  Piks,  fo  remark- 
able in  the  Roman  page,  and  in  that  of  Beda  anji 
the  other  early  writers,  are  totally  forgotten  by  our 
fcrijDblers,  who  do  not  read  to  difcover  fafts,   as 
the  antiquaries  of  other  countries  do,  but  are  con- 
tented to  fleep  in  their  mental  night,  and  dream 
dreams.     The  dominion  of  a  country  is  totally 
different  from  the  population  of  it.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  fouth  of  the  friths,  muft  amount 
to  half  a  million ;  and  it  is  queftioned,  if  ancient 
population  was  greater  than  modern.     But  no  one 
can  ever  imagine  that  a   quarter  of  Ida's  army, 
or  2,500  men,  gould  have  peopled  that  traft  in  two 
centuries,  or  before  Beda's  time.     The  queftion  is, 
Vbo  were   then    the  inhabitants,  among  whom 

Y  4  thofe 
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thofe  £,jco  men  were  as  a  drop  in  the  fea  ?  It 
lias  been  (hewn,  firom  Gildas  and  Beda^  that  they 
were  Plks. 

But  how  came  the  Gothic  language  to  be  fpoken 
all  along  the  Eaftern  Lpwlands  of  Scotland,  up 
to  it's  extremity  ?   This  puzzles  our  pfeudo-anti- 
quifts.     One  ^  will  have  it  that  Saxon  merchants 
ictded  there,   and  fo  the  thing  came  about  by 
God's  permiffion. ,  What  a  pretty  bull !  See  what 
It  is  to  have  Celtic  intelligence  !  Saxon  merchants ! 
Merchants  introduce  a  language  !  To  anfwer  fuch 
iionienfe,  would  be  to  inlult  the  reader's  under- 
flanding.     Others,  not  quite  fo  abfurd,  fay  that, 
at  the  Norman  conqueft,  many  of  the  Englilh  fled 
into    Scotland,     where    they    introduced    their 
language.     But  thofe  Englilh  were  people  of  rank ; 
anci  It  is  known,  that  French  was  then  the  language 
ipoken  by  fuch  in  England  before  the  Conqueft ' ; 
fo,  if  by  a  i^ecial  miracle,  a  hundred  or   two  had 
.  fpred  their  j[peech  among  a  million  of  the  common 
people,  that  fpeech  would  have  been  the  French, 
And,  after  all,  king  Dovenald  Ban,  1 093 ,  obliged 
all  thefe  foreigners  to  leave  the  kingdom  **. 

But  there  are  two  pafTages  of  ancient  Englifli 
hiftorians  which  deferve  efpecial  notice* 

The  firft  is  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  who  wrote 
about  1164,  He  fays,  that  after  Malcolm  III. 
had  ravaged  the  Englifh  frontiers  in  1070,  die 
prifoners  were  fo  many,  ^  that  Scotland  is  filled 
with  male  and  female  fervants  of  Englilh  race ;  fo 
that,  even  at  this  day,  i  will  not  fay  no  little  vil- 
lage, but  not  even  a  hovel  can  be  found  without 
^hem  %'    But  fuppofing  thefc  prifoners  to  amount 

^  Mr.  Macpherfon,  Introd.  to  Hiil.  of  Brit,  and  Irel.  p«  91* 

•  Warton*s  Hift.  of  Englifli  poetry,  Vol.  I. 

^  Dalrymplc^s  Annals. 

«  Simeon  Dun.  C0L201.  fub  Adno  1070.  *  Repleta  eft 
fcrgo  Scotia  fervis  et  ancillis  Anglici  generis ;  ita  ut,  edam 
ufque  hodie,  nulla  n«a  dicp  viiivilai  fed  nee  ^omuncula, 
fine  his  yalcat  jflvcniri,  • 

'  to 
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to   100,000,  that,  number  could   not  hive  ifitro- 
duced  a*  language  among  a  million  of  people ;  for, 
if  a  language  is  perpetuated,    it  is  an  infallible 
fign,  that  tbofe  who  fpeak  it  are  the  moft  Aum^* 
ous  :   io  that  more  than  a  million  of  prifoners  would 
have  been  required  to  effqftuate    this.     A  maid, 
or  man  fervant,  in  every  hut,  mnft  have  fpoken 
as  the  family  did.;  but  no  man  can  fuppofe  that 
the  family  aflumed   the  fpeech   of  it's   fervant. 
When    the   Franks   poured   into  Gaul,  and   the 
oth^r   Goths  into  Italy,  Spain,  &c.   the   people 
were  to  them  as  twenty  to  one,  and  the  fpeech 
of  the   old    inhabitants  overcame   of  courfe.     In 
fueh  inftances  the  language  of  the  inferior  people 
prevailsi(   from  their  numbers  :    but  the  cafe  is 
widely    different   here.      Thefe  Englilh  captives, 
as  fuch,  were  for  the  time  inferior  to  their  mafters ; 
but  their  numbers  were  comparatively  fo  few,  that 
it  is  impoffible  their  fpeech  could  prevail.  Inferior 
in  numbers,  as  in  fituation,  their  language  would 
rather  be  matter  of  averfion  and  dcrilion,  than  of 
imitatton :    and     no    doubt,    at   the  very   firft, 
they  tried  to  accommodate   even  their  dialeft  to 
that  of  their  mafters,  in  order  to  abandon  an  odious 
diftindtion,  and  to  conciliate  fevour.     That  pri- 
foners Ihould  introduce  a  language  into  a  country, 
would  be  a   phsenomenon  in  hiftory,  totally  un- 
known in  aiKient.or  modern  times,    and  cannot 
be  admitted  even  in  theory,  far  lefs  in  faft. 

The  other  paffage  is  extremely  curious,    and 
lingular.     It  is  of  William  of  Newburgh,  who 
wrote  about  the  year    1200.     He  fays,  *  There 
>vas  in  the  army  of  William,  king  of  Scots  [i  1 73], 
a  great  number  of  Englilh ;  for  the  towns   and 
boroughs  of  the  Scotilh  kingdom  are  known  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  Englifti.     The  Sccxs,  taking  the 
occafion  of  the  king's  abfence,  revealed  their  innate 
hatred   againft  them,  which  they  had  diffembled 
for  fear  of  the  king ;    and  llevv  as  many  as  they 
could  find,  thpfe  who  could  efcape  flying  to  the 
6  royal 
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royal  caftlcs  ^'  Malcolm  IU.  1056,  and  Edgar, 
10985  were*  married  to  Englilh  ladies^  as  were 
Alexander  I.  and  David  I.  Thefe  princes  had  a 
natural  and  laudable  favour  for  the  Engliih  ;  and, 
being  fenfible  of  their  fuperiority  in  the  arts  of  life, 
had  apparently  ufed  all  means  to  induce  them  to 
fettle  in  their  kingdom,  and  forward  thefe  arts 
there.     The  knowlege  of  thefe  arts  had  gradually 

?aft  from  the  fouth :  from  Italy  to  France,  from 
ranee  to  England,  and  fo  from  England  to  Scot- 
land.    In  the  countries  more  immediately  Gothic 
borough  towns  are  of  late  origin.     In  Gfermany 
they  are  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Falconer,    or  about  930.     In  France,  boroughs 
or  corporation  towns  were  introduced  by  Liouis 
the  Groft,  about  1  x  20.     But  it  is  to  be  fufpe£ked 
that  they  paffed  from  Germany  to  England*     At 
any  rate,  borough  towns  and  corporations  are  not 
older  in  England  than  the  eleventh  century  at 
rooft :  and  they  feem  almoft  inftantly  to  have  paft 
from   thence  into  Scotland.      The  Scotifh   mo- 
narchs,  with   a  patriotic  view  of  advancing  the 
interefts  of  their  kingdom,  gave  boroughs  with 
due  privileges  to  Engliih  merchants,  tradefmen 
and  mechanics,  in  like  manner  as  the  Englilh  did 
to  French  and  Flemilh.  Thefe  towns  and  boroughs 
muft  be  carefully  diftinguiihed  from  the  old  towns, 
which  even  in  England  were  no  better  than  vil- 
lages, without  any  privileges  or  corporations  what- 
ever.     As    the    Englilh    monarchs    gave    fuch 
boroughs  to  the  Flemings,  and  other  foreigners, 
for  the  advantage  of  mechanics   and  commerce ; 
fo  did  the  Scotiih  to  the  Englifh.    The  Danes  and 
Swedes  are,  in  like  manner,  indebted  for  their  early 

^  Lib.  II.  c.  34.  *  Erat  in  GvlieJmi  Scotorum  regis exerci^u 
ingens  Angloiiim  nuirierus  :  regni  enim  Scottici  oppida  et 
bnrgi  ab  Anglis  habitari  nofcuntur.  Occafionc  ergo  temporis 
Scocti  innatuni»  fed  mem  regio  difliniulatumy  in  illos  odium 
declaraDtefy  quotquot  incidebant  perimerunt;  refugiencibus 
in  munitioner  icgia*  ceteris  qui  evadercpotuerunt.' 

boroughs. 
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boroughs^  commerce  and  arts^  to  German  merchants 
from  the  Hanfe,  and  other  townsofthenorth  of Ger* 
many :  and  thefe  advantages  were  unknown  to  Den-^ 
fxiark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  till  the  Thirteenth  cen** 
tury ,  for  fuch  was  their  gradual  progrefs  northward. 
Now  thefe  burghs  and  towns,  inhabited  by  the 
Englifh,  could  nev^r  exceed  Fifty ;  tho  half  that 
number  will  appear  nearer  the  matter  to  thofe  who 
kqow  how  few  fuch  wer^  in  Scotland  till  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts.     And  any  one  who  knows  how 
Tmall  ^ven  Edinburgh j»  the  capital,    was  before 
that  time,  will  think  that  the  medium  of  1000 
Englifh  to  each  town  will  exceed,  and  not  fall 
ihort  pf,  the  truth.     Sav  then  thpre  were  50,000 
Engliih  inhabitants  of  burghs  and  towns,  and 
100,000  Englifli  captives  ufed  as  fervantsin  Scot- 
land, in  the  Twelfth  century,  the  number  will  he 
150,000^      But  even  imagining  this  prodigious 
liumber,  which  every  cool  enquirer  will  alloi^  to  he 
in  all  probability  double  the  truth,  their  language 
would  in  that  of  a  millipn,  or  i ,  100,000  people,  the 
Teal  aniount  of  the  Scoti^h  Lowlanders,  be  as  nothing. 
TheiSb  Lowlanders,  far  from  even  imitating  theii: 
language,  would  decefl  it  as  foreign  and  inimicalj^ 
as  this  very  paflage  of  Newburgh  too  plainly 
proves;  and  the  EagliCh   would  rather  abandon 
their  dialed:  as  an  odious  deftinclion,  than  fpred  it 
thro  the  country.    In   England  the  French  and 
Flernings  introduced  no  language,  but  on  the  con- 
trary foon  loll  their  own.    In  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  Gerinans  made  no  alteration  on  the 
language.     An  author  would  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
ibund  mind  in  thofe  countries,  if  he  were  to  ad- 
vance fo  weak  a  dream.    The  analogy  as  to  Scot- 
land is  pofitive,  diredt,  and  mathematical. 

It  has  been  faid  that  fome  Danes  may  have 
fettled  in  the  eaft  parts  of  Scotland,  and  aSiiled  in 
bringing  in  the  Gothic  tongue.  But  this  is  not 
pnly  gra$is  diSumy  without  one  (hadow  of  the 
fmalleft  authority,  h^t  can  be  fliewn  to  be  abfo- 

luiely 
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lutcly  'falfc^    The  Norwegians,    along  with  the 
Orkneys,  held  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  and  a  parr  of 
Rofs,  for  fome  time.     Sigurd  added  thefe  domains 
to  his  Earldom  of  Orkney,  about  920  ;  and  they 
were  heW  by  his  fucceffors  for  three  or  four  cen- 
turies :  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  trafts  are  mingled 
Norwegiatis   and  Piks ;  tho  thefe  northern  parts, 
being  feparated  by  Murray  Frith  from  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  adjoining   to  the  Celtic 
part,  the  Gaelic  tongue  ba$  lately  gained  much 
ground  there.      But  that   any    Norwegians,    or 
Danes,  ever  fettled  in  the  parts  fouth  of  Murray 
Frith,  there  is  not  a  (hadow  of  authority.     The 
Moravians  were  Piks,    as  Fordun  tells,  lib.  II. 
c.  3(5.     liuring  the  early   Pikifli   period   of  our 
hiftory,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  appear  to  have 
regarded  Pikland  as  poffeffed  by  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  feem  to  have  molefted  it*     In  the 
Ninth* century  they   began  their  incurfions;  but 
were  conllantly  repelled  by  the  PikiQi  inhabitants, 
a  people  as  martial  as  themfelves,  and  who  alone, 
of  the  furrounding  nations,  feem  to  have  matched 
.  them  in  arms.     They  were  always  regarded  as  the 
.  bittercft  enemies,  and  could  never  effei9:uate  any 
fcttlement  whatever;  far  lefs  fettle  in  fuch  numbers 
as  to  make  any  alteration  on  the  language  of  the 
country. 

As  thofe  who  have  travelled  in  Scandinavia 
think  all  our  Lowlanders,  Scandinavians,  from 
identity  of  fpeechl  and  manners ;  fo,  from  a  great 
refemblance  in  thefe  matters,  thofe  who  have 
travelled  in  Germany  think  them  Germans.  But  the 
ncareft  part  of  Germany  is  twice  as  far  from  Scot- 
land, as  the  fouth  of  Scandinavia ;  and  to  think 
that  any  German  colony  arrived  in,  or  after,  the 
Roman  period  of  our  hiftory,  can  be  (hewn  to  be 
fubverfive  of  all  hiftoric  evidence  concerning 
North  Britain.  Our  language  has  many  German 
words,  as  the  German  and  iJcandinaviati  are  but 
i^iaieds  of  the  fenie  tongu^.    We  have  <M  Ger- 

maa 


man  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scandinavian ; 
and  oid  ScaDdinavian  not  to  be  fouhd  in  the  Ger- 
man.    But  of  this  Iprefently. 

In  ihort;  to  wind  up  the  confutation  of  thefe 
ruperficial    opinions,    advanced    merely  becaufc 
their  affertors  had  not  examined  the  matter,  it  is 
not  the  embroidery^  or  the  fowing  oi  the  robe, 
Tvhich  ra«ft  be  attended  to  ;  butthectoth.of  which. 
it  is  mrade.    Thefe  adventitious -fettlecocnts,  grant- 
ing them  all  for  the  (ake  of  argument:,  >vould,  if 
the  body  of  the  people  had  been  Celtic,  have  been 
loft  in  the  number ;  and  would  have  afltimqd  the 
Celtic  tongue,  as  the  Belgic,  Fikiih,  a&d  Dajiifb 
fetticrsin  Imland  ;  and  as  die  Engiifti  thceofelves* 
the  a.  noamerous  and   cooiquering  people,  would 
have  aifo  done,  had  not  fpecial  ia;^vs  been  made 
againd  it.     Language  depends  on  the  tsniver&l 
populaation  of  a  country  ;  not  on  fca;ttered  fettle- 
meaCB  of  adventitious  people.     Our  poor  Sootifli 
antiqiaifts  ane  tothis  day  enemies  of  tte  Piks;  and 
fvould  allow  them  nothing  if  they  couid.   '  It  n 
their -tnade  to  fight  againftallauthoriticSi,  all  truth, 
•   «nd  oonamon  fenfe.    On  thi-s  occafion,  being  rcaliy 
ignoraat  ctf  that  grandeft  feature  of  our  hiftory  that 
riie  Piks  were  a  Gothic  people, .  they  have  bluiir 
dered  in  artier  iiarkaefs ;  and  had  reoo^e^toabfurd 
ingenuity,    inftcad  of  reading   every  thing  ihst 
could  be  redd  on  the  fubjcft,  in  xundcr  to  -fi»d 
ia6ts..   One  would  have  ifnagincd  that  fomc  one 
<sf  them  mi^ic  have  Wondered  on  the  truth  :  b\ji: 
in'faft  they  have^  like  Falftaf,  a  natural  alacrity 
in  finking;  and,  in  antiquarian  matters,  it  is  an 
infallible  rule  that  truth  can  never  be  difcovered  by 
ignorance. 

It  has  been  amply  fhewn  that  the.  Piks  were  a 
Gothic  people  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  pre  lent 
Scotland  and  it's  ilec.  The  Gael,  or  Celts  in 
Scotland,  do  not  now  amount  to  above  one  quarter 
of  the  people.  The  Lowlanders  of  Scotland 
amount  to  two  thirds  of  it's  inhabitants.     Of  the 

other 
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other  Third  being  Highlanders,  and  people  of  the 
Hes,  a  great  part  confifts  of  Goths,  tho  now  ufing 
the  Celtic  tongue.  For  the  Old  Scots,  who  came 
into  Argyle,  in  503,  were  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  i  and  were  mixt  with  Crutheni,  or  Piks^ 
inhabitants  of  thefe  parts,  tho  their  tongue  had 
been  loft  in  the  furrounding  Celtic.  In  the  He- 
bud  Iles^  and  in  Argyle,  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  Norwegians  were  lords,  for  four 
centuries  from  the  ninth  :  and  they,  in  like  man* 
ner,  loft  their  fpeech  among  the  more  numerous 
Celts.  '  When  tliefe  parts  returned  to  the  Scotilh 
crown,  the  inhabitants  remained  as  before.  The 
chief  families  in  the  Highlands  are  all  of  Norwe- 
gian ex  t  raft.  The  Celtic  Mac  is  nothing:  it  is 
the  name  itfelf  we  muft  judge  from.  Thus  the 
Mac  Leods  are  fo  called  from  Liod  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney :  the  Mac  Sweyns,  Mac  Niels,  with  a  (core 
of  others,  all  bear  the  Mac^  with  a  Norwegian 
name.  Even  when  the  fecond  name  is  Celtic^  it 
was  often  taken  by  a  Norwegian  to  gratify  his 
fubjefts,  or  beftowed  by  a  Highland  bard ;  as  the 
Mac  Donalds  are  known  to  be  dired  male  defcen-* 
dants  of  Reginald,  Earl  of  Orkney.  Thefe  High- 
land bards,  it  is  well  known,  will  alter  a  plain 
Gothic  name  to  a  Celtic  one,  in  a  twinkling ;  and 
are  very  ready  in  dirtying  people  with  this  honour. 
A  part  of  the  lies  ftill  Ipeaks  the  Gothic  tongue, 
namely,  the  whole  Orkney  and  Shetland  lies.  The 
other  parts  fpeak  Gaelic ;' but  of  them  a  great 
part  are  Goths,  tlio  their  fpeech  be  loft  in  that  of 
she  moft  numerous  people.' 


There 
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There  are  in  Scotland,  and  itfs  iles,  of 
people  by  the  lateft  and  fur^ft  cal- 
culations about         •         •     i         I  ^600^000 
Lowlanders  upward  of  two  thirds,  or 
^    about        •        •         •  •  1,100,000 


Highlanders  and  Ilanders  500,000 

Of  whom  the  people  of  the 

Orkney  and  Shetland  lies,  > 

all  ufing  the  Gothic  tongue, 

may  be         .         .         .       30,000 
Piks  and  Norwegians  of  Rofs, 

Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs,         / 

the  Hebud  lies,   &c.  &c. 

now  uiing  the  Celtic,  about  70,000 

100,000 


Real  Gael,  or  Celts  in  Scotland,  be- 1 

ing  a  quarter  of  it's  people,  J    4^^^^^^ 

Thefe  Gael  are  moftly  flavilh  and  poor,  as  their 
favage  indolence  muft  necelTarily  make  them. 
The  better  ranks  in  the  Highlands  and  Weftern 
lies  are  almoft  all  of  Norwegian  race,  which  is  ii^ 
fadt  the  very  fame  with  -the  Pikilh. 

To  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  thd  Pikifli 

tongue,  let  us  begin  with  obferving,  that  the  Gothic 

Language  divides  itfelf  into  Two  Grand  Branches, 

namely,  TheGERMAN,  and  The  Sc'Andin avian. 

Of  thefe  the  German  defecves   the  fuperiority  on 

many  accounts  :    1.  The  Scythians  muft  have  be- 

'gun  the  population  of  Germany  long  before  they 

entered  Scandinavia,  and  they  pafled  thro  a  part 

of  ancient  Germany,  on  the  eaft,  before  they  went 

over  to  Scandinavia.     That  part  of  them,  which 

peopled  the  vaft  extent  of  Germany,  had  arrived 

at   it's  weftern    extremity  as  foon,  if  not   fooner 

than  thofe  who  peopled  ciily  the  fouthern  traft  of 

Scandinavia,   had  gained   it's  weftern  extremity, 
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2.  The  BajRserna?,  who  peopled  Scandinavia,  were 
only  held  a  6fdi  part  of  the  Germans.  3.  The 
German,  of  courfe  the  more  ancient  dialeft,  alfo 
proves  this  antiquity  «  by  it's  greater  refembiance 
of  the  Afiatic  tongues  ;  as  the  old  Scythic,  or 
Gothic,  was  an  Aliacic  tongue.  4,  This  fuperior 
antiquity  of  the  German  alfo  appears  from  this, 
that  it  bears  far  more  rdemblance  to  the  Godiic 
of  Ulphilas,  the  genuine  ancient  Scythic,  than  the 
Scandinavian  does.  5.  We  have  written  monu- 
ments of  the  German,  from  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
centuries  till  now  ;  but  none  of  the  Scandinavian 
before  the  Twelfth  century.  6.  The  many  coun- 
tries peopled  from  Germany,  namely,  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  a  great  degree, 
render  the  German  a  more  important  and  intereft- 
ing  dialed:  than  that  of  Scandinavia,  from  whence 
only  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  a  few  iles,  were 
peopled. 

From  the  ancient  German  dialed  of  the  Gothic 
fpring,    I.  The  Tudefque.   2.  Francic.  3.  Belgic. 

4.  Anglo-Belgic,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Anglo-Saxon. 

5.  Swabian,    6.  Swifs.  7.  Friiic.  8.  Modern  Ger- 
man. 9.  Modern  Dutdi«  10.  Modern  Englifh. 

From  the  ancient  Scandinavian  dialedfc  of  the 
Gothic  fpring,  i.  Swedifh,  which  refembles  the 
Icelandic,  or  oldeft  Scandinavian,  more  than  the 
Daniih.  2.  Norwegian.  3.  Pikilh.  4.  Danifli,  now 
much  mingled  with  German.  5.  Icelandic ;  which, 
from  the  very  remote  and  detached  fituationof  the 
country,  has  been  kept  the  pureftof  all,  and  is 
juftly  efteemed  the  ftandard  of  the  Scandinavian 
tonmie.  6.  Modern  Scotifla,  or  corrupted  Pikifli, 
as  {po^en  in  Angus,  Meams,  Buchan,  &c. 

Thefe  two  Grand  Dialefts  have  always  been  dif- 
ferent, as  is  well  liiewn  by  the  learned  author  of 

«  See  a  karncdand  accurate  Memoir  of  Mr.  Tcrcier,  (hewiog 
that,  of  ail  European  totv;ues,  the  German  prefeives  moJ 
vcftiges  of  it's  antiquity,  in  Mem,  de  i'  Acad,  dcs  Infer. 
Tome  aixiv. 
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tl^e  Dijfertatto  de  lingua  Danica,  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Gunlaug's  Saga,  HafnU,  i775> 
4to*  The  Scandinarian  was  in  the  middle  ages 
termed  Daniih ;  then  Norfe,  as  Norwegian ;  and 
laterly  Icelandic,  becaufe  n6vv  found  in  the  greateft 
purity  in  that  remote  iland.  An  old  writer  ^  fays 
thit  William  I.  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  heard 
Heriman,  a  Saxon  general,  fpeak  Danjflx,  aiked 
in  admiration,  quis  eum  Dacifca  rfgioms  lingiiam, 
Saxonibus  inexperienf,  docuerit  ?  *  Who  had  taught 
him  the  Daniih  tongue,  unufed  by  the  Saxons  V 
He  who  enquires  into  the  origins  of  the  Englifh 
tongue  will  find  them  in  Flanders  and  Germany  : 
but  thofe  of  the  Scotiih  muft  be  traced  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

In  both  thefe  Grand  Dialefts  of  the  Gothic, 
nouns  and  verbs  are  declined  and  inilefted  by 
changing  the  terminations,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Modern  Englifli,  and  the  Modern 
Scotifli,  form  the  fole  exceptions,  being  changed 
only  by  prepofitions  and  auxiliary  verbs.  This 
Angularity  of  thefe  tongues  paffed  from  the  Frencrh 
to  the  Englilh  at  the  Norman  conqueft;  and 
from  the  French  and  Englilh  to  the  Scotiih. 

A  curious  dillinftion  between  the  German  dia- 
ledt  and  the  Scandinavian  is,  that  the  later  has, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  letter  P  in  it.  Not  above 
twenty  words  begin  with  P;  and  they  are  all 
names  of  foreign  places,  or  real  foreign  vvords,  as 
Petland,  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants ;  Papa,  a 
foreign  word,  father,  applied  to  a  prieft ;  and  the  like. 
And  even  in  thefe,  P  is  pronounced  V,  Vetland, 
Vava.  The  Scandinavian  has  alfo  no  W  at  all. 
The  Runic  alphabet  wants  E,  G,  P,  Q^  W,  V, 
X,.  Z.  On  the  contrary  the  Gothic  of  iJlphilas 
has  both  P  and  W ;  as  have  alfo  the  Anglo- 
Belgic,  of  which  fo  many  noble  fpecimens  re- 
main;  and  the  Tadefque.  Thefe  tongues  have 
alfo    E,  G,  P,  Qi  W,  Z.     The   later  Anglo- 

^  DudoGell.  Norm,  apud  Oj  Cidhc.  4 
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^elgtc  "has  X  and  V.     But  V  in  p^rtictilkr,  i^'hitA 

fdpplies  both  TP  and  W  ih  the   Sckndirtavikn,  is 

\inknown  to  the  Gdthic  bf  Ulflhilas ;  T^efque; 

5and  oMeft  Aftglo-Belgic.     The  Scknfflhavian  *tas 

dfo  no  €,    which  Js  ^^lUperfluotis  letter  in  every 

language  haviiig  *  ahd  s;   ih&^o<h%,  orZl; 

[for  y,  it  ufe  kv;  for  X,    ks;  far  z,  JH.     Thfe 

'Scandinavian  has  but-  one  fuperriurtlerary  letter, 

*^,  TH;  the  Gothic  of  UlphilAs  has  G,  or  Y, 

open,  thus  written  in  Anglo-Bel^lc  fmall  fetter 

r,  and  in  our  Scbtifli  ^;  Which  being  the  id6ntic 

•form  df  Z  has  mide  biirigriorant  prifiters  of  old 

poetr/  totally  confound  our  "language  by  jivmiiig 

Z  in  it*s' jilace  inftead  of  Y.    UlphiUs  iia:s 'dlfo 

Y,  TH  ;  JD,  or  QU,  which  begins  fo  many  Words 

'  in  old  Scotilh ;  and  %  or  CH.     But  the  total 

want  of  P  and  W  may  be  lodked  on  as  the  gfdiiil 

^  literal  diftihftion/ between  th'e  Scandinavian "anrii 

the  German:  dialefts  6f  the  Gothic.     And  this 

feemsa  remarkJable  inftante  of  the  efFeft  of  clifnare 

upon  language ;  for  P  ahd  W  are  the  'mbH  open 

of  the  labial  lettefs  ;•  and   V   is  the  ttioft  flixit. 

The  former  requires  an  op  en 'mouth':  tlie  later  may 

be  pronounced  with  the 'riibuth  'alnioft  clofed^ 

which   tehdered    it    an  acceptable  fubftitute   in 

'  the  cold  clime  of  Scandinavia,  where  die  people 

.delighted,  ^s  t'hey'ftill  delight,  in  guttUi'als  and 

dentals.    THe  cliihate  rendered  fheir  dfgahs  rigid 

^nd  contraSled  v  arid  cold   made  thehi'  k^dp  their 

mouths  &s  much  fli'ut  as  poffible. 

Hence  :alfo  another  gra^d  diftinftibn  between 

the  Gerfiian  arid  the 'Scandinavian ;   n^Wely,  the 

length   of.  the. Words   in  the ,  forth^r, ' and  tfaeir 

^  ihbrtnefs  in  the  later  dialed.     Long  woi'd$,  as  a 

late  author  very juftlybbferves,  are  infalfibl^*prej6fs 

of  an  of  Ip;inal  and  ancient  tbrieue.   In  tirfie  by  fre- 

quent  ui^,  ^arid  that  deRfe  "or  faying  ttiifcrh  with 

'  little  effort,  which  is'fo  iiafufal  in  a  tbld^'htikte 

efpeclally,  wwds  are  corit'radfeed  by  dfe^refi^s.    "The 

"^btds  of  Ulphilass  are  ,as  loAg,  or  longer,  than 
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trhc  Germany  or  Tudefque,    The  Anglo-Belgic 
ix^ords  arc    Ihoiter,      The   Scandiaavian  flioiter 


The  Piks,  being  divided   fiom    Scandiaavia 
\xy  a  wide  fea,  aod  being  plaated  in  North  Britain, 
BOL  an  earl)r  period^  when  QAvigation  was  only  lut- 
iderfiakioi  fbr  fectlementS)  or  jcavagesj  and  not  to 
snaSntain  ktoeroQurfe^  they  w/ere  c^  courfe  quit^ 
idetachicd  from    their  pr^enitors.      At  firft  tl^ 
Cumri  were  cheir  only  neighbours  in  the  iland  ; 
but  fear  keq>ed  tbenei  at  a  diftance;  and  die  Cumri, 
'wiio  only  knew  them  as  rayagets,  could  have  little 
or  no  kitercourfe  with  them.    About  412,  t^he 
Soiathern  Piks  were  converted  to  Chriftiaaity  by 
Cumraig  miflioQaries ;  and  it  is  likely  that  d  few 
J  at  in  and  Cumraig  words  .might  now    appear 
among  thetzu.    About   4^0^  the  Piks,    burlting 
fnocn  the  mountains  to  which  the  Romian  power 
iiad  loD^  c<sn£iied  them,  poured  over  the  plains^ 
driving  the  Gumri    to  ):hc  Weftern  fliores,  and 
peopled  tihe  coumry  down  to  the  Humber.     The 
Belgic  Bqriiions  were  now  their  neighbours ;  and 
the  Piks,  jCbfiatned  by  a  fertile  country,  would 
foon  begin,,  in  their  fouthem  fetdements,  to  adopt 
the  ards  and  xnanners  of  that* more  polilhed  people* 
With  tbefe  arts  and  manners,  many  new  words 
would  creep  in,  from  the  Gennan  dialed:  of  thek 
civilized  neighbours.      The    Cumri,    their   old  , 
neighbours, '  were  a  barbarous  paftoral .  people ; 
the  Belg^,  even  in  Csefiur's  time,  an  agricultural 
people;  and  now  polifhed  as- Roman  provincials 
with  every  eiqgance  and  luxury,     Thefe  Piks, 
who  were  divided  by  the  W&\\  of  Gallio  from 
their  bredifren,  wouM  naturally  regard  themfelves 
as  detached  from  their  own  kingdom,    and  as  in- 
habitants of  a  new.    The  Belg^  being    the  mofl: 
numerous  people,  their  fpee^ch  would  prevail .  a3 
fuch  among  the  detached  jPiks ;  the  more  efpe- 
cially  las  it  was  but  a  fuperior  diale(3;  of  their  own 
tongiie.     When  Ida  arrived  with  his  Angles,  a 
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century  after,  the  progrefs  of  the  Belgic  langus^e 
among  thefe  Piks  would  of  courfe  have  been  great. 
When  Beda  wrote  in  731,  or  about  three  cen- 
turies after  this  fouthern  fettlement  g£  the   Piks, 
he  informs  us  there  were  Four  tongues  fpoken  in 
Britain,    namely,   Englifh,    Pikifli,     Britifh     or 
Cumraig,  and  Scotifh  or  Irifti.      We  fee   from 
this,  that,  as  the  name  of  Angli  was  given  by  Beda 
to  all  the  pofTeflbrs  of  South  Britain,  fave  the 
Welch,  this  fpeech  which  Beda  calls  Anglic  was 
in  fa£t  the  Belgic,  with  a  new  name.     Nomina 
non  mutant  rem.    Beda  calls  the  Jutes  c^  Kent  -  and 
the  fouth ;  Saxons  of  the  middle  parts ;  and  real 
Angli  of  the  north,  all  Angli  promifcuoufly.    And 
it  is  clear  from  him,  that  one  Ipeech  had  now  pre- 
vailed among  them  all ;  becaufe  Jutes,  Saxons, 
Angles,  were  but  as  drops  in  the  fea  of  Belgas, 
and  their  language  would  vanifh  .  in  lefs  than  a 
century.      That  this  fpeech,  which  Beda  calls 
Anglic,  was  not  Anglic,  is  known  to  all.     It  is 
improperly  called  Saxon  by  the  learned ;  but  all 
grant,  and  this  very  name  implies,  that  it  was, not 
the  Scandinavian  dialeft  of  the  Gothic,  as  it  muft 
have  been,  had  it  been  Anglic,  from  Anglen,  a 
Danilh  province ;  but  was  the  German  dialeft  of 
the  Gothic,  Saxon  by  name,  but  in  fafib  Beig^c. 
Caedmon  wrote  in  it  in  this  century,  when  Beda 
lived  ;  and  A!fred  and  others  after ;  fo  that  we  can 
judge  of  it  perfectly.     It  is  German-Gothic ;   and 
not  Scandinavian-  Gothic,     The  Saxon  was  \ti  fad 
German -Gothic,  as  well  as  the   Belgic.      They 
were  the  fame  tongue ;  but  it  is  the  real  propriety 
of  the  name  that  is  contended  for,     Affcr,  who 
wrote  the  century  after  Beda,  but   lived  among 
the  Weft  Saxons,  as  Beda  among  the  Angles,  calls 
this  Anglic  of  Beda  repeatedly  Saxon.     We  have 
no  writer  who  lived  among    the  Jutes,  elfe  we 
ihould  have  it  called  Jutic.      The  fa6t  is,  all  the 
fettlers  fpoke  this  language  in  a  century  or  fo 
after  their  arrival ;  and  of  courfe  all  gave  it  their 

own 
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own  name.  This  Bclgic  rauft  have,  long  before 
Beda's  time,  made  great  progrffs  among  the  Piky 
of  Northumbria,  from  their  detached  fituation^i 
from  their  fewnefs  when  compared  with  the  Belgse, 
and  other  caufes  above  fpecified.  Lefs  than  three; 
centuries  will,  in  fuch  ficuations,  totally  change  a 
language ;  much  more  alter  one  dialedt  of  the 
Gothic  into  another,  as  the  example  of  the  Nor- 
n>ans  in  France  may  Ihew.  No  wonder  then  that 
Beda  ftiould  call  that  fpeech  Anglic,  which  Afler 
calls  Saxon;  and  fliould  fpecially  diftinguifli  this 
Anglic,  fppken  all  over  England  in  his  time,  from 
Northumbria  to  Cornwall,  and  Kent,  from  the  , 
Pikilh,  or  old  and  broad  Scandinavian  of  Pikland* 
For  tho  the  people  of  Northumbria,  the  greateft 
domain  of  the  Angli,  were  really  Piks ;  yet  from 
their  fituation,  feparate  government,  and  other 
caufes,  their  fpeech  had  affiimed  the  Belgic  hue, 
while  the  old  Piks  retained  their  Scandinavian 
original  fpeech.  From  a  fimilar  fituation  the 
German  has  greatly  gained,  and  is  daily  gaining, 
on  the  Danifli ;   while  the  Swedilh  remains  purerj 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  was  certainly  begun,  if 
not  compleated,  in  Northumbria,  for  it  diftin- 
guiflies.  the  South  Humbrians  from  C7j,  as  it  ex- 
preffes,  a  term  only  applicable  when  a  work  was 
written  in  Northumbria.  It  feems  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  Eleventh,  and  finiflied  in  the  Twelfth 
f  entury.  It's  language  is  Belgic,  not  Scandina- 
yian.  The  Yorkfliire  dialedt  of  the  Englifti  is 
full  of  Scandinavian  words ;  but  in  Beda's  time, 
when  language  was  rude,  this  diftinftion  would 
be  little  ftriking, 

Beda  produces  one  word  in  the  Pikiflb  language, 
namely,  Feanvahel,  the  name  of  a  town  at  the  eaft 
end  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  now,  as  is  thought, 
Kineil.  This  name  ha^  been  faid  to  be  Welch  ; 
but  moft  falfely,  for  neither  Pean  nor  Fabel  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Welch  language.     Pen  is,  in 

Z  3  Welch, 
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Welch,  the  head  of  a  hill,  the  top  of  an  objeft  **  s 
but  no  vahel,  or  fahel,   is  to  be  found  in  thtt 
tongue.     The  Welch  for  wall,  is  gwal^  a  modern 
word  derived  from  the  Latin  vallum^  or  from  the 
Gothic  veal,  and  our  wall;  as  almdl  all  words  in 
the  pretended  Celtic  are  either  Gothi<f,  or  Latin. 
Baxter  fays,  that,   in  Welch,    Pm-y^wall  is  the 
head  of  the  wall " ;  but  this  is  not  Peanvahel,  Beda^ 
who  fpecially  diftinguifhes  the  Welch  as  a  different 
tongue  from  the  Pikilh,  and  lived  in  a  country 
bordering  on   both  Piks  and  Welch,    certainly 
knew  the  Pikifli  tongue  from  the  Welch.     Nen- 
nius,    cap.   19.    fpeaking  of  this,  fays  the  Wall 
was  called  in  Welch  Gual^  which  is  the  mere  Ro- 
man vallum f  with  the  W<ilch  G  prefixed ;   and 
that  the  town  was,  in  Welch,  called  Pengaauly  a 
very  different  word  from  PeanvabeL    The  Pikifh 
word  is  broad  Gothic,  Patna^  ^  to  extend,^  Ihre  ; 
and  VahtL  a  broad  found  oiveal,  the  Gothic  for 
*  wall,*  or  of  the  Latin  'oallum^  contraded  vali 
hence  it  means,  *  the  extent,  or  end  of  the  wall/ 
as  the   Piks,    who  followed  it  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
would  naturally  term  it ;  for  they  could  not  follow 
it  to  the  weft,  where  the  Britons  of  Strat  Clyde 
dwelled.     The  Englifh  name,  as  Beda  fays,  was; 
Penvehun,  which  is  merely  the  Pikifh,  in  ^  fbfter 
dialect  with  tun^  or  towrij  at  the  end  of  it ;  and 
it  is  amazing  our  Welch  dreamers  do  not  prove  the 
Englifh  language  to   be  Welch,  for  the  Englifli 
name  is  far  nearer  to  the  Welch  than  the  Pikifh. 
But  to  leave  this  trifling. 

The  nature  and  defign  of  this  work  forbids  my 
entering  on  a  formal  diflertation  concerning  the 
Pikifh  language ;  and  i^  fliall  therefore  clofe  this 
fubjedt  with  a  few  brief  remarks.     The  earliefl: 

*  So  is  Pinne^  or  P^nne  in  German^  The  Cdtic  is  quite 
full  of<3othic  words. 

*  Baxter  was  a  true  Celtic  ^tymologift  j  witnefs  his  deriring 
Bkckntji  from  J^alg  na  ifcy  '  venter  aquae.*  Slirlhg^  from  Es 
frcnj  Alaudf  '  Oppidum  Alaona  !*     ^ 
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paodsr^  ?ycifl;i,  is,  ^e  poern  of  Barbour,. written 
W  1375;  Hejfe.  \%d^  fpociraen^  faithfully  copied 
frpro.  t;t\e  MS.  ii^  th^  j^dvocates'  library,  Edia- 
tujfgh,,  dftted  145,91. 

A  !  Fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  ! 

FredQir^e  mayf«  man  to  haiff  lyking. 

Fi]Q49n3e  all  lolace  to  i;nan  gifEs : 

Hfi  levys  ^t  ofs,  t;hat  frely  levys. 

A  noble  bart  may  haifF  nane  efe, 

Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plefe, 

GyiF  Fredome  failyhe  ;  for  fre  lyking 

Is  yharnyt  our  all  othir  thing. 

Na  he,  that  ay  hafs  levyt  fre,        .  * 

May  nought  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 

Tbe  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 

That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 

Bot  gyfF  he  had  aflayit  it,  / 

Than  all  perquer  he  fuld  it  wyt, 

And  fuld  think  Fredoipe  mar  to  pryfs, 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

Of  this,  as  of  all  our  old  Scotiih  language,  the  G  r  a  m-^ 
MAB  is  perfectly  English.     That  is,  there  are 
pa  infleftions  of  verbs  and  nouns,  as  in  the  Ger- 
xn^  and  Scandinavian  dialedb ;  but  their  purpofe 
is  fervQd  by  prepofitions  and  auxiliary  verbs.   The 
Grammar  of  any  language  is  it's  moft  effential 
and  permanent  form ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  th^t  the  old   Scotiih  language  derives  it's 
Grammar  from  the  Englifh,  as  the  Engliih  does 
from  the  French,  and  the   French  from  the  Ita- 
lian.    The  origins  of  the  Engliih  language  have 
pever  been  enquired   into  with  any   degree  of 
jabour    and   minute  attention ;     nor    the    time 
marked  when  rhe  French  grammar  prevailed  over 
the  Pelgic,  or  as  it  is  called  Saxon,  which  had  in- 
fledions,  as  the  other  Gothic  dialefts.     This  Bel- 
gic,  orol4  Englifh,  had  certainly  fome  inflections, 
.down  to  the  Twelfth  cpptury,  thp  .n>any  of  them 
had  worn  out  before ;    for  the  grammar  of  a 
language  is  very  difficult  to  change,  and  it  took 
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three  centuries  ^t  leaft  totally  to  change  the  Eng- 
lifli,  namely,   from  the  Eleventh,  when  French 
was  firft  fpokcn  by  the  court  and  nobility  before 
the  Conc^ueft,  and  after  by  all,  fave  the  common 
people,  till  the  Fourteenth  century,  when  fbme 
inflections  ftill  remain  in  the  work  of  Robert  de 
Brunne.    It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  th? 
inflections  of  the  later  Gothic  are  few  :  and  that  the 
genius  of  that  language  often  admitted  prepoiitions, 
and  ayxiiiary  verbs,  from  the  firft.     But  it  was 
infallibly   the  influence  of  the    French   fpeech, 
which  has  no  inflexions  in  nouns,  that  led  us  to 
difcard  them.     The  French,  Italian,  ^nd  Spanifli, 
have  inflc&ions.of  verbs;  and  fo  havf  we,  tho 
very  few.     In  which  we  abide  by  the  later  Gothic, 
while  they  follow  the  Latin;  of  which  all  thefe 
tongues  are  but  corrupt  and  ruftic  dialedts. 

From  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  10^6,  to  the 
end  of  that  of  Alexander  III.  1291,  moft  of  the 
Scotifli  monarchs  were  married  to  Englifti  ladies  ; 
and  a  continual  intercourfe  prevailing  between  the 
kingdoms,  from  their  natural  fituation  and  conr 
nedtion,  it  is  then   no  wonder  that  the  language 
of  a  kingdom,  fo  very  fuperior  to  Scotland  as  Eng- 
land was^  and  is  in  all  refpefts,  (hould  have  been 
always  gaining  ground  there.     The  Danifli  lan- 
guage is  now  very  much  German,  owing  to  the 
iame  caufes.     The  Houfe  of  Oldenburg  is  a  Ger- 
man houfe;  as  Majcolm  III.  from  his  long  refi- 
dencein  England,  was  almoft  an  Engliftiman,  a$ 
to  manners,    &c.     The  borough  towns  of  Scot- 
land were,  as  we  have  feen,  tenanted  ^y  Englifli- 
men.     All  thefe  caufes,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
introduce  gradually  Englifli  words  and  idioms,  nay 
fuch  fmall  grammar  as  the  Enelifli  bears,  into  the 
Pikifh  or  Scandinavian  dialed  of   the  north  of 
Britain.     The  Englifli  was  alfo  a  written  tongue, 
while  there  is  no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pikifli 
ever  was,  being  fpoken  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
lorn;   while  the  Belgic,    or  Englifli,    ha;d 
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l>een  long  the  written  language  of  a  great  and  civi- 
lized country.  When  it  was  above  (hewn  that  the 
Lowland  Scots  could  not  receive  their  language 
from  the  Englilh,  it  was  not  meant  to  deny  that 
they  received  the  form  of  their  written  language 
ftx>m  the  £ngli(h.  All  that  was  intended  to  be 
proved  was,  that,  as  the  Piks  fpoke  a  dialed):  rf 
that  very  language  before,  the  Englilh  improve- 
ments of  that  dialed:  were  natural  and  eafy; 
ivhereas,  had  they  fpoken  the  Celtic,  the  Englifli 
language  would  have  gained  no  ground.  For  the 
caufes  above  given  are  fufficient  to  alter  one  dia-r 
left  almoft  wholly  into  another ;  but  by  no  means 
to  introduce  a  new  language. 

As  we  have  no  work  written  in  Scotland  in  the  - 
common  tongue  prior  to  the  Eleventh  century, 
when  the  Belgic«  or  EngliQi,   had  begun  in  all 
appearance  to  prevail,  the  Pikifh  is  beyond  doubt 
«  loft  language,  or  rather  a  loft  dialed  of   the 
Scandinavian,  as  the  Spartan  is  a  loft  diale£t  of  the 
Greek.   But  one  half  of  the  words,  ftill  ufed  in  thty 
remote  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  are  not  Englilh,  or 
Belgic;  butPikifh,  or  Scandinavian,     ThePikifli 
never  being  a  written  dialrdl,    it  muft  be  fought 
for  only  in  the  vulgar  mouth  •,  and  it  were  well 
Avorth  the  curiofity  of  fome  man  of  /kill  to  give  u% 
a  Gloflary  of  the  Uncommon  Words  ufed  fronl 
the  Forth  to  Murray  Friih.     We  find  in  our  old 
Scotifti  poets,  and  in  Provincial  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land, that  nearly  half  the  words  are  Scandinavian, 
not  Engliih.     A   Scotifliman  can  learn  the  Scanr 
dinavian  in  very  Ihon  time  ^ ;  while  an  Englilh* 
man  finds  it  difficult.  In  Icelandic  the  Lord's  Prayer 
nins  thus : 

^  '  Accedit  liqgus  cognatioy  qtix  facit  Dt  Scot!  in  Suediam 
advenientes  Suedice  loqui  facitlime  difcant/  Loccen.  Ant, 
Siieo  Goth.  This  muft  have  been  eafily  obferved  in  the  many 
Scotifii  who  advanced  the  arms  of  Guflavus  Adoipbus.  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  his  Travels,  I«  504,  obfcrves  the  great  fimilarity 
between  Swedifli  and  broad  Scotifli ;  and  meotioas  a  Swedifh 
traveller,  who  found  many  ob/olcte  Swediih  words  commoa 
iu  Scotland. 
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viU$  fi'fim  i  Hmmahmy  fo  9ci^  p$  h^di^nnei:  4« 
Ii^i«l  jiMkka  bri>dk  gif  ox  i  Jagh.  5*  Qctf(9ifl^  ^s 
VQfaJhiUary  fi  fm  0^  vi  fprkft^  th^m  ^  fiiJdi^b^^ 
wt-i.  6.  C^  inUd  h  ikki^  sfr^alf^n.  7.  V^^n  j^^ 
iiiiff^  ^ndo^    Ameo. 
In  Tudefqve  thu? : 
t^er  unfer  thu^  l4jar  bifi  in  Smile,  i .  5?  gek^Ha- 
gdi  Mil  name.  %•  ^m^  tJ^i  Rihbk  3*  5/  thin  wiM^ 
fi  her  im  himildy  iji  ojih^r  m  er4u-  4f  Unf»r  b^$  te^^ 
g^libban  gih  wts  buitu*    5.  Inii  fwrh^  ms  nfifar{^ 
JfuUifa  umr  furlazames  unfarm  fiuldigm.  6.  Inti 
iHgiUiteft  unjih  in  cojiunga*  7.  UzQub  Qrl^t  unjif^n 
ntHk. .  Amen. 

In  Anglo-Belgic,  thus : 
Urmfsdtr  thic  arib  in  He^fnas.  i,  Si  gisbaig^d 
tbiw  nmd..  z.  To  eymmetb  thin  ryc^  3.  ^i$  thin  ^illa 
fii0  is  in  beofnas  and  in  ewiho.  4,  Unn  khf  ^f^^^ 
wifiUcfil  us  to  daeg.  5.  Andfyrg^i  u$  fpylda  w^a, 
fiie  w€  forgefan  feyldtm  urum.  6.  ^4m  inlead  t/ifig 
in  cufinung.  7.  Jh  gefrig  t^ftcb  from  ifiei.    Amen. 

Chamberlayne,  in  that  curious  work  the  Oratia 
Jionmica  omnibus  fere  in  Unguis,  and  which  ferye$ 
mare  to  illuftrate  the  origin  and  pfC5)inquity  of 
nations,  than  nuny  huge  works,  gives  u$  the  fol^ 
•  lowing  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  language  of  the 
Orkneys. 

Favor  iricbimre.  z.  Helleur  ir  i  nam  thite.  3, 
Gilla  cofdum  tbite  cumma.  '4.  F^a  thine  mota  v^ra 
gort  oyurnjjinna  gcrt  i  cbimrie.  5.  Qa  vuf  da  an  da^ 
iali^t  brofw  vora.  6.  Firgive  vusjinna  vpra  fin  ve€ 
jtrgive  ftndara  mutha  vus.  7.  Lyve  us  ye  i  ttmtation. 
8.  Min  delivera  vusfro  olt  ilt.  Amen ;  or.  On  fa 
meteibvera. 

This  was  originally  publifhed  by  Wallace,  in 
his  account  of  the  Orkneys,  London,  1700,  8vo» 
Biftiop  Percy  ^  fufpeds  that  there  are  errors  of  the 
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pre(s^  iuchas  Zi#//Mf  ^t  beJleut:  andLthmk  at  7^ 
^  ftc  tftf*  WalkcG  &y9  the  Oteadians  cadi  die 
kngoage  Narnif  or  Nonfe:  But  it  ia  a  different 
dialed  from  the  Norwegian^  Icelandic,  Daoifliy 
SwedifiK  Ic  appfoadies  nearer  to  the  Icelandic; 
than  to.  any  of  the  others ;.  but  differs  conliderably 
eveafirom  die  Icdandic^  as  the  reader  may  obierve* 
But  whether  this  difference  be  merely  theeffed: o£ 
change  and  time,  to  which  all  tongues  are  liable  i 
or,  as  we  know  that  the  Pik&  inhabited  the  Ork-» 
neys,  when  the  Norwegians  came  in,  and  that! 
the  former  muff  have  been  the  moft  numerous 
people,  this  may  therefore  be  really  the  ol4 
Pikifli,  preferved  in. that  remote  fituation,  tho 
with  fome  corruptions ;  is  a  iqueflion  not  ealily 
determinable. 

In  the  oldeft  Lowlaml  Scotiib  recoverablcj  tbd 
Lord's  Prayer  would  run  thus : 

Uar  fader  qubilk  beeft  %  Hevnu  2.  HalUwii  weird 
tbyne  nam.  3.  Cum  tbyne  kingrik.  /^.  Be  dune  thyne- 
WuU  as  is  i  beviftj  fva  p^  yerd*  5,  Ucp  daiUe  breid 
gif  us  tbilk  day.  6,  And  forteii  us  uer  Jkatbs^  as  we 
farleti  tbam  qubajkatb  us.  7.  And  leed  us  na  intil 
temtation  ^.  8.  But  an  fre  us  fra  evil.     Amen. 

In  this  it  is  attempted  literally  to  follow  the 
four  former,  as  far  as  the  language  would  bear. 
When  the  refcmblance  between  all  thefe  four 
Ipecimens  is  fo  great ;  the  reader  will  not  w<Midei* 
that  there  is  fo  much  proximity  between  the  old_ 
Englifti  and  Scotifti.  The  Pikiik  fo  diflfered  from 
the  Anglo-Belgic  in  Beda's  time,  ,that  he  marks 
them  as  diftitu^t  languages*  Ihe  one  retained  all 
it's  German  peculiarities ;  theother  all  it's  3candi- 
navian.  But  by  coUifion,  and  at  an  early  period, 
by  an  interchange  of  words,  they  became  very 
fimilar.  For  we  muft  not  imagine  that  all  the 
profits  were  on  one  fide.     The  early  Englifli  min- 

*■  This  word  is  the  only  heterogeneous  one.    In  Francic  it 
h  c§fiunga,  in  \3\i^i\\^ifittijluhtfjai.     But'  i   know  r.o  Scotifli 
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ftrels  were  all  of  the  north  country ;  and  from 
them  ntany  words,  not  to  be  found  in  the  An^o- 
Bdgicy  pafied  into  the  old  Englifb.  It  is  lEideed  a 
fiogularity  worth  remarking,  that  the  Germans 
were  never  (b  remarkable  for  poetry  as  the  Scandi- 
navians.  The  ncMthern  Angli,  and  Piks,  a, 
ScandinaTian  people,  brought  poetry  into  firfb  re- 
pute in  England :  the  Normans,  another  Scandi- 
navian people,  did  the  .fame  in  France ;  for  the 
claim  of  the  iniipid  Troubadours  has  been  laid  afleep 
bjr  M.  le  Grand  \  But  it  is  clear  to  me,  as  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  form  of  the  language, 
and  the  greater  number  of  mutual  words,  pafied 
from  England  into  Scotland. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  our  Scotifli  poetry  it  is  worth 
obferving  that  our  ballads  and  fongs  are  as  fimilar 
to  the  Danifli  as  poffiUe,  as  the  reader  will  find  on 
looking  into  the  Prifca  Cantilena  Danica  oi  Vel- 
leius,  publiQied  laft  century ;  or  the  Levninger  af 
JMddehAlderens  Bigtekunjiy  Kiobenhavn,  17  So, 
&VO.  None  of  thefe  Danifli  fongs  are  oider  than 
the  Fourteenth  century :  and  in  all  points  they  per- 
fe&ly  refemble  our  Scotlfh  ones,  tragic  and  comic* 
They  who  enquire  into  the  origins  of  Scotiih 
mofic,  fliould  ftudy'  that  of  Iceland  and  Scandi- 
jiavia. 

Fordun  tells,  lib.  II.  c.  9*  *  The  manners  of 
the  Scots  are  various  as  their  languages  ;  for  they 
irfetwotongues,the  Scotifli  and  the  Teutonic,  which 
lad  is  fpoken  by  thofe  oin  the  fea  coaib,  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  :  while  the  Scotifti  is  the  fpeech  of 
the  mountaineers,    and  remote  ilanders""/    He 

then 

"  In  t^  c  able  prefaces  to  his  Fahlimux  §u  Contes^  5  vols.  1  zooo, 
a  vvoi  k  1 1  anflated  from  the  old  noi  thern  poets  of  France^  ^d 
whicl  has  paft  thro  manv  editions,  while  the  works  of  the 
Troibadours,  tranflatca  in  like  manner,  have  been  received 
with  the  coldnefs  tHeir  infipidity  merited. 

•*  *  Mores  aiitem  Scotorum,  fccuncum  diverfitatem  lin- 
. gnarum,  variantur  :  diiabqs  enim  utuntur  linguis,  Scotica,  vi- 
delicet, etTeutonica;  cujas  linguae  gens  maritimas  poiSdet  et 
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dien  deicribes  the  former  as  a  civilized  people: 
-the  later  as 'mere  lavages*  Sir  John  Cierk^  per** 
haps  the  faeft  antiquary  tbac  Scotlaad  has  yet  "pm^ 
duced,  tho  he  was  quite  defident  in  erudition,  hss^ 
tin  a  work  written  in  1742,  but  not  publifhed  till 
1782  ^j  and  which  did  not  happen  to  be  iasn  by  me 
till  after  die  materials  of  this  Enquiry  were  coU 
le£)3ed,  attempted  to  ihew  that '  the  Fiks  weis 
Saxbnsi  and  of  courfe  their  tongue  Saxon.  In  this 
,  he  lyes  open  to  eafy  and  direft  confutation :  for,  to 
go  no  further,  the  Piks  and  Saxons  are  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  marked  as  quite  different  nations; 
and  we  know  from  Beda  that  in  his  time  the 
Pikiih,  and  Anglic,  or  Saxon,  were  difierelft 
tongues*  But  in  other  articles  of  that  dii&rtation^ 
on  the  Ancient  Language  of  Great-Britain,  Sir 
John  i&  entitled  to  the. higheft  praife,  as  the  only 
antiquary,  who  has  (tth  that  infallible  truth,  that 
the-Belgie  Britons  fpoke  that  language  afterward 
called  Saxon,  and  thac  the  Celts,  even  in  Britain, 
were  confined  to  the  weftem  parts,  long  before  the 
-time  of  Caviar*  This  difcovery  arofe  to  me,  when 
coUefting  materials  for  the  Differtation  at  the  end 
of  this  work>;  before  i  began  to  compile  thofe  of  this 
*wflrk.itfelf ;  an4  two  years  before  i  few  Sir  John's 
produftion ;  yet  Sir  John  has  no  doubt  the  priority 
4of  a. difcovery,  which  in  the  hiiiory  of  no  other 
country  would  have  been  referved  for  this  century, 
and  *hich  i  will  venture  to  fay  is  more  important 
to  Englifb  hiflory,  than  any  yet  made,  or  that  can 
bemade.  For  it  not  only  adds  sbven  centuries 
•to  theihiiiory  of  Englilhmcn,  as  fuch;  hut,  will, 
if  duly  attended  to,  put  the  whole  hiftory  of  Law, 
MannerSji    Antiquities,    &c.     in  England   upon 

pUnas  regiiMies;  linguae  vero  gens  Scoti^se  montanas  inhabita^ 
et  inililas  ulteriores,  Maritiina  quoque  domeftica  gens  eft,  et 
cuUa,  iida,  patiens,  et  urbatia;  veftitu  fiquidem  hondfla,  cii* 
vilis  atque  pacifica,  circa  cultuin  divinum  4)svola,  fed  et  <)!>- 
viandis  boltinm  injuriis  femper  prona.  lufulana  verb  iiv$ 
inontana,  ierina  gens  efl».  &c. 
**  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brit.  Rdujuia  Gal/anje,  p.  362. 
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qsitt  a  Jievr^  and  far  toore  lattsreAing  £»oiang. 
Uniiappily  Sir  John  wanted  icarmog  ft^fiekut  to 
Annp  kiU  audsority  lapooa  tkis ;  atid  be  rdfcs  Bpai 
ifaeimefiiaiiig  cf  a  £rg/  Gunman  wonls  what  de*- 
fiended  od  a  diiplay  of  tbc  whole  pcc^refi  of  the 
Scytfaaans,  or  Goths,  (hewo  in  ike  Di^feitacion  an- 
nexed t0  this  work.  His  kleaa  tan  the  fiit^eA  are 
of  couiie  coofmfed  and  inaocuiate;  and  he  only 
€oti,  thra  amifl,  a  vaft  objeS:,  which  is  capafaie  d£ 
Kcetving  the  whole  blaze  of  day.  Concerning  the 
iPiks^  he  is  totally  mi£biken ;  afid  be  ougi^  to 
bKv«  laodd  a  thoufand  or  two  nikore  books,  ixfece 
he  attempted  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Sir 
&obeit  Sibbald,  the  csuAieik  antkjnatry  Scotland 
produced,  iaw  this  matter  bdsodr,  tbe  end  of  iaft 
century ;  and  tells  us  expraffiy,  chat  the  Pifcs 
were  Goths,  and  that  the  names  of  their  kings  are^ 
idl  Gothic,  not  CehiQ  ^*  Ptty  that  Sir  Robert  alfo 
had  only  tliat  kind  of  fuperfictal  aiid  ignorant 
learning)  fo  remarkable  in  the  works  ef  our  Sootift 
antiquifts,  wiiooughttoreariihou&ndsof  books 
Jbefore  they  ipretend  to  wriGe  a  >  word ;.  and  td&at  he 
was  (o  weak,  as  notto  know  tliat  the  nam&of  a 
country  is  nothing,  cither  in  regard  to  it's^  inhabi*- 
tants,  or  it's,  hiftoiy, .  But-  the  litt^  word  S£0t 
totally  perverted  Sir  Robert's:  undcrftandiog ;  and 
made  him,  *who  was  a  Flk,.  regard  his  own  anceftors 
as  his  enemies. 

To  difplay  tlie  brigins  iof  the  old  Scotiffa  lan- 
guage of  the  Ijowlands ;  and  the  words  o^  it  which 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Belgic  and  to  the  Scandind- 
Yi^n,"  and  thofe  peculiarly  it's  own;  wtould' i^i^uire 
a  work  as  large  as  the  whole  ^of  this,  or  imuch 
larger  :  and  is  wdl^efetving  the  atcentiofiof  ferae 
able  hand.  But  this  lubjeft  fo  little  concerns  niy 
prefent  purpofe,  that  i  (hall  leave  it  after  feme  re- 
marks on  the  name  the  Piks  gave  tliemftjyes  ia 
tteu:  pwn  Janguage>  .'  \.  . 
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'  Xkit  <61d  iknglc^Bdligtc  "writerB,  who  ^ore  thf 
nmgMsdtirs  of  the  Fiks^  -and  'had  freq^ott  iniei> 
ccracfe  iprith  them,  certHudy  c^lod  them  by  ^Mt 
fvery  /a^fidkrion  they  :g^e  thefiDfelVi^,  dndl  |n!«^ 
ncnmoed  <as  diey  pronounced  it.  JCing  A)fi:^4ii 
*his  tranflation  >of  Eeda,  and  in  tJmt  of  iOroftum^ 
caDs  them  repeatedly  Pepbtas,^  iPeah^iais,,  JR^biat. 
The  Saxon  'Chronicle  Pibfai,  iByihti,  ^4bta^ 
<^e9hiias.  Ethel weid,  'lib-IL  vi.Ptsibusi  iUib.;Ii^ 
'Fiitu  And  imany  'Other  Sason  jtemaias  ^p0e£bnrfi 
-«heie  ^peliatioas. 

'Wittichintd,  z,  German  Saxon  writorf  -whodimfl 
Mmtter  Odio  L  about :the  year  950, :  naorates  &Jbu* 
'tetufly  that  the  firitoi^  fent  xo  .i£e  ;&axons  for:^- 
ififhknceiagaioQfl:  the  Eiksand  Scots^  and^allsthe 
.fofmiec (repeatedly  Pehitiy  ^wlnchds  merely  a. fofoir 
-prcminciationeOf  Ptfiv/i.  Andrew  WiotoDy  aScd- 
itifli'Chvoinicler,  mho  wcctfre/about  1410,  caUsthbip 
Pe)f€b$Sf  FecbtSy  Pthts.  The  common  d^noaaiina- 
tion  amope  the  people  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Pehts  Wall  m  Northumberland  to  the  Tehts 
^htoufes  in  ^ofe-lhire,  «nd  up  to  the'  Orkneys,  4s 

The  genuine  name  the  Piks  ^from  the  earli^ 
times  gave  thcmfeives,  and  which  they  bofe 
'among  neighbouring  nsltidns,  was  therefore 
that  of  P^fits,  varioufly  pfonounced  Pihts,  anfct 
TfiifHTS  ;  ioxPeibHSy  in  the  SeandinaiVian,  ^would 
fKMv^ound  PtuehPaty  the  a  in  Icelaiidic  having  the 
"found  of  a- French  u. 

Thiis  name  being  guttural,  ^nd-fomehow  inde- 
^flite,  *and  kx  in  the  i-nouth.  it  was  Ibftericd  -and 
•  rendefed-firm  and  diftinQ:,  by  differeiat  nations  m 
'tftiferent  m^wner s.  In  their  original  feats  on  the 
'•fiujiiile,  Greek-and  'Roman  writers  call  them  Put i 
■'^ftd'HEifKlKi  }  being  the  'real  names  P^HTS-'^^rid 
Pbuhts,  mollified,  and  rendered  more  diftind:* 
The  later,  fiame  follows  them  into*  Sqindinavia,  .as 

foiHSierly  fiiQvvh; 

On  their  emerging  again  to  Roman  .Vciew  in 
'"'rtle  "North  of  Britain,   they   were  at  firfl;   called 
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Cdkd^hidm  4,  from  a  Cumraig  epithet ;  but  w&en 
the  Romans  by  further  acquaintance  had  difcovered 
the  real  name,  the  writers  of  a  declining  age  un- 
-fortunately  termed  them  Picti  ;  a  name,  which  tho 
only  the  real  one  Pihts,  foftened  to  Roman  pro- 
nunciarion^  yet  gave  rife  to  great  confufion*  For 
*  the  word  PUH^  implying  painted  people  in  Latin ; 
»the  identity  of  the  words  Ueiided  matters  totally 
diftind^  ahd  made  the  r(^al  name  of  a  nation  pafs 
for  a  Latin  epithet,  fo  that  even  their  own  writers 
were  led  aftray ;  and  Claudian,  a  poet  fliU  of  quib- 
ble, and  conceit,  fays  Nee  falfa  nomine  PiSli.  The 
Englifh  and  Irifh  were  alike  unfortunate  in  their 
Latin  appellations*  AngU  has  been  gravely  de- 
rived from  Jnguiiy  /  corners,*  becaufe  England 
has  many  promontories.  The  Hiberm^  or  Irifb, 
have  been  confounded  vjiih  biberniy  ^  wintry  peo- 
•  pic,  oi:  people  in  a  wintry  climate,'  by  fevcral 
writers ;  nay  by  Sir  James  Ware,  who  quotes 

.   Jlibernique  Getae,  piftoque  Britannia  curru, 

^s  belonging  to  Ireland !  The  Britons  were  in  like 
manner  thought  to  be  named  from  the  Latin  Bru- 
tus j  for  ten  centuries.  Such  was  Latin  etymology : 
and  now  we  promife  fair  to  have  ten  centuries  of 
Celtic;  and  then  ten  centuries  of  Laplandic; 
for  human  folly  is  always  the  fame.  But  to  return 
to  the  Pi8i^  the  Romans,  unhappily  not  catching 
from  the  pronunciation  the  old  name  Peukiniy  muft 
have  been  puzzled  how  to  modify  this  barbaric 
term  :  for  as  Piki  implied  in  Latin  wood-peckers, 
^  &c.  a  viftory,  over  thefe  I^iki  would  have  founded 
odd  in  their  annals.  The  Cumraig  Britons  called 
them  Pbichti^idj  and  the  Romans  could  have  only 
Latinized  this  name  Fidij  which  was  worfe  and 
wprfe  I  for  a  battle   with  Fidiy  feigned  people, 

^  Lloyd  in  pref.  ta  Archasolog.  fays,  the  Welch  flill  call 
Scotland  Kehdbon ;  Baxter,  in  his  GlolTary,  tells  that  the 
Welch  call  the  Nortt^  Britons  Kelydhon^  -  aodtheir  woodift  Oi/ 

people 


y 


people  oifi&iofiy  would  have  been  matter  of  laughter* 
From  Scandinavian  pronunciation,  the  name  wai 
Vidy  towns y  or  Vi^ij  conquered j  or  f^elfi,  carried, 
Jo  that  the  confafion  was  endlefs.  Piffi,  coming 
•  firft  to  hand,  took  the  place  of  all.  Ammianus 
calls  the  fouthern  ISks,  by  the  Scandinavian  pro* 
aiantiation,  VtSuriones;  that  is,  Ve^'Veriar,  or 
Fikijh  men^  as  the  Icelandic  writers  cill  them  iii 
their  old  Norwegian  feats  yik-veriar.  But  the 
iziountain  Piks,  betrtg  then  under  a  different 
government,  and  forming  a  feparate  nation  from 
the  Southern  Piks,  the  old  name  of  DucaledoneSy 
or  Northern  Caledonians,  was  ftill  continued  to 
the  former,  with  whom  the  Cumraig  Britons  had 
no  neighbourhood,  nor  intercourfe;  while  the  real 
pame  of  the  Southern  Piks  became  perfeftly  known 
tb  them  from  neighbourhood. 

In  Scandinavia,  even  among  the  Piksthemfelves* 
the  found  of  P  vanifhed,  and  it  was  pronounced 
fts  V,  from  circumftances  above  explained-  Hence 
the  Vika  and  Vikr  of  Icelandic  writers,  and  Nor- 
wegian charters.     The  fame  names  were  alfo  pro- 
jounced  Vicba  and  Vichr^  even  in  the  Sixteenth 
century,  as  Olaus  Magnus  (hews ;  nay,  Torfseus. 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  ufes  Vika  and 
Vicha^  indifcriminately.     This  V  is  in  faft  only 
the  Scandinavian  pronunciation  of  P,  and  prevails 
in  the  Icelandic  to  this  very  day  %  P  being  never 
pronounced  but  as   V  in  that  tongue,  even  in 
foreign   words,  for  in*  Icelandic  there  is  no  P  at 
all.      Saxo,  lib.  IX.   fpeaks  of  the  conquefts  of 
Regnat  Lodbrog,  in  Scotia,  Petid^  and  the  He- 
budes.     This  muft  have  been  taken  from  a  poem 
preceding  1020,  for  Scotia  is  here  palpably  Ire- 
land, the  only  Scotia,   prior  to  about  1020,  and 
Pctia  is  Pctland,  or  prefent  .Scotland.     Saxo  a 
traveller,  and  a  man  of  great  information,  knew 
that  the  inhabitants,  the  Englilh  and  the  Germans, 
called  the   country  Pehtlandj    and  he  ufes  the 
genuine,  not  the  Icd^ndic  pronunciation.    FW 
Vol.  1.  'A  a       '    .  about 
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about  the  Sixth  century,   and    from  that  time 
downward,  as  above  explained,  the  Anglo-Belgio 
began  to  prevail  among  the  Southern  Piks  in  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  by  degrees  proceeded  northwardy 
{o  that  in  Alfred's  time,  or  about  880,  the  real 
found  of  the  letter  P  would  be  reftored  among  the 
Southern  Piks  at  lead  :  if  indeed  the  Scandinavian 
V  for  P  be  not  a  late  corruption.  And  neither  in  the 
old  Scotifli,  nor  in  the  prefent  Buchan  diale£t,  is  V 
put  for  P  at  all.     In  Icelandic  writers  we  find  Pefs 
and  Pef lands  Fiord,  for  Piks  and  Pentland  Frith  ; 
while  the  old  Piks  of  Norway  are  called  Vikir,  and 
their  country  Vik.   This  arifes  from  our  having  no 
Scandinavian  authors  at  all,  till  the  Twelfth  century  ; 
long  before  which  time  the  Piks  of  Britain  had 
become  perfeft  foreigners  to  the  Scandinavians, 
and  their  origin  quite  unknown  to  them.     Hence 
the  change  of  name,  for  one  and  tlie  fame  people, 
the' old  name  ofPikir,  pronounced  Vikir,   con- 
tinuing to  the  Norwegian  Piks ;  while  the  Britifh 
Piks,  calling  themfelves  Pehts,    the   name   was 
foftened  to  Pets,  but  really  pronounced  Vets  and 
Vetland.      Thus,     tho   the   Englifh   proceeding 
from  Anglen  in  Denmark,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
their  country  would  be  called  Angleland  in  Ice* 
labdic  writers,  it  is  uniformly  termed  England; 
and  neither  Saxo,  nor  any  old  Icelandic  writer, 
ever  hints,  or  feems  to  have  known,  that  the  Engr 
lifh  were  from  Anglen.     Such  pieces  of  ignorance 
are  frequent  in  the  mofl  enlightened  times;   no 
wonder  then  that  they  Ihould  occur  iu  dark  periods* 
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CHAPTER     XI. 


Manners  of  tie  Piks. 


TH  E  manners  of  a  people  are  either  Public, 
or  Private.  Under  the  head  of  Public  Man- 
ners, may  well  be  put,  i .  Government ;  and  2« 
Religion  as  they  ftriftly  belong  to  fuch,  not  only 
as  having  vaft  influence  over  the  manners,  but  as 
forming  an  aftual  part  of  them.  Other  articles  o£ 
Public  Manners  are,  3.  War,  4.  Navigation;  and, 
by  a  lingular  fate  among  the  Gothic  nations,  5. 
Poetry  and  Mufic. 

Private  Manners  may  be  referred  to,  i.  Birth, 
Marriage,  Death.  2.  Eating  and  Drinking.  3* 
Houfes  and  Drefs.  4.  Occupations.  5.  Arts,  and 
Sciences.  6.  Amufements.  Under  thefe  divifions 
every  part  of  Manners  is  included. 

But  in  treating  of  the  people  now  under  view, 
their  Manners  admit  not  only  of  Two  Grand  Divi- 
fions, Public  and  Private ;  but  of  Two  Defcrip- 
tions.  The  Firft  Defcription  is  that  adfcually 
given  of  Pikifh  manners,  as  fuch,  b/ Roman  and 
other  ancient  writers.  The  Second  Defcription 
fprings  from  the  certainty  that  the  Piks  were 
Goths,  and  that  of  cpurfe  their  manners  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  pther  Gothic  nations,  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  fociety . 

An  hiftorian  of  Scotland  ought  to  entef  fully  in- 
to both  defcriptions ;  foi:the  Manners  of  a  barbaric 
people  form  by  far  the  moft  interefting  part  of  it's 
hiftory ;  but  my  prefent  purpofc  connnes  mc  to  a 
few  brief  hints. 

A  a  2  §  l.,De^ 
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§  I.  Defcnptfon  ofPiki/b  Manners ^  as  giv^n  by  the- 
Roman  and  other  ancient  writer Sn, 

Divifion  I.  Public  Manners. 

L  Government.    Tacitus,  the  very  firft  wri- 
ttr  from  whom  any  hints  concerning  the  manners  o£' 
the  Caledonians,  or  Piks,.  can  be  derived,  ihews, 
that  in  the  time  of  Agricola's  ex^pedition,  they 
were  divided  into  feveral  fmal)  dates,  as  the  Ger- 
mans,   and  other  ancient  nations.      As  Tacitus^ 
rightly,  confiders  the   Scandinavians,  33  Germans^ 
and  expreflly  tells  us^  that  the  Caledonians,  or 
Piks,  were  Germans,  it  follows  that  the  fine  4e- 
fcription  of  thiK  German  governments,  given  by 
Tacitus,  muft  be  that  ot  the  Fikiih  dates  alfo, 
i^amely,    a    democracy,    which  chufed  it'§  owa- 
diiiefs,  but  referved  all-  liberty,  and  the  moft  eflen-^ 
tial  part  of  the  power,  to-  the  people.    D|o- accord^ 
ingly  tells  us  expcei&y,  that  the  Caled9hi2m  dates* 
were  democratic.    And  Taeitus  does  not  mention 
that  they  had  one  king  among  them,  but  poii* 
tively  implies  that  they  had  none,  by  calling  Gal-^ 
Lcus  only  the  mod  eminent  of  thiir  generals  *. 
Germany  and  Scandinavia^  Tacitus  jnentions- 
kings  :  but  the  Piks  being  a  later  fettlement,  had 
not  proceeded  fo  far  in  fociety,  fave  in  dieir  fird 
Britidi  feats,  the  Hebud  lies,  where  a  kingdom* 
had  already  been  formed,  which  was  in  time  to 
extend  it's  power  over  all  the  Caledonians.     Taci- 
tus mentions  that  in  Britain  there  were  formerly 
kings,  but  that  in  his  time  there  were  only  fac- 
tions.    This  defcription  belongs  to  the  fouthera 
Britons,  with  whom  alone,  as  procurator  of  Bel- 
gium, Tacitus  had  acquaintance,  as  is  clear  from 
the  ^context,  in  which  thefe  Britons  are  compared 
-  with  the  oppofvte  Gauls;,  and  from  his  u^ding  .thai- 

.  *  'y 

»  Inter  plures  chices  virtute  et  gencrc  prdefiaos,.  nomine 
Galgacut.^  Agrk. 

the 
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the  dates  formed  no  confederacies,  lia  dufn  JinguK 
fugnant  miverfi  vmcuntnr^  ^  To  that  fighting  apart, 
all  are  cotiqiiered  :'  whereas,  in  the  very  fame  work, 
the  fame  writer  tells  that  the  fiates  of  Caledonia, 
with  furprizing  |>rudencc,  joio^d  in  ^  common 
league  againft  Agricoia. 

In  the  Hebud  lies  Solinus,  who  wrot^  about  240, 
defcribes  the  fingular  ftate  of  the  early  Pikifti  mo- 
narchy, above  inierted.  From  Adomnaq  we  learn 
that  the  Pikifli  kings  had  a  fenate  ^ ;  apd  that 
there  was  a  nobile  genui,  or  noble  race  ^,  as  ^h;iong 
the  Germans  :  and  from  the  Regifter  of  St.  An* 
drew's,  that  there  was  a  Regalis  Profapiay  or  Royal 
Race :  from  whom  it  has  been  above  (hewn  that 
the  kings  were  chofen. 

ILR£Li<;ioN.  Of  the  religion  of  the  Caledo- 
nians there  is  no  hint  in  any  Roman  writer,  as  the 
country  was  little  known,  or  defctibed.  AdomnaDt 
is  the  earlieft  author,  from  whom  any  information 
on  this  fubjeft  can  be  drawn,  and  that  information 
very  fmall.  It  appears  from  him  that  the  Piks  re- 
verenced fountains  **,  and  afcribed  great  virtues  to 
^hem,  a  notion  comn^on  to  the  ancient  Goths^^ 
That  they  hadyi/Dri,  'their  own  gods,'  whpni 
jthey  thoUgat  ftronger  th^n  him  of  the  Chriftiani^. 
That  they^  had  Magij  or  Magicians,  priefts  who 
were  thought  to  poflefs  the  power  of  raifing 
ftorms :  many  adventures  of  Columba,  vvith\B;wi- 
chanusy  one  of  thefe  Pikifli  magicians,,  are  nar- 
rated by  Adomnan. 

III.  Wafu  On  this  head  almoft  the  whole  Ro- 
plan  information  neceffarily  refts.     From  Tacitus 

^  Rex  cum  fenatu  valde  pcrtiraefcens,  domum  cgreiTuff, 
obviam  cum  venerations  beato  pergit  viro.  Adorn,  Vita  C§U  11* 
14.  de  Bnideo  loq. 

^  Qiiendam  de  nobili  Pi(SJorum  gcncrc  11.  ir.  He  alfo 
mentions  the  ^  familiares  regis,'  II.  13.  the  cwnitti  of  the 
Germans,  in  Cxfar  and  Tacitus. 

^  In  Pi<5lorum  Provincia  .  • «  audiens  in  plebe  gentili  de 
aliquo  fence  divulgari  famam,  quem  quad  divinum  ftolidi 
homines  « t  •  yenerabantur.  II.  6. 

A  a  3  we 
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we  learo  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Fiks,  ufed  cars 
in  battle,  as  the  Belgfle  and  other  Gothic  nations. 
That  the  Celts  ever  had  cars  there  is  no  proof* 
Adomnan  defcribes  Echuviflaid,  king  of  the 
(^rutheni,  or  Piks  in  Ireland,  as  uiing  a  car^ 
Cars  continued  among  the  Scandinavians,  down 
to  the  Tenth,  or  Eleventh  century  ^.  In  defer ib- 
ing  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  Tacitus  alfo 
Ihews  that  the  Caledonians  had  a  body  of  cavalry^ 
He  does  not  fpccify  the  arms  peculiar  to  ^ach  clafs ; 
but  only  mentions  that  the  Caledonian  fwords 
were  very  large,  and  without  points,  fo  as  to  cut, 
but  not  thruft;  and  their  ihields  were  fmall^; 
matters  in  which  they  exadkly  correfpond  with  the 
Germans,  as  defcribed  by  the  fame  author.  The 
Caledonians  alfo  ufed  archery,  as  all  barbaric  na* 
tions,  and  as  Tacitus  fpecially  fhews*  The 
arrows  were  pointed  with  flints,  now  oft^n  found* 
and  called  elf-ftones.  In  the  time  of  Severus, 
Dio  fays,  the  Caledonians  alfo  ufed  daggers,  as 
the  Saxons,  and  many  other  Goths.  Herodian 
mentions  their  fmall  (hields ;  and  adds  laqces  to 
their  armour.  The  laft  are  alfo  mentioned  by 
Dio,  who  fays  their  laqces  had  an  hollow  ball  of 
brafs  at  the  handle-end,  which  ferved  as  a  kind 
of  rattiest    Gildas  mentions  that  the  Piks  had  a 

•Sed  et  de  rege  Cruithniorum,  qui  Pchuviflaid  vocitabatur« 

2uemadntodiim  villus  currui  inudeDs  evaferit  prophetizavit 
militer  fan£lu;.    MS,  in  Bibl.  Reg.  lib.  I.  c  6,  omitted  b^ 
Canifius. 

'  See  Diflertatibn  annexed,  p.  70.  So  late  as  11 82,  cars 
©f  battle  were  ufed  in  Flanders-  *  Le  Comte  dc  Flandrea  y 
parut,  efcorte  de  plnfieurs  chariors  armes  en  guerre  a  la  ^^on 
des  anciens ;'  in  battle  againfi  the  French  king  11 82. 
EJJai/url^Hift  aePicaniie^  I.  311.  This  was  the  old  cuftom 
of  the  country,  the  BelgUat  cjfida  of  Virgil,  if  he  means  not 
the  Belgse  of  Britain.  Saxo,  lib,  VI1L  p.  147,  mentions  the 
car  of  Harold  Hyldetand,  about  the  year  8oo« 

s  In  Koaian  coins,  Britannia  has  9  fmall  round  ihield,  and 
long  fpear, 

^  LiU  76*  Herodotus  defcribes  bands  of  Perii^ns,  with 
gold  and  hlvcr  porogranates,  on  their  javelioi,  lib.  VIL 

kind 
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kifid  of  hooked  (pears,  with  which  they  drew  the 
Britons  down  frorii  the  battlements  of  the  wall  of 
Gallio.  Such  fpears  were  ufed  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians ;  and  Bartholin  gives  us  a  print  of  one 
found  in  Iceland.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  defcribing 
the  Gothic  princes  fays,  munjebanifir  lanceis  un^ 
catis. 

IV.  Navigation.  The  Piks  were  perp/stually 
pafling  the  friths  of  !Forth  and  Clyde  to  moleft  the 
Britons.  Their  boats  were  ufually  of  ofiers,  in- 
terwoven, and  covered  with  the  fkins  of  beafts,  as 
appears  from  Splinus,  Gildas,  and  Nennius.  Si- 
domus  ApoUinaris,  car.  7.  mentions  fuch  boats  a? 
ufed  by  the  Saxons  *.  Maitland  tejls  u§  they  zx& 
ftill  nfed  on  the  river  Spey,  in  Moray  ^  jbeing 
tound  at  both  enjds,  five  feet  loijg^  and  tjhree 
broad:  Such  were  alfo  the  boats  of  the  old  Welch 
and  Irilh.'  Tacitus  defcrij^es  navigation  as  at  a 
great  height  ambpg  the  Suiones,  or  Danes  of  his 
time.  But  the  cafe  was  different  in  Caledonia,  an 
earlier  and  more  barbaric  fettlement  of  the  Goths. 
The  Piles,  however,  would  naturally  advance  iq, 
this  fcience,  tho  i  cannot  find  that  they  ever  had 
fleets,  like  their  Scandinavian  anceftors.  In  the 
year  1726,  under  feveral  ftrata  of  earths  and  fpflils, 
was  found  in  the  bank  of  the  Carron,  a  large  boat^ 
36  feet  long,  and  4^  broad  ;  made  of  one  entire 
piece  of  oak,  and  well  polilhed,  both  within  and 
without.  From  the  number  of  ftrata,  Sir  John  Clerk, 
thought  It  an  antediluvian  boat ;  but,  that  jeft 
apart,  thefe  ftrata  certainly  fliew  it  very  old ;  and 
it  is  moft  probable  that  it  was  Pikifli,  becaufe 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Piks. 

V.  Poetry  and  Music.  With  regard  to  thefe 
the  ancients  have  hardly  left  one  hint.  Tacitus 
pientions  the  war-fong,    and   military  fhouts  of 


>  Qiiin  et  Arcmoricus  piratam  Saxona  tradhis 
Sperabat,  cui  pcUe  falum  fulcaic  Britannum 
Liidus,  et  aiTuto  gUucuoi  marefindere  lemj^o.  < 

*   A  a  4        '  the 
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the  Pik$«    The  manners  pf  the  odiev  Goths  muft 
here  be  recur^ped  tou 

Divifion  II.  Private  Mwncrs. 

I.  Birth,  Marri^^ge,  Deatii.     The  who'c 
accounts  of  private  manners  of  the  Piks  are  moft 
defeftive.    Dio  tells  us  the  Caledonians  had  their 
wives  in  common,  and  brought  up  their  children 
in  public.     Ca^far  tells  us  the  (ame  thing  of  th^ 
fouthern  Britons,  that  t^n  or  twelve  had  wives  in 
common  ;  and  chiefly  brothers  with  brothers^  and 
parents  with  children ;  but  that  the  children  be- 
longed to  him  who  firfl>  wedded    the   roothtf- 
Thefe  are  moft  fineular  and  ftriking  features   o£ 
barbaric   fociety,    hitherto  rather  rafhly  denied, 
than  illuft rated  by  fimilar  examples.    The  Ger-? 
mans,  as  Tacitus  Ihews,  had  quite  th^  contrary 
praAice ;  all   being  content  with  one  wife,  fave 
iht  rich,  who  had  feveral.  Th^y  were  palpably  in 
a  more  advanced  ftate  of  focicty,  than  cither  Piks, 
or  Belgae  of  Britain,  their  brethren.    Montefijuieu 
cbferves  it  as  a  feature  of  paftpral  fociety,  that 
men  then  have  many  wives,  or  wives  in  common, 
jlltogether  as  beails ;  but   he  gives  no  exainplesl 
Herodotus  tells  us,  expreflly,  that  the  Agathyrfi, 
a  Scythic  nation  in  Germany,  had  their  wives  in 
common  in  his  time.    Tacitus  iays  the  Germany, 
alone  rf  all  barbaric  nations,  had  not  wives  in  com- 
mon ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians 
bad  their  wives  in  common  :  and  he  tells  us  of  the 
Peukini;  that,  thro  the  promifciious  marriages  of 
their  chiefs,  they  were  difgraced  by  a  refemblance 
of  the  Sarmatse.      The  Belgae  and   Piks  feem  t6 
have  been  in  one  identic  ftate  of  fociety,  as  might 
be  expefted  from  common  Gothic  origin,  frooi 
infular  fituation,  and  from  both  fetding  about  one 
and  the  fame  period.     Notfo  barbarous  as  to  have 
ail  Vtives  in  common^  they  feem  not  however  to  haVc 

been 


been  io  civilize^  a$  the  GhBi;man$^    The  ci^om, 
hbweviir^  feems  tp  have  been  peculiar  to  the  grear> 
as  among  the  Peukini  in  Germany;  and  Solinus  de- 
fcribes  it  in  his  time  as  a  privilege  oxUy  of  the 
Fikiih  king,  to  chufe  apd  difmifs  any  woman  h6 
pleaied.     This  was  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
Cuftom»  for  the  great  would  certainly  be  the  laft 
to  abandon  fuch  licence^  There  is  indeed  every  rea* 
fon  to •belie\l5  that  Cafar judged  only  from  the  chiefs 
in  Britain,  a$  too  many  travellers  apply  the  vice? 
of  the  great  to  whole  nations.     But  of  this  cuftom 
we  have  fpoken  before.  Concerning  the  reft  of  this 
article  we  know  next  to  nothing.    From  Adom- 
oaii  it  appears  thaft  the  Piks  did  not,  in  Columba's 
i;ime,  burn  their  common  dead,  but  buried  them  K 
iPeople  of  rank  may  however  have  been  burnt. 
iVmong  the  other  Goths  it  appears  to.  me  that 
burning  the  dead  was  never  very  frequent,  but 
always  confined  to  the  chief  ranks,  being  laborious 
and  expenfive^ 

II.    Eating   and  Drinking.      Of  theft  we 
have  almoft  as  little  direft  information.      Dio  tells 
us  that  the  Caledonians  ufed  a  certain  root  which 
fupported  them  long,  without  their  fufferitig  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  fame  is  told  of  the  Scythians  "*.  Soli- 
nus fays  that  the  Piks  of  the  Hebudes  lived  on  fi(h 
and  milk ;  but  hunting  feeins  to  have  aiforded  a 
chief  food  of  the  Piks  of  Caledonia.     In  the  old 
forts,    bones  of  deer  have  been  often  dug  up. 
From  Adomnan  we  learn  that  the  Piks  ufed  glafles 
for  drinking,  as  he  defcribes  Broichan  the  Magi- 
pianufingone,     Ale,  the  drink  of  all  the  Goths, 
was  certainly  that  of  the  Piks. 

^  In  Pi£lorum  provjncia  .  . .  alios  ex  accolis  afpicit  mi- 
fellum  humantes  homunculuni,  JI.  is. 

^  So  Tacitus  expreflly»  '  Funerum  nulla  9mbitio  :  id  folum 
obfervatur  ut  corpora  clarorum  virorum  cents  Ugnis 
jpffcnaentur.^  Germ* 

'   *  Dio  lib.  76.  And  fee  Pliny,  Hit!  Nat.  XXV.  8,  for  tUc 
Vfeof  cbe  htxhifytict  and  bifpaa^  among  the  Scythx. 

III.  Houses 
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III.  Houses  AKD  QaESSf.   FromTadtus  it  is 

clj$»r  t^at  the  Cal<^aniaxi  hoofesi   of   whatever 
BMkterials  formed,  had  cocnbuftiblc  -  roof s ;  for  he 
defcribes  tliem  as  allfqioking  around,  being  (bt  on 
foe  by.  the  Caledonia03  in  their  retreat.    The  walls 
were  probably  of  turf,,  or  wood.    Adomnan  de-s 
fcribcs  that  of  tlie  Pikifc  king,  Erudi,  to  have  been 
^munitioj  or  caftle  ^   Buc  it  was  furely  of  wood ;  and 
no  rains  of  fuch  edifices  can  remain  at  the  prefent 
tioic*  The  Caledonians,  like  the  Gennan5,  were  al^ 
moft  nakecl*     Roman  writers  fometimes  mention 
them  as  naked  ;  and  if  we  faw  a  favage,  with  only  a 
deer's  fkin  thrown  over  his  flioulders,  and  the  reft 
of  his  body  bare,  we  would,   like  thefe  writers, 
call  him  naked.     For  it  appears  from  Caeiar  that 
the  BelgsB,  and  from  Tacitus  that  the  Germans,- 
wore  a  ikii^of  fome  beaft.    No  doubt  the  Romans 
&w  the  Piks  in  their  moft  naked  ftate,  for  they 
only  vifited  them  in  the  fummer,  the  feaibn  of 
war.     And  the  chiefs,  as  in  Germany,  apparently. 
w€we  a  tunic  and  breeches,  under  their  mantle. 
Gildas,  c.  15,  mentions  the  Piks  as  partly  cloathed, 
or  sn  leafl  girt  with  a  cloth  about  the  middle. 
This  was  in  the  Fifth  century.    In  the  Sixth, 
when  Columba  lived,  Adomnan  drops  no  hint  of 
drefs  or  nakednefs :   but  it  is  inferable  that  they 
were  cloathed.   The  cuftom  the  ancient  Piks  had  of 
ftaining  their  bodies  has  been  formerly  (hewn  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Gothic  nations.     The  Belgs  alfo 
retained  the  fame  cuftom,   till  the  Romans  intro- 
duced  lu:xury  and  drefs  among  them.-   But  the 
Piks  of  Northumbri^  had  it's  remains  down  to  the 
eighth  century,  as  appears  from  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Calcot,  in  787,  above  adduced.     This 
ftaining  was  done  like  the  iattooing  of  American 

"  Alio  in  tempore,  hoc  eil  in  prima  Sandi  fatigatione  itkic- 
ris  ad  regcm  Bnide-um,  cafii  contigit  ut  idem  Hex  tiaftu  elatus 
i^gio,  fuac  mimitionis^  lufierbb  agens,  in  primo'beati  advennl 
Vui  non  aperiret  portas.  iX.  14^  •      '  :  ' 

favages,^ 
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ravages,  by  pricking  the  (kin  with  a  thorn,  or 
other  {harp  ftibftance,  and  then  rubbing  in  the 
juice  of  a  plant  ^  From  Gefar  we  learn  that  the  , 
plant  ufed  among  the  Belgse  was  the  vitrum^  or 
woad  ;  which  made  them  ofa  blue  colour.  Pliny 
tells  that  this  plant  was,  in  Gaul,  called  gtajium, 
and  that  the  Britilh  matrons  in  particular  ufed  it; 
Csefar's  viirum  is  palpably  a  tranflatioh  of  this 
Gallic  word  giaftum^  or  glafs  ;  and  the  word  niuft 
have  originated  with  the  Belgse,  being  Gothic, 
and  given  to  amber  by  the  German  Goths,  as  we 
learn  from  the  fame  Pliny,  This  tattooing  as  a 
terrible  ornament/  the  Piks  did,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  various  figures.    So  Claudian  ; 

Venit  et  extremis  legio  praetenta  Britannis, 
Quae  Scoto  dat  froena  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
Perlegit  exanimes  Pifto  morientc  figuras. 

De  Billo  Giitco. 

Befides  this  tattooing,  the  (avages  of  North  Ame- 
rica often  paint  their  faces  red,  or  fome  other 
colour.  This  they  vary  as  occafion  demands ; 
one  colour  denoting  mourning,  another  joy,  &c. 
But  whether  this  cuftom  was  known  to  the  Piks, 
or  not,  cannot  be  now  determined.  The  favages 
of  North  America,  tho  the  cold  be  certainly,  at 
lead,  equal  to  any  ever  felt  anciently  in  North 
Britain,  go  moftly  quite  naked;  tho  fome  wrap  a 
Jkin  about  theni  in  winter,  as  ihe  Piks  no  doubt 
alfo  ufed.  .  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  Neuri,  a 
Scythic  nation,  Who  were  in  winter  turned  into 
wolves  :  Pelloutier  ingenioufly  explains  this,  that 
in  winter  they  gloathed  thfmfelves  in  the  ikins  of 
wolves. 

IV.  Occupations.  The  chief  occupation  of  a 
favage  is  to  procure  food  and  drefs  :  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  civilized  fociety  is  the  fame,  to  procure 
money  to  buy  food  iind  luxuries.  As  Solinus  tells 
that  {he  Hebudian  Piks  liyed  on  fifh  and.  milk. 


viridem  diftingiiit  glarea  mufGun^ 


KoU  Caledvniis  talis  pi^iira  BritaoQis.  Aa^m*  in  Mefilla. 

fiihing 
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fiihing  and  pafturage  mufi:  have  been  their  main 
(Ociiupation?.  The  other  Piks  added  hunting  :  and 
in  time  agriculture. 

V.  Arts  amd  Sciences*  Tht  houfes  of  the 
Piks  were  certainly  only  built  with  wood,  or 
watdes>  and  mud ;  as  among  the  Gauls^  and  the 
Cefmans*  But  from  the  ancient  writers  who  men- 
fton  die  Piks,  we  can  only  learn  that  they  could 
ikiake  weapons  of  war ;  which  were  certainiy  of 
bnif9>  ds  were  thofe  of  ail  other  early  nations ;  and 
wau:  chariqrs,  in  which  brafs  was  no  doubt  ufed 
in  thofe  pans  now  made  of  iron.  Qf  the  Sciences 
of  the  Piks  we  find  no  vcftigc :  and  whiie  in  South 
Britain  oniQ  or  two  learned  men  arofe,  we  have 
every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Piks  did  not  even 
know  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  that  their  churchmen, 
and  men  of  l.eitters,  were  all  Irilh  and  Welch,  down 
to  the  Twelfth  century.  This  proceeded  from  the 
fupreme  contempt,  which  the  barbaric  Goths,  as 
a  wife  people,  had  for  that  jumble  of  madnefs,  and 
fanflity,  called  learrxing  in  the  dark  ages. 
•  VI.  Amusements.  Of  chefe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pedted,  we  find  no  account  in  thofe  ancient  a^thon, 
who  mention  the  Tiks.        '  ' 


§  II.  Defcripthn  of  Pikijh  tnanners,  41  be^ng  thofe 
common  to  other  Gothic  nations. 

This  theme  is  very  extenfive,  and  can  diereforc 
be  hepd^only^Kghdy  flccfched* 

Divifionl; . Public  Manners. 

!•  Government,  It  is  how-4«uv€r&Ily  knowq 
^hat  the  government  of  the  early  Goths,  was 
generally  a  Democratic  Monarchy.  .Herodotus 
defcribes  the  early  Scythians  as  havmg  kings :  and 

'      '  from 
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from  Tacitus  we  learn,  that  the  Gemwis  had 
them*    But  thefe  kings  were  merely  ^s  Iiidian 
chiefs ;  men,   who  from  fuperior  merit  had  ac-f 
quired  influence,  and  which  influence  remained  ta 
their  defcendents  and  relations,  from  a  natural 
veneration  of  the  people  for  the  fuperioricy  which 
had  eftabliihed  it,  and  a  hope  of  finding  it  cQn-> 
tinued  in  the  fame  prc^eny.     The  exan»ple  of 
Iceland  may  fatisfy  us,  that  the  barbaric  Goths 
were  not  incapable  even  of  a  regular  repuUic^ 
cilabU(hed  upon  wife  laws.    But  in  this  repubU(; 
tiches  had  fuch  natural  influence,  that,  if  a  ms^n  be-r 
came  very  rich,  the  laws,  pafled  in  the  General  Af-, 
iembly,  in  which  even  all  the  peafants  appeared^^ 
were  not  held  ratified,   if  fuch  a  man  wisre  abfentf^ 
Some  man  of  thisdeicription,  adding  great  talents^ 
art,  and  courage  to  his  wealth,  would  have  ifi 
tithe  cothe  to  be  king.     For  in  fuch  fociety  riche^^ 
and  power  are  the  fame;    and  nobility  always 
originates  in  wealth.    But  how  does  wodth  orir 
gmate  in  fuch  fociety  ?    Certainly  by  chance*    Fof 
a  man  of  the  greateft  talents,  or  courage,  may 
make  many  inroads  and  expeditions  without  fucV 
cefs ;  while  another,  by  one  lucky,  hit,  oiay  acr 
quire  vaft  riches :  and  a  man  without  capacity 
may  find  a  tr^afure,  or  be  fole  heir  of  raapy  re- 
tations^     This  Republic  of  Iceland  highly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  as  we  have  all  \x,% 
Laws,  Conftitution,  and  Hiftory,  in  far  higher 
pcrfe&ion  than  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome.   It  pre* 
fents  a  picture  of  the  progrefs  of  barbaric  fociety, 
prior  to  the  year  looo,  when  it  became  Chriftian, 
and  letters  were  introduced.     A  progrefs  of  nine 
centuries,  uninfluenced  by  foreign  manners,  had 
taken  place  between  the  ftate  of  the  Germans,i 
given  by  TacituSj  and  that  of  Iceland.  But  it  muit 
be  remembered  tliat  Tacitus  tells,  the  Suiones,  or 
Danes,  had  wealth ;  and  were  £i:om  fituatipn  n;or^ 
advanced  in  Society  than  the  Germans,  evea  in  his 
time.      They  obeyed  a  king  with  greater,  and  % 

more 
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more  fixt  power  :  bi^t  there  is  no  room  to  think 
the  royalty  was  hereditary,  elfe  Tacitus  would  not 
have  omitted  fo  ftrange  a  peculiarity,  while  aK 
the  Germans  eledVed  their  monarchs,  as  he  tells, 
from  the  nobility  of  their  race.     From  a  perfedb 
iimilarity  of  fituation  the  Pikiih  monarchy  ori- 
ginated in  the  Hebud  lies;  while  Caledonia  was 
divided  into  democratic  ftates.    Caefar  inftrufts  us, 
that  the  Gallic  ftates  were  moftly  de^iocratic ;  and 
that  the  few  kings  were  chiefly  ufurpcrs.    Tacitus 
mentions  no  pure  democracies  in  Gernuny ;  and 
the  Gauls  were,  from  Grecian  and  Roman  inter* 
courfe,  more  advanced  in  fociety  than  the  Ger- 
mans.   Like  the  Greeks  they  had  paft  from  petty 
kingdoms,  known  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  re- 
publics;   while  the    Germans  were  ftill  in  their 
heroic  age.     The  Piks,  during  the  Roman  period 
of  our  h5lory,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  re- 
mote fituation,  refembling  that  of  the  Germans, 
had  alfo  the  German  government.     Tacitus  men- 
tions no  kings  in  Caledonia.     Dio,  a  (ufpicious 
authority,  names  one  Argentocoxus,  and  tells  a 
pretty  tale  about  him.     It  is  indeed  mere  matter 
of  curiofity  to  enquire  whether  the  Caledonian 
ftates  had  their  petty  kings,  or  not.     Such  kings 
were  mere  chiefs,  or  firil  riiagiftrates ;  and  with 
no  power  over  the  people,  fave  what  the   people 
pleafed  to  allow.     It  has  been  agitated,  whether 
monarchy,  ot  democracy,   be  the  moft  ancient 
form  of  government ;  but  the  faft  is,  that  the  moft 
ancient  monarchies  were  really  democracies.     We 
are  certain  from  Tacitus  and  Dio,  that  the  Cale- 
donian ftates  were  democratic ;  and  if  writers  would 
candidly  examine  the  fubjeft,  they  would  fee  that 
in  early  fociety  monarchy  itfelf  is  always  demo- 
cratic.    In  the  Hebud  iles  alone,  as  among  their 
fellow   ilanders,  the  Suiones,  a  remarkable  and 
real  monarchy  was   eftablifhed,    which   in  time 
fpred  over  Caledonia.     The  coincidence  of  both 
ihefe  monarchies   being    in  a  clufter  of  iles  is 

curious. 
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curious.      Divide  et  intpera  was    here    dane  by 
nature. 

IL  Religion.      The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Goths  has  been  lately  explained  by  fo  many  wri- 
ters, th^t  i  need  not  enter  fo  vaft  a  field.     Suffice 
it  to  obferve, » that  the  mythology  of  a  barbaric 
people  muft  be  foil  of  confufion,  while  even  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  fo.     Odin  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  God  beft  known  to  us,  as  he  is  moft 
celebrated  by  the  Scandinavian  fcalds :  btit  Tuifco 
was  in  the  time  of  Tacitds  the  chief  god  of  the 
Germans ;  and  Irmenful  was  in  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne^ he  of  the  Saxons.     In  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,   the  chief  confufion  rifes  from  this, 
that  Thor,  beyond  doubt  the  Jupiter,  or  chief 
god,  is  fometimes  called  father  of  Odin,  fometimes 
fonofOdin.  TheEddasofSsemund,  andofSnorro, 
alfo  pdpably  imply  two  Odins ;  and  the  Scandina- 
vian antiquaries  aflertan  elder,  and  a  later.  If  i  may 
humbly  offer  an  opinion,  after  fo  many  men' of  redl 
and  profound  learning,  a  fimilarity  of  names  feems 
in  traditional  times  fo  liable  to  errors  of  this  fptt, 
to  have  confounded  Odin,  the   god  of  war  with 
Godin,  a  name  for  the  Supreme  Being ;  whence  our 
word  God,  and  originating  from  god,  good.    For 
k  is  clear  from  the  Eddas,  that  the  Scandinavians^ 
as  mahy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  admitted  a 
Grand  Creator  and  Preferver,  to  whom  thefe  gods. 
were  but  as  fervants.     When  they  became  Chrif- 
tians,  they  naturally  retained  this  name  for  that 
Great  Being.     This  theory  might  be  fupported 
by  arguments  very  valid,  but  this  is  not  the  place. 
And  i  Ihall  elofe  this  argument,  with  only  admo- 
niihing  the  reader  to  beware  of  that  grand  error  of 
the  Scandinavian  antiquaries,  fo  unerring  in  other 
matters,  namely  their  fuppbfing  Odin  and  his  Af» 
to  be  real  perfons,  who  led  their  people  from  Afia, 
70  years  before  Chrift ;  whereas  they  belong  wholly 
to  Mythology,  and  not  in  the  lead  to  hiftory. 
Snorro  Stqrlalon,  a  writer'  of  the  Thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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turjTi  is  the  grand  fourcc  of  this  delufion;  by 

mentioning  in  his  Edda'  that  Odin  fled  from 

Fompey  :  and  the  veneration  paid  to  Snorro  main" 

tains  this  puerile,  fable,  tho  it  be  a  ^  mere  romantic 

£ftion,    fimilar  to  that  of  Scota,    daughter  of 

Pharaoh,  the   Britifh  Brutus,  &c.  Snorro  could 

only  find  this  tale  in  a  Saga,  written-  ^y  fome  ig* 

nccant  romancer,  who  had  heard  of  Pompey  the 

Great,  and  (6  brought  him  in  as  he  would  have 

done  Alexander  the  Gbreat,  Judas  Maccabsus^King 

Arthur,  or  Charlemagne.    For  where  elfe  could 

Snorro  find  this,  fave  by  fpecial  rruelation  ?  It  is 

(hewn  in  the  Diflertation  annexed,  that  the  prot 

grefs  of  the  Scythians^  or  Gaths»  into  Scandinavia, 

was  compleated,  at  lead  coo  years  before  Chrift« 

Nor  did  they  even  come  out  of  it  again,  fave  into 

Britain,  Denmark,  Rufiia,  Iceland,  and  Normandy. 

And  it  is  demonftrable  from  all  the  ancient  writers, 

from  Herodotus,  down  to  Csefar,  Tacitus,  and 

Ptolemy,  that  this  pretended  expedition  of  Odin 

is  a  mere  fable,  founded  on  the  allegory  that  Odin, 

the  God  of  War,  led  the  Goths  into  Scandinavia, 

that  is,  they  opened  their  path  by  the  fword. 

III.  War.  The  peculiar  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  Piks,  unknown  to  the  other  Bri- 
tons, marks  them  as  Goths,  and  as  Scandinavian 
Goths,  the  molt  warlike  of  men-  Northern  cli- 
mates produce  iron  men.  The  mountains  of 
Scandinavia,  and  of  Scotland,  were  the  natural 
fojl  of  fuch  a  race. 

An  iron  race  the  mountain-clifFs  maintain, 
.  Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain. 
What  wonder  if,  to  patient  valour  trajn^d. 
They  guard  with  fpirit   what  by  Itrength    they 

gained  ? 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  fee. 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawlefs  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Infult  tlic  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 

Gray# 

f  Apod  Torf.  Scr.  Reg  Dan     In  his  hiftory  Snorro  dates 
Oilin  io  the  time  of  the  Romaa  emperors. 
I  ,  *      This 
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This  adi^trable  defcriptidn  applies  fb  well  to  the 
Piks  in  particular^    that  one  would  imagine  it 
drawn  from  their  invincible  fpirit^  and  conftant 
incurfions  into  the  fduthem  plams;    If  our  High- 
jianders  be  in  (aGt^  as  Tpme  aflerty  more  warlike 
than  their  Irifh  anceflors,  their  mountainous  iitua- 
tion  mu^  be  one  chief  caufe,  as  the  great  mixture 
of  Qoths  an^ong  them  i$  another.    But  hid  the 
Romans  found  Celts  in  Cal^onia,    they  w6ul(i 
bave  totally  vanquilhed  them  at  Once,    with  a 
iingle  kgion,  as  they  did  Celtic  Gaul;  and,  as 
Tiicstus  fays^  they  coukl  have  done  Ireland.    The 
,toonqueft  of  the  Celts,  fouth  of  Forth  arid  Clyde; 
was  fo  eafy  that  Tacitus  gives  nd  hint  of  it,  but 
pafjies  it  ^s  a  thifig  of  courfe :  dnd  in  another^ 
plac^  fays,    that  Agricola  difcovered  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  Galloway,  and  went  and  planted  ca^es 
,ampng<them.     But  when  the  Caledonians  appear 
in  Roman  hiftof  yi^  it  4s  to  open  a  new  fcene  ;  and 
to  give  a  fample  of  fuch  people  as  were  to  over- 
/turn  the  Roman  empire,  a  fpecimen  of  the  Oflro- 
Goths,  and  Weftro-Goths  on  the  Euxine,  and  of 
Xhe  Northern  Germans.    Wtiuld  that,  for  the  fake 
of  civilization,  the  Piks  had  been  fiibdued  !  Yet 
their  defiance,  for.  three  hundred  years,  to  all  the 
ix>wer  of  Rome,  is,  certainly  a  firiking  fpeftacle 
in  hiflory.  .  That  their  country  was  not  fubjedt  td 
kcwne,  is  116  compliment  to  it ;    but  that  the 
Romans  £6  repeatedly  attempted  the  conqueft, 
.and  not  only  failed,  but  were  fdrced  to  build  many 
ramparts  and  walls  in  their  own  defence,  gives  us 
a  furprizing  idea  of  the  Warlike  fpirit  of  thefe 
faorthern  Goths,  to  whQm,  as  their  fouchern  bre-^ 
thren  faid,  *  the  gods  tliemfelves  were  not  equal  p.* 

p  Caefar,  IV.  7. — The  weapons  at)d  battles  of  tKe  Gothic 
pat  ions,,  are  perfectly  knowri.  Their  enfigris  were  at  fii  ft 
head^  of  boars^  wolves,  bulls,  and  other  bedfts.  But  Arhan, 
tH  TaStic,  defcribes  the  Scythic  enfigos  of  his  time  as  dragons 
*  made  of  cloth,  andliiffingin  the  wind.  The  Scotifli  banner,' 
1138.  was  a  dragon.  Dalrymple'f  Actials,  p.  75^  from  i£l- 
dff d  de  Bello  (landaxdi* 
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When  we  fee  the  ftate  of  war  among  the  northern 
Goths  in  particular,  this  myftery  vanifhes.  Utter 
contempt  of  death,  joined  with  vaft  ftrength  d( 
body  and  mind,  neceffarily  infured  to  them  de- 
fence and  conqucft.  But  why  enter  upon  fo  trite 
a  theme,  as  the  fpirit  or  manner  of  Gothic  war  ? 
Why  defcribe  the  hall  of  Odin,  and  the  eternal 
'  luxuries  of  thofe  llain  in  battle  ?  Why  paint  the 
martial  terrors,  thundering  around  a  people  who 
compared  the  delights  6f  a  conflift  to  thofe  of  love, 
and  who  died  laughing  ? 

IV,  Navigation.  As  we  meet  with  no  diftant 
maritime  expeditions  of  the  Piks,  it  is  needlefs  to 
enlarge  on  this  head.  It  has  already  been  flbewn 
that  the  Scandinavian  anceftors  arid  brethren  of 
the  Piks  were  fo  ikilful  in  navigation,  as  to  have 
regular  fleets  in  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

V.  Poetry  and  Music.    The  Gothic  Poetry 
forms  one  of  the  moft  fingular  features  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  human  manners-     It's  familiar  and  conffcant 
tife  is  fo  remote  from  modern  ideas,  nay  from  the 
practice  of  any  barbaric  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  it  feems  to  us  almoft  incredible.     Yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  to  te  taught  the  compa- 
fition  of  verfe,  and  the  ufe  of  arms,  formed  the 
whole  Gothic  education.     Verfe  was  in  fuch  fami- 
liar ufe  among  the  Goths,  that  it  was^common  to 
accoft  a  ftrjtnger  in  verfe,  who  at  once-  anfwered 
in  the  fame  *!.     The  Scalds  were  only  men  more 
diftinguifhcd  for  this  talent ;  and  who,   from  fu- 
periority  in  it,   were  led  efpecially  to  pra<9:ife  ir. 
But,  even  to  underftand  their  Veifes,  it  was  requi- 
fite  to  have  ftudied  poetry  much  ;  for  their  meta*-. 
phors  are  fo  violent  and  remote,  and  the  conjftnic- 
tion  fo  entirely  changed,  that  a  poem  was  required 
to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  often  revolved, 
before   it  could  be  thoroiv  underftood  '4     As  a 


*     -^  Sag?.?,  and  Northern  Writers,  fajjm* 

fpecimen 
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fpecimen  of  the  figures,  gold  is  called  thedragcwi's 
bed,  the  tears  of  Freya ;  poetry,  the  prdent^  or 
the  drink,  of  Odin ;  a  combat,  the  bath  of  blood  j 
the  hail  of  Odin,  the  ihock  of  bucklers;  the  fea, 
the  field  of  pirates;  a  ^(hip, . the  horfe  of  the 
waves,  &€.  &c.  &c. ,  Hardly  any  idea  was  expreft 
in  fimple  and  direft  terms.  Hence  the  obfciwity 
is, prodigious :  and  to  explain  one  ode  of  the  Edda 
of  Sasmund,  Eric  Hallferi,  an  Iflandic  poet  of  laft 
century,  employed  ten  years,  and  was  forced,  after 
all,  to  give  it  up '  in  defpair  ^  This,  to  be  fur^i 
is  an  unique  inftance,  as  that  ode  is  the  moft  obr 
(cure  remain  of  northern  antiquity.  Nor  does  this 
darknefs  arife  from  the  metaphors  only,  but  from 
the  conftrudtion,  which  is  fo  perverted,  that  the 
tnoft  perverted  part  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet 
feems  plain  Englifli  to  it. 

Hence  it  required  fuperior underftanding  and  fkill 
to  develope  this  poetry.  But  it  may  naturally  be 
cpncluded,  that  the  more  ancient  the  Gothic  poetry 
is,  it  will  be  the  more  fimple.  The  Death  Song  of 
Regnar  Lx)gbrog,  who  was  king  of  Denmark, 
about  82a>  is  an  ancient  remain  of  Scandina- 
vian poetry ; .  and,  tho  not  fo  perplexed  as  many 
later  pieces,  it  has  neverthelefs  very  remote 
figures,  as  a  battle  is  called  the  ocean  of  wounds. 
In  flibrt,  fimplicity  feems  to  have  been  (hunned  as  a 
matter  of  eafe :  and  the  more  art,  labour,  and 
iuch  fealdic  fcience  as  then  prevailed,  that  were 
employed,  fo  much  higher  was  the  praife.  Thus 
we  fee  that  even  barbaric  fociety  is  capable  of  falfe 
tafte,  and  falfe  refinement,  in  poetry.  The 
Goths  were  too  ingenious ;  and  facrificed  the  de- 
licious poetry  of  the  heart  to  that  refined  arc,  and 
remqte  fenfe,  which  only  employ  the  head ;  and 
employ  che  head  in  vain,  ifor  nothing  can  be 
more  foolilh,  than  for  a  man  to  ufe  much  tirgeand 
labour  to  wrap  a  thought  in  obfcurity,  only  in  or- 

...     , 

f  Edda  Sscmiindi,   Hafniae  1787,  4to  Tom.  it 
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Atf  that  another  may  ufe  tpuch  time  and  labour  to 
develope  it ;  while  the  foimery  by  (peaking  plain 
at  once,  might  hare  iaved  the  whofe  toil, 
and  have  attained  iax  fopericnr  praiTe*  This  vm- 
happy  tafte  for  senigmas  pcrrades  much  of  the 
Gothic  poetry^  and  only  ferves  now  to  excite  our 
wonder  at  feeing  extreme  ingenuity,  andfalferc-^ 
finement,  in  barbaric  fociety.  In  other  W« 
baric  poetry,  perfedt  fimplicity  is  fure  to  be 
found ;  but  in  the  Gothic  the  c^fe  totally  dif* 
isrs ;  and  the  very  fludy  of  th^  ancient  Scan^ 
dinavian  poetry,  is  to  this  day  a  pecpliar  and 
real  fcience  by  itfelf ;  requiring  as  mudb,  nay  meM, 
&ill  in  it's  mythology;  kinds  of  verfe,  which 
amount  to  at  \t^  thiee  times  the  number  ever 
known  to  the  Greeks,  or  Ron^s;  mets^phors^ 
phrafeology,  &c.  than  is  necefiary  to  the  perfedl 
Inowlege  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry.  A 
phenomenon  altogether  aitonifliing;  and  which 
fets  all  theory  of  human  manners  at  defiance !  The 
Celtic  poetry  is  quite  different ;  having  no  mytho^ 
togy  at  all,  and  only  fuch  few  metaphprs  and  per* 
verfions,  as  are  found  in  all  rude  poetry,  ais  m  tlie 
Laplandic  and  lipidiian  Heroic  and  A^iatorv 
Ballads. 

The  Gothic  poems  were  all  fliort,  as  ccmimoa 
fenfe  dictates  muft  be  the  cafe  in  aU  traditional 
poetry.  The  ft  dry  of  Homer  *s  poetry  bebg  pre- 
ferv'ed  by  tradition,  for  three  centuries,  is  quite 
fabulous ;  for  he  wrote  about  four  hundred  years 
afterletters  were  ufed,  both  in  Greece  and  Afia.  The 
De^th  Song  bf  RegnarLodbrog  is  amongthelongeft 
pieces  of  Gothic  poetry  fuppofed  to  be  traditiofb- 
ally  pfeferved  j  and  it  extends  to  but  Twenty- 
nine  o€tave  ftanzes,  of  ihort  lines.  Offian,  and 
Epic  poems  J  pi-eferved  by  tradkion,  are  ideas 
which  could  not  hstve  occurred  but  to  a  Celtic 
underftanding.  The  Idhgefft  kind  6f  poeni,^ 
known  to    the    Goths,     wa^   t^at    called    the 
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Dr^a^i  which  to  rdieve  the  nJertiQry  had  ^1? 
ways  a  burden :  and  it  ilvas  a  very  long  Drapa, 
which  had  Thirty  oftave  ftanzas,  qf  thefe  very 
flioft  lines,  fo  ufual,  and  fo  difagreable  in  Gothic 
poetry,  cohfifting  of  but  three,  four  0r  five  fylla- 
bks  each.  A  piecJe  of  this  foft,  would  not  qf 
courfe  cQfitaifi  more  >*ords  than  fixty,  or  ei^btv 
lines  of  Homer,  The  i^A^c^^r  was  a  fhorter  kind, 
without  biirden.  The  Mals^  Liqths^  and  Sijfidasy 
x£  the  Edda  of  Saepiiindj  the  earlieft  repofitory  of 
Scafidinaviari  poetry,  beinjg  collefted  about  the 
,ycar  mo,  never  exceed  fifty  (hoft  ftanzas,  of 
verjl'  ftort  lines  :  and  it  is  fufpe<9:ed  by  fome  Scan- 
dinavian antiquaries,  that  a  few  of  them  are  of  his 
:own  compofure*  Riitie  is  unknown  to  the  early 
Northei^n.  poetry ;  and  feemls  never  to  have  been 
\4fed.till  after  the  Scandinavians  were  Chrifltians,'in 
the  Eleventh  century,  and  began  to  iitxitate  the 
rriming  I^atin  verfes  of  the  monks,  the  real  invent 
tors  6f  rimc^ 

The  Celtic  poetry,  as  that  of  a  weak  and  de* 

fpirited  people  might  be  expeded  to  be,  is  almoft 

wholly  melancholic  in  a  fupreme  degree.     All  tlie 

mock  Oflian  is  full  of  deaths,  mifery,  and  mad- 

nek.    The  Gothic  poetry  is  the  exad:  reverfe  6f 

this^  being  replete  with  that  warm  alecrity  of 

mind,  cheerful  courage^  and  quick  wifdom,  which 

attend  fi^perior  talents.     Death,  which  is   fuch  a 

.  whining  and  dreaidful  affair  in  Celtic  poetry,  is  in 

the  Gqthic  a  matter  of  laughter.    It  was  a  cuftom 

of  the  Grothic  warriors,  to  fing  their  own  death 

.fong.    So  did  Regnar  Lodbrog ;  fo  did  alfo  king 

Bodvar;  and  nj^ny  others,  noted  in  northern  ftory. 

We  have  a  moft  remarkable  coirefponditig  inftance 

in  Procopius,  who  wrbte  about  the  ye^r  560.     He 

.  attended  Belifariusinhis  expeditionagainftGilimer, 

king  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa,  533  i  and  tells  us, 

<  See  an  account  of  t1)e  Drapa,  in  Guniau£*s  Saga,  p.  i, 
15,  iij.    OftheFloker,  ib.  113. 
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that  Gilimer  being  defeated,  and  blocked  i^p  in 
the  mountain  Pappua,  he  compofed  a  fong  on 
his  own  misfortunes,  which  he  fung  to  the  harp: 
Soon  after  he  was  forced  to  yield  himfelf ;  and 
Procopius  informs  \is,  that  he  laughed  muchi 
when  he  came  before  Belifarius,  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  tho  the  ftep  was  to  him  worfe  than  death, 
had  he  not  apparently  hoped  that  he  might  thereby 
intercede  for  hi^  people. 

The  Pikiih  poetry,  no  doubt,  confiftcd,  like  that 
of  the  other  Goths,  altogether  in  ballads,  or  fongs 
upon  the  fubjedts  of  my  thology ,  hiftory,  genealogy, 
moral  advices,  panegyrics  of  heroes^  dnd  love. 
In  particular  Heroic  Ballads,  and  Love  Ballads^ 
are  the  earlieft  poetry  of  all  nations*  The  Lap- 
landers celebrate  old  chiefs,  as  well  as  their  mif- 
treffes ;  but  we  have  no  fpecimen  of  the  former, 
tho  the  5pe(9:ator  has  made  the  later  well  known. 
Even  in  the  c5nfined  circle  of  the  Ferroe  lies,  the 
Gothic  inhabitants  have  their  fongs  on  celebrated 
champions  ".  And  that  this  cuftom  was  moft  an- 
cient among  the  Germatn  Goths  appears  from  Taci- 
tus, who  tells  us  of  the  great  Arminius,  caniturque 
adhuc  apud  barbafas  gentes^  i  he  is  yet  fung  by  the 
barbarous  nations.*  Eginhart  tells  us,  that  Charle- 
magne ^  -wrote,  apd  committed  to  memory  the 
barbarous  and  moft  ancient  fongs;  in  w^hich  the 
a£ts  and  wars  of  former  kings  were  celebrated;* 
;Affer  tells  us  the  fame  of  Alfred.  Jcwnandes  fays, 
the  funeral  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  was 
tantibus  honor  a  turn  ^^  'honowtcdi  \v'it\\  fongs.*'  Of 
hiftoric  and  genealogic  fong^  i  have  treated  above. 
Of  moral  fongs  we  liaive  fin^  eScamples  in  the 
Haavamaly  and  other  pieces  of  Sifemund's  Edda. 
Love  ditties  form  another  fpecies  of  early  poetry, 
known,  like  the  Heroic,  to  all  barbaric  nations. 
Some  of  the  old  Scandinavian,  i  am  informed,  are 

*»  X)pbes-s   account  of  the  Ferroe  Ifles,  p.  273.  Torfaeus  de 

rebii*  geflis  Ferraeenfiuro,  pajpm*       - 

exquifitely 
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exquifitely  tender ;  and  tho  few  have  been  pub- 
liftied,  yet  .good  exaniples  appear  in  the  Sagas. ' 
Take  thefe  tranflations  of  two  ftanzas  ^. 

*  Virgin  of  the  beautiful  face,  learn  my  verfes. 
If  you  remember  them,  they  will  deceive  your 
languid  hours,  when  your  lover  is  distant ;  and 
the  youth  of  your  heart  will  appear  iij  your  me- 
mory:' 

^  We  flood  together  upon  the  green  grafs,  when 
the  damfel,  with  beauteous  locks,  and  Iweet. coun- 
tenance, embracing  me  with  her  arms,  weeped 
bitterly;  and,  ^yith  linnen  whiter  than  mow,  wiped 
the  thick-falling  tears  from  her  radiant  eyes.' 

The  Scandinavians  had  alfo  ludicrous  and 
fatyric  poetry ;  of  which  good  fpecimens  may  be 
found  in  the  Edda  of  Saemund,  as  the  £gis-drecka\ 
or  Fpaft  of  iEger  at  which  Lbk  appears,  and 
fells  411  the  gods  and  goddeffes  prefent  their  faults ; 
and  otljer  pieces  fimilar. 

Of  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  Mufic  we  knpw 
little.     In  battle  the  horn  was  chiefly  ufed,  as  in 
Scotland,  down  to  the  Fourteenth  century.     The 
Jiarp  was  a  Gothic  inftrument,  firft  invented  in  Afia,  ^ 
and  pajSing  with  the  Goths  to  the  extremities  of 
Europe,  and  into  the  Celtic  countries.     The  an- 
cient Irilh  harp  was  fmall,  like  the  Gothic.     The 
bag-pipe,    fo    foolilhly   thought   a   peculiar  old 
Highland  inftrument,  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  we  know  from  many  marbles,  coins, 
&c.   and  Roman  authors.     From  Procopius  we 
learn,  that  in  the  fixth  century  it  was  the  inftru- 
ment of  war  among  the  Roman  infantry,  as  the 
trumpet  w^§  among  the  horfe ''.    Hence  there  is 

little 

^  From  Gunlaug's  Saga. 

"^  Lib.  II,  c.  22,  he  defcribcs  the  bagpipe  as  i«ft;^if  rr, 
««<  iv\w  vvipciyoti  xiTTou,  *  made  of  leather,  and  thin  wood/ 
Nero  ufed  to  perform  on  the  bagpipe^  and  ther^  is  a  coin  of 
his  witfi  that  inftrument  on  the  reverfe  :  Sc^  Sueton.  in 
Nerone.  c.  14.  and  VofEi  Lexicon  Etym.  in  voce  Utricuiarims ; 
where  he  bbfervcs  that  Varro  dalls  it  Pythaula  j   and  above 

B.b  4  all 
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little  doubt  began  its  warlike  lafe  in  Brimlft  and  hk 
9?hcr  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Romatw. 


pivffion  11.  Private  T^tatmeru 


I.  Birth,  Marriage,  Death.     Among  the 

Gqths,  children  were  dipped  in  a  llfeam,  6r  kke^ 

Toon  after  the  birtb ;  and  a  name  was  given  theni^ 

This  was  cojifidered  as  an  holy  office,    for  all 

waters  were  held  facred.     Expofition  of  childrea 

was  cruelly  allowed,  as  among  the  early  Gfecks^ 

and  Romans.     If  the  father  defired  that  thd  child 

Ihould  be  preferved,  he  took  it  in  his  arms,  or  put 

it  on  his  knee.    Expofition,  tho  always  very  rare, 

continyed  lawful  in  Scandinavia  till  io?4*.     Men. 

of  eminent  fcience  often  educated  children  gratis, 

from  infancy  to  manhood. 

In  marriage  i  cannot  difcover  a  fhadow  of  any 
facred  ceremony  among  th^  Goths  y.  The  bride- 
groom prefcnted  a  prefent  to  the  damfel's  fether, 
or  guardiap;  which  has  been  ftrangely  inter- 
preted by  fuperficial  theorifts,  as  if  he  bought  his 
bride.  It  was  a  mere  token  of  refoedt,  uiual  on 
this  occafion  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  and 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  German  Goths  gave  and 

all  Blanchini  de  tribbs  generibus  mudcx  vcterutti  oi^nic«, 
Romae,  1742,  j^tQj,  Tbe  bagpipe  is  (tilllaixMliar  among  the 
Greek,  and  Italian  UlepijBrds.  Id  S^tland  and  Ireland  it 
leetnB  quite  modern,  for  GiralduB  Cambrcniis,  tho  fo  full  on 
the  muiic  of  thefe  countries^  does  not  ipnention  it.  See  his 
'/of.  HiS. 

^  See  a  long  and  curious  memoir  Be  txpofitiont  infantum  at  the 
end  of  Guniaug's  Saga. 

r  Judge  Blackftone  obferves  in  his  Commentarief,  Vd.  1. 
that  marriage  was  totally  a  civil  coritrad,  till  Pope  Inno-* 
cent  III.  about  the  year  laio^  ordained  it's  celebration  in  tho 
.  church.  ,.         /     ~ 

'  took 
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took  prefentfe  upon  many  occafiohs.  Women  were 
Jield  in  fuch  adoration  among  the  Goths,  that  to 
haVc  bought  a  wife  would  have  ruined  the  richeft 
of  them.  The  bride  alfo  gave  a  prefent  to  the 
hiilband.  The  parties  and  friends  being  met,  the 
fether  foknjnly  delivered  the  bride  to  the  bride- 
groom, tvith  a  form  qf  words.  After  which  the 
marridge  feaft>  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremony, . 
ioUowed. 

Bodies  of  common  people,  and  of  enemies, 
were  buried ;  thofe  of  chiefs  burnt,  if  opportu- 
nity fervcd ;  if  not,  they  were  buried.  NA/hen 
burnt,  the  afhes  were  put  in  earthen  urns,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  a  barrow  of 
earth,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  was  thrown  up. 
That  of  a  beloved  .  king  was  fomctimes  like  a 
Uttle  hill. 

II.    Eating  and   Drinking.      Pork  was   a 
favourite  food  of  the  Scandinavians  j  and  boars* 
flcfti  the  main  article  of  Odin's  Feaft.     In  Iceland, 
when  firft  planted,  herds  of  fwiae,,and  of  Iheep, 
are  often  mentioned^.     Horfe  flcfli  was  ufed  in 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when  it  was  forbid  by  the  Chriftian  miffionaries, 
A  curious  relidt  of  the  old  Scythian  manners  dc- 
fcribed  by  Herodotus!    The  chief  drink  of  the 
Goths  was  ale.     Wine  and  meed  were  occafionally 
ufed.    They  drank  out  of  horns,  as  the  ancient 
ThVaciaiis  and  other  Scythians.     I  have  feen  a 
Scandina/vian  drinking-horn,  carved,  painted,  and 
adorned  with  filver ;  with  a.  whiftle  made  of  bone 
atthe.fmall  end,  in  order  to  call  fervants.    Casfar, 
defcribes  fuch  horns  as  ufed  by  the  Germans. 

III.  Houses  and  Drbss,  The  hqufes  of  the 
common  people  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
were  at  firft  wooden;  and  continued  fo  till  within 
thefe  two  centuries.    Among  the  Goths,  the  houfes 

*  Iflandi  Landriama.  The  Chriftianiry  of  the  dark  ages 
ihduced  an  horror  for  fwinc's  flefli,  as  the  gofpei  reprefents  the 
ievlh  entering  into  the  fwine* 

'  »  of 
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of  the  kings,  and  great  men,  were  alfo  of  wood  : 
confifting  of  many  apartments  on  a  floor,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wooden  palifade,  forming  within 
a  Curtis  J  or  court.  The  womcns'  apartment  was 
fcparate  from  the  reft,  and  often  fortified  with 
another  ditch,  and  palifade,  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  off  in  thefe  barbarous  times '.  The  eating 
jQom,  or  hall^  was  the  chief  part  of  the  houfe.  At 
an  entertainment,  the  guefts  fat  on  large  benches, 
on  either  fide  the  hall,  and  in  the  raidft  of  each 
bench  was  an  high  chair,  or  feat  of  honour,  for 
the  chief  perfons,  with  one  oppofite  for  the  next 
in  rank^  The  floor  was  fprinkled  with  ftraw^ 
a  ciiilom  continued  in  the  Royal  Palaces  in  Engt- 
Jand,  till  the  Sixteenth  century.  The  fire  was  i& 
-the  middle  of  the  hall ;  and  all  along  it's  wall  were 
boxed  beds,  yet  much  ufed  inScotilh  villages.  The 
gueffcs  fat  juft  before  their  beds,  fo  as  they  could 
flep  into  them  with  eafe.  A  vafk  veflel  of  ale  was 
.  placed  on  the  floor,  whence  to  fill  the  horns. 

The  Drefs  of  the  early  Goths,  confided  only  in 

.  2  (kin  thrown  over  the  ftioulders.     But  the  chiefe 

even  then  wore  a  clofe  jacket  and  trqufers.     The 

.laft  habit  in  time  became  common  to  the  people. 

In  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  Daci  are  fo  repiie- 

fented-,  and  fuch  was  the  early  Icelandic  habit. 

Breeches  were  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Goths,  and 

unknown  to.thq  Celts,  from  the  beginning  to  this 

day.    Gallia  Braccata,  or  Breeched  Gaul,  was  in- 

-  .  fallibly  inhabited  by  Gothic-German  Gauls,   as 

it*s  pofition  might  .alfo  ftiew.     The  mantle  was 

-  alfo  a  part  of  drefs  among  the  chiefs.     The  ancient 

German  women  wore  only  a  clofe  fliift  of -linnen, 

often  ftriped  with  purple.     It  had  no  fleeves ;  and 

a  part  of  the  neck  was  left  bare.    In  the  Icelandic 

poetry,  clothed  in  linnen  is  a  frequent  epithet  for 

*  See  ClefFel.  Ant.  Germ,  and  the  Northern  Antiquaries, 
for  an  acfcount  of  ih^Jkemmury  or  womcns'  apartments, 

^  Curious  prints  and  defcriptions  of  old  Iflandic  houfes  may 
be  found  in  Guniauv;'s  Saga. 

the 
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the '  TTdtoen;  "Etit  in  the'earlieft  times  the  linnca 
ihift  was  ai  drefs  of  rank ;  and  the  other  women 
roamed  naked,  lake,  dryads,  among  the  German 
woods,  jittering  in  the  natural  fplendor  of  a  fnow^ 
iwhite  Ikin,  rofy  cheeks,  and  a  prodigious  length 
of  golden  hair.  For  the  hair  of  the  Gothic  women 
was  often  fo  plenteous,  as  when  they  combed  it  to 
cover  them  all  around,  and  reach  the  ground  as 
they  fat;  In  winter,  a  fkin  of  fome  beafl:  was 
thrown  over  their  (houlders,  and  fattened  before 
with  a  thorn,  or  other  rude  pin.  As  the  flcin  was 
of.  no  ufe  without  fuch  pin,  the  antiquifts  may 
hence  derive  the  neceiSty  and  origin  of  pin-money. 
In  time  the  women  alfo .  adorned  themfelves  with 
glafs  beads,  which  they  procured  from  foreign 
merchants,  as  the  Indians  do  now.  Such  beads 
of  moft  colours  are  found  in  urns  in  Germany; 
with  hair-pins,  and  hair-rings,  to  fallen  on  the 
ringlets  with  the  pins,  as  an  ornament.  Such  ar- 
ticles diftinguifli  a  'woman's  urn  ;  as  brafs  razors 
do  a  man's  2  for  vire  learn' from  the  ancients,  that 
the  German  men  fliaved  their  beards^  and  only 
wore  muftachios. 

IV.  Occupations.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
early  Gothic  occupations  were  hunting,  filhing, 
and  pafturage :  and  in  time  agriculture.  From 
Tacitus  it  appears,  that  the  German  Goths  had 
orchards.  But  war  was  the  grand  occupation  of  the 
Goths. 

V.  Arts  and  Sciences.  Herodotus,  and 
other  ancients,  pronounce  the  Scythians  the  wifeft 
of  mankind  :  and  wifdom  is  the  parent  of  true  art 
and  fcience.  They  had  philofophers,  and  were  fkilled 
in  aftronomy. ;  Tacitus  defcribes  the  German  houfes 
as  built  of  rude  materials,  without  mortar  or  tyles. 
He  mentions  not  the  materials ;   but  another  an- 

.  tient  ^  tells  us,  they  were  of  wood.     But   Tacitus 
adds,  that  fome  of  them  were  done  over  with  an^ 

,       *  Hcrodian  VII.  ?• 

earth. 
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inrdiy  fo  pere  and  fplehdid>  dMt  it  rdemUdd 
painting.  This  cuAom  continued  a  long  tiiiie ; 
«nd  the  earth  nfed  was  called  rathe  irie^  red  esrdi^ 
and  Emlijcbe  irde,  becaufe  they  brought  it  &om 
Britain  ^  The  only  genuine  Specimens  of  the 
carlieft  Gothic  archite^bre^  zrt  the  Piks  Uoufes, 
fingular  exertion^s  of  barbaric  art.  The  old  $ca]^ 
dinavians  were  renwkabk  for  cdrving^  with  a 
knife^  little  figures  of  Wood,  op  bone^  and  ftich 
have  been  found  in  Scotland ;  particularly  a  little 
image  of  a  king,  on  a  throne,  di^  up  near  Dun^ 
ftafnage,  and  probably  a  Norwegian  work,  ckme 
when  thcfe  people  i/^ere  pofiefled  of  the  Hebud 
lies,  and  part  of  the  weftem  coafh  Oh  tUe 
Gothic  arts  and  fciences,  much  mi^  be  faid ; 
but  it  isTche  greatnefs  of  the  fubjed:,  which  forces 
me  not  to  enter  on  it  here. 

VL  Amusements-  Chefs  w^s  the  favourite 
amufement  of  the  Gothic  natioiis,  and  known 
among  them  in  the  earlieft  timesy  and  in  all  their 
"mod  aatbaric  pofieifions.  Tacitus  defcribes  the 
Gemlans  as  paffionately  addicted  to  gaming.  In 
Iceland,  chefs  was  general ;  and  in  the  eleventji 
century  we  find  Gunlaug  the  fcald  playing  at 
chef^  with  the  beautiful  Hcjgay  whofe  love  fo 
excited  him  and  Rafen,  another  fcald,  that  they 
fought,  atnd  fell  by  mutual  wounds  *.  Converfa- 
tion  was  another  chief  sunufemenc ;  and  was  em- 
ployed principally  in  narrating  the  afts  pf  gre^t 
men,  in  propofing  and  folving  enigmas, .  and  in 
trials  of  poetic  ikill.  But  news  were  a  pcrfeft  Ssa& 
of  the  rude  Goths.  In  Iceland,  when  a  foreign  (hip 
arrived ,  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  chief  men  to  hear 
the  earlieft  news';  and  the  vulgar  were  not  allowed 
to  approach  till  they  were  fatiated*-  Their  counfels 
w^ere  often  guided  by  foch  intelligence  as  chance 
fupplied.    An  exsSt  picture  of  the  Goiliic  Gauls^ 

^  ClicfFel.  Ant.  Germ,  p*  i68. 

«  beethatbeautifirl Northern loTCtate,  GuDlaa^'sSaga. 
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as  defcribcd  by  Csefm  The  polite  Adieniani 
i^ere  alfo  remarkable  for  this  love  of  news.  But 
i  have  already  exceeded  the  bounds  propofed  in 
the  iketch  ot  early  Gothic  manners,  whereby  to 
illuftrate  thofe  oif  thePiks^  and  muft  begin  another 
chapter* 
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CHAPTER     XIL 


Pikijh  anfiquities  in  Scotland. 

IT  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  accuracy  and 
penetration  are  fo  rare  in  works  written  upon 
antiquarian  fubjefts.  In  every  country,  if  the  moil 
foolifh  books  were  to  be  named,  it  is  believed  that 
the  antiquarian  clafs  would  be  immediately  con- 
defcended  on.  One  would  imagine  diat,  in  fuch 
fubjefts,  quite  a  different  mode  of  reafoning  is 
allowed,  than  is  employed  in  treating  any  other 
branch  of  fcience,  Inftead  of  fads,  we  find  mere 
imagination  :  inftead  of  argument,  only  ground- 
lefs  conjecture,  fupported  by  fuch  incoherent  and 
inconclufive  fophiftry,  as  muft  argue  a  deranged 
underftanding,  if  exerted  on  any  other  literar}'  de- 
partment. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  very  fubjeft  of 
antiquities  can  only  admit  of  opinion,  and  con- 
jefture;  and  never  of  real  fcience  :  that  we  want 
grounds  for  certain  knowlege  :  that  of  courfe 
the  mind,  having  no  fixt  barriers,  roams  at  pleafure 
in  the  wilds  of  conjedture,  without  any  padi  to 
conduft  it  to  the  temple  of  truth. 

But  it  muft  be  anfwered  that  the  ftudy  of  anti- 
quities ftands  exactly  on  the  fame  ground  with  that 
of  hiftory.  Ip  is  impoffible  indeed  to  write  the  an- 
tient  hiftory  of  a  country,  without  being  an  anti- 
quary. Nay  an  hiftorian  muft  be  aa  antiquary, 
if  he  ventures  on  the  hiftory  of  any  country,  two 
centuries  before  his  own  time ;  elfe  he  will  err  moft 
grievodfly,  in  narrating  fafts,  founded  oncuftoms, 
and  language,  different  from  thofe   of  his   own 

times. 
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times.  The  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  thul  fd  intimately 
connefted  with  tliat  of  antiquities,  that  it  becomes 
almoftthe  fame.  But  efpecially  no  man  can  treat 
of  the  antiquities  of  a  country,  without  knowlcge 
of  it's  hiftory.  The  origin  of  any  law,  or  cuflom, 
the  occafion  and  nature  of  any  monument  of  anti- 
quity ;  can  never  be  difplayed,  without  knowing 
what  nations  held  the  country,  and  what  events 
happened  in  it.  The  foundations  of  antiquarian 
icience,  therefor,  reft  folely  on  the  ground  of 
hiftory. 

Now  in  hiftbry,  it  is  believed,  none  Caii  deny 
that  there  are  fixt  principles^  wherebjr  to  diftin- 
guiCh  truth  from  falfehood,    and  opinion  from 
fcience.   In  ancient  hiftory,  the  accounts  of  ancient 
authors  f<3rm  the  fole  ground ;  and  leave  no  room 
for  opinion  or  conjedure.    We  muft  abide  by  their 
teftimonies  j    and,  when  they  differ  among  them- 
felves,  abide  by  the  moft  ancient,  or  beft  informed/ 
But  ancient  monuments   generally  efcape  the 
notice  of  ancient  hiftories ;  and  we  learn  nothing 
from  Herodotus,  or  Ctefias,  that  can  particularly 
illuftrate  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis^     We  only  know 
in  general  that  they  muft  be  remains,  either  of  the 
Aflyrian  empire,  a  part  of  which  exiftcd  in  the 
Babylonic,  after  the  Median  held  the  north  of  pre- 
fent  Perfia,  or  of  the  Perfian.     And   as  Perfian 
coins  and  gems  prcfent  us  with  the  fame  drelTes, 
and  fymbols,  as  are  found  on  thefe  ruins,  it  muft 
follow  that  they  belong  to  the   Perfian  empire, 
which  began  fo  late  as  570  years  before  Chrift. 

To  apply  this  example  to  the  prefent  fubjeft, 
it  is  certain  from  ancient  authors,  and  from  pre- 
fent evidence,  that  the  Celts  firft  pofleffed  Britain 
and  Irela-nd,  till  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  came  in 
and  vanquithed  them.  No  trace  of  any  other  n^ 
tions'than  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  can  be  foundin 
thefe  ilands,  either  from  the  teftimony  of  ancient 
writers,  or  from  that  infallible  eviSence^*-  the 
language.  The  civilized  Romans,  and  their  mo- 
numents, -  are  here  out  of  the  queftion  ;  ais  their*  re* 
-*  '       mains 
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mains  ate  perfedly  marked,  and  known.  Thft 
only  queilioi>,  therefor,  among  antiquaries^  is^ 
\vhether  to  ioipute  our  barbaric  monunoients  to  the 
Celts,  ortotheGoths^? 

It  is  well  known  that  Stonehenge^  4s  it  is  one  o^ 
the  fined  barbai^ic  monuments  in  the  world,  has 
afforded  the  greateft  room  for  antiquarian  cont^ft^- 
tion.    Inigo  Jones,  iVhen  ha  wrote  a  work  to  Ihew 
it  Roman,  only  gave  a  lamentable  proof  of  thai 
truth,  too  much  eiiperienced  in  all  countries,  that 
antiquities,  like  law,  medicine,  moral  philofophy; 
Natural  philofophy,  form  a  p{^culiar  and  di^nft 
branch  of  fcience,  pnly  attainable  by  laborious 
0udy,  and  ej^perience  in  .the  fubje£l ;  atid  that  he 
who  ventures  on  thern,  without  any  claim  to  the 
char  after  of  an  antiquary,  niufl  err  beyond  all  ex- 
cefs,  however  great  his  talents  may  be  in  other  re- 
fpefts.    Indeed,  it  may  (kfely  be  faid  that  gck)d  An- 
tiquaries are  ftill  more  rare  thw<  even  good  hifto*- 
tian^  :  apd  any  great  library  will  afford  convincing 
proofs  of  the  affertion.     Dr.   Charleton^  who  im- 
puted Stonehenge  to  the  Danes,  becaufe  many 
-monuments  of  that  kind  are  found  iii  Denmark j^ 
came  very  near  the  mark ;  but  refledted  not  that 
the  Danes  were  fo  late  a  people  iti  England,  that 
it's  ereftjon  could  hardly  efcape  hiftoric  notice. 
Such  monuments  are  alfo  common  in  Germany,' 
fo  that  it  might  as  plavifibly  have  been  given  to  the 
Saxons.     At  lafl,  the  Celts  and  Druids  becomiiig 
faihionable  in  this  century,  Dr.  Stukeley  a^ffigned 
Stonehenge  to  the  Druids. 

From  this  inftance:  and  innumerable  others,  it 
is  perfedtly  known,  that  the  Only  dSbate,  con- 
cerning the  rude  monuments  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is,  whether  they  are  Celtic,  ox  Gothic*  There 
being  indeed  no  end  of  conjedure,  fome  French 
Writers  ha^^e  lately  dreamed  of  a  primitive  peopley 
as  they  call  them,  to  whom  fuch  mohuments* 
belong.  .It  fuflices  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a 
trace  tq^  be  found  of  this  primitive  people,-  but 
in  imagipi^tion,  all  hiftorj^  being  quite  mute:  and 

is 
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it  IS  a  certain  rule,  de  non  apparentibus^  et  Hon  ex^ 
l/ienlihs,  eadem  eji  raiio.  Not  to  mention  that 
thofe  writers,  fo  ikilled  ih  the  'id6ai  part  of  and- 
qbities,  always  fliew  grbfs  ignorance  of  thfe  real, 
llieir  reafoning  is  alfo  truly  antiquarian,  tod  iri* 
confiftent'.  From  a  fimirarity  of  Wbaric  monu- 
ments, from  Japan  to  Britain,  they  rfekf6n  that 
they  ire  all  remains  of  one  pe6ple  :  tdtaliy  forget- 
ting the  fimilarity  of  mental,  and  manual,  powers 
thro  the  whole  extent  of  human  nature.  Nay  the 
Very  fimilarity  they  find  is  chiefly  imaginary;  and 
rid  greater  than  between  an  Englifti  fteeple,  and 
a  Chinefe  pagoda.  A  writer »,  who  defervb  tb 
T)e  mentioned  with  refpeft,  but  v^ho  Is  ifapable  at 
times  of  dealing  in  all  the  nonfenfe  of  genius,  as 
a  late  work  **  of  his  deplorably  proves,  has  laccly 
ftarted  an  ide)^  of  a  people  how  Idff,  to  whom  all 
nations  are  indebted  for  theiif*  4rts  and  faiences. 
Thi$  people  he  placeis  in  Tartar^,  beckufe  he  found 
that  the  oldeft  aftronomical  bbfe'rvatlons  indicated 
their  being  made  in  that  clime.  Following  M.  de 
Buffon*s  fyftem,  that  the  earth  i^  a  piece  of  the  fun, 
Itruck  off  by  a  comet ;  and  muft  have  c6oled  firfli 
and  beenfirft  inhabited  at  the  poles ';  he  concludes 
this  people  to  have  come  frbm  the  north  pole, 
down  to  Tartary.  In  Britain,  immediately  irra- 
diated with  the  light  of  Newton,  M.  de  BufFon's 
fyftem  has  appeared,  and  will  ever  appear,  a  fan- 
ciful reverie,  unworthy  of  confutation,  As  it  has 
no  grounds  whatever,  eilher  to  reafon  on,  dr  be 
teafoned  agaihft.  M.  Bailly's  arguplerit  from  old 
aftronomical  obfervations  is  curious  \  but  may  be 
anfwered,  by  granting  the  opinion  of  many  an* 

,  ■  .     .  •         • .  ,  .         .4 

•  M.  Bailly  LeUreis  a  M.  Voltaire  fur  1*  originc  des  Arts^ 

■•'&fc.         •  ,   .       ■ 

,  >  Lfcttil5$  fur  l*  Atlantide  5   a  work  built  on  ati  F^ptiaii 

ibj^le  told  by  PlatOj  in  utter  forgetfulnefs  that  the  Egyptian^ 

.  ynere  no,ted  tot  falfehood.    Did  M.  Bailly  believe  the  tgyptun 

tt'ory^  thit  the  Tub  hkd  rifen  fn  the  we(f,  iad  reverted  twice  to 

theeaf^f  in  the  memory  of  their  anoals  ?  Which  was  the  weil^. 

and  which  the  ead,  when  the  Aclaaiic  attair  happened  ? 
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cient  and  modern  philofophers,  that  this  globe  has 
fufFered  a  change  in  it's  pofition.  A  comet  majr 
change  the  pofture  of  the  earth,  far  more  eafily 
than  at  could  da(h  off  all  our  planetary  fyftem  from 
the  fun.  If  you  grant  one  conjefture,  why  not 
grant  another  to  confute  it  ?  But  perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  allow  M.  Bailly^s  idea  of  the  ancient 
aftronomical  obfervations  folid,  for  the  greateft 
aftronomers  have  ufed  thefe  obfervations  before, 
without  any  fuch  difcovery.  And  it  may  be  that 
thefe  obfervations  are  forged  by  the  Greek  authors,, 
who  preferve  them  ;  Greece  being  fn  the  fame 
climate  with  Tartary,  tho  not  with  Babylon  and 
Arabia,  generally  reputed  the  very  parent  countries 
of  aftronomy,  till  M.  Bailly  controverted  their 
claim.  As  to  M.  Bailly^s  argument,  that  the  north 
of  Alia  was  once  a  warm  climate,  becaufe  elephants 
bones  are  found  there ;  he  mud  allow  his  conjec- 
ture to  be  anfwered  by  another,  that  there  was  a 
breed  of  elephants  in  remote  ages,  peculiar  to  |t 
cold,  as  the  prefent  is  to  a  warm  climate  ^ 
juft  as  Arabia,  a  hot  climate^  produces  a  pecu- 
liar and  beautiful  breed  of  afles  ^.  Of  conjec- 
.  tures  there  is  no  end  ;  and  he  who  deals  in  them, 
muft  expeft  to  be  confuted  by  them.  His  idea,, 
that  the  riches  found  in  Tartaric  tombs  belong  to 
this  primitive  people  in  Tartary,  only  Ihews  his 
total  ignorance' of  antiquities ;  for  it  is  pcrfeftly 

*  known,  that  they  are,  tor  the  moft  part,  Perfian 
fpoils,  won  by  Genghis  Chan,  and  Timur,  in 
their  expeditions,  as  appears  from  their  fabric  : 
and  that  the  fragments,  really  Tartaric,  are  of  rio^ 
older  date  than  the  firft  of  thefe  conquerors,  who 
firft  brought  wealth  into  Tartary.  In  fhort,  hi^ 
idea  of  a-  primitive  people  in  Siberia  and  Tartary,- 
from  whom  the  arts  fprung,  is  not  only  oppofite  to* 

•  all  ancient  hiftory,  but  is  confutable  from  the  cer- 
tain fa6i,  that  no  ruins,  coins,  nor*  reliques  of  any 

.  kind,  ufed  by  a  civilized  people,  can  be  found  in' 

^  Niebuhr  JDdciipt.  tf  Arable. 
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thefe  countries,  but  what  are  of  very  late  date:  and 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  civilized  people, 
from  whom  arts. and  faiences  fprung,  would  be 
ftrangers  to  thofe  arts  which  mark  the  refidehce 
of  civilized  nations.     But  of  this  too  much. 

For  my  pdrt,  who  never   venture  further  than 
hiftory  will  carry  me,  i  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  primitive  world,  nor  with  any  primitive  na- 
tion ;  but  Ihall  leave  literary  Quixotes  to  conquer 
fuch  ilands .  on    dry    land   for    their    Sanchos^ 
From  ancient  Greek  and  .Roman  writers,  it  is  per- 
feftly  known  that  the  weft  of  Europe  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  two  grand  races  of  men,  the  Scythian^ 
iand  the  Celts :  the  later  being  indigenes,  the  for- 
mer an  Afiatic  people.    When  Caefar  entered  Bri- 
tain, and  firft  difclofed  it  to  hiftoric  author ity^  he 
found  the  indigenes,  or  Celts,  confined  to  the  in- 
terior, or  diftant  parts  bf  the  iland ;  while  the 
Belg*,  a  German  progeny,  as  he  informs  us,  had 
all  the  nfMOritime  .  parts.     The  Celts  were,  as  he 
fays,  ftran^rs  to  agriculture,  and  lived  by  hunt- 
ing and  their  flocks  j  while  the  Belgae  were  an  agri- 
cultural people;     Britain  again  remained  unvifited 
by  the  Romans  for  a  century  longer,  when  Claudius 
began  the  conqueft  **.      During  that  cciitury,  the 
BelgsB  had  been  always  gaining  ground,  as  civi- 
lized colonies  do  among  favages.     In  Ptolemy's 
time,  it  is  clear  that  the  Belgse  had  all  the  fouth 
arid  e^ft  of  prefent  England.     In  the  north  the 
Piks    were   a  Gothic  people,    as  the  Belg^    in 
the  fouth':  but  the  Piks  had  expelled  a  Celtic  peo- 
ple from  the  north,  as  the  Belgae  had  from  tht 
lou'th. 

Thus  hiftory  fo  far  illuftrates  the  barbaric  mo- 
numents in  Britain,  as  to  make  it  certain,  that 
they  muft  be  either  Celtic  or  Gothic.  The  firft 
and  grand  enquiry  therefor^  aniong  antiquaries, 
ought  to  have  been^  whether  they  are  Celtic  or 

^  Sec  the  authorities  pradvictd,  P^rt  IL  c;  x. 
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Gothic ;  or  ^hich  are  Celtic,  and  which  Gothic  > 
But  moft  unhappily  they  have  taken  them  all  for  Cel- 
tic, while  the  truth  is  quite  on  the  other  fide.    It  is 
indeed  the  peculiar  defeft  of  antiquaries,  to  take, 
as  fure  foundations,  thofe  very  points  whiph  are 
entirely  falfe  and  delufory.     Thus  Pelloutier,  Mal- 
let, and  others,  regard  the  Celts  and  Goths  as  all 
one  people:  and,  without  uling  a  fioglc  authority 
or  argument  upon  the  fubjedl,  aiTpme,  as.  granted, 
a  grofs  error ;  building  vaft  edifices  upon  a  morafs, 
without  once  examining  the  foundation^  tho  that 
foundation  ought  to  have  been  their  principal  care. 
In  like  manner  none  of  our  antiquaries  has  ever  ex* 
amined,  if  our  barbaric  remains  be  really  Celtic^or 
Gothic  :  but  they  have  taken  it,  for  granted  that 
they  are  Celtic,  nay,  that  they  are  Druidic^  as 
they  facetioufly  call  them,  without  ever  ufing  a 
fmgle    argument    or  authority    on  the  fubjeft. 
This  error  is  indeed  chiefly  owing  to  their  grofs 
,  ignorance  of  the  ancient  hiftory  or  their  country, 
which  leads  them  to  regard  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  as  Celts,  till  the  Saxons  en- 
tered England  :  whereas  all  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  conquered,  and  in  a  great  meafure  pofieft,  by 
the  Goths,  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chxift, 
-  as  (hewn,  or  to  be  fliewn,  in  thefe  volumes.    In- 
.  deed  the  French  antiquaries,  tho  infinitely  fupe- 
rior    to  ours  in  all  other  refpcfts,  have  to  this 
hour  Ihcwn  little  knowlege  of  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  and  population  of  one  third  of  it,  by  the 
.  Belgae,  a  Gothic  people ;  but  whom  they  regard 
as  being  themfelves  Celts.    In  all  fcience  error  has 
firft  appeared,  by  the  natural  propenfity  q(  the 
human  mind  to  falfehood ;  but  not  without  bene- 
ficial effefts,  for  truth  is  never  firm,  till  credked 
upon  the  ruins  of  error.     Malebrancbe  preceded 
1  oeke ;  and  Defcartes,  Newton.     May  hiftory 
keep  pace  with  other  fcitnces in  England;  andbp 
ercded  upon  the  ruins  of  foreign  .error ! 

Another 
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Aiiother  radical  caufe  of  this  error  is,  that  an* 
ttquaries  regard  the  Druids^  and  their  rites,  as 
oaiverral  among  the  weftern  nations  in  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland.    Here  they 
again  take  for  granted  a  foundation,  not  only  to 
be  proved,  but  impoffible  to  be  proved,  and  ut- 
terly falfe.    Ca^far  tels  us  expreffly  of  the  Grer- 
mans,    ntqut  Druides  babent,    '  they    have    no 
*  Druids  :'   Tacitus,  in  his  long  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  Germany,  fays  not  one  word  of  Druids  : 
nor  is  there  one  authority  in  all  antiquity  for 
Druids  being  at  ail  known,  except  in  GauWnd 
Britain.    Even  in  diefe  two  countries  they  were 
only  known  among  the  Celts  of  the  weft.     For 
Cafar  tells  us,  the  Belgac  of  Gaul  were  Germans 
of  <iuite  different  fpeech,    laws,    and  manners, 
from  the  Celts;    and,   as  Germans,   it  follows 
from  his  exprefs  teftimony,    that  they  had  no 
Druids.     The  Belgaj  of  Britain  are  exadly  in  the 
fame  predicament.    When  the  Romans  attacked 
Anglcley,   they  found  Druids ;   but  there  is  not 
one  authority  for  their  exiftence  among  the  Bri-* 
tifli  Belgas,  nay  direft  authorities,  as  above  feen, 
againft  it.     The  Caledonians  Tacitus  calls  Ger- 
mans ;  and  Beda,  with  other  proofs  above  given, 
evince  them  Scandinavians ;  and  it  is  of  courfe 
impoffible  that  they  could  have  Druids.     In  Ire- 
land (here  is  not  a  (hadow  of  an  authority  for  the 
very  name  of  Druid  being  kno^n ;  and  antiqua- 
ries  might,  with  equal  reafon,    give  us  Bonzes 
and  Dervifes  in   Ireland.      Caefar  tells  us,   that 
Druidifm  was  invented  in  Britain,  and  pafled  to 
Gaul ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
originally  taught  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  peopip 
of  Cornwall,  where  they  traded  for  tin,   as  it's 
deities  and  mythology  are  clearly  Phoenician.  The 
god  Belinus,  or  Baal,   the  myftic  egg,  &c,  are 
mere  tranfcripts  of  Phoenician  theology ;  and,  if 
^e  had  much  light  on  the  Druidic  fyftem,  there 
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is  room  to  infer  that  the  reietnblancc  would  be 
complete ;  but  all  we  have  from  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  Druids  would  not  fill  a  page;  As  to 
th^  dreams  of  i*^rcnch  and  Britifli  andquifts  on 
the  fubjcia,  they  are  only  fit  for  laughter ;  and 
Druidic  is  beginning  to  be  a  term  for  the  moft 
nonfenfical  nonentity  of  antiquifm.  The  cultoms 
of  all  nations  and  languages  are  huddled  together, 
to  make  out  a  mafs  of  Dfuidifm;  while  there  i% 
no  authority  at  all  for  Druids  being  known  be- 
yond prefent  North  Wales  on  the  north,  and  the 
river  Garonne,  the  bound  of  the  Cchr  in  Gau) 
on  the  fouth.  A  line  drawn  by  the  Severn  in 
Britain,  and  Seine  in  Gaul,  forms  the  eaftern 
bound,  while  the  ocean  forms  the  weftern.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  I  iberius  aboliihed  the  Pruidic  reli- 
gion, which  he  could  not  have  done,  had  it  fpred 
io  wide  as  we  dream.  But  in  Nero's  time  there 
were  Druids  foynd  in  Mona,  or  Anglefey,  by 
Suetonius  PauUinus ;  which  would  feeni  to  have 
.  been  their  laft  refuge :    and  PauUinus  deftroyed 

*  their  groves  ^  to  root  up  a  fuperftition  fo  defeftablc 
to  good  government,  from  the  power  of  its  priefts 
above  kings,  and  to  civilized  manners  from  its 
human  facrificcs.  But  as  fuperftitiohs  arc  not 
eafily  eradicated,  fome individuals  continued  their 
veneration  of  Dfuidifin  to  a  late  period.    It  is  alio 

•  remarkable  that  after  that  event  only  female 
Druids  are  mentioned  ^  ' 

That 


^  Fraefidium  pofthac  impofitum  vi^is,  exct(ique  luci  Qsvis 
fuperflitionibils  facri ;  nam  cruore  captivo  adolere  aras,  et 
hominum  fibris  confulere  deos,  fas  habebant.  Tacit.  An* 
iial.  3civ. 

f  So  the  Britifli  Druidefs  foretold  the  fate  of  Diocletian. 
Aurelian  confulted  GalUcaaas  Druidas^  Vopif.  in  Aur.  Sihano 
facr.  et  nymphis  %ti^  4^eie  Druis  Antijiita^  /gmno  mMiin^  2>. 
Infer,  apud  Gruter,  p.  58,  n.  9,  fpund  near  Mctz,  where 
this  Druidefs  perhaps  attended  a  Gallic  cohort  in  the  wars 
againft  Germany ;  if  the  flooe  was  not  carried  thither  by 
chance,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times* 

The 
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That  our  old  barbaric  monuments  are  Celtic  or 
Druidic,  not  one  authority  or  argument  has  been 
4afed  to  prove,  .That  they  are  not  Celtic,  but* 
Gothic,  may  be  fliewn  from  the  following  autho- 
rities and  arguments. 

1 .  They  are  found  all  over  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia^ nay  in  Iceland  s,  where  it  is  certain  no 
Celts  nor  Druids  exifled.  As  it  is  perfectly  known 
that  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  Britain  came  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  while  no  Celts  nor 
Druids  ever  went  there,  the  inference  is  diredt  and 
obvious* 

2.  The  Celts,  from  all  ancient  accounts,  and 
from  prefent  knowlege,  were,  and  are,  a  favagc  • 
race,  incapable  of  labour,  or  even  rude  arts.  They 
were  indigenes  of  Europe ;  as  are  the  Fins ;  ana 
no  ftone  monuments  can  be  traced  among  the 
Fins.  The  Goths,  on  the  contrary,  were  only  a 
barbaric  race,  with  barbaric  arts  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  originated  from  Afia,  where  the  rude, 
as  well  as  the  cultivated,  arts  firft  began. 

3.  The  mod  remarkable  barbaric  monuments 
in  Europe  are  thofe  circles  of  ereft  ftones,  which 
^ntiquifCs  of  this  century  call  Druid  temples.  No- 
thing can  be  more  certain  from  all  the  ancients, 
who  mention  the  Druids,  than  that  they  had  no 
temples,  but  worlhipped  in  groves.  Had  thefe 
been  Druid  temples,  the  Romans,  when  they  abo- 
Jiihed  Druidifm,  would  have  deftroyed  them  in 
the  very  firft  place;  whereas  many  remain  in 
the  Ibuth  of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  north. 
Tacitus,  who  ipecially  mentions  the  deftruftion  of 

The  latcft  mention  of  Druids  is  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
lih,  XV.  but  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  paft,  vigMire,  &c.  as  docs 
Aufonius  to  Patera. 

Tu  Baiocaflis  fttrpe  Druidanna  fatus, 
Bdeni  facratum  ducis  e  teoiplo  genus. 

This  place  was  in  Celtic  Gaul.    See  Edit.  Var. 
s  Worm.  Mon.  Dan,  Keyfler,  Coxe's  Travels,  &c.  &p*  &c. 
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the  Droidic  groves,  could  not  have  avoided  niei\^ 
tioDing  that  of  the  temples,  had  any  fuch  exifted. 
4.  In  no  Celtic  author  is  thfere  any  niention  of 
fuch  edifices,  or  their' ufe.  Kennius  thought  Stone- 
henge  a  work  of  Merlin's    magic.     But  Scandi* 
navian  writers  fpeciaily  mark  the  ufe  of  thefe  cir* 
cular  monuments,  na^iely,   to  hold  parliaments 
and  cQurt^  of  Juftice  ^  which,  as  all  know>  were 
among  the  Goths  always  held  in  opi?n  air,  to  a  late 
jpqriod.    In  Iceland,    which   retaiiied  it's  pagan 
cuftoms  long,  a  native  of  Iceland,  Mr.  Thorkclin, 
profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  G>penhagen,  infoirois  me 
the  very  date  of  eredting  lome  of  thefe  circulaj 
ixi6n]umeni;s  is  known.    And  the  ufe  of  them  ii 
Retained  in  the  old  annals  and  laws  of  the  country : 
as  well  as  their  ham^s  (111  in  the  popular  mouth, 
namely,  iing^  or  coqr  t.  IJflands  Landhama,  a  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  fays,  Oc  tbar  bia  er  fa  domb^ 
f;4n^r  er  their  d^mdunienritil hbtd.  fharfetti  Tbordr 
Getter  fiordungs  ibi/ig,    med  radi  atlra  fiordungf- 
tnanna^;    *  A  judicial  circle  ftands  there,  where 
men  were  dootned  for  facrifice.     Thfere  Thorder 
0eller  erefted  a  court  for  one  quarter,  by  the 
,  qonfent  of  all  that  quarter's  men.'     Adam  of  Bre- 
men fays,  the  Danes  called  a  council  of  the  nation 
IVarpb  or  'Thihg ».       Thefe  cburts   occur   of  all 
fizes,*  from  the  national  council  down  to  the  court 
of  the  diftrift.    'Twelve  fiones  were  often  fet'for 
the  twelve  judges  to  fit'  under, 'in  chief  Cbuirts  of 
juftice.     But  national  councils  fiad  Ikrgcr  fpace, 
and  niore  ftoncs ;  and  courts  for  a  diftrift?,  from 
tlieir  confined  jurifdiftion,  had  fewef  jcrdgeS,  and 
ftones.     A  rope  drawn  around  the  ftones  impan-*  • 
ndled  the  cqu^t^    and    keeped   off  the  croud. 

^  P.  94.  Hayniaef  17749  4to.    In  the  fame  work»  P*  ^57> 
is  mention  of  rock^ols  mor^^ip^ed  by  one  Eyviod;  and  it 
affords  innumerable  other  lights,  on  Gothic  antiquities. 
''  bb  Vpfalatini^  Latuj/tingf  AUting^  Almtntif/g,  Sec,  Loceen«  • 
^t.  Sueo  Goth.  p.  73,  74.. 

•  Greek 


Greek  and  Roman  writers  afford  us  n6  light  con- 
cerning thefe  monuments^  which  is  indeed  fur- 
prifing,  efpecially  in  Tacitus,  who  naentions  the 
courts  of  the  Grermans  held  in  open  air;  But 
the  vailnefs  of  the  Roman  works  made  them  look 
'  upon  monuments,  which  flrike  us  with  furprize^ 
as  beneath  notice.  The  likndic  writers  are  in-i 
deed  late :  but  the  argument  hinges  upon  this^ 
that  they  mark  the  ufe  of  thefe  monuments,  at 
£uniliar  to  their  people ;  whereas  not  one  Celtic 
writer  gives  any  hint  concerning  their  ufe.  The 
argument  is  therefor  clear  and  fur,  that  thefe  mo- 
numents are  Gothic,  not  Celtic.  And  thefe  four 
arguments  muft  be  allowed  convincing*  when  it 
is  reflefted  that  not  one  authority,  or  argument^ 
can  be  iifed  on  the  other  fide. 

A  refpeftable  writer  ^,  but  whofe  work  betrays 
crude  and  inaccurate  reading,  and  want  of  judg« 
ment,  in  eternally  blending  authors  of  the  firft 
and  fixteenth  centuries,  that  is,  authorities 
with  no  authorities;  and  mbgling  the  whole 
with  a  mafs  of  tradition,  etymology,  and  vague 
conjecture ;  has  condefcended  on  the  following 
^s  Druidic'  monuments,  i.  Single  fl;ones  ^re&. 
2.  Rock  idols,  and  pierced  ilones.  3.  Rocking 
ilones,  as  ordeals.  4.  Sepulchres  of  two,,  three, 
-ox  more,  ftones.  5.  Circular  temples.  6.  Bar- 
rows or  tumuli.  7.  Cromlechs,  or  heaps  of  ilones. 
8.  Rock  bafons  for  Druids  expiations.  9.  Caves 
jFor  retreat  in.  war. 

Moft  of  thefe  forts  are  found  in  Scandinavia 
and  Germany,  as  every  one  who  has  glanced  at 
the  works  of  Wormius  and  Keyfler,  not  to  men-^ 
lion  many  other  German  and  Scandinavian  anti- 
quaries, miift  perfeftly  know.  Divifions  a. 
Rock  idols  J  and  pierced  fiones  ;  3.  Rocking  ftones ; 
'  jB.  Rock  bafons,  i  muft  confefs,  do  not  feem,  as  fer 
as  i  rfcolle(^.  to  have  been  remarked  in  Scandina- 

^  Borlafe's  Cornwall. 
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via  and  Germany.  Indiscxi  aotiquaries  of;thefe 
countries,  being  little  addiftcd  to  viftoa^,.  feem  to 
have  coniigned  tliefe  articles  to  the  oatur^liit^  as 
there  is  great  room  Co  infer  them  of  the  lufus  na- 
ture. Natural  philofophy  now  infornas  us,  that 
gravel  and  fand  are  only  comminuted  rock ;  and, 
ini  the  courfe  of  this  comminution,  the  hardeft 
parts  of  the  rocks .  remain  entire ;  ai)d  may,  in 
fcxne  infiances,  form  odd  fhapes.  Theiip  odd 
Ihapes  are  rock  idols  in  fome  cafes  :  in  others  one 
hard  part  of  a  rock  is  left  fufpended  on  Mother, 
as  if  by  human  art,  whence  fome'rocking  ftcHies ; 
tho  others  may  be  real  monuments  of  battles,  &c. 
as  are  the  finale  (tones.  But  for  their  being  ordeals, 
there  is  no  proof ;  but  puerile  conjefture.  As  to 
ftones  pierced,  either  horizontically,  or  excavated 
on  the  top  into  apparent  bafonsj  both  cafes  pro* 
ceed  from  local  foftnefs  in  the  rock,  as  the  formpr 
two  from  local  hardn^s.  But  as  the  whole  fcheme 
of  Borlaferefts  upon. his  confounding  the  Gothic 
with  the  Celtic  nations;  and  his  opinion  upon 
this  fubjedt  has  been  confuted  by  a  writer  of  real 
and  folid  learning  ^ ;  it  is  unneceflary  to  attack 
parts  of  a  work,  which  Hands  altogether  on  a 
falfe  foundation.  That  rocking  ftones  were  fepui- 
chral  among  the  early  Greeks  may  appear  from  a 
paflage  of  ApoUonius  Khodius,  hitl^rto,  fo  far  as  i 
remember,  not  produced  on  this  fubjeft. 

*{lv  ETepYi^ocfjL^ggf  mrsptoa-iov  av^putri  ?.evgsiv, 
K.ivvjai  Yi%viznog  vtto  'uf'voiifi  ^psuo  "*• 

f  He^lew  them  in  fea-furrounded  Tenos,  and 
^  raifed  a  hilloc  about  thenv;  .  and   placed  two 

'  Dr.  Percy,  pref.  to  Northern  Antiquities, 
™  Argon.  I.  M.  9'Hancarville  fays,  rocking  ftones   are 
found  from  Japan  to  -Britain.     ApoilbDiua-  >aiio  mentions  a 
cromlech,  or  altar  of  looie  Aones,  /i^«  II* 

^  ftones 
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*  flones  on  the  top  :  of  which  one '(the  iidmira* 

*  tion  of  men)  moves  to  the  foncx'ous  breath  of  tbei 
^  northern  wind/ 

But  it  may  be  faid,    if  thefe  momiments  be 
Gothic^  how  came  they  to  be  found  in  the  weft  <^ 
England,  and  in  Ireland,    peculiar  feats  of  the 
Celts,  tho  the  eafl  and  north  of  Britaifi  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  two  centuries  before  Chrift? 
Be  it  anfwered  that  the  Belgse  had  not  only  peopled 
^^  eaft  of  England,  but  alfb  the  fouth  of  Ireland.: 
^nd,  as  we  know  from  Strabo%  that  they  not  only 
held  all  the  eafl  of  Gaul,  but  had  colonies  in  the 
furtheft  weft,  fuch  may  be,  prefumed  to  have  been 
the  cafe  with  Britain  and  Ireland  ^   The  people  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall  muft  in  the  courfe  of  four 
cexituries,  that  the  Romans  held  South  Britain^ 
have  been  mixed  with  Romans  and  Bel  gas.    Not 
%o  mention  that  many  of  thefe  monuments  may 
be  Danilh ;  for  the  Danes,  in  the  Ninth  century, 
conquered  Ireland,  as  univerfally  known.     And 
from  Borlafe  himfelf,  p,  42,  43,  37^>  5t  is  clear 
that  the  Danes,  in  787,    fettled  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  the  Gornwallians  remained  under  their  pro- 
teftion  till  938,  when  conquered  by  Athelftan^ 
who  firft  brought  them   under  the  Saxon  yoke. 
Yet  Borlafe  never  thinks  of  affigning  thefe  monu- 
ments to  the  Pagan  Danes !    In  Wales  the  Danes 
had  alfo  frequent  alliance,    intercourfe,    abode. 
But  it  is  moft  probable  that  in  Ireland,  Wales^ 
Cornwall,  moft  of  thefe  remains  are  really  Belgic. 

The  ere<5lion  of  fuch  vaft  ftones,  and  the  placmg 
ofone  upon  another,  occafions  great  furprize.  A 
work  upon  Barbaric  ^rts  would  be  curious  and 

»  Lib  IV.  The  Vcncti  were  Belgse. 

•  Menapia  in  Wales  was  doubtlefs  founded  by  the  Me« 
napii  of  lfeti3t)d,.aiul  of  fielgic  Gaul.  Capiar  Ipeaks  as  if  11 
Che  martiimt  pan  o^  Britain  was  pu^ll  by  the  B^^lgs.  If  fo, 
they  helLi  11  th^  fiii)res}  but  he  can  only  be  truftcd  as  to  the 
part         fitci 

interefting* 
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intcrefting.     Id  'Peru  the  ercftion  of  regular  edi- 
fices, with  ftones  of  equal  fize,  is  certaialy  mat- 
ter of  more  wonder  ^.    It  has'  lately   been  (hewn 
ihat  all  our  difficulties,  concerning  the  barbaric 
monuments  in  Europe,  may  be  done  away  by  a 
fimple  procefs.    Whole  armies  and  tribes  were 
employed  in  erefting  fuch  monuments ;  and  what 
could  not  be  done  by  art  was  effcfted   by  the 
numbers  employed.     Large  mounds  of  earth  w^e 
thrown  up^  with  a  gentle  declivity,  along  which 
the  ftone  was  forced  with  wedges  of  wood,  and 
the  ftrength  of  fucceffive  parties.    When  got  to 
the  top,  it  was  forced  over  an  aperture,  at  the 
further  and   precipitous    end    of    the   mound* 
Another  ftone,  if  required,  could  be  placed  on  Vs 
top,  by  the  lame  method.  '  For  circles  fucceffive 
'  mounds  were  made,  and  removed ;  and  patience 
and  numbers  compeniated  tiie  want  of  machines 
and  of  art. 

But  let  lis  pafs  more  fmmcdiately  to  our  prefent 
fubjeft.  The  antiquities  qf  the  Piks,  the  Gothic 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
clafles. 

I.  Single  Stones  ereft;  being  i.  Sepulchral. 
2.  Memorial.  3.  Boundaries. 

II.  Barrows,  or  fepulchral  hillocs. 

III.  Temples,  and  Places  of  Judgment. 

IV.  Caftles. 

V.  Caves, 

VI.  Entrenchments. 

I.  Single  Stones.  Plain  ere<9:  (tones  are  com- 
mon in  Scotland,  as  in  moft  other  countries. 

II.  Barrows.  There  is  no  authority,  and  tK> 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Celts  ever  ufed  to  raife 
hillocs  over  their  illuftrious  dead.  The  plain 
cromlech,  or  little  ^leap  of  ftpnes,  was  more  con- 
fonant  to  their  fav^e  indolence ;  and  it  is  well 

•  •  •  ■  »  , 

»  Voyage  ofUlloa. 

known. 
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knowQ^  that  they  ufed  it  tUl  a  late  period.  Bgr* 
rows  are  certainly  Gothic,  as  they  were  aacienc 
Scytkian.  Many  fuch  have  lately  been  opened  ia 
Englapd,  with  laudable  curiofity*  Sometimes 
iiro^  are  found,  fometimes  fmall  ftone  cofSns,  in 
which  the  bones  were  put ;  fometimes  entire  ikelcr 
tons :  fo  that  it  is  inferable  that  burning,  or  burial, 
was  ufed  as  opportunity  ferved^  or  as  fuperftition 
didated.  Among  the  Romans,  burning  die  dead 
ceafed  in  the  third  century.  Amon^  the  Goths 
it  cctttinued  to  be  occaiionally  ufed  till  their  cwr 
verfiom  to  Chriftianity.  There  is  no  room  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Celts  ever  burned  their  dead  at  alL 
In  Scandinavia  fepulchral  mounts  are  frequent* 
They  are  fometimes  furrounded  with  flones  at  the 
bottom^  apd  have  fometimes  a  flone  on  the  top. 
The  tombs  of  the  old  Swedifh  kings  near  Upul 
are  all  coi^ic  mounts :  as  are  others  in  the  i(e 
Biorkoo. 

Mr.  Pennant,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155.  defcribes  a  lin- 
gular Cairn  in  the  parilh  of  Fettercairn,  pf  v:\fi 
fize,  which  he  considers  as  fepulchral,  an  opinion 
which  his  defcription  render^  dubious.  But  a 
large  barrow  near  Invernefs  was  alfo  difcovered 
to  be  a  pile  of  ftpnes  and  fands,  covered  with  fod. 
This  was  %  Scandinavian  mode,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Dahlberg's  Suecia  Antiqua  et  Hodierna,  pUte 

III.  Tempi^es,   and  Places   of   JuncMENTf 

It  is  lingular  that  no  ancient  writer  mentions  thofe 
circles  of  vaft  Hones,  which  Itrike  us  with  fo  lYiuch 
furprize.  Had  they  been  Dniidic  temples,  furely, 
in  the  ancient  accouni:s  we  have  of  the  Druids, 
^heir  ufing  fuch  remarkable  temples  would  not 
.  have  been  omitted.  But  the  ancients  mark  groves 
asj:he  only  Druidic  temples.  Thefe  circles  arc 
therefore,  in  every  appearance,  chiefly  Courts  of 
Juftice.  They  are  Gothic;  and  are  found  in 
Scandinavia,  and  in  Iceland :  in  the  laft  country 

a  place 
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a  place  of  this  kind  is  called  Dcm^thh^j  iinplyiDg  si 
Court  of  Judgment^,  hi  the  middle  is  a  ftone 
for  the  judge  to  facrifice,  who  in  the  pasan  4imes 
was  always  a  prieft ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  prieft 
and  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  were  generally 
United  in  one  perfbn.  Hence  thefe  places  -were 
in  faft  regarded  as  both  temples  and  courts  o£ 
jtrftice  :  and  it  was  no  unufual  thing  in  p^gan 
Iceland  for  a  human  vidim  to  be  facrificed,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  hear  caufes,  and  adminifter 
juftice.  There  is  reafoii  to  conclude  that  Stone* 
'benge,  and  other  fuch  monuments  of  enormous 
ftones,  were  ufed  for  the  feme  purpofe  The 
magnificence  of  Stonehengc,  and  fuch  fabrics, 
may  arifb  from  their  being  Supreme  Courts,  in 
which  the  king  fat,  and  rude  parliaments  were 
held ;  the  chiefs  being  within,  the  people  without 
the  circle.  -For  all  Courts  were  anciently  held  in 
the  open  air ;  and  the  rude  parliaments  elpecially, 
in. which,  as  Tacitus  expreffly  tells,  the  whole 
people  had  a  vote.  The  ftones  acrofs  the  top  of 
two  others  were  apparently  conveniences  for  the 
chiefs  to  get  up,  ami  fpeafc  to  the  people,  who^ 
as  Tacitus  defcribes,  diffcnted  by  murmurs,  or 
applauded  by  clafhing  their  fliields.  Stonehenge 
may  have  been  the  Suprerfie  Court  of  the  Belgic 
Britons*  For  the  Belga?,  properly  by  fuperiority 
fo  called,  are  by  Ptolemy  and  Richard  placed  in 
that  very  traft  :  and  Sorbiodunum,  their  capital, 
was  Old  Sarum,  as  all  agree.  That  Stonehenge, 
and  fuch  monuments,  might  eafily  he  erefted  by 
a  firtiple  procefs  of  raifing  mounts  has  been  lately 
ftiewn ;  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  giants,  beings  ^of  imagination.  This 
opinion  that  Stonehenge  was  really  a  barbaric  Par- 
liament Houfci  being  it  is  believed  new  %  it  is^ 

after 

<  Alfo  Dctnbringi  '  circiilus  judiciajis.*  Ifl.  Lancln.  p.  94. 
.  ^  I  fince  find  the  fame  opinion  exprefled  by  M.  Broticr^ 
in  his  Tacitus,  where  at  the  words  or  the  Germania,  r«^- 
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^fter  the 'various  opinions  of  fo  many  great  i3Kta 
cohceming  this  wonderful  moftunient,  moft  hum- 
bly fubmit?ted  to  the  reader^  candour.  The  nohh 
circle  at  Claflfernis  in  Lewis  *•  niay  alfo'be  of  thife 
kind;  an  ancient  Gothic  Court,  in  which  'greit 
affairs  were  decided  :  theaveftue,  &c.  being  miere 
pieces  of  rude  maghificence,  sts  the  double  <:ir^ie 
is  at  Stohehehge,  arid  others,  . 

We  are  hot,  however,  to  imagine  that  every 
fcnall  circle  of  ftones  is  a  eomt  of  juftice.  Smtat 
fuch  were  family  burying  places  :  others,  tdnples 
erefted  to  feveral  fmall  deities.  Some  large  Ottiss 
were  folefhn  to  the  ele£ti6n  of  the  king,  or  chief; 
and  flich  liave  comrhonly  tivdve  ft6nes  in  k  oircl^, 
and  a4arge  one  in  the  middle,  upon  Which  the 
king  was  placed  and  crowned,  ^or  acclaimed*. 
•  But  alt  kinds  -are  Gothic,  and  abdv^d  m  'Scandi- 
navia. It  is  'fio  wonder  indeed  that,  while  ^ottr 
writers  take  fbr  granted  that  all  Britain  was  pof- 
feffed  b^  Celts,  they  Aould  regard  thefe  hionu- 
riieniS' "as  Celtic.  This  is  only  a  lamemahle 
proof j  among  mahy,  that  they -haVe  begtan  at^the 
wrong  end ;  and  pretehded  to  iHuftrate  antiquities, 
,  without  knowlege  of  hlftory;  that  is, 'they  have? 
attempted  to  fee  without  light. 

IV.  Castles.  The  Pikilh  caftles,  as  appears 
from  fome  remains,  confifted  of  round  ramparts 
of  earth  with  ditches'.  ■ 

V.'  Cavesu  Subterraneous  retreats  in  war  are 
common  to  moft  early  nations.     Tacitus^  tells  us 

^ttnt  armati^  he  refers  to  Mallet  for  the  courts  in  Scandinavia  ; 
and  mentions  Stonehenge,  and  the  Champs  ile  Mars,  tt  de'Mai^ 
and  Etats  Generaux^  aniong  the  FranCs. 

*  See  Martin's  Weflern.Iles. 

*  Wormius  Mon.  Dan.  That  fome  were  burying  places  ap- 
pears from  Olaus  Magnus^  lib.  I.  (axa^  ^rdine fpharicoy  familiar 
rium  dffignam'ta  fipulturas:  and  lee  Dahlberg  Succia  Ant.  et 
Hod.  vol.  111. 

■  Gordon's  Itin,  Sept. 

*  In  Gcrmania. 
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they  were  ufed  by  the  Germans.  In  Picardy  there  | 
is  a  xnoil  remarkable  vaft  excavation,  in  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  crofs ;  of  which  a  print  and  defcrip* 
tion  are  publiihed  "*•  In  the  Hebiid  ,  lies,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  artificial  caves  are  found '. 
Thofe  of  Hawthornden,  near  Ectinbui^h,  are  re- 
markable, being  cut  out  of  a  freeftone  rock,  in 
feveral  apartments.  Some  think  them  Pikifh: 
but  they  may  be  fufpe£):ed  Roman^  as  a  limilar 
work  in  Cumberland  leems  to  be^. 

VI,  Entrenchments.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  ancient  Gaub,  Germans,  or  Scandinavians, 
ever  fortified  their  camps  as  the  Romans.  Csefar 
ieems  to  mention  as  fingular,  and  a  firft  inftance, 
that  the  Gauls  fortified  their  camp.*  The  Gauls 
preceded  the  Germans,  Britons,  and  Scandinavians, 
near  three  centuries^  in  every  art,  as  is  clear  from 
Csefar's  whole  work.  That  great  man  tells  us, 
that  wbeii  the  Britifh  Bellas  raifed  a  rampart  of 
felkd  trees,  they  called .  it  a  toWn.  Oval  and 
rouod  inirenchmepts  are  found  in  Scotland  ;  and 
are  generally  termed  Danilh  and  Pikiih.  camps« 
The  Danes  ufed  to  fortify  tops  of  hills  in  their  in- 
vafions,  tbo  they  remained  but  for  a  fliort  time, 
as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  obferves.  Cater-thun,  and 
other  artificial  entrenchments  in  Scodandj^  of  an 
oval  and  round  form,  fecm  Pikiih  works,  on  the 
model  of  the  Roman  entfenchn^ents,  round  their 
military  nations;  but  not  fquare  as  the  Roman 
always  are, . 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Infcrip. 

>  Martin's  Weitern  lies.  Cordiners  Aat.  &  &•  for  thole  \ti 
Rofs-fliire. 
7  Pennant's  Scotlaod,  tl.  69,  70. 
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Nrnnber  I.  VulmjU  Qeography  of  North  ' Britain^ -^oU 
lated  with  the  Palatine  MS%  and  with  the  Latin  Editions 
1462,  and  1490, 

B'  EGlkS  at 'the  North  (really  .the  Weff),  going 
Eaft  (North)  Hops  at  Orcas  Prom.^-r^Then  bpgin^ 
the  Weftfiide,  going  South,  from  Mull  of  Galloway  tp 
Cape*  oif  Cornwall — Thence  along  the  South  to  Kent. 
•-fThen  the.  Eaft,  begbining  at  the  North,  .Oreas' 
Prom,  going  South  to  Kent. — In  this  circuit  he  only 
marks  the  rivers  and  promontories. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  names  .of  the  .nations,  be- 
ginning at  Galloway,,  on  the  North-weft  pxtrenaity, 
as  he  fuppofes.  He  then  goes  Eaft  (Nortl^),  and  enu- 
merates progreffively  Weft,  North,  and  Eaft,  the  na- 
tions inNorth  Britain,  till  he  comes  down  to  the  Brir 
gantes*  in  Ybrkliiire.  After  whieh,  going  SoxithV  he 
enutherates  the  nations  in  South  Britain,  till  he  ends  iti 
Cornwall. 

He  concludes  with  mentioning  the  ilands '  on  the 
North  and  South  of  Britain.  .Thofe  on  the  Weft  bq 
gives  at  the  clofe  of  his  account  of  Ireland,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

fxcvo;  Ao\)n}toc\nSovio;  (^PaL  habet  XX}* 

OmSgra^ot,    (Pal.  OmSoyufx)  xoXtto^  •   xa  :  y  -  ^  :  L 

^  The  Greeks  divide  the  degree  only  into  twelve  parts  of  the 
4s.  or  whole*.  : An  explanation  of  theie  fra6tions  of  the  degree 
may  be  found'  in  'the  Preface  of  Bertiusl 

T  This  mark  Hands  for  half  a  degree. 
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-8  : 

;   yo 
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:   yo 
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:  y 

-I 

-I  ■ 

:    L 

-H: 

L 
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Af Aaavfoviot  (  Ptf/.  Ae{A0(»»voviog)  xo\7ro(  x#  ; 

EffiJ^cy  ayfox       ^    •  ..  ^*  xy  : 

Aoyyov  -Brftr*  €xCbX«i        •  "         '    •  xJ  : 

Iruo;  'croT.  cxSoX^i  •  «  x^  : 

OvoXfTOLi;  xoXtrc^  •  •  x9  : 

Naua*ou  WOT.  £x6.  (Ptf/.  NaSaiou)   •  X   : 
Tapoui^oufjk  '9]  xaA  Opxa(  axpct  (P^/*  Toi- 

•    /»3oe«^-Cf(A)  .  "    .         .     xa  :  y  -  ^  :  J 

Aufl-jtA/xij?  isrXfupa;  zrEpfyfa^rj,  ^  'C3'ap«iX£*T«i  *o  t£  louEipwo^ 
ilxiflpyof.  x«*  0  Owepyiouwf,  "p^sra  mv  Nouavrwy  ^tp- 
covijiroy  ij  tj:t^u  . .     .    •  •  xa  :      •  ^a  :  yo 

Aupaouavvou  (  P.  Afpavavou)  wot*  ExCoXai  i9.  :  y  -  ^a  I  ' 
Itiva  £i?;^u(r«C .        •  •  •     i9  :     -  ^     :•  i« 

A?iovfl6  TTOT.  fxSeXat         '  *'     '4  *f  •     ■  ?    • 

Itouw  cKX^fl"*?        -•/..•  iij  :  L  -  y»i  :  i-l 

{Caiera  hujus kurisy  ft  M^KlDiQtJAhi^  ad  Angliam 
V  pmimnt.)  

Tft)y  i^f^i  xi^^c%  1(0  x«i  pifnr9}(x£^iav  wXEvptov  frsgty^afu  at; 

MfTa  TO  TapouE^oujx  axpoy  ij  Opxa;  Wfp 

fjpurau 
OtiitpoMgiiiov  otycpov  •  •  • 

Be^ouSiQUju    ax^oy    (P^/.  Ouf pou^(ov{^) 
IXa  aroT.  cxCoXo^*  •  • 

0^6n  'v\J/>jXfi  .    •         •         • 

Ao^a  -croT.  cxCoXai         •  •  *      •      • 

Ovupoc  u^^viTtg  •        '   •         .*      • 

Tovxi  £i(r^vfnf  {Pal,  Taoua^;) 
KeXy;ou    cror.    £x£oXaii   (Pfl/.   w/  Jemfer 

txf oXij)         '    .  •     '  •      x^ :  -    y« 

A^oua  -sroT.  fx-f .         '  *  •  , "         ,      xf  :  -  yij 

T(x>ov»  UfT^Qjiri;            •  •             X£  :  -   y9) 

Tivva" -ziroT.  fxSoXai           •  *       •              xJ  :  L-m 

Bt^fpta  «ff;^.    •  •               xS  :  L-yii 

{Cittera  AngHafunt.) 


A 
X 


-I 

L-yfl 

-y9 
x9 :  -  yO 

xu  :  L-i;9 
xf  :  L-v9 
xf :   .y9 


yd 
ya 
yo 

yo 
y© 

tj 

L 
L 
L 


*  Sic :  fed  Latinae  edit,  melius  hic  tantum  |«  et  Irvo^ror.  |:  70* 

Oixovri 


TtoJemy. 


Ail 


ii*(xa?vufxov  >^6peroyy»i(rok  "NOT ANT AI.     Ilitf  6»{  €i(r»  ka* 

Aoi;xo7ri€<(»  *  •  ^         i9  :  ^-.  t  :  '  y 

•tf  ius  SEArOTAl  trap  # »^  woX.  (Pj/.  addit  «#*.) 

ItapfiaVrbp^yoy  «  *'         •'  <9  :  — ^  v9  :  y 

OuJcXov,  •  ♦  *         ^n  I    ^-v9  I  y 

KopJit  4  *  «  3c  :  — -  v8  :  yt 

Tpijxowioi'         •         •         •         •       li  :  —  k6  :-  :J:— . 

Tovrm  ii  trpoi  o^vxroXot;  AAMNIOI  /wgy  apxrixcwepo/i 
€y  wf  ireAc;;  (P.    addit  diig)* 

Kogid  «  •  «  XdS  :  L  "yi 

AXawa          •         •          %  •         x6  :  iJ-iS" 

AiyJbv               «          •              •  ^  X  : -^  iff 

Outxropids               •              '  •  •         xy :  i.  -  k9 

TAAHNOI  Je  (^^Tixeorcpoi* 

UTAAHNOI  Jf  (AEo-ufACpjywTcpoi,  »  oij  "aroXfij  ^P.  i»<^'/ 

aiJc.) 

Koup»a  (P.  Kapia)        .    •^  ♦;         x  :   r-v6.  :  — - 

fip£/A€i/«©y  (P.  Apf|iA8Vioy)             •  .  xa  ;  —  >«  :   lJ 

M«T«  Jfi  To«c  Aosjuypyioo?  tspj ©C  avaroAaj  apxrixwTfppi.  uiy, 
aTTO  Tou  ETTiAou  ctxpoy  «f  Brpd?  avaToXa?  EdlAlOI. 
MeO' ouf  KSPONES*  (P.  /«/;  "Ta  avaroA.      KPEONES.) 
Eim  KAPNONAKAl/ 
fiiTaKAPHNOI. 

Kai  ay«T0X<x«T«po*  xat  nXsorgcioi  KOPNABTOI. 
Ato    Je   Tou    AaiKxfjLwvioD    noXitoM   fu^t     rfif    Oimpocf 

ii^X'^dm  KAAHAONIOI. 

*Xiy  avareXixwrtjoi  h  KANTAI. 

M«9  •<;(  AOrOI  ^y¥»7FTovrH  tok  KOPNATIOIS^ 

D  d  3  K«i 
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Kai  v-Ktf  rtw  Aoyoug  MEPTAL 
'TTTEp  J^  rous  K«Xi|^«ifiou(  OTAKOMATOI  vap  ci;  voXii^. 
Bxy»Tt»        m         •         •        •        X J  :  — *  »0  :  If 
Tapbfios  •  •        •        •      XE :  — - 1^  •  y 

If'ovicri;'  •  •  •         yci^  ll^i *ili  I    ^ 

^%o  h  rourovc  Aj((44xeorff oi  jcacv  OTENIKONTES,  cy  of;  ^»» 

Oppc«  •  •  •  xj:— — yu:!*^ 

Avar^XixttrrEpoft  ^c  TEff AAOI* 

Ka(i  irpAK  AYiou»y»  •  •  xr  •   ^*  if9  •  i*.^ 

^7«w  redit  ad  Brlgantes^  it  Angliam^) 
NHSOI  Jf  vs%f(XifLi\vtOk\  rn  AXouieoyos  nara  fAtv  thiv  Ofialht 

ax^av 
OxifrK  Wof  •  '  •  •      xC  :  yo  -  ^  :  Li 

Ao^lA9ft  irfiff'o(  •  •        •     x:— ^os: 

'Tirip  ii»  OPKAAES^  ircf i  rfiaxoifra  toy  ctfiifAo*  Jv  to  [Jte- 
TH^u  iirf  T^f  I  fAoip«$  •  •  x:  —  2a:y» 

K«i  fTi  J?r€p  a\yrcti  if  60TAH  if$  ra  (uif y 

Juf^iMoloIdfc  rrfX^*  fAoip(%f    *  •     x6 :  — -  Sy  7 

Ta  Ji  akaToXixaraTOr        •  •      Xa  I  yo  •  ^  :  •— ' 

Td(  if  apxIixttTATA^  •         •       X:y-^yli 

Ta  is  voriuyrxrx         •  •  A:y-5S:y# 

Totif  (A£T»fu  •  t        x:y-^y:-^ 


InsuLjE  Occident  ALES  tx  lib.  II.  c.  a.  A  Hiberma, 


>       ^ 


'iP^^pxiiyTflw  ig  yiitroi  t%  louspyiaj,  aire  x»Xov|Aiy<»i  EBDT- 
AAI J  €  Toy  «{i6/:Aoy,  «y  if  ^iv  Jbr^xwr^ot  w XeiT«i  ESpvio^ 

If; — $C  :  — 

ECovi*       •  .      "  ^  ;       -ifiyo-SC 

E»Ta  P/xiVfc  *  •  •  *i5 :  -r-  5? 

Efr»  M(xXfoC  •  <^         •     .    ^C;  *  ^ "  ^^ 

E*T«  Ett* Jity  t       .     •  $nit  ^Ji^. 

Q  THANSIATION 


'Translattom, 

%*  '^e^Greei  MSS.  differ  much ;  and  ihe  JEdltio  Mn- 

ccps,  Bafth  1533,  is  not  publiJhedfromM  goodM^* 

IncoUatrng.  With  the  Palatine^^^lbuifgiui  ba$,forgot^ 

tenihe^egXMS*    The  Latin  Tranflatton  is^Kncralfy 

f  referable  to  the  Greet  text^  being  iaken^from^htUr 

*  ms. 

SEPTBN'PRlOKA^t'8    tAT£R»6    defcripttO)  t^YWd  ^ftttult 

O^eaiyos  qui  vecatur  Daucaledoniu^-** 

Novatittum  Gheflbnefus,  et  rjufdem  nomini^  'proinon*- 

tofittiH        .        .        •        .       -21  •*—  ^6r  40 
Rerigonius  Sinu^  /  «  mzo  Jjo^o  ^'% 

Vidbtara  (Pal.  Vidogara)  Sinus  *       2 1  20  60  30 
Clota  ^  xftuariutn  •  •     "42  J15  59  40 

Lelaannonius  Sinus  (J?aL  Lemaan- 

nonius"^)         .        •  •  24  —  60  — • 

Epidium  prom.       .  .         .     "23  — •  60  40 

Longi  fluvii  oftium  •  •   24  30  60  40 

Ityis  fluvii  oftium  •  •      27  — •  60  40 

Vrfias  Biaus  .•  ,.        .    iSLQ  "^  ho  t^o 

Nahaei!fl«)vji  ^iom  •        <    30  •<^^6o  ;sO 

Tarvidum  **,  quod  et  OrCasPromon- 

torium  {Pal.  Tarvedum)     .  31  20  60  15 

OcC}fBfi^M^ AJLIS  f]>AT£RlS  dcfcrip- 

tioy.  qifod  flbeji^icus    ac   Vergi- 

oius  alluit  Oceanus.  Poft  Novan- 

turn  Ghcrfonerum  quse  habet  21  —"61  ^40 

Auravanni  (P.  Abranaui'J    fluvii 

oftium  -  -  19  20  61  — 

lena' ^  :^^ftuarium  -  19  •—  60  3O 

Dev*  «  fluvii  oftium  •  18  •—  60  -— 

Novii -fluvii  oftium  -         •       i%  20  cO  30 

Ituna  aeftuarium  *».-       -  -  I'S  30  50  45 

[The  rfifiiainder  of  this^   and  the  fouth-Jiii^  Mong 
.to  Eng(an4.'\ 

ORiB'K'nALiS'deinde,  ac  'tA.usTRALiSy  plagjb  la<« 
TBitAy  (qu^Ueisnanico  aiiuuutur  Oceano^  defcribuh,- 
tur  fie. 

poft  Tarvedum,  quod  et  Orcas  Promontorium,  jam 
diftum. 

^  In  collating  with  the  Latin  cditioi^s^  i.  daaotes  thtt  of  ^^\% 
andy  2.  that  of  1490. 
*  Vkidff^a,  I.      .      -I'ClttMsy  1.  •  LemanofMiit,  t. 

*».Tarvcdl.s4  "^Z  ,    « Abrayani,  i*  «.  ^.ftat,  »•  MDute/  %> 
.QijC9»     ii-(oS        ^   Itucit  aeAui;  a. 

Dd4     •  VInr«dru;tt 
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Vinrcdnim  promontorium  31  *—  60  —  I 

Vcnivium  prom* 

Ila  fluv.  oflda 

Ripa  alta 

Loxc  fluvii  oftium  * 

Vara  aeftuarium 

Tuaefis  seftuarium 

CcUiii  fliivii  oftium 

Taizalum  prom. 

Divae  fluvii  oftium 

Tavasftuarium 

Tinae  ^  fluvii  oftium 

Boderia  ^  aeftuarium 

[The  reft  Uhng  u  England.'] 


N  D    t 

X 

3«' 

.-.60  — 

30 

30 "59  40 

-   30, 

—  59  40 

29' 

—  59  40 

a8»30  59  4o 

-   27 

30  59  40 

27 

—  59  — 

27 

—  5845 

Hji 

' 30  58  30 

20 

—  58  30 

*5' 

-5830 

24 

30  58  45 

22 

30  58  4S 

m 


Juxta  Septentrionale  latus,  fub  Cherfonefo  eodem  ap- 
pellati  nomine,  NovANTiE  habitant  apud  quos 
urbes  hac  : 

Lucopibia  .-  ^  19    *-^  60  sio 

Retigonium        «  -  20 '  .10  60  40 

Sub  eis  Selgov  JE|  apud  quos  urbes  hae : 
Carbantorigum  -  19  —    59  20 

Uxclum  -  -  18  30    59  20 

Corda  -  -  ^o  -»    jQ  ^o 

Trimontium        -  -  19  —    59  —p. 

His  verfus  folis  oftum,  magis  feptcntrionales,  Damnii 

funt,  in  quibus  urbes  hae : 
Colania  • 
Vanduara  * 
Coria 
Alauna 
Lindum 
Viftoria 


^  Palatiiitiis  Varum  asftuarium  praeponit  oAio  Loxae  amnis,  et 
fic  ed.  I.       i  30  —  59-|.,  (i). 

"^  31J,  (a.)       '  49,  (x.  z.)        «"  27,  (i.)        "  28  —  58I,  (i.) 
•  27,  (i.)  -      '  Tii^a,  2.      '  '  Bogdenaisy  i.     Bogderia^  2. 

*  fti}  <r),     •  C^Ianica,  z.     ;  Vandog^a,  a.    ■23-«;8  t(»') 


20  30 

59  10 

21  40 

60  — 

21  30 

59  20 

22  45 

59  20 » 

23  — 

59  30 

23  30 

59  — 

GApENi  vcro  magis  Scptentrionales. 

Otadeni  autem  magis  auftrales  funt^  in  quibus  urbai 

has:         . 
Guria  -  -  20^^  lo  59  — 

Bremenium '^  -  -        21     —  50  45 

Poft  Damnonios,  verfus  foils  ortutn  magis  Septentrio 

nalcs»  quail  ad  ortum  vergentes  ab  Epidio  prom. 

Epidii  funt. 
Poft  qttos  Cerones  :  inde  Orientaliores  Cr,£0N£8# 
•X  Deinde  CARNONACiEy, 
Deindc  Careni  «. 

Et  Oritntaliores,  ultimique,  Cornabii  ■. 
A  Laelamnonio  autem  linu  ufque  ad  aeftuarium  Varar 

funtCALEDONlI. 

Et  fupra.eos  Caledonia  sylva. 

Quibus  magis  Orientales  funt  Cantje. 

Poft  quos  Log  I  ^  contigui  Cornabiis. 
Et  fupra  Logos  ^  Mertje  funt. 
Sub  Caledoniis  autem  Vacom Ac  i*^;    apud  qaos  ha 

funt  urbcs : 
Banatia  -  -  24  —  59  30 

Tamia  -  -  25  —  59  ^o 

Alata  Caftra  -  -,         27  15  59  20 

Tuefis  -  -  a6  45  59  10 

Sub  iis  qui  magis  Occidentals  funt  habitant  Veni- 

coNTEs**:    In  quibus  urbs. 
Orrea  *  -  -  24^  15  58  45 

Deinde  qui  magis  Orientales  funt 

Texali. 

_  '  • 

EturbsDevana  -  ^^     '5  59  45' 

[He  then  returns  to  the  BnganteSf  and  EnglanJJ] 

InsuluE  antem  adjacent  Albioni  juxta  Orca^da  pron|» 

Ocetis  infula                -            -       32  40  Bo  45 

Dumna  infula                   -               36  — ^  61  -* 
Supra  quam  Orcades  Infulae  funt 

numero  xxx.  circiter ;    quarum 

medium  gradus  habet         -          30  — «  61  4O 
Et  fuper  ipfas  Thuleeft :  cujus  in-                                , 

fulae  pars  quae  maxime  ad  occa- 

fum  tendit  gradus  habet               29  —  63  — ^ 

^16,  (i.)  *  Aremenium,  i.  ^  Cornonacae,  i.  »  Terini,  i. 
Ccrini,  2.  »  Carnavii,  i.  «»  Lagii,  Lugos,  i.  ^  kaconagi,  i. 
;  VcmicQmcs,  i,    «  Orrhea,  (i.)    {  a4,  (1.)      »  4$  \  5,,  (i,  *.) 

Qua 
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Qux  maxime  ad  ortmn  •  >3'i    ijjp  »6^  -^ 

Quae  maxime  ad  ar£h»  -  go^-so  •63  1:5 

Quae  maxime  ad  auftrum  •  30  ^  20  62  40 

Medium  Infulae  30  ^  20  63  — 

[7i/  Weftirn  IJhnds^  from  hodk  IL  c.  2.  Ireland;] 

mbemiae  fuperjacent  quinque  infube,  Ebudae  mmmt : 

quarum  occidentalior  vocatur 
Ebuda  15  —'62  — 

Deinde  quae   ad  ortum  extenditur 

limiliter  Ebuda  -  15^40  62  — 

PofteaRhicina  -  -  17  — ffe — 

PoftiVIaleos  -  -  17  30  62  .10 

Poft  Epidium  -  -  1 8  30  6&  '*-«- 

^^*  The  Latin  tranfktion  in  liie  beft  edition  df  ^Pto- 
lemy, «that  of  Bertius,  Amft.  i6i8,  is  eften  in- 
CQXvt&ly  printed  in  the  numerals,  and  varies 
from  the  Greek :  thus  ^truvium  from,  in  ilm 
'  Greek  ^has  30  :  50  in  the  Latin  39 :  50^  Ripa 
jflia  in  Gr.  29,  Lat.  39 — Orrea  Gr.  24-  ijrr^S, 
45,  Lat..26.  ij;=:59.  45 — Devana^  Gr.  26.  15— 
C9,  45,  Lat.  19.  15=57. 45— T'An/f  on  call  31  in 
Gr.  21  in  Lat.  Thefe  fliameful  inaccimK^ie^^niay 
(hew  how  much  a  -new  edition  of  Ptolemy  is 
wanted;  for  they  are  mere  errors,  «nd  not  vapia* 
tions  of  the  old  Latin  tranflation. 

The  author  has  perufed  this  part  of  Ptolemy  in  13  or 
14  editions  :  but  the  only  other  remarkable  variations 
are  in  that  of  1482,  or  the  fecond  edition.  To  Deva 
it  gives  17^  for  i8* — to  Lindum^  with  all  the  Latin 
editions,  it  affigns  23%  tho  the  Greek  erroneoufly 
has  20*^ — ^and  between  Curia  and  Brtmmum  it  intro- 
duces a  fecond  Alauna^  23° — 58^*  :  it  is  believed 
rightly,  for  the  Geographus  Ravennas  has  another 
Alauna,  as  prefently  to  be  mentioned.  The  ed.  1482 
has  thus  two  Alaunas,  but  the  old  copiers  feem  to 
^  have  omitted  the  fecond,  as  thinking  it  only  the  firiS 
mifplaced.  For  Ocetis  it  reads  Scetis^  as  does  a  fine 
Latin  MS.  in  the  Mufaeum',  of  Angelo's  tranflation 
about  1450 ;  that  of  Boctius  is  unfortunately  loft.  In 
both  Greek  and  Latin  Devana  has  59 — 45,  but  it 
muft  be  correfted  58—45,  as  ^11  the  maps  bear,  or 
59,  as  crdd.  J,  2. 


I    4*7    ] 


NuM&£ii  IF.    Extr^4  fr^m  th  NodtU  loipedit  md 
thi  Amnynious  G$o^afbir  ^J  Ravemia. 

NoTXTIA/i 

BRIT  ANN  I  ARUM    PROVINCIiE    Qumquc— 
A^axima  C;isiarieniis.  Vakntia.     Britannui  jPrim^u 
S'ritannia  Secunda.    Flavia  Csiarienfis* 


EoyiT^s  Intra  Britannias  cum  viro  fpeftabili  C(i»* 
MITE  Britanniarum-«-£quites  Catafraftarii  Juniorcs, 
Kquites  Scutarii  AureliacL  ^  Equites  Honoriani  Senioics^ 
Equiteg  Subleiiani.    Equites  Syri.    Equites  Tsu£dii. 


Sub  difpofitlone  viri  fpefiabilis  Vic  a  mi  Britannia- 
fum.  Confulares — Maximae  Caefarienlis.  Valentiao— 
Prseiide^ — Britanniae  Prims.  Britanniae  l^ecundas.  Fla* 
viae  C^fariwifis. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeftabilis  Vicarius 
boc  modo  :  Principem  de  fchola  Agentum  in  rebus 
ex  Ducenariis.  Cofnicularium.  Numerarios  duos* 
Commentarienfem.  Ab  afiis.  Curam  Epiftolarum. 
Adjutorem.  Subadjuvas^  Exceptores.  Singul&res  e^ 
reliquqs  Officiales* 


■-■i^iiii* 


Sub  difpofitionc  viri  fpeftabills  Comitis  BritanniJi- 
jrum.     Provincia  Britannia. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeftabilis  Comes  hoc 
modo  :  Principem  ex  officio  Magiftri  Militum  praefcn- 
talium  altcrnis  wnis.    Commentarienfem,  Ucp 


Sub 
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Sub  drfpoiitione  viri  fpe£labilis  Duels  Britanniamm. 
— -Praefcftus  legiones  fcxta?.  Prsefeftus  cquitum  Dal- 
'  mataruniy  Priefidio.  PraefeAus  equitum  Crifpianorum, 
Dano.  Prsefeflus  equitum  CatafraAariorum  Morhio, 
Prefeftus  Numeri  Barcariorum  Tigrifienfitim,  jirbeia. 
Pratfe£tus  Numeri  Nerviorum  Diftenfium,  -D/^i.  Pnc- 
fedus  Numeri  Vigilum,  Congangios.  Praefeftus  Nu- 
meri Exploratorum  Lavatres.  PracfeSus  Numeri  Di- 
rcftorum  Vcterum.  Praefeftus  Numeri  Dcfenforum, 
Braboniaco.  Praefeftus  Numeri  Soleniium,  Magtova. 
Praefcftus  Numeri  Pacepfium,  Magis.  Pri/feftus  Nu- 
meri Longovicariorum,  Longovko.  Praefeftus  Numeri 
Derventienfisi  Derventione* 

Item  per  Uneam  Vallu 

Tribunus  cohortis  quartae  Lergorum,  Segtduno.  Tri- 
bunus  cohortis  Cornoviorum,  Ponte  £lii,     Praefcftus 
ate    primae   Aflorum,    Candnco.    Tribunus    cohortis 
primae  Frixagorum,  Vindohala,     Praef.  ate  Savinianae, 
Hunno.     Proef.  alae  fecundae  Aftorum,  Cilurno.     Trib. 
cohortis  primae  Batavorum,  Procolitia.     Trib.  cohortis 
primae  Tungrorum,  Borcovico.    Trib.  coh.  quartae  Gal- 
lorum,    Findolana.      Trib.   cohortis  primae  Aftorum, 
MJica,     Tr.  coh.  fecundae  Dalmatarum,  M'tgnis.  Tr. 
coh.  primae  -flilliae  Dacorum  Amhoglanna,     Praef.  ate  Pc- 
trianae,  Peirionis.     Pr.  Numeri  Maurorum  Aureliano- 
rum,  Aballaha.     Tr.  coh.  fecundae  Lergorum,  Conga* 
VQta.     Tr.  coh.  primae  Hifpanorum,  Axeloduno.     Tr. 
coh.  fecundae  Thracum,  Gabrofenti,    Tr.  coh.  primae 
.ffliae  ClafBcae,  Tunnocelo,   Tr.  coh.  primae  Morinorura, 
Clannibanta.  .  Tr.  coh.  tertiae  Nerviorum,  Aliont»  Cun- 
cus   Armaturatum,    Bremetenraco.      Praef.    ate   primae 
Herculeae,  OUnaco,     Tr.  coh.  fextae  Nerviorum  Firo-- 
Jido. 

Officium  autem  habet  id^m  vir  fpeftabilis  Dux  hoc 
itoodo.     Principem  ex  officiis  Magillrorum,  &c. 
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GEOGRAPHUS  RAVENNAS, 


THIS  geographer  feems  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth 
century.  His  work,  tho  written  in  the  moft  bar- 
barous ilyle,  is  curious  and  valuable,  but  flands  in  need 
of  an  able  and  learned  co«nmentator. 

In  defcribing  Britain,  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  under  Anfchis,  (Hengift) ;  and  fays,  the  Gothic 
philofophers,  that  is  Aithanarid,  Heldebald,  and  Marco-p 
mir,  whom  he  often  quotes  in  his  accounts,  called  this 
iland  a  ihicrocofm.  He  then  gives  a  lift  of  many  civitates 
et  cajiray  '  towns  and  camps',  in  Britain. 

Tho  he  obferves  not  much  order  in  this  lift,  yet  he 
palpably  begins  with  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain,  and 
after  pafles  to  the  north  ;  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
names^to  be  found  in  Ptolemy,  the  Notitia,  and  Impe- 
rial Itinerary.  His  arrival  at  the  north  is  marked  by  his 
firft  giving  us  many  names  together,  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  Per  Hmam  ValH  of  the  Notitia,  as  Gabrocentio^ 
Derventioney  Magnis^  Vindolande^  Cogangis^  ice.  and  next 
by  his  faying  "  Iterum  funt  civitates  in  ipfa  Britannia 
qua;  refto  tramite  de  una  parte  in  alia,  id  eft  de  oceano  in 
bceario,  et  Siftuntiaci  dividunt  in  tertia  portione  ipfam 
Britanniam,  id  eft  Serduno,  Conderco,  Vindovala,  On- 
no,  Celunno,  Brocoliti,*'  &c.  For  all  thefe  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  above  Per  lineam  Valli  of  the  Notitia ; 
only  here  they  are  corrupted,  like  the  other  names  in 
the  book,  to  a  kind  of  Italian  :  9nd  the  Siftuntii,  as  well 
known,  were  in  prefent  Cumberland,  clofe  to  Hadrian's 
wall. 

Horfley  in  his  Britannia  Romana  has  therefor  rightly 
put  the  following  name?  as  belonging  to  prefent  Scot- 
land.        ' 

"  Clidum,  Carbantium,  Tadoriton,  Maporiton, 
Alitacenon,  Loxa,  Locatrene,  Canlbroiana,  Smetri, 
UxELA,  LucoTiON,  CoRDA,  Camulofeffa,  Pr^sidi- 
,UM,  Brigomono,  Abiflbn,  Ebio,  Coritiotar,  Celerion, 
Itucodon,  i^aremago,  Duabliiis^  Venutio^  T&imun« 
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TiuM,  Eburocailum,  Bremekium,  Cocuneda,  Alau- 
KA,  Oleidavis,  Ejudenfca,  Rumabo.  Iteram  fuat  ciyi- 
tate$  in  ipfa  Britannia  ubi  plus  anguftiffima  de  oceana 
in  oceano  effc  dinofcitur.  Id  eft  Velunia,  Volitanio, 
Pcxty-  Bcgefe,  Colanica,  Medio,  Nemcton,  Stibdo- 
luadon,  Litana,  Cibra,  ^redigone.    Itenim  eft  civitas, 

2UX  dicitnr  lana,  Mantion,  Demerofefa,  Cindocelum, 
lermo,  Vcromo,  Matovion,  Ugrulentum,  Ranatonium, 
Ibbrran,  PraematiSy  Tuessis,  Ledone,  Litmomago» 
Devoni,  Memanturum,  Decha,  Bograndiuni,  iTgueftc, 
Xeviodanum,  Pareo  Clalfis,  Levioxana,  Cermium,  Vic- 
tor ije,  Marcotaxon,  Tagea,  Voran.'* 

The  following  ilands,  from  his  account^  clearly  be- 
long to  the  Hebudes  in  part. 

*'  Iterum  ipfi  oceano  occidentali  ponimtur  divcrfae 
inful^,  ex  quibus  aliquantas  nominarc  voliimug  ;  id  eft 
Corfula,  M6na,  Regaina,  Min'ervae,  Cunis>  Manna, 
Botisy  Vinion,  Saponis,  Sufura,  Birila,  EllaviahT,  Sbbri- 
ca^  Scetis,  Linnonfa." 

He  then  adds  the  following  ilands,  which  may  per- 
haps be  the  Scilly  ilands,  or  fome  others  in  the  weft^ra 
ocean,  for  none  of  their  names  feem  to  iirfer  any  of  the 
iHebudes.  **  Item  ad  aliam  partein  dicitur  infula  Ma- 
ganica,  Anas,  Cana,  A'tino,  Elcte,  Daroecla,  EflSgra- 
dena,  Maiona,  Longis,  Cirimon,  Exofadees,  ubi  et 
gj5?mmae  nafcuntiir.''  He  immediately  adds,  **  Legimus 
ut  in  ipfo  oceano  jam  expleta  parte  occidental!,  tahquani 
ad  partem  ingredientes  mcridianam,  funt  irtfulce'niimero 
triginta  tres,  quae  et  Dorcadas  appellatur."  This  intel- 
ligence that  the  Orkneys  lay  oh  the  foutii  of  the- weftern 
ocean  is  fingular :  but  this  writer  alio  fays,  that  the 
Orkneys  are  on  the  eaft*  of  Britain ;  Gaul  and'  the  Pyre- 
nees on  the  weft ;  Ireland  on  the  north  ;  and  Germany 
on  the  fouth ! 

But  erroj-s  in  the  greater  parts  of  geography  invalidate 
not  his  names  of  places  in  Biritain,  which  delerve  a  few 
remarks.  The  towns  put  in  capital  letters  a-re  found  in 
Ptolemy,  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itinerary  given  by  Riqhard 
of  Cirehcefter,  The  others  are  unknown.  Horfley 
conjcftures  that  CUdumls  Glalgow,  upon  no  grounds, 
it  being  put  among  the  towns  near  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
For  it  is  clear  from  the  authof*s  mention  of  ttie  Sifturitii, 
and  from  his  after  palling  to  the  towns  fituated  where 
Britain  is  narroweft,  that  is  at  the  wall  of  Alitohinus, 
that  he  und^rftood  iht^Pir  lineam'ValR  of  the  Notitia  to 

refer 


refer  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.     This  fecms  to  confirm 
Horflcy's  account  of  the  ftations>  controverted  in  p..  51. 
of  tkis  volume.     At  fame  time  it  ferves  to  eftablilh  that 
curious  faft,  that  the  Roman  walls  were  npt  the  utmoft 
hounds  of  their  power  in  Britain;  for  while  tbeyheldr 
Valentia,  ftill  the  ftations  were  at  the  fouthern  wall, 
that  is  this  wall  was  the  real  fortified  barrier.     Carban^ 
iium  is  palpably  the  Carbantium  of  Richard,   and  Carbaif 
torigum  of  Ptolemy,  now  thought  to  be  Kircudbright* 
Uxdk  is.  the  Ux^llutnt  of  Ptofcmy.     Lucotim  the  Luco^ 
pibia.     Cor  da  is  the  fouthern  C$ria  of  Ptolemy.      Tri" 
muntium  is  the  Trimontlum  of  Ptolemy,     Bremenium  lay 
near  itj,  but  in  prcfent  England.  T^Alaum  here-feems 
evidently  aftation  on  the  river  Alauna  near  Bremeniunv; 
if  the  g^eographer  has  not  confounded  the  river  itfelf 
with  a  ftation ;  for  it  cann6t  be  Alauna  on;  the  north  of 
Forth,  the  other  names  all  lying;  near  the  fouthern  wall^ 
as  the  author  fays,  and  as  evident  from  thofe  known, 
Horfley's*conjefltures  that  Alitacenon  is  Elgin;  Loxar 
Innerlbchy;  Celerion,  Calendar;  >Duablifis.^  Duplin;  &c. 
are  tliereforridiculoufly  abfurd,  and  founded -merely  oiv 
an  imagined  refemblance  of  names. 

The  geographer  next  pafles  to«  the  places  near  tho 
narroweft  part  of  Britain,  that  is  near  the  w^ll  of  Anto- 
ninus between  Clyde  and  Forth.  Of  thefe  Cokaka^  or 
Colamoy  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and' Richard*  and  thought, 
to  be  prefent  Lanerk.  Medio  is  found  in  Richard's  Iti- 
nerary,  niiie  miles  on  the  north  of  Orrea,  or  near  the 
Tay :  but  poflibly  there  was  another  in  the  middle  of 
thti  wall  of  Antoninuff*  The  other  names  here  are 
quite,  unknown. 

Our  author  then  paffcs  to  other  places,  which,  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  few  known^  were  more  to  the  north^ 
than:  the  former.  Tuejfts  znd. Fi^oria  are  known  from 
Ptolemy.  Ibexran  feems  the  Hierna  of  Richards.  D^- 
voni^  the  Divana  of  Ptolemy*  Tag^^y  the  Tamia  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  dreams  of  Horfley  on  the.  reft  are  beneatli 
notion. 

Of  the  ilands  A^ona  is  Angleiey.  Manna^  Maun; 
Regaina  is  furely  the  Ricina  of  Ptolemy,  the  /2tea«flof 
Richard,  or  Rachlin^  Botis  feems  ^Butet  S€iliSi  Scia-or 
$key.    The  reft  can  hardly  be  gueft^t^ 
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Number  III.     Defcription  of  Caledonia^  front  Richard  df 

Crgficefler^  Book  I.  c,  6, 


Vespasiaka,  or  Roman  Caledonia. 


EXTRA  murum  Cta  provincia  VESPASIAN  A. 
Haec  eft  ilia  Caledonia,  regio  a  Romanis  nimium 
quantum  et  defiderata,  militibus  et  incolis  valde  defenfa. 
Negotium  cnjas  amplam  Hiftoriae  Romana?,  alias  nimis 
it  iftinfmodi  rebus  filentes,  mentionem  faciunt.  Hie 
floTium  Tavum  confpicere  licet,  qui  longo  curfu  re- 
ponem  in  duas  quafi  partes  diflecarc  videtur.  Hie  quo- 
que  arduum  atque  horrcndum  jugutn  Grampiunl  offeu- 
dimus,  quod  Provinciara  iftam  bifariara  fecabat.  Atque 
haec  eadem  erat  regio  quae,  a  eommiflb  inter  Agrieolam 
ct  Galgaeum  praelio,  Romanis  utiliffimo,  famam  in  an- 
nalibus  habet  infignem.  Hie  vires  eorum,  veterefque 
caftramentationes,  hodieque  magnitudo  oftendit  maenr- 
"om.  Nam  in  loeo  ubi  ingens  fupradiftum  praelium 
habitum  erat,  quidam  ordinis  noftri,  hane  viam  emenfi, 
affirmant  fe  immania  videile  eaftra,  aliaque  argumenta 
Taciti  relationem  confirmantia. 

Nationes  vero  Romanis  hie  fubjeftae  ordine  jam  fc- 
quentur.  Ultra  ifthmum  ufque  ad  Tavum  gens  erant 
HoRESTii,  quorum  urbes  poft  praetenturam  quidem 
extruflam  (prius  enim  Damniis  aeeenfebantur)  foerunt 
^launeiy  Lindumy  et  re  non  minus  quam  nomine  reliqu;s 
gloriofior  ViSforia.  ab  Agrieola  ad  flumen  Tavum  xx. 
milliaria  ab  eiufdem  in  mare  exitu  xdificata^  memoriae 
proditum  dicunt. 

Supra  hos  ultra  Tavuoft,  qui  limites  conftituit>  erant 
Vecturones,  five  Vcnrieones,  quorum  urbs  primaria 
Orrea^  fluvii  vero  Mfica  et  Tina. 

(Decani  littus  ultra horam  fines  aeeolebantTAiXALi. 
His  urbium  princeps  Divana:  fluvii  autem  Diva  et 
Ituna.  Pars  Grampii  montis^  quse  ut  promontorium 
late  fe  in  oeeanum,  quafi  in  Germanise  occurfum, 
cxteiditj  ab  illis  nomen  mutuatur* 

His 
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HiS  contcririini  ad  occidentem,  interveniente  mon- 
tium  Grampiorum  ferie,  extitere  Vac o magi  qiii  am- 
pliffimam  regionem  tenebant,  quorum  urbes  TueJftSj  Ta* 
mea^  etBanatia.  Romanorum  autem  ftatio,  fimulque 
Provinciae  urbs  primaria>  erat  ad  oftium  fluvii  ^arar  in 
littore  fitum,  Ptoroton.  Notiores  hujus  regionis  fluvii 
praster  Vararem,  qui  Provinciam  terminabat,  fuerunt 
Tuejis  et  Celnius. 

Infra  VaconaagoSy  Tavumque,  habitabarit  Damnii*^ 
Albani  :  gentes  parum  notae,  et  intra  lacuum  mon- 
tiumque  clauftra  plane  reconditse. 

Inferius  adhuc  Clottae  ripas  accolebant  Attacoti, 
gens  toti  aliquando  olim  Britanniae  formidanda.  MaX'* 
umus  hie  vifltur  lacus,  cui  nomen  olim  Lyncalidor ;  ad 
cujus  oftium  condita  a  Romanis  urbs  /llcluith^  brevi 
tempore  a  duce  Thiodojio  nomen  fortita,  qui  occupatam 
a  barbaris  provinciam  recuperaverat ;  cum  hac  compa- 
rari  potuit  nulla ;  utpote  qua  poft  fraftas  caeteras  cir- 
cumjacentes  provincias  impetum  hoftium  ultimo  fufti- 
iiuit. 

Haec  PfoYincia  difta  eft  in  honprem  familae  Flaviae, 
Cui  fuam  Dotiiitianus  Imperator  originem  debuit,  et  fub 
quo  expugnata,  VESPASIANA.  Et  ni  fallor  fub  ulti- 
mis  imperatoribus  nominata  erat  Thule*  de  qua 
Claudianus  vates  his  v^rfibus  facit  mentionem  : 


incaluit  Piftorum  fanguine  Thule ; 


Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ierne» 

Sed  non  tarn  diu  fub  aquila  fuopte  tenuerunt  Roman}, 
m  pofteritati  innotefcerent  ejufdem  et  nomina  et  fub* 
jedlo.  Curforio  hucufque  oculo  quails  fub  Romano- 
rum  Imperio  erat  Britanniam  luftravimus  :  reftat  ut  parili 
compendio  Caledoniorum  terras  luftremus. 
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De  GaIedonia. 


LICET  tota  ultra  ifthmutn  prsediflum  Bntanni* 
noil  improprie  dici  poteft  Caledonia,  ipii  tamen 
Caledonii  ultra  Vararem  fedem  habnere;  uhde  du6l:a 
Hnea  tenninum  Romarti  in  Britanniani  imperii  accurate 
fatis  oflendit.  Cite ri or  vero  infulae  pars  alio  atque  alio 
tempore  ab  illis  polfefla  fuit :  reliqua  ut  fupra  memini- 
mas  a  Britonibus  barbaris  occupata.  Hucufque  et  pro- 
ficifcentibus  lumen  aliquod  faenerant  antiqua  hiftoria- 
rum  monumenta.  Trajicientes  autem-  Varar  flumen 
cxtinfto  lumine,  in  obfcuro  quaC  verfamur ;  et  (quara- 
vis  non  nobis  ignotum  fit  extruftas  ibi  pro  liraitibus 
Imperii  Romani  fuifle  aras,  Ulyfltmque  tempeftate  flue- 
tibufque  jaftatum  heic  vOta  perfolvme,)  ifiquidem  con- 
den  fe  arbdribus  fylvae,  cum  perpetnis  montium  faxetis, 
ab  ulteriori  nos  Icrptatione  prohibent.  'Relationem  fe- 
quentefti  a  mercatoribus  Britonibus  fugitivis  acceptam, 
poflerifque  reliSam,  ut  fufficientem  aeftimemus  neceflc 
eft.  • 

Ad  Occidentem  igitur  Vararis  habitabant  '^Caledo- 
t;ii,  prbprie  fie  didi ;  quorum  regionis  p^tem  tegebat- 
imnicnfa  ilia  Caledonia  Sylva. 

Littus  incolcbant  minores  quidam  populi;.ex  quo- 
ruin  numero,  ultra  Vararem,  et  ereftas  fupradi£tas  aras 
ad  Loxam  fluvium,  habitabant  Cant-S;  in  quorum 
'fin  lb  us  pr-pmuntorium  Penoxullum, 

Huic  ordine  proxlinus  eft  fiuvius  Ahona^  ejufdemque 
accolae  LO01.  Hinc  //;  fluvius  ;  et  ad  ilium  fiti  Car- 
NABiij  Brittonum  extremi,  qui  ab  Oftorio  Propraetore 
iiibjiigati,  jugum  Romanum  indigne  ferentes,  adfcitis 
in  focict^tem  Cautiis,  ut  referunt  traditiones,  trajcfto- 
(]ne  mari  ibi  fedem  eiigunt.  In  varia  heic  promuntoria 
K^X^  extendit  Britannia,  quorum  prinlum  antiquis  dic- 
tum Vinvedrum  ;  turn  Veruhlum^  aut  extremitas  Cale- 
donia?. 

Poft  illos  Catini.  Deinde  interiores,  Logifquc 
proximi  JMERTiE  fiti  fimt.  la  his  oris  p- omuntorium 
Orc.uium  pofitum.    Cui  adjacebant  (J rcadesr  infulae.    Ul- 

terius 
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tetiUs  manabat  Nabaus  fluvius,  qui  terminus  erat  Car- 
nabicos  jurifdiftionis.  ^ 

Ad  inferiorem  hujus  regionis  partem  habitabantCAR- 

KonXc^  ;  m  (\^or\xTafkmh\i%  promuntorium  Ebudum^  ad 

cTTJiisiextrttmaeotimitimOceanus  finum  efFormat,qui  olitn 

Volfas  appellatus.    Ad  inferiorem  iHius  finus  ripam  ten- 

debant  Cerones  ;  et  infra  Ityn^  Creones.     Ad  Lon^ 

gum  ufque  procurrit  inde,  Oceanum  inter  et  finum  Lek-^ 

num^  diftum  ?.b  incolis  Epidiis  prcmuntorium, 

.    Provefttrs  jam  ultra  .flu  men  Varans  idem  illilfl  reme- 

.  tiri  non.poffum,  quin  in  tranigreffu  admirer  Romanos, 

alias  fatis  expertps  judicio  atque  experientia^  heic  quad 

^dcftitutoSy  tam  perabfurda  opinione  laboraile  ut  iilam 

,  Britafmifle  partem,  quae  jam  armis  ipforum  intada  qui- 

efcebat,  teliquam  jam  fubadam  atque  podeflam  longe 

..xnajoriet  Jongitudine  et  latitudine  metirentur,  quam  ta- 

men  eos  foviue  opinipnem  fatis  fuperque  conftat.     Qui 

enim  ea  qua  par  eft  jnente  iniignem  Romanorum  ^am- 

^bitionem,  atque  infatiabilem  regnandi  cupidinem,  con- 

.  lideraverit ;  et  quo  hoftem,  vix  ira  ipforuAi  et  notitia 

nedum  tiinore  dignum,  excluderent,  ftupenda  ifta,  qu« 

.totum  orbem  in  .^dmirationem  fui  £icile  trahunt>  opera 

crexille.    In  hoc,  v^t  in  cisteris  quam  plurimis,  magnam 

fummi  Numinis  merito  providentiam  veneremur,    cui 

ut  omnia  fubjefta  funt  regna,  ita  et  fempiterna  ab  incolis 

.gloria  debetur  et  erit.    Amen. 


Lib.  1.  c.  7.  Iter  Villi.  AXuguballio  Plorotonim 
ufque  fie:  Trimontio  m.  p.  .  .  •  Gadanica  m.  p.  .  •  • 
Corio  m.  p.  .  .  .  ad  Vallum  ra.  p.  .  ,•  .  Incipit  Vef* 
pafiana.  Alauna  m.  p.  XII.  LindoVlIIL  Viftoria 
Vim.  ad  Hiernam  Villi.  OrreaXilll.  ad  Tavuni 
X:VIIir.  ad  iEficam  XXIII.  ad  Tinam  VIII.  De- 
vana  XXJII.  ad  Itunam  XXIIII.  ad  montem  Gram-, 
pium  .  -  .  ad  Selinam  ....  Tueffis  XVIIU.  Pto- 
rotone  .  .. .  • 

Iter  X.  Ab  ultima  Ptorotone  per  inediam  infula. 
Ifca  Damnoniorumufqve.  Sic.   Varis  m.  p.' VIII.  ad 

Tueflim  XVIII.     tamea  XXVIIIL 

m.  p.  XXI.  In  Medio  Villi.  OrreaVIIII.  Vidoria 
XVIIL  ad  Vallum  XXXII.  LuguballiaLXXX.  &c. 
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Number  IV.    D/Vj  Account  of  thi  Expi£thn  /fSewrm 

into  Caltdonia. 


A  Fragment  of  Dio  in  the  excerpts  of  Theodofius, 
publilhcd  by  Leunclavius,  bears  the  following 
Ihort  notice  concerning  the  Caledonians,  juft  before 
the  battle  between  Scverus  and  Albinus,  or  the  year  of 
Chrift  198.  **  Then  alfo  in  Britain,  beaufe  the  Cale- 
donii  did  not  abide  by  their  engagements,  but  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  Maeatae,  while  Severus  at  that  time 
was  intent  on  the  approaching  war,  Lupus  was  forced 
to  purchafc  peac^  of  the  Maeatae,  by  paymg  a  large  fum 
of  money,  getting  back  however  a  few  captives."  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  more  coins  of  Commodus 
with  BRITANNIA,  or  VICTORIA  BRIT,  than  of 
Antoninus  Pius  or  Severus  :  and  it  appears  that  Mar- 
cellus,  the  general  of  Commodus  in  Britain,  fubdued 
the  Maeata*,  and  forced  the  Caledonians  to  the  above 
mentioned  engagements,  about  the  year  183. 

But  before  Severus  went  into  Britain  his  generals 
there  had  obtained  fome  advantage,  for  Dio  mentions 
his  anger  that  he  could  not  feize  BulSis  the  robber, 
**  while  by  the  help  of  others  he  fubdued  his  foes  in  Bri- 
tain." Then  follows  the  account  of  his  celebrated  ex- 
pedition into  Britain,  as  excerpted  by  Xiphilin,  for  the 
greater  part  of  Dio's  hiflory  is  loft. 

*'  After  this  Severus  proceeded  into  Britain  with  his 

army,  perceiving  that  his  fons  were  intemperate,  and 

that  the  legions  diffolving  in  eafe  became  corrupt.  This 

expedition  he  entered  upon,  tho  he  knew  that  be  flioijld 

never  return,  by  coniidering  the  ftars  under  which  he 

was  born  ;  and  whofe  appeararice  he  had  caufed  to  be 

painted  in  the  cieling  of  the  hall  in  the  palace,  where  he 

gave  judgment,  evident  to  all ;  except  as  to  the  hour  of 

liis  birth  by  the  Greeks  called  horofcope,  for  this  hp 

<lelineated  on  both  fides   in  different  ways.     He  alio 

knew  his  fate  from  the  footh-fayers. '  For  a  thunderbolt 

llruck  that  gate,  thro  which  he  was  to  lead  his  army,  and 

daflied  out  three  letters  of  his  name.     Severus  therefor, 

as 
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as  was  forttold  by  the  footh-fayers,  never  did  return, 
but  died  tlie  thir^  year  after,  ^having  amafled  great  trea- 
fures." 

"  Of  the  [barbaric]  BrijLOns  there  are  two  great  na- 
tions,  called  Caledonii  and  Maeatae ;  for  the  reft  are  ge-  ^ 
nerally  referred  to  thefe.  The  Mxatae  dwell  near  that 
wall  which  divides  the  ilaud  into  two  parts.  The  ' 
Caledonians  inhabit  beyond  them.  They  both  poflefs 
rugged  and  dry  mountains,  and  defert  plains  tuU  of 
marlhes.  They  have  neither  caftles  nor  towns ;  nor  do 
they  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  live  on  their  flocks  and 
hunting,  and  the  fruits  of  fome  trees  5  not  eating  fifli, 
tho  extremely  plenteous.  They  live  in  tents,  naked 
and  without  buikins.  Wives  they  have  in  common, 
and  breed  up  their  children  in  common.  The  general 
form  of  government  is  democratic.  They  are  addifted  to 
robbery;  fight  in  cars ;  have  fmall  and  fwift  horfes.  Their 
infantry  are  remarkable  for  fpeed  in  running,  and  for 
firmnefs  in  ftanding.  Their  armour  confifts  of  a  ihield  ; 
and  a  fhort  fpear,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  brazen 
apple,  whofe  found,  when  ftruck,  may  terrify  the  enemy ; 
they  have  alfo  daggers.  Famine,  cold,  and  all  forts  of 
labour  they  can  bear,  for  they  will  even  ftand  in  their 
marihes  for  many  days,  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  ai^d  in 
the  woods  will  live  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees. 
They  prepare  a  certain  kind  of  food  on  all  occafions,  of 
which  taking  only  a  bit  the  fize  of  a  bean,  they  feel 
neither  hunger  nor  thirft.  Such  is  Britain,  and  fuch 
are  the  inhabitants  of  that  part,  whidh  wars  againft  the 
Romans.  That  it  is  an  iland  has  been  fhewn  before. 
Its  length  is  fevcn  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  ftadia :  its  utrapft  breadth  two  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  ftadia ;  its  leaft  breadth  three  hundred  fta- 
dia." 

"  Of  this  iland  not  much  lefs  than  the  half  is  ours. 
Sevcrus  wilhing  to  reduce  the  whole'  under  his  power 
entered  into  Caledonia.  In  his  march  he  met  with 
unfpeakable  difficulties,  in  cutting  ddwn  woods,  level- 
ling eminences,  raifing  banks  acrofs  the  marfhes,  and 
building  bridges  over  the  rivers.  He  fought  no  battle, 
the  enemy  never  appearing  in  array,  but  advifedly  plac  - 
ing  (heep  and  oxen  in  the  way  of  our  troops,  that  while 
our  foldiers  attempted  to  feize  them,  and  by  the  fraud 
were  drawn  into  defiles,  they  might  be  eafily  cut  off 
The  lakes  likewife  we;re  dcftruftive  to  our  men,  as 
dividing  them,  fo  that  they  fell  into  ambufcades ;  and 

E  e  3  while 
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while  they  could  not  be  brought  offi.  were  flain  by  our 
army,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Owing  to  thefe  caufes,  there  died  no  fefs  thaa 
fifty  thoufand  of  our  troops,  Sevenis  however  did  not 
defift  till  he  had  reached  the  extreme  part  of  the  iland, 
where  he  diligently  remarked  tile  diverfity  of  the  folar 
courfe,  and  the  length  of  the  nights  and  days  infum- 
raer  and  winter.  At  laft,  after  having  been  carried  thro 
moft  of  the  hoftile  land,  (for  becaufe  of.  his  weaknefs 
he  was  generally  borne  in  an  opei> litter),  he  returned  to 
the  friendly  part  of  Britain,  the  [barbaric]  Britons  being 
forced  to  conclude  an  alliance,  on  condition  that  they 
fliould  yield  up  no  fmall  part  of  their  country," 

Xiphilin  from  Dio  then  relates  that  Sevenis,  in  a 
conference  with  the  Caledonians,  had  almoft  been  ilaia 
by  his  fon  Antoninus  Caracalla.     He  then  adds: 

"  After  this  the  Britons  again  revolted ;  upon  which 
•  Severus  aflembling  his  army,  ordered  them  to  iiivad« 
the  country,  and  to  give  no  quarter ;  repeating  thefe 
verfes : 

Let  none  efcape  your  h^nds,  and  cruel  (laugher, 
Not  even  the  babe  yet  guildefs  in  the  womb. 

And  finding  that  the  Caledonii  as  well  as  the  Mseatas 
bad  arifen,  he  prepared  to  conduft  the  war  himfelf,  but 
was  prevented  by  death."  Xiphilin  lafl  mentions  as 
|iappcning  during  the  ftort  truce,  the  noted  reply  of  a 
P^le^onJan  lady  to  JuHa  the  enjprefs, 
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KCMBER  V^  Tbi  fabulous  account  vf  ^rhaia  given  by  Pr^^* 

copius  iranflatid. 


Procoplus  de  Bello  GcthicOf  lib,  IV.  cap.  20. 

ABOUT  that  time  *  the  warlike  people  who  inha- 
bit the  iiand  called  Britti  a,  fought  with  the 
Varni ;  the  war  having  arifen  from  this  caufe :  The  Farni 
dwell  beyond  the  river7/?^rf  ,and  extend  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  to  the  river  Rhine^  which  divides  them 
from  the  Franks^  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  Of 
the  nations  who  anciently  inhabited  cither  bank  of  thd 
Rhine,  each  had  its  peculiar  name.  Of  thefe  nations 
one  is  now  called  Germans,^  a  name  formerly  common 
to  all.  The  ile  of  Brittia  is  fituated  in  this  ocean, 
not  more  than  two  hundred  ftadia  from  the  continent, 
and  oppofite.  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  being  between 
Britain  and  the  ile  Thule.  But  Britain,  lying  to- 
ward the  fetting  fun,  yvhtrt  it  is  oppofite  to  furthert 
Spain,  is  about  four  thoufand  ftadia  from  th^  conti-r 
nent.  Brittia  is  oppofite,  to  the  furtheft  parts  of 
Gaul,  which  ftretch  to  the  ocean,  being  on  the  northern 
lide  of  Sixain  and  Britain.  Thule,  fo  far  as  mor- 
tals can  difcover,  is  removed  to  the  extreme  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  But  i  have  fpoken  of  Britain  and 
Thule  in  former  books. 

The  ile  of^BRiTTiA  is  inhabited  by  three  moft  nu» 
merous  nations,  each  under  its  proper  king,  namely, 
the  Angli,  Frisones,  and  the  Brittons  fynony- 
mous  with  the  ile.  S9  great  is  the  multitude  of  its 
people,  that  every  year,  not  a  few,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  migrate  into  France^  where  habitations 
in  defert  grounds  are  affigned  tliem  :  whence  it  is  fai<i 
the  Franci  claim  fome  right  to  the  iland  itfelf  {.  Cer- 
tainly the  king  of  the  Francis  not  long  ago^    when  he 

*  Ch.  17.    SiIk-worm»  brought  to  fh«  weft,  z%  &c,  wars  of 
Narfcs  with  Tctilas,  A.  D.  5  50. 

•+  Procopius  wrote  in  PaUftine.  » 

X  Accurate  reafoner  i 
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fent  fome  of  his  familiar  ferva];its  ambailbrs  to  Juftw 
nian  the  emperor,  joined  fome  Angli  to  their  train  i 
proudly  fhewing  that  he  alfo  commanded  this  ifland. 
So  much  for  the  iland  Brittia. 

Not  long  ago  Hermegisclus  reigned  over  the  Varnh 
tit  defiring  to  ftrengthen  his  kingdom,  had  married 
the  filler  of Theodebert,  king  of  the  Francis  his 
former  wife,  who  left  him  one  fon,  called  Ri^DiOER, 
being  lately  dead.  Him  the  fether  efpoufed  to  a  virgin 
of  Brittia,  whofe  brother  was  then  king  of  the 
Angli,  and  in  the  name  of  marriage-gift  Hermegi- 
spLus  fen|  her  ^  great  fum  of  money.  On  a  time,  rid- 
ing in  the  fields  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Varni^  he  faw  a 
bird  fitting  on  a  tree,  and  croaking  difagreeably.  Then, 
9ither  that  he  underftood  the  fong  of  the  bird,  or  pre- 
tended to  know  an  omen  from  it,  he  immediately 
ikid  to  bis  company,  that  he  fhould  die  in  forty  days, 
gs  he  learned  from  the  augury  of  the  bird ;  then  added, 
^*  But  i  have  exerted  all  my  prudence  that  you  ihould 
•'  live  in  fafety  and  eafe,  an^  for  that  caufe  have  con- 
"  traded  an  affinity  with  the  Francis  having  married  my 
•*  wife  from  their  race,  and  efpoqfed  my  fon  to  a  wife 
**  from  Brittia,  Yet  now,  whep  i  know  that  i  fliall 
**  fliortly  die,  nor  have  received  either  male  pr  female 
*'  offspring  from  my  l^ft  marriage,  por  is  my  fon's 
••*  marriage  yet  confummated,  hear  my  adyjce,  and  if 
•*  you  fee  good,  follow  it  as  foon  as  i  depart  this  life. 
**  I  think  then  that  the  affinity  of  the  Franci  is  of  more 
f  *  impprtance  to  us  Varni^  than  that  of  the  ilanders  ;  for 
^*  thp  BjiiTTii  cannot  enter  into  commerce  with  us, 
**  but  with  difficulty  j  while  only  the  river  Rhine  fepa- 
^*  rates  us  from  the  Franci.  Wherefpr^  while  thefelaft 
♦*  are  near,  and  very  powerful,  they  can  eafily  do  us 
^*  goodor  evil,  when  they  pleafe:  and  muft  be  our  ene- 
**  mies  unlefs  joined  by  affinity.  For  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
**  men,  that  they  hardly  bear  the  power  of  a  neighbour 
♦'  greater  tlian  their  own  ;  and  thus  are  ready  to  injure, 
**  for  a  ftrong  neiglibour  e^lily  finds  occafions  of  war. 
**  Wherefore  lend  to  the  iland-brjde  of  my  fon,  and 
*'  whatever  money  ihe  has  received  from  us  as  a  mar- 
*'  riage  gift,  let  her  keep  it,  to  atone  for  the  ignominy, 
♦'  as  the  common  law  of  mankind  orders.  But  let 
f  KuDioER,  my  fon,  marry  his  ftep- mother,  fince  the 
'*  Id:^  of  our  country  permits," 

Having 
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Having  fpoken  thus  he  died,  the  fortieth  day  after 
the  prediftion.  The  fon  of  Hekmegisclus  fuccecd- 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Farni,  by  the  advice  of  the 
chiefs  of  that  barbarous  nation,  followed  the  pounfel  of 
the  deceaft  king;  and  immediately  renouncing  his 
bride,  married  his  ftep-mother.  Which  when  his  bride 
heard,  impatient  of  the  indignity,  fhe  eagerly  defired 
revenge.  For  thefe  barbarians  value  modefty  fo  much> 
that  a  woman  feems  to  have  forfeited  it  who  is  be- 
trothed but  fails  of  marriage.  And  firft  by  fome  of 
her  familiar  friends,  whom  fhe  fent  to  Radiger,  (he 
enquired  the  caufe  why  fhe  was  fo  bafely  left,  when  (he 
had  in  no  (hape  violated  her  faith.  But  this  way  avail- 
ing nothing,  with  a  manly  mind  (he  prepared  for  war. 
Immediately  therefore  making  ready  four  hundred 
fliips,  jfiUed  with  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  foldiers,  (he  her- 
fell  led  this  army  againft  the  Varni :  having  taken  with 
her,  to  a(5ft  in  the  management  of  her  affairs,  one  of 
her  brothers,  not  the  king,  but  a  private  man.  But 
thefe  ilanders  are,  of  all  the  baitarians  we  know,  the 
braveft.  They  fight  on  foot,  not  only  ignorant  of 
riding,  but  ignorant  what  a  horfe  is,  the  image  of  one 
being  never  feen  in  that  country.  For  this  animal  is 
never  beheld  in  BRitTiA  •,  and  if  at  any  time  thefe 
ilanders,  on  account  of  an  embaffy,  or  the  like,  have 
any  bu(inefs  with  the  Romans^  or  Francis  or  any  other 
people  ufing  horfes,  and  mufk  then  of  nece(nty  ride, 
they  know  not  how  to  leap  on  a  horfe,  but  are  lifted 
up  by  others ;  and  when  they  wi(h  to  difmount,  arc 
helped  down.  The  Farni  are  alfo  not  horfemen,  but 
all  fight  on  foot.  Such  are  thefe  barbarians.  All  are 
rowers  aboard  their  vcflels  ;  and  no  other  fea-fervice  is 
required ;  for  they  ufe  no  fails,  but  always  navigate 
with  oars. 

After  they  landed  on  the  continent,  the  virgin-ge* 
neral  raifing  a  rampart  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
remained  there  with  a  few  troops  ;  and  defired  her  bro- 
ther to  lead  the  reft  againft  the  enemy.  Then  the 
Farni  formed  their  camp,  not  far  from  the  fea  and 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  where,  when  the  Angli  foon 
arrived,  battle  was  joined,  and  the  Farm  defeated  with 
great  (laughter,  the  furvivors  flying  with  the  king.  The 
Ang.li  purfuing  them  but  a  little  way,  as  foot-men 
could  do,  returned  to  their  camp.  The  virgin  bitterly 
reviled  them,  and  loaded  her  brotlicr  witli  reproaches  ; 

•  affirming 
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affirming  that  tbey  had  done  nothing,  who  bad  not 
brought  Radioer  to  her  aJive.  Having  then  chofen^ 
a  band  of  the  braveft,  ftie  ordered  them  to  xii^  every, 
means  to  take  him.  They  obeying  her  carefully, 
fear<:hed  all  the  region  round,  till  they  £buad  Radi,G£r 
lurking  in  a  thick  wood,  and  brought  him  bound  be- 
fore the  virgin,  while  he  flood  trembling  in  expe£latioii 
of  immediate  death.  But  fhe,  beyond  hope,  neither 
punifhed  him  capitally,  nor  feverely ;  bu^  tmnking  it 
enough  to  reproach  him  for  his  condu^,  flie  Aflced 
him  the  caufe  why,  breaking  his  iaitb,  he  had<  wedded 
another,  and  that  while  his  bride  was  free  from  fault? 
H<e,  exouiing  the  deed,  pleaded  the  coQima^d  of  his  &- 
ther,  and  the  advice  of  his  chiefs:  and  with  eameft  en^ 
treaty,  a/cribiiig  bis  crime  to  neceffity,  h(e  promifbd  to 
be  her  hufband  if  flie  would^  and  to  atone  for.  his^ 
faults  by  future  offices,  'i.he  maid  confentiog,  Ra-. 
DiG£R  was  freed  from  his  chains,  and  kindly.  t;c9ated« 
Soon  after  having  fenfback  the  filler  o£XHi,oD£B£RT» 
he  married  the  virgin  of  Brittia.  So  ended  l^is 
matter. 

In  that  iland,  Brittia,  the  ancients  bwlt  a  long 
wall,  which  divides  a  great  part  of  it  feom  the  other ; 
becaufe  that;  the  affeftions  of  the  foil  afld  fky,  and  ali 
things  elfe,  differ  much  in  the(e  two  parts.  For  th& 
region  which  reaches  from  the  wall  to  the  rifing  fun, 
enjoys  a  healthy  heaven,  and  juft  feafons  ;  the  fuinmer 
being  temperately  hot,  the  winter  moderaiCely  cold ;  and 
it  abounds  with,  inhabitants  who  live  like. oth^  people* 
The  trees  Ihine  with  fruits  in  their  feafons,  and  happy 
harvefls  rife,  as  elfewhere ;  the  land  is  alfopecuhady  bleft 
with  wealth  of  water.  Bat  on  th/e  weft  all  is  q.uite  the  con^ 
trary,  fo  that,  a  mauj  could  not  live  there  h.^f  a|v,hour.. 
Vipers,  innumerable  ferpents,  and  venomous  beafis  of 
all  kinds,  obfiaiji  that  region  Nay,  vuhat  is  very  re- 
mote from  common  ideas,  the  Brxtti  uelate  that  if  any 
man  pailes  over  the  wall,  he  that  moment  expires;  op<v 
preft  Avith  the  peftilent  gale.  Animals  alfo  who^go  be- 
yond the  wall  are  feized  with  infta,nt  death.  And  fincc 
i  am  fallen  upon  this  part  of  hiflory,  it  becomes  necef» 
(ary  to  commemorate  a  matter  very  like  a  feble.  Which 
however  i  do  not  think*  tiiue,  tho  related  by  many 
people,  wlio  ailerted  their  being  on  the  fpot  where  it 
happens,  ai)d  their  hearing  what  was  faid.  .  Nor  do  i 
think  proper  to  pafs  this,  leaft  in  defcribing  the  afeif^ 
of  the  ile  Brxtti  a,  i  fhould  feem  ignorant  of  any 
one  of  them.  ^  They 
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They  relate  therefore  that  the  fouls  of  dead  m^n  are 
juxafiomed  to  be  carried  there  :    and  the  tnanner  this  is 
done  i  fhall  foon  declare,  as  i  have  heard  it  from  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  parts,  who  reJated  it  very  ferioufly-: 
which>  however  commonly  told,  i  imagine  tpl>e  delu- 
fions  of  flfeep.     Many  villages  croud  the  Ihore  of  the 
region    oppofite  to  the   iland   Br^itti^;    in    which 
villages  dmli  fiihers,  farmers,  aod  otiJi^rs,   wlio  navi- 
gate into  that  ilan^  for  the  fake  of  trade.     They  arc 
fubJ4^  to  the  kings  of  the  Francis  but  always  free  from 
tribute,  being  relieved   of  old  from  this  burden,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  fervice  of  which  i  fhall  now  fpeak.     The 
natives  teli,  thajt  they  have  power,  each  in  bis  turn^  of 
bringing  fouls  into  this  other  world.     Wherefore  they, 
who  are  to  enjoy  that  privilege  next  night,    gping  to 
their  houies  fall  afleep,  expefting  the  prefident  of  the 
bufinefs.    'Late  at  night  they  hear  knocking  at  theiir 
doors,  and  an  obfcure  voice  fummon  tliem  to  the  ta(k. 
RejeSing  all  delay,  they  rife  from  their  beds,  and  go 
to  the  Ibore,  ignorant  by  what  force  they  are  driven, 
but  yet  abfolutely  forced.    There  they  fee  fcoats  ready,; 
not  their  own,  but  others,  and  empty.   Entering  them 
they  feize  the  oars,  and  perceive  the  veffels  quite  full 
of  paflengers,   fo  that  they  are  iramerft  to  within  ari 
inch  of  the  water.     They  fee  nobodv ;    nor  do  they 
take  more  than   an  hour  to   reach  Brittia,.  altho 
when  they- ufe  their  own  veffels,  and  oars  alone  without 
.fails,  they  hardly  pafs  thither  in. a  day  and  a  night.' 
Arriving  at  the  ile,  as  foon  as  they  find  their  paffengers 
landed,    they  depart ;    ihe  veffels  being  fiiddenly  un- 
loaded, and  fo  emergent  that  the  keels  alone  are  under 
water.     They  fee  none,    either  navigating  or  leaving 
the  fhip ;    only  they  aflert  they  hear  a  voice  whiclv 
feems  to  repeat  the  name  of  each  paflenger,  his  former 
Ration  of  life,  and  the  name  of  his  father.     If  any  wo- 
jnen  are  with  them,  the  names  of  their  fiufbands  are  alfo 
called.    8q  the  natives  report.     But  i   return  to  my 
fubjeft, 
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Number  VI.    Scnu  Pqffages  in  AdomnarCs  Life  ofC^- 
lumba,  omitted  in  the  printed  Copies* 

Adomnani  Vita  CoLtrMBiE,  Bib.  Reg*  8  D«  IX. 


Lib.  I.    Peft  c.  6.  fufceperit. 

De  beVorumfragoribus  longe  eommijforum  beat!  prephecia 

vtrtm 

POST  bellum  Culedrebene,  ficuti  nobis  traditum  eft, 
duobus  tranfaftis  annis,  quo  tempore  vir  beatas 
de  Scotia  peregrinatunis  primitus  enavigavit,  quadam 
die,  hoc  eft  eadem  Iiora  qua  in  bcocia  commitium  eft 
bellum,  quod  Scotice  dicitur  Ondemone^  idem  homo  Dei 
coramCoNALLorcge  filioCoMGiL  inBryttania  conver- 
fatus,  per  omnia  enarravit ;  tarn  de  bello  commifib,  quam 
etiam  de  iliis  regibus,  quibus  Dominus  de  inimicis  vie-* 
toriam  condonavit.  Chorum  propria  vocabula  Anmo- 
Rius  filius  ScETNi ;  et  duo  filii  Maicerce,  Dom- 
NAL1.US  ct  ForcuSp  Se  et  de  rege  Cruithnicrum^  qui 
EcHuvisLAiD  vocitabatur,  quemadmodun;i  vi£iusy 
currui  infidens,  evaferit,  piOphetia^avit  fimiliter  fandlus. 
C.  7.  De  bcllo  Miathorum. 

C.  8.  Dc  tribus  filiis  fuis  regnaturus,  Arcurius  an 
EcHODius  Find,  an  Domingartus. 
Euchodiusy  leg.  EcHODius  Buide. 
AdimpUta  funi^    adde :    Natm    ARTuaius    {Jic)    ct 
Ec  HOD  I  us  Find,  non  iongo  poft  temporis  intcrvailo 
^  M'uitarum  (ftc^  lege  Miatorum)   fuperius  memorato  in 
bello  trucidati  funt.     Domingartus  vero  in  Saxonia» 
bellica  in  ftrage    interfeftus   eft.      Echodius   autem 
BuiDE  poft  patrem  in  regnum  fucceffit. 

C.  9.  *  Ad  S'tum  Columbam  in  Dorfo  Cetae?  per  nutri- 
tores  adduftus  eft.* 

Poft  c.  10  fDeScandlano.) 
De  Duobus  ai'us   regnatoribusy   qui   duo  nepotes  MuiRE* 
T  H  AC  HI  vocitabantur^  Baitanus  yf//«J  Maicerce,  et 
EucHUDius  Jilius  Do M N Ai L ,  beati prophecia  viri^ 

Alio  in  tempore,  per  afperam  et  faxofam  rcgioncra 
iter  facieu^i    qus  dicitur  Ardamuircol  et  fuos  audiens 

comites, 


comitesy  Laisranum  utiqae  fillum  Feradachi,  et 
Dermic  lUM  miniftratorem,  de  duobus  fupra  memo- 
ratis  regibus  in  via  fennocina.ri9  haec  ad  eos  verba  de- 
promity  ^^  O  iilioli,  quare  ii;iamter  de  his  iic  confabu^ 
*'  lamini  ?  Nam  illi  ambo  reges  de^  quibus  nunc  fermo- 
**  cinamini  nxiper  ab  inimicis  decapitati  difperiere^  In 
*^  hac  quoque  die  aliqui  de  Scocia  adventantes  nauta^ 
**  hapc  eadem  vobis  de  illis  indicabunt  regibus.*'  Quod 
venerabilis  viri  vaticinium  eadem  die  de  Hybernia  navi* 
gatoreSy  ad  locum  qui  dicitur  Mutrbolc  paradifi  ^Qrveni'^ 
enteSy  fuprafcriptis  ejus  bini  comitibus,  et  in  eadem 
navi  cum  fan^lo  navigantibus,  de  hifdem  interfe^tis 
regibus  expletum  retulerunt. 


Di  OiVGUSio  filio  AiDo  CoMANi,   SanSli  pt^pbecia 

vtrt. 

Hie  namque  de  patria,  cum  aliis  duobus  fratribus, 
ciFugatuSy  ad  San£lum  in  Brittania  peregrinantem,  exui 
venit.  Cuique  benedicens  haec  de  eo  prophet!  zans 
fan&o  proitiit  dc  peftore  verba.  **  Hie  juvenis,  de- 
•*  fundis  ejus  ceteris  fratribus,  fuperftes  remanens 
**  multo  eft  regnaturus  in  patria  tempore,  et  inimici 
•*  ejus  coram  ipfo  cadcnt.  Nee  tamen  ipfe  unquam  in 
*'  manus  tradetur  inimicorum ;  fed  morte  placida  fencx 
**  inter  amicos  morietur."  (Juae  o\nnia  juxta  fandi 
verbum  plene  funt  adimpleta.  Hie  eft  Oikuusius  cu-> 
jus  cognomentum  Bronbachal. 


Difi/io DTS,KMiri  regis^  qui  AiDUs  Slane  Rfigua  mmi^ 
natus  ejl  Hcstiica^  prophecia  beati  viri. 

Alio  in  tempore,  cum  vir  beatus  in  Scocia  per  ali  • 
quot  demoraretur  dies,  ad  fupradidum  Aidum  (ad  fe 
venientcmj  fie  prophetice  locutus  ait.  '*Precavere  debes, 
**  fili  !  ne  tibi  a  E)eo  tocius  Hibcrniae  regni  prerogati- 
*'  vam  monarchias  praedeftinatam,  paricidali  faciente 
•'  peccato,  amittas.  Nam  fi  quandoque  yiud  commi- 
*'  fcris,  non  toto  patris  regno  fed  ejus  aliqua  parte  in 
*'  gente  tua,  brevi  finicris  tempore."  Quae  verba 
fanfti  fie  funt  expleta,  fecundnm  tjus  vaticinationem. 
Nam  poft  SuiENHUM  filium  Columbani  dolo  ab  eo 
interfeftum,  non  plus  ut  fertur,  quam  quatuor  annis, 
«K  tribus  menfibus,  regni  conceffa  potitus  eft  pkrte. 
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■Di  4t4g€  RooBSco  fiiio  ToTAi'i',  qui  Fitra  Chitbe  ng* 

navitf  iftnti  viri  prcphnia* 

Alio  n>£M  in  tempore,  \A  ^erat  San&i  viri  amicus, 
aliquam  ad  eum  occultam  per  Logbeum  Mocumtn^ 
Icgationem  mifit,  fcire  vokns  ii  -ab  inimicis  eilet  tnici- 
dandiis,  an  non.  At  vero  Luobeu«  a  Sanfto  interro- 
gatn8»  dc  eodejn  rege,  ct  "regno,  ct  pernio  qjus,  re- 
fpondens,  quaii  rtiiiertiis  dicit :  ''  Quid  de  illo  ioqiiiris 
<*  mtfero^  qui  qua  hora  ab  in)mici«  occidatur  nuUo 
*' mode  fciri  poteft  ?"  San&us  turn  deinde  .^rofatur : 
•*  Nunquam  in  manus  tradetur  inimicorum;  fed  in 
"  fua,  i'uper  fuam  plumatiunculam,  morietur  domo." 
Quod  fenftide  rege  Rqderco  taticinium  ipieoe  adim- 
pletum  eft.  .  Nam  juxta  vcrbum  ejus  domo  fua  morte 
placida  obi  it. 


(Tirw,  c.  II.  etpofl.) 
De  GoLGio  A I  DO,  Draionicke  jfifo,   u  ntpvAhnt 
.Ebchureg  o'rto^  et  tie  quottam  Bccuito  matris -ejus  fit" 
caPOy  pi  9pkeeh  Ston^fi. 

Alio  in  tempore  fupra  ttiemoratam  Colgium  aptrd 
fe  in  Hyona  commbrantem  infula,  San&us  de  foa  in* 
tcrro^at  genitrice,  fi  ^  (let  religiofe,  an  nqn.  Gui  ipfe 
inqukns  ait  bene  moratam,  &c. 

De  Laisrano  Ortholano  homine  fan^o. 

V  ir  bcatus  qucndain  de  fiiis  monachum,  nomine Tre- 
KANUM,  gcntc  MocuKUNTiR  Icgcitum  ad  Scotiam,  &c. 


rPcf}.  c.  12.) 

Dte  qui  dam  Ba  i-tano,  qui  cum  ceteris^  dffertum  marinum 
t  appctevs^  enavigavirat,  SarMi  frophtciti  mri» 

Alio   in  tempore  quidam  Baitanus,   gcnte  ncpos 
:  Mathaloirc,  bciiedici  a  farnSopetivit  cum  ceteris  in 
mari  hercmum  quefiturusj  &c< 


De 


Di  Nem ANO  qu^Uant  fiHo  pentiente. 

Poji'i^.  Be  i  wealilitera* 

De  Itbro  in  tiquarum  vas  Jiciiti  pradixerat 

cadente*  * 

De  torniculo  attrdmenti  inaniter  defufo. 
De  alicajus  adventu  hofpifiSy  quern  faniiuf 

fronunciavit. 
De  aViquo  miferahili  vtro  qui  ultra  fupra^ 
df Stum  tlatnitabatf return^ 
^unc  14.  Romani  juris  civitas. 
C.19.  pro  Scocia  lege  Scia^ 
Toft  19.  3  fd,  ct  inter  alia. 

Sed  et  illud  non  eft  tacendum  ^ubd  aliquando  de  tair 
mcomp^rabili  yogis  ejus  fublevatione^  juxta  Brudei  regisr 
xnunicionem,  accidiffe  ttr^ditur.  Nam  ipfe  ian£tus 
<cum  ipaucis  fratribus,  extra  regis  munkionem  dum 
YefperCinales  Dei  laudes  ex  more  celebraret,  quidatn 
magi  ad  eos  propius  accedentes,  in  quantum  poterant 
prc^ibere  conabantur,  ne  de  pre  ipforum  divinae  laudk 
tfoiuis  inter  gentiles  audiretur»  Quo  comperto  fan6lu» 
quadragefimum  €t  quartum  pfalqium  decantare*  cepit. 
Mirumque  in  modum  ita  vox  ejus  in  acre  eodem  mo- 
.loentOy  inftar  alicujus  formidabilis  tonitrui  elavata  eft, 
isX  ct  rex  et  populus  intolerabili  efteivt  pavore  perterriti* 

De  quo4<xm  diviu  qui  LuGUDius  Clodius  vocitabatur, 

(Poft.  c.  30.) 

De  bello  quod  in  municione  Cetbirni  pofl  tnuita  commjfu^ 
eft  tempora  ;  it  de  quodam  fonticulo  ejufdem  terruta 
proximo  ;  fanSii  prejcientia  viri» 

Alio  in  tempore  vir  beatus  cum  poft  regum  in  Dorf(r 
Ceta  *  condiftum,  Aidi  videlicet  filii  AMMiRECHr 
ct  AiDANi  filii  Gabrani,  ad  campos  revcrteretur  equo- 
reos,  ipfe  et  Comgellus  abbas,  quadam  fcrena  eftivi 
tcmporis  die,  baud  procul  a  fuper  memorafa  municioiic 
refident.  Ttim  proinde  aqua  de  quodam  proximo* 
ad   manus  lavandas,  fonticulo  ad  fanftos  in  enco  de- 

•  fertur  vafculo,   quam    cum  'Columba    accepiffet   ad 

•  abbatem   Comgellum    a    latere  fcdentem    fid    pro- 
'fetnr.     *' Ille  fonticulus,  O  Comgelle,  de  quo  haec 

*'  efFufa  nobis  allata  eft  aqua,  veniet  dies  quum  nullis- 

*  Brunokeac  m  Hi^mu. 

«  ufibus- 
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•*  ufibus  huroanis  aptus  erit.**  "  Qua  caufa,"  ait  Com-* 
GELLUs,  **ejus  fontana  corrumpetur  unda  ?'*  San£tiis 
tunc  CoLUMBA  :  •*  Quum  humano,"  inquit,  "  cruorc 
**  replebitur.  Nam^  mei  cognitionales  amici,  et  tui  fc- 
**  cundum  carnem  cognati»  hoc  eft,  Nellis  nepotes,  et 
**  Cruthini  populi,  in  hac  vicina  municionc  dcbirm^ 
**  belligerantes,  comtnittent  helium.  Unde  infuper 
•*  memorato  fonte  aliquis  de  mca  cognitione  trucidabi- 
**  tur  humuncio ;  cujus  cum  ceteris  interfe£li  fanguine 
*'  cjufdem  fonticuli  locus  replebitur."  Quae  ejus  veri- 
dica,  fuo  tempore,  poft  multos  vaticinatio  expleta  eft 
ani>os.  In  quo  bello,  ut  multi  norunt  populi,  Dom* 
KALLUs  Aid  I  filius  viflor  fullimatus  eft  :  et  in  eodeiD, 
fecundum  fan£ti  vaticinium  viri,  fonticulo  quidam  de 
parentela  ejus  interfe6tus  eft  homo.  Alius  michi 
Adomnano  Chrifti  miles,  Fin  anus  nomine,  qui  vi- 
tarn  multis  anachoreticam  annis  juxta  Roboreti  monaf- 
terium  Campi  irreprehenfibiliter  ducebat,  dc  eodcm 
bellO)  fe  prcfcnte  commiflb  aliqua  enarrans,  proteftatus 
eft  in  fupradifta  fonte  truncum  cadavcfrinum  vidifle, 
cademque  die  ad  monafterium  fanfti  CoMGELLiy  quod 
Scotticc  dicitur  Cambas^  commiflb  reverfum  hello,  quia 
inde  prius  venerat ;  ibidemque  duos  fanfti  Comgelli 
monachos  reperiffe.  Quibus  cum  de  hello  coram  fc 
afto,  et  de  fonticulo  humano  cruore  corrupto,  ali- 
quantaenarravit,'  illi  confequenter :  '  *  Verus  eft  propheta 
**  CoLUMBA,'*  aiunt  "  qui  haec  omnia  quae  hodie  de 
**  hello,  et  de  fonticulo,  expleta  enarras,  ante  mul- 
**  tos  annos  futura  nobis  audientibus  coram  fan££o 
*'  CoMGELLo,  juxta  Cethkin  fcdens  municionem,  prae- 
♦*  nunciaverat." 


LIBER        II. 
Cap.  32.     DiFENTEKl  jiiiiAlDQ,   in  extremis  po/tl 

Janitate, 

Alio  quoque  in  tempore  fanftus,  cum  trans  Britani^ 
cum  iter  ageret  Dorfum^  quidam  juvcnis,  unus  comitum^ 
fubita  moleftatus  egrimonia  ad  extreraa  ufque  perduflius* 
nomine  Fentenus.  Pro  quo  commilitones  fandum 
moefti  rogitant  ut  oraret.  Qui  ftatum  eis  compaciens, 
ianitas  cum  intenta  oratione,  expandit  ad  caelum  manus, 

cgroquC' 


« 

cgroque  benedicens,  ait :  "  Hie,  pro  quo  interpellatis 
f*  juvenculus,  viva  vivet  longa ;  et  poft  omnem  rioftrum,  ' 
**  qui  hie  aflumus,  exitum  fuperfteS:  remanebit,  in 
**  bona  moriturus  fenefta.''  Quod  beati  vivi  vaticinium 
plene  per  pmnia  expletum  eft.  t^am  .ictein  juvcnis,  illius 
poftea  monafterii  nindator  quod  dicitur.  Kailli  Jn  find^ 
in  bona  fenefltute  prefehtem  terminavit  vitam. 

Cap.  47.  Piftorum  plebe  ct  Scottorum  Britanniae, 
(juos  utrofque  Dorji  iriontes  Brltannici  dift^rminant. 

A  great  plague  thro  all  the  world  in  Adonjnan's  time, 
noftris  temporibus — Piks  khd  Seots  of  Britain  only  ex- 
cepted. Nos— et  in  Saxonia  regem  Alfridum  vifitan- 
ter  amicum,  adhuc  non  ceiTante  peftilentia,  et  multos 
hinc  inde  vicos  devafta^tey  ita  tameii  nos  Dominus,  et  \\\ 
prima  poft  bellum  Egfridi  vifitatione,  et  in  feeunda  in- 
terje£tis  duobusannis,  intali  mortalitatis  niiedio  deam- 
bulantes  periculo  liberavit. 

.  •  •       •   «  'I 

*^*  Thefe  few  paflages  are  only  given  as  illuftra- 
tive  of  this  work.     The  others  to  be  fouQd  lA 

this  MS.  are  too  numierous  for  infertionr. 
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Number  VII.    Tie  Contents  of,  and  Extract* 

from^  the  Regtfter  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew^ s  *. 

EzCERPTA   qUiEBAM    DB   MaGNO  RegISTRO   PrK>^ 

ratus  S'ti  Andrejb* 
MS.  Had.  4628* 
PARS    I. 

Content  A  Registri./ 

» 

In  Regiftro  Prioratus  S'ti  Andrcae  funt  r 

I.  TNSTRUMENTUM  elcaionis  Johannis  de  Ha<i- 

X  dington  in  pripriem  S'ti  Andrcae 
'    2*  Carta  per  Gilbertt^  priorem,  fa£ta  Ricardo  filio' 
Rogeri  deFedmohe* 

3»  Alia  Carta  per  Walterum  priorem,  di£lo  Rogero, 
quae  terrae  fucrit  in  carta  fecunda  limites  defignatac.  (fie  ) 

4*  Relatio  quid  accident  de  contraverfia  poft  mortem 
'Willielmi  Phrafcr  Epifcopi,  ct  inftrumentum  de   eo, 
7209. 

5.^  Antiqua  Allufio  it  nUmero  Supienario^  et  Interpretatio 
Joct  ApocaL  de  y  Sigillis. 

6.  Decifio  contraverfiae  intei^  Keledeos  et  Epifcopmrr 
de  jurifdiftione  agri,  per  Thorn.  Ranulplium,  Guardi- 
anum  citra  Mare  Scoticum,  A*^  isog* 

7.  Tra^atus  de  Di^iionibus  Biblia ;  nfquc  ad  fol.  44. 

*  This  Rcgiftcr  has  been  mifling  c^er  fince  1&60,  when  it  was 
]aft  feen  in  the  hands  of  James  Nairn^  minifter  at  the  abbacjr  of 
Holyroodhoufe.    Dalr,  Coll. p.  106. 

Thefe  Contents  and  £xtra6ls  had  however  been  taken ,  and 
pafled  into  the  library  of  Sir  R.  Sibbald,  who  communicated  part 
to  Innes.  They  are^now  publifhed  entire  from  a  A^S.  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  N*4628  ;  written  after  1708,  for  it  contains  a  piece 
of  Lord  Cromarty' Sy  dated  that  year,  and  tranfcribed  in  the  fame 
hand-writing.  There  are  feveral  other  MSS.  on  Scotiih  affairs  in 
the  fame  library,  written  by  the  fame  hand.  (Query,  If  Ander- 
fon's,  the  publiflier  of  the  Diplomata  ?) 

From  Sir  R.  Sibbald's  Hiflory  of  Fife,  and  from  Innefes  account, 
this  copy  is  clearly  taken  from  tht  one  in  Sir  R.  Sibbald's  library. 

8.  B'uila 


8.  Bulla  Innoccniii  4/Pape,  conlirinans  terras  et  do- 
iiationes  et  privilegia  fada  prioratui  S'ti  Andres,  1248. 
Anno  5<o  liinocentii  4ti.. 

g.  ^Nomina  Regum  Scotia  it  Pi^lGrum^  a  foh  46  ad  fol, 

49- 

10.  Oblatio.  Alexandri  Priml  Regis  et  Sybillae  uxo« 

ris  ejus,./<?/.  49. 

1 1 .  Petitio  Kelidcorum,  et  fubjc£lio  eorum  Epifcopb 
S'ti  Andrew. 

12.  Proverbta  Catonis^  Parkphyll^  Maxtmianl^  Anndmi 
O^ridijii  ad  fol.  55. 

13.  Relatio  quo  DaviJ^  filius  Roberti  Regis;  faSlus  fuit 
Miles^  ^nno  I33I9  per  Thomam  Ranulphum  Comitem  Adora^ 
viay  per  litentiarA  Comitis  de  Fyfe  ;  et  pojiea  corondtus  fuit 
per  Jaabum  Btn^  Epifcopum  S'ti  Andrew ^  apud  Scone ^  Domi" 
nicd  pro^itna* 

14*  Confuraiio  magna  Ecclejia  per  Epifcopum  fyilUel" 
tBum  de  Lamberton^  in  prefintia  Roberti  Rigiii  et  6  Epi/^ 
cfiporum^  et  muiUrum  Comitum  et  BaronuMy  Anno  1328^ 
3  Nonas  Julii, ;  ft  Oblati§  Rtgisy  et  Epifcoporum^  illo  die. 

15.  Cartas  Ricardi  Regis  Angli£  de  Reftitutione  Ber- 
vici,  etRoxbrugh,  Willielmo  Regi  Stotiae,  et  omnium 
Cart^rum  quos  pater  Ricardi  extoriit  a  diAo  Willielmo, 
per  ejus  captionem,  ita  ut  omnia  funt  in  pdfterum  ut 
eraiit  tempof'eMal^olmi  Regis. 

1 6. '  Genealogia  Regum  jlnglia  db  Henrico  2do  afcendend9 
ad  Noah  pir  Mairem^  fol.  ;6. 

1 7.  HIJSTORIA  Orlginis  Scotorum  *ex  Egypio  ad  Hi/pa- 
niam  in  Hibernidhiy  brevet er  inde  in  Srifanniam^  fol.  57  | 
kt  Gmealojuia  Sta  Margarita  uxcris  Malcolmi^  foL  57. 

18.  HISTORIJ.    A  fol.  58  ad  fol.  99. 

19.-  Conjliiutianes  Davidis  Epifcopi  de  Regendo  Clero* 

^q.  Carta  fa5ta  per  Jacobum  Priorem  S'ti  Andrese  dc 
Loclilcven,  A*^  1396. 

21.  Confinhatio  Ecclefiae  de  Efrol,  mohachis  dd 
Cupro.    *  , 

32.  —  Ecclefi*  de  Latuder,  Abbati  de  Dribuigh. 

23.  —  Ecclefiae  de  Hiilemineiin,  Hofpitali  de  Loch- 
IcVin,  et  aliorum  privilegiorum  concefibrum  Hofpitzll 
de  Lochleven. 

24*  ConcefHo  Arnot,  eidcm  Hofpitali. 

25.  Confirmatio  Ecclefiae  de  Bambeith,  &c.  fa£ia 
Canonicis  dc  Dunkeld,  per  Hugonem  Epifcopum  Dun^ 

F  f  i  a6.  eon-» 
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26.  Confirmatio  Wilelmi  Epifcopi  S'ti  AndreaCy  fu- 
per  ecclefiis  in  Coldingham,  et  reliquis  fpedantibus  ad 
Epifcopum  Dunelmenfem ;  cum  concordia  inter  eos  de 
pifcaria  in  Berwick.^ 

27.  — =-  EcclefiaB  de  Kethcms. 

28.  Confirmatio  Rogeri  Epifcopi  S'ti  Andrese  Ec- 
clefiarum  de  Durhame,  de  pifcaria  in  Pcrth^  et  vicaria 
in  Perth. 

29.  —  de  Fcdinclie. 
3ai  —  de  RofincleracliJ 

31.  — •  de  ecclefia  de  Kilcontach,  concefia  per  Da^ 
videm  Epifcopum  monialibus  de  North  Berwick* 

32y  —  de  ecclefia  dc  Kircaldy,  conceffa  Abbati  de 
Dumfermline  per  eundem  Epifcopum. 

33*  Confirmatio  ecciefiarum  datarum  abbati  S'tae 
Crucis  per  epifcopos  S'ti  Andrea,  Anno  1240-  Ecclefise 
funt  de  CaftellOy  S'ti  Curthberti,  cum  capeUis  ecciefia- 
rum de  Erth,  de  villa  Levin,  de  Kumeil,  de  Kareden, 
de  Gamer,  de  Hanel,  de  Bathket,  de  Boultoun,  de 
Eglilbrek  qux  "Varia  Capella  dicitur,  de  Monte  Lao- 
donise,  Capella  de  Pentland,  et  medietatibus  decima- 
rum  garbalium  ecclefia:  de  Kingorn ;  quas  ecclefias  Ro- 
bertus,  Arnaldus,  Ricardus,  Hugo,  Willielmus,  et 
David,  Epifcopi  dederunt.  • 

34*  Confirmatio  terrarumde  Hulotfton  condatarum 
in  Carta. 

3<.  Taxatio  Vicariarum  in  ecclefiis  S'tae  Crucis. 

36.  Carta  capeilce  de  Wederly,  fafta  per  David  epif- 
copum S'ti  Andrea?  Abbati  de  Kelcho. 

37.  Carta  duarum  particarum  terra?i  in  villa  de 
Dunde,  fafta  Radulfo  Corbrigc. 

38.  Carta  terrae  in  Clachmanan,  fafta  Murivo  filio 
Giliniimelmi,  pro  redditione  unius  carri,  vel  2  folido- 
rum,  cum  aedificatione  hofpitii. 

3<J.  Carta  fafta  Abbiati  de  Driburgh,  de  Vicariorum 
fuftentatione, 

4c5.  Carta  ecclefia^  de  Reftenet  per  David  epifcopum, 
Abbati  de  Jedword  1242,  et  confirmatio  ejufdem, 

41.  Carta  ecclefiae  de  Aberlemni . iifdem  fafta,.  per 
eundem  Davidem. 

42.  Carta  maritagii  Thomae  de  Lidel,  cum  terris  dc 
.  Inchera^re  Midmor. 

43.  Confirmatio  ecclefiae  dc  Kul&doil,  fafta  Abbati 
de  Kelfo. 

44;  C^ta 
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44*  Cartl  terrarum  de  Cure  in  Forfar,  fa&a  Nicolao 
Burgenfi* 

45*  Compofitip  inter  Abbatem  de  Culrof^,  et  Reflo- 
Tcm  de  Kylmany,  fuper  decimis  de  Zachtulit  infra  pa- 
ro^hiam  de  Kilmarin,  fa£ta  per  Davidem  Epifcopym 
S'ti  Andreae. 

46.  Carta  per  Davidem  Epifcopum  S'ti  Andreae,  faft^ 
fratribus  de  *  *  *  Scotiae,  terrarum  in  di£ta  carta  diver- 
iarum  et  condatarum,  viz.  Kel^d,  &c. 

47.  Carta  terrarum  de  Pethmulin  Ricardo  Mone- 
penny,  cum  libertate  molend.  grana  apud  molendinum 
de  Puthekin  fine  multura. 

.    4&/  Carta  eccleCae  de  Dumanum,  per  eundem  epif- 
copum fa£la  abbati  de  Jed  worth. 

49.  Carta  duarum  perticarum  terrae,  iu  burgo  de  Lin- 
lichco. 

50.  Carta  per  Waltenam  priorem  S'ti  Andreae,  fafla 
Willielmo  GifFard,  et  heredibus  fuis,  de  capella  do  Ald- 
cathya.  Reddendo  ecclefiae  de  Linlichco  dimidium 
Marcae,  et  xvi  denarios,  et  etiam  conceilit  capellam  de 
Laft^ditunj  e.t  capellam  de  Polganeltyn. 

^u  Cart^  AddB  filii  Odonis  de  maritagio. 

52.  Carta  ecclefiae  de  Duminam  fada  abbati  de  Jed- 
worth. 

53.  Carta  $errarum  de  Knifpii^ethyn,  et;  Fin^gally>  et 
Dundinauch,  fefta  per  Davidem ^pifcgpum  Malcolmo  de 
Knifpiheth,  1247. 

54.  Confirmatio  ecclefiarum  de  Innerwych,  et  Lig- 
gardifwood,  fafta  abbati  de  Paflay,  per  Willielmum  ct 
Davidem  epifcopos  S'ti  Andreae. 

55.  Renunciatio  aftionis  de  terris  de  Pethpont. 

56.  pompofitio  inter  monachos  de  Cupro,  et  eccle- 
fiam  de  ErroL 

57.  Taxatio  vicariarum  de  Aberibrotbock. 

58.  Carta  terrae  de  Adel,  fafta  per  Davidem  epifco- 
pum Willielmo  de  Breichen,  1249.  ' 

59.  Carta  ecclefiae  S'ti  Cuthberti,  de  ecclefiis  et  ca- 
pclla  de  Brighen,  et  de  Merfington,  et  de  Letham,  fafta 
monialibus  de  Eccles,  1250. 

60.  Carta  ecclefiae  de  Bucham,  fafta  moujalibus  de 
Eccles  per  eundera  Davidem  epiTcopura. 

/  6i,  Carta  ^dclefiae  de  Smalam,  fafta!  per  epifcppum 
S'ti  Andreae  decano  et  capitulo  Glafguenfi,  1265. 

62.  Carta  vicariae  ecclefiae  de  Eggles,  quae  vocatur 
Kiiktown,  fafta  abbati  de  CambuikneL 

F  f  3  63.  Com- 
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63.  Conipofitio  it  aantio  f'cddlfify  de  fermis  de  Af4: 
snoir,  debitis  priori  S'ti  Andreae. 

64.  Carta  tcrrarum  dc  ArdmoJr,  fafla  per  priorem 
S*ti  Andrcae  dominx  Maigaretae  Lind&y,  anno  1285. 

65.  Carta  ccclcfiae  et  tcrrac  dc  Logindunde,  per  Rir 
cardum  epifcqpum  S'ti  Andreae  abbati  de  Scone. 

66.  Alia  carta  per  Hugonem  epifcopum,  cpnfirmans 
donationes  per  predeceflbres  fuos  fa£tas,  viz.  Ecclciia- 
ram  de  Skone,  qum  capella  de  Kin£tns,  de  Cragr,  et 
de  Rate,  de  Liff,  et  de  Inner^owry,  de  Rankifmuchj  de 
Lachor,  de  Bermount,  abbati  de  Skone. 

67.  Alia  carta  eanindetn  per  Willielmum  epifcopiim. 

68.  Confirinatjo  ecclefiae  S'ti  Servani,  in  infula  de 
Lochlevin,  per  Gameium  epifcopum  S'ti  Andrea;,  apud 
Inchmauhat,  anno  1248. 

69.  Alia  carta  fa£la'  per  Joh.  priqrem  de  infula  in 
Lochlevin. 

70.  SUCCESS  10  i»  Prtoratu,  fol.  118,  119. 

71.  Pars  cartas  cujufdam  de.  divifione  de  Seek,  fa- 
cienda  per  prxpoiitum  capells  S'ti  Andreae  epifcopo 
S'ti  Andreae. 

72.  Carta  de  RoiHclerack,  fada  per  priorem  Jacobo 
de  Perth.         '  .  "  ^ 

£t  iic  finitur  Regiftnim  fol.  121. 


PARS     II. 

EXCERPTA   OU^DAM   EX    DICTO  ReGISTRO* 

I  .  '     •  !  ■ 

§      I. 

Nomina  Regum  Scotorum  et  Pt£!orum^  fupra  in  Contentis, 

N«9. 

Hie  articulus  ab  Innefio  publici  juris  eft  feftus  in  Ap- 
'   pendice,  p.  797.  fiqq.  fed  hoc  MS.  paululum  difcrc- 
pat  in  fequentibus. 

P.  797.  Innes  Sluaghmuner,  MS.  Sluaghmaner* 

Ordo  regum  variat :  nam  hie  5.  Conal  14— 
8.  Heoghedbud  16-— 7.  Kineth  Ker  jmenfes— 
6.  Edan  fil.  Garan*  Ultimus  poni  debet  ante 
Heoghedbud;  iramfejrri  di.htt^  annotat  tran- 
fcrfptor. 

798. 
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79B.  II*  Doyenald  Durn,  MS.     Dovenal  Dwnn. 

13.  Heoghed  Ripnavel  fil.  Dovcnghart,  filii 
Doyenald  Brec.  MS.  Heoghed  Monanel 
fil.  Dondqhart,  fil.  E)onavald  Bick. 

17.  Heoghan61.M.  3  an.  MS.  Oeo^han  fil. 

M.  2  an. 

18.  Hethfin  fil.  Heoghed  Rinnevale,  MS.  Hcf- 

chel  Ramele. 
20.  Selvhanc,  MS.     Icalulanc. 
^99.     6.  Dcootheth,  MS.     Deokleth. 

10.  Umpopneinet,  MS.    Wihpopniiil. 
X  2«  Caoatulmel,  MS.     CanatuImeU 
'13.  Dinornacht,  MS.  Donarmocht. 

14,  Feodat  Finleg,  MS.  Feredak  filius^ 
'  17.  D.  f.  Urb,  MS.  D.  f.  Irb. 

ao.  D.  Gormot,  MS.  Gemot, 

%!•  Galam,  15  an.  MS.  Gulam  25  an, 

23.  Hydroffig,  MS.  Hudrefleg, 

20.  Morddeg,  MS.  Madolei. 
j8oo.  31.  N.  fil.  Ub.  MS.  fil.  Irb. 

32.  Kinel,  MS.  Kinet. 

36.  T.  f.  Amfrude,  MS.  T.  f.  Gonfrud, 

40.  Amfredech,  MS*  Amfedeth^ 

42.  Neftan  frater  e'vus,  MS.  Ferthin  frater  ejijis,i 
go  I.  54,'Duftalorg,  MS.  Druftelorg, 

55.  Eoganan,  MS.  Coganan. 

19.  Fotel,  MS.  Foetal. 

Ihid.  Rig.  Scot^ 

25.  Roith  inVeramont,  MS.Raithlnyeramcat. 
28.  Girg  Mac  Dyngal,  MS.  CarusMac  Dungaj. 

502.  32.  Inverculan,  MS.  Iiiertolen. 

34.  Laudoni^,  MS.  Laodana. 

35.  Finellae  iiliae  Cupechat,  MS.  Finele  Cunr. 

nuchar  comttis  de  A.  ^  D\^iifinoeij, 

'  MS.  Dvinifmoen. 

.     36.  Malcolm  L  MS.  Malcolmi. 

503.  37.  Girgh,  MS,  Girus. 

39.  Bothgouanan,  MS.  Bothganenan. 
44*  Maci^n,  MS.  Mackcolm, 
I804.  46.  Grafleti,  MS.  Cinfleth. 

Poft  49.  Willelnjus,  infcre,  **  Summa  ^  nno- 
rum  a  Kinat  Mac  Alpin  ad  regnum  Alexan(Jri 
;*'^        501  annis  :*'  error  pro  371. 

ri.  Zabulo  feminante,  MS.  diabplus  fptninatus. 

Ff4  ^2. 
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§2. 

Sucajfio  Prior  urn.    (No.  70,  fupra  ?) 

Anno  1140,  RciiTiuSf  primus  prior,  per  Robertum 
epifcopum  vocatus  ;  hie  obiit  anno  1 197.  Cui  fucocffii 
Walterus^  qui  propter  infirmitatem  demifit  prioratum. 
Et  fucccffit  Gilberius^  qui  poft  duos  menfes  obiit  apud 
Clackmahan,  adhuc  viventc  Waltero  qui  refumpfit  prio- 
ratum. et  quantum  poterit  preftitit,  fed  obiit  anno  1200. 
Ei  fucceflit  ^homasy  qui  propter  fratrum  impietatem  di- 
miilb  prioratu,  faftus  eft  no'mtun  Ifaba  {Jic)  de  Cupro. 
Huic  fuicceffit  Simon  \  hjc  etiam  reliquit  prioratum  et 
cepit  priorafum  infulae  de  Lochlevinl  Huic  fucceflit 
Henricus  de  Noyham^  anno  1226.  Huic  fucceflit  Joannes 
Prior;  hie  obiit  aYino  1258.  Huic  fucceflit  Giiberius; 
hie  obiit  anno  1 263.  Huic  fucceflit  Joannes  de  Hadding-i 
•  ioun ;  Hie  obiit  anno  1304.  Huic  fucceflit ^^/a/w  de  Man^ 
chan;  hie  obiit  anno  13 13.  Huic  {ucccffit  Joannes  de 
Forfar. 

Hi/lo>  ia  heati  Reguli^  et  fundaiionis  ecclefia  SanSli  Andrea  : 
•    a4jiciuntur  quadam  de  Keledeis ;  et  alia  ad  diiiam  eccleftam 
pertinentia*,      [fcripta  cir.  A.  11 40.  J 

Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti 
345,  CoNSTANTiNus,  nepos  Conftantini  filii  Helence, 
congregavit  ekercitum  magnum  ad  depopulandum  Pa- 
tras  civifatem,  in  vindiftam  fufpenfionis  beati  Andreje 
Apoftoli  Chrifti,  et  ut  inde  auferat  Reliquias  ipfius. 
Tcrtia  autem  nofte,  antequam  Imperator  cum  exercitu 
intrar6t  civitatem,  Angelus  Dei  defcendens  de  coelo  ap- 
paruit  fanftis  viris,  qui  cuftodiebant  Reliquias  Sandi 
Andreae  Apoftoli,  et  praecepit  fanfto  epifcopo  Regulo, 

♦  This  fccms  to  be  the  HISTORIA,  No.  18,  of  the  contents. 
There  is  jiOTOom  "anywhere  eife  in  the  contents^or  this  piece«  and 
no  other  title  to  which  it  can  refer.  The  f/j^oritf  of  the  contents 
has  41  folios ;  but  how  widely  written)  for  nothing  is  fo  conmon 
in  MSS.  of  this  kind;  written  by  various  hands,  as  extreme  va- 
riety in  the  fize,  and  widencfs,  of  the  writing.  BeAdes,  this 
Bijioria  feems  to  extend  quite  to  the  end  of  thefe  excerpts  :  and  the 
many  charters  after  mentioned'  feem  to  have  been  given  at  full 
length  in  the  original ;  for  they  belong  to  the  hiflory  of  the  Pri- 
ory, and  are  not  found  in  the  contents. 

Ut 
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tut  ipfe  ctim  clericis  fuis  iret  ad  farcophagum,  in  quo 
erant  recondita  ofla  beati  An'dreae,  et  inde  tolleret  tres 
^igitos  manus  dextrae,  et  brachium  inter  cubitum  et 
humerum,  et  patellam  genu  illius,  et  unum  ex  dentibus 
fuis,  Ipfi  vero^has  partes  de  reliquiis  tollentes,  ficut 
Ang'elus  illos  juflerat,' in  loco  fecretiflimo  repofuerunt 
Die  vero  fequente  poft  harum  reliquiarum  repofitionem, 
lub  ortu  folis,  venit  Imperator  Constantitjs  {^c)  cum 
^xercitu  fuo,  et  urbem  depopulavit,  et  provinciam ;  et 
fecum  Romae  afportavit  Scrinium,  in  quo  caetera  ofla- 
menta  Sanfti  Apoftoli  invenit  repofita.  Quo  adveniens 
depredavit  Infulam  Tyberis,  et  Coloffiam,  et  inde  tuKt 
iecum  ofla  S'ti  Lucae  Evangeliftae,  et  Timothei  ^ifcipuli 
JSeati  Pauli  Apoftoli,  ufque  ad  Conftantinopolira  cum 
xeliquiis  Beati  Andreae. 

Tunc  temporis  Hungus,  filius  Ferlon,  magnus 
xex  Piftorum,  congregavit  exercitum  fuum  contra  Ad- 
HELSTANUM  regeni  Saxonum,  et  caftrametatus  eft  ad 
'  oftium  fluminis  Tyne  *.  Nofte  vero  ipfa,  ante  con- 
greflionem  duorum  exercituum,  Beatus  Andreas  ap- 
peruit  Regi  Piftorum  Hun^o  in  fomniis,  dicens  ei, 
quod  ipfe  Apoftolus,  in  die  fequente,  inimicum  exer- 
citum ita  expugnaret,  i)t  ipfe  Hungus  plene  de  inimi- 
jcis  triumpharet,  Cui  rex  ait,  **  Quis  es  tu  ?  et  unde  < 
vehis  ?"  Beatus  Andreas  refpondens  ait ''  Ego  fum  An- 
**  dreas  ApoftplusChrifti,  et  nunc  de  ccelo  vcni  a  Deo 
**  miffus  reyelare  tibi,  .quod  in  die  craftino  e?xpugnabo 
V  inimicos  tuos,  et  tibi  fubjugabo ;  et  lasta  viftoria 
**  potitus  ipfe  cum  exercitu  tuo  incolumis  reparabis. 
**  Et  in  regnum  tuum  Reliquiae  meae  afFerentur ;  et  lo- 
**  cus  ad  quern  deferentur  cum  omni  hohore  et  vene- 
*Vatione  Celebris  erit,  ufque  in  ultinum  diem  feculi." 
Rex  autem,  ex  fomno  evigilans,  enarravit  omnibus 
fuis  ea  quae  dormienti  reyelaverat  Beatus  Andreas; 
Quibus  auditis  Piaorum  populus  exhilaratus,  jureju- 
rando  affirmavit,  perpetuo  cum  omni  diligehtia  fe 
Seato  Andreae  vcnerationem  exhibiturum,  fi  ea  quae 
Jlegi  fuo  raonflravera^  ad  efFeftum  ducerentur-  Die 
autem  poftero  Pifti,  ex  fponlione  Apoftoli  letifieati, 
praelium  pararunt ;  et,  divifo  exercitu,  circa  Regem 
fuum  feptem  agmina  ftatuerunt.  Saxones  vero  fuum 
dividentes  exercitum^  Regem  fuum  Adhei.stanum 
his  fcptpm  conftipaK^funt  agminibus.  Fafto  autem 
congreflii,  Saxones  omni  virtute  illico  deftituti,  Deo 

*  Fabricatio  lepida  I  Saxones  in  Britannia^  A.  p.  34s ! 

Yolente, 
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volcnte,  ct  San£lo  Apoftolo  Andrea  pro  Piftis  inter* 
vcnicntc,  in  fagam  detorfi  font.  Regis  autem  Saxontim 
Adhelstani  capite  amputate,  innumera  Saxonum 
fafta  ctt  caedcs.  Rex  vcro  Hunqus  viftoria  potitus, 
cum  excrcitu  non  modico  in  terram  fuam  rediens,  ca^* 
put  Adhelstani  fccum  precepit  adferri,  et  in  loco 
qui  dicitur  Ardchinnfchun^  infra  portum  qui  nunc  dici^ 
tus  PoTtui  Regiff^y  ligno  fecit  affigi.  Poft  iftam  ope 
coclefti  adeptam  viftoriam,  in  Piftos  poftmoduni 
non  aufi  funt  infurgere  Saxoncs. 

Poft  hujus  belli  fclicem  viftoriam  non  multis  cvo«.- 
lutis  diebus,  Angelus  Dei  iterum,  de  coelo  vcnit  ad 
Seatum  Epifcopum  Regujlum,   quern  ita  alk>quitur: 

*  Ex  Dei  fummi  praecepto   partes  Aquilonarcs  adire 

*  non  difFeres,    adverfus  folem  orientem,  cum  Reli- 

*  quiis  difcipuli  Chrifti    Andreae ;    'quos  ex   monitu 

*  noftro  jamdudum  referyaftij.     Et  qwocunq^ic  loco  na- 
"  vis  'ilia,  quae  t«  et  tuum  vehet  per  mare  conventum, 

*  conquaflata  fuerit,  te  cum  Sociis  falvo  et  incolumi 

*  ibi  in  nomine  Domini  et  Apoftoli  fui  Andreae,  jacc 

*  fundamcntum  tcclefiae.     Locus  enim  Ule  vobis  erit 
'  per  feculum  reqjaies,  ct  ibidem  erit  refurreftio  in  die 

*  extrcmi  examinis."  Regulus  vero  epifcopus,  juxta 
praeceptum  Angeli,  Sanftis  Viris  comitatus,  cum  reli- 
quiis  S'ti  Apoftoli,  erga  Aquilonem  tendit  navigio.  Et, 
per  unius  anni  fpatium  et  dimidii,  multis  tempeftatum 
jaftus  procellis,  per  Infulas  Greci  Mari$  quocunquc 
appulfus  fuit,  oratorium  in  hoaorcm  S'ti  Andreae  coa- 
flituit. 

Jnnumeros  itaquc  Sanfti  Viri  labores  perpeffi,  per 
marina  littora,  Deo  ducente,  in  Aquilonem  vela  di- 
rcxerunt*,  ct  in  terra  Piftorum^  ad  locum  qui  Muckrqs 
fuerat  nunc'upatu«,  nunc  autem  Kylrimont  diftus,  nofte 
S'ti  Michaelis,  appHcuerunt.  Afuckros  vero  nemus  porco- 
rum  dicitur.  Navi  veio  qua  vehebantur  ad  fcopulos 
conquaflata,  cruccm  quandam,  quam*fecum  de  Patris 
portaverant,  ibidem  fibi  ereftis  papilionibus  in  terra 
nxerunt,  in  fignum  quod  portaverant  facrorum,  et  con- 
tra demonum  inlidias  curamentum.  Et  ibidem  per 
dies  feptcm  ct  totidem  noftes  manferuhti  Ibidem  di- 
miffis  lenioribus  S.  Damiano,  et  fratre  fuo  Meri- 
NACH,  in  ipfius  loci  cuftpdianij  Regulusj  et  caeteri 
viri,  cum  fanflis  Reliquiis  Sanftiflimi  Apofloli  An- 
dreas ad  Forteviet  perrexerunt.  Et  ilJic  tres  filios  Regis 
tiuNGi  repcrierunt,  fciz.     Ho^yoNAM,  et  Nechtan, 

et 
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dt  PhxkgxJinECHErT.     Et  quia  pater  illorum  in  expc-. 
ditione  in  partiljus  ^  Jlrgathitica  tunc  temporis  ej^titit, 
de  cujus  vita  filii   multum  foliciti  erant,  Deo  ct  S'to 
Andreae  dederunt  decimam  partem  de  urbe  Fortevlet. 
^bidem  yero  c^uce  cju^da^  erefta,  loco  et  loci  habita,. 
toribus  Regis  filiis,   benedjxerunt.     Inde  perrexerunt 
Adoneclatu  qui   nunci   dicitur  Monichl^    et   ibi   Regina  ' 
FlNcHEM  Regi  HuKGO  filiam  enixa  eft  quae  Mouren 
i^ocata  eft,     .Corpus  illius  yirgihi$  Mouren  apud  JS^'/- 
rimofit  fepulta  eft,  nujlo  ante  hoc  ibidem  fcpulto.     FiN- 
CHEM  vero  Regina  domum  in  qua  filiam  Mouren  pe- 
pererat  dedit  Deo,  et  Sando  Andreas,  et  totum  atrium 
Regale  perpetuo.     Inde  tranfierunt  montan«i,  feu  Mo-^ 
neth^    et  venerunt  ad  locuiri  qui  vocabatur  Doldencha^ 
nunc  autem  diftus  Cbondrochedalvan.    Ibi  HuNtJus  Rex 
fublimis  de  expeditione  redicns,  viris  fan£lis  obvenit, 
ct  coram  Reliquiis  S*ti  Andreae  Apoftoii  fibi  oftenfis^ 
cum  omni  humilitate  et  reverentia  fe  proftravit;  Piftis 
omnibus  qui  cum  iJlo  erant,  fimilitercum  Rege  humili, 
.proftratis  corarti  Reliquiis.     Rex  vero  locum  lUum,  fea 
Doldancha^  dedit  Deo  et  San£vO.  Andrea  Apoftolo,   et 
ecclefiam  ibi  aedificavit  ubi  ReliquaB  fibi  nudae  oftenfae 
erant.   Inde  Rex  cum  fanflis.  viris  montana,  feu  Momth^ 
tranfiens  venit  ufquc  ad  Monichu     Ibidem  et  in  hono- 
rem  Dei  et  beati  Apoftoii  ecclefiam  aedificavit.     Et  ita 
ycnit  Rex  cum  fanftis  viri$  ad  Fortevieth;  et  ibi  Deo  et 
Apoftolo  bafilicam  aedificavit. 

Poftea  vero  Rex:  Hung  us,  cum  fanSis  viris,  venit 
ChyHmont*y  et  magnam  partem  loci  iJlius^ircumiens 
bbtulir  illam  Deo  et  S'to  Andreae  Apoftolo,  ad  acdifi- 
candum  ibi  bafilicas  et  oratorias.  Locum  vero  ipfum, 
hota  evidente  defignatum,  ex  magna  devotione  feptics 
circumierunt.  Fex  Hungus,  ct  ipfe  Epifcopus  Re- 
puLUs,  et  viri  caeteri,  circuitione  et  perambulatione  ita 
difpofita  feptena  praeceflit  Epifcopus  Reoulus,  fuper  ca- 
put fuum  cum  omni  veneratione  Reliquias  S'ti  Apoftoii 
deferens,  fuo  facro  conventu  Epifcopum  cum  comitibus 
hymnidici's  fequente.  Illos  vejo  devotus  fecutus  Rex 
Hungup  eft  pedentim,  Deo  intimas  preces  et  gratias 
fundens  dcvotas.  Regem  vero  fecuti  funt  viri  optimates, 
totius  regni  nobiljores.    Ita  locuni  ipfum  Deo  com- 

*  Kylrimont  vere  fundataeft  eccleiia  ab  Unguflo  IT.  regc  Pi£Vo- 
rum  circa  Annum  825,  ut  ex  Wintono  et  aliis  patec.  Forfan  Re. 
gulus  eidem  contemporaneus  fuir.  Reliqua  de  locis  ad  ecclefiam 
S'ti  Andreae  pertineatibus,  &c,  Tidencur  efle  veriifima. 
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mendarunt,  et  pace  Regia  mtinierunt.  In  (ignum 
vero  Regiae  commehdationis»  per  loci  circuitum  divi- 
fim  II  cniccs  lapideas  viri  fanfti  erexertint;  et  Deo 
coeli  humiliter  lupplicabant,  ut  omnes  In  illo  ioco 
mente  devota,  ct  intentione  pura,  orationis  fux  petiti« 
onis  ef&caciam  obtinerent. 

Ppftea  Rex  Hung  us  Bafilicae  yti  Apoftoli  in  paro* 
chlam  dedit  quicquid  terras  eft  inter  Mare  quod  f/bun" 
dimma  dicebatur,  ufque  ad  Mare  quod  Sletheuma  voca- 
batur  ;  et  in  adjacienti  provincia  per  circuitum  de  Lar^ 
gowy  ufque  ad  Siren  canum ;  et  de  Sir  els  ufque  ad  Hyhat^ 
nougbim  Mochehtrhy  quae  tellus  nunc  dicitur  Hadnachttn. 
Rex  vero  dedit  hunc  locum  ic.  Chilrymontb  Deo,  et 
Sanfto  Andreae  ejus  Apoftolo,  cum  aquis,  pratis,  cum 
agris,  cum  pafcuis,  cum  moris,  cum  nemoribus^  in 
€leemofynam  perpetuo  ;  et  tanta  libertate  locum  ilium 
donavity  ut  illius  inliabitatores  liberi  et  quieti  femper 
exifterent  de  exercitu,  et  de  operibus  caftellorum,  et 
pontium,  et  de  inquietatione  omnium  fiiecularium  ex- 
a£lionum.  Regulus  vero  Epifcopus  Deo  cantavit 
orationem  Allej^  ut  Deus  locum  iftum  in  eleemofinam 
datum  in  fempiternam  protegeret,  et  cuftodiret  in  ho* 
norem  Apoftoli.  In  meraoriale  datae  libertatis  Rex 
HuNGUs  cefpitem  arreptum,  coram  nobilibus  Piftis, 
hominibus  fuis,  ufque  ad  altare  S^ti  Andreae  detulit ;  et 
fuper  illud  cefpitem  eundem  obtulit.  In  praefentia  Tef- 
tium  horum  hoc  faftum  eft,  Thalarg  filii  Ythernbu- 
thib,  Naflan  filii  Chclturan, .  Garnach  filii  Dofnach, 
Drufti  filii  Urthroft,  Nachtalich  filii  Gighergh,  Shi- 
nah  filii  Lutheren,  Anegus  filii  Forchate,  Sheradach 
filii  Finleich,  Phiachan  fui  filii,  Bolge,  Glunmerach 
filii  Taran,  Demehe  filii  Aunganena,  Duptalaich  filii 
Bergib.      Ifti  Teftes  ex  Regali  Profapia  geniti  funt. 

Poftea  in  Chilrymont  fanfti  viri  septem  conftruxe- 
Tunt  EccLEsiAs.  Unam  in  honoremy2?«/7i  Reguli:  Se- 
cundam  in  honorem  Sti  Aneglas  Diaeoni :  Tertiam  in 
honorem  SUi  Mi^haelis  Archangeli :  Quartam  in  ho- 
norum  S^ta  Maria  Virginis  ;  Quintam  in  honorem 
S^ti  Damiani :  Sextam  in  honorem  SUa  Brigida  virginis  : 
Scptimam  in  honorem  Muren  cujufdam  virginis  ;  et  ia 
ilia  ecclefia  fuerunt  50  virgines,  de  femine  regio  pro- 
creatae,  omnes  Deo  dicatae,  et  velatae  undecim  annis  ; 
et  fepultae  funt  omnes  in  orientali  parte  ipfius  cc* 
clefiae. 
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Haec  funr  nomina  illoram  fan£lorum  vlrorura  qui 
facras  reliquias  S'ti  Andres  Apoftoli  attuterunt  in  Sco- 
tiam*  ^^tus  Regulus  ipfe.  Gdafiui  Diaconus.  Matthius 
Heremita.  S,  Damianui  Prefbyter :  et  Merinachus  frater 
ejus.  Nirvius  et  Crifemus  de  Nola  Infula*  Mtrenus : 
pi  Tbuluculus  Diaconus.  Natbabeus^  et  Silvius  frater 
ejus.  Septem  HeremitflB  de  Infula  Tiberis,  Felh^.Ji^ 
ranusy  Mauritius^  Madianus^  Philippus^  Eugenius,  Lunuu 
Et  tres  virgines  de  Coloffia,  fciz.  Kiduana,  Pottntia^ 
Cineria.  Hae  virgines  fepultae  funt  ad  eccleiiam  S*  Jtua* 
gks, 

ThANA  FILIUS  DuDABRACH  hoc  MONUMENTUk 
SCBLIPSIT  ReGI  PHERATH  FILIO  BeRGETH  *  IN 
VILLA  MiGDELE. 

HiEC,  ut  praefati  fumus,  ficut  in  vetcribus  Pi£i:oruni 
libris  fcripta  reperimus,  tranfcripiimus.  Affirmant  pie- 
rique  Scotorum  Beatum  Apoftolum  Andream  viven- 
tem  in  corpore,  ibidem  fuifle,  hoc  argumentum  afler**- 
tionis  fuae  aflumentes,  quod  terram  Piftorum  fc.  Scy- 
thicam,  in  fortem  prxdicationis  accepit ;  et  ideo  locutn 
iftum  pra&  cunftis  locis  carum  habebat ;  et  quod  non 
explevit  vivus  expleat  carne  folutus.  Quod-quia  fcrip* 
turn  non  reperimus,  in  neutram  partem,  negando,  vel 
affirmando,  nimium  inclinamus  :  fed  quoniam  de  vir- 
tutibus  et  miraculis,  quae  per  fanftum  Apoftolum  fuum 
Dpus  et  fecit,  et  facit,  fa£la  eft  mentio,  unde  et  qux» 
'dam  illorum  fcribendi  obtulit  fe  occaiio,  quae  vel  fcripta 
reperimus,  vel  a  veridicis  audivimus  relatoribus,  vel 
etiam  ip(i  perfpeximus,  fcribere  Deo  donante  difpofui- 
mus  :  et  hoq  non  fratres  poftulaverunt.  Interim  antem 
diftulimus  donee  inqeptum  compleamus. 


*  Vcred  filius  BargotTuit  rex  Piftorum  ab  A**  839  ad  842.  Si 
per  boe  monjtmentum  intelligitur  omnis  fabuia/  putidum  e(l  menda- 
ciunn  monachorum  Sti  Andres,  nam  impoilibile  eft  taiem  fabulam 
venditari  intra  quindecim  annos  pod  veram  fundationem  ecclefiae 
S'ti  Andres  ab  UngudoII.  Sed  per  hoc  monumentum  forCan  intelli- 
gere  debemus  verba  Charts  fundationls  fciz.  Rex  Hungus  Ba/iUc^, 
&c.  Utcumque  fie  veftigia  Geographic  priTcs,  et  Morum  anci(^uo« 
■jfuin,  hoc  in  fragmcnto  facile  apparent.  * 
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Deleto  igitur  fiinditus  Kftorum  regno,  tt  a  Scoti^ 
<K:cupato,  viciffim  res  ct  poffefliones  eccldia  crefcebant, 
aut  decrefcebant,  prout  reges  et  prineipes  deydionerri 
ad  fanftum  apoftolum  habebant.    De  q%iibus  non  eft 
dicendum  modo  per  fiiigula,  fed  quae  ad  nos  fpeftaiit 
compendiofe  traftanda.     Erat  aiAtem  regia  urbs  Rynuni 
Htgius  ^Ifons  di&a,  quam  praefalus  Rex  Hung  us  Deo  ct 
Sando  Apoftolo  dedit.     Stiblatis  vcro*  a  prefenti  vita 
Sandisy  quorum  fupra  mentionem  fecimus,  qui  cum 
Reliquiis  beati  A'poftoli  advenerant,  et  eorum  Difcipuris 
atque  Imitatoribus,  cultus  ibi  religiofos  depcrierat,  ficut 
ct  geii^barbara  ct  inculta  fuerat. 

HaWbantur  tamen  in  ecclefia  S'ti  Andreae^  quota  et 
quanta  tunc  erat,  tredecim  per  fucceffioneni  carnalem 
quos  Keledeos  appellant,  qui  fecundum  fuam  seftima- 
tioncm,  ct  hominum  traditionem,  maigis  quam  fecun- 
,dum  landorum  ftatuta  patrum,  vivebant.  Sed  et  adhuc 
fimiliter  vivunt,  et  quaedam  habent  communia  pauciora 
fciz,  ct  deteriora ;  quaedam  vero  propria  plura  fciz.  et 
potiora ;  prout  quifque  ab  amicis  fuis  aliqua  neceffitu- 
dinc  ad  fe  pertinentibus,  viz.  confanguineis  et  affihibus,- 
vel  ab  lis  quorum  animae  charse  funt,  quod  eft  amicia- 
rum  amici,  five  aliis  quibuilibet  modis,  poterit  quis  adi- 
pifci.  Poftquam  Keledei  efFefli  funt,  non  licet  eisr 
habere  uxores  fuas  in  domibus  fuis,  fed  nee  alias;  de 
quibus  mala  oriatar  fufplcio  mulicri§,  Perfona  fiihil- 
ominus  fcptem  fuerunt,  oblationes  altaris  inter  fe  divi- 
dcntes  ;  quarum  feptem  portiontim  unam  tan^m  h?be- 
bat  cpifcopus;  et  hofpitalc  unam :  quinque  vero  reliquae 
in  quinque  caeteros  dividebantur,  qui  nuUtm  omnina 
altari  vel  ccclefiae  imp^ndebant  fervitium,  praeterquam 
peregrinos  et  hofpites,  cum  plures  quam  fex  adventa- 
runt,  more  fuo  hofpitio  fufcipiebant,  fortem  mittentes 
GUIS  quos  vel  quot  reciperet.  Hofpitalc  fane  femper 
iex,  et  infra,  fufcipiebat.  Sed  quod  nunc,  donante 
Deo,  poftquam  in  manum  Canonicorum  devenit,  om- 
nes  fufcepit  eo  advenientes.  Statuerunt  ^tiam  Cahonicr 
ut  fi  quis  eo  opger  deveniat,  vel  infirmattis  ibi  fuerit, 
cura  ipfius  agatur  iii  omnibus  neceflariis,  juxta  dofnus 
facultatem,  ufquQ  dum  convalefcet,  vel  moriatur.  Si' 
quid  autem  habuerit,  faciat  inde  quod  voluerit ;  et  dif- 
portit  ad  libitum  fuum,  quoniam  in  domo  ilia  nihil  exi- 
getur  ab  illo,  Conftitutus  eft  etiam  a  Ganonicis  capcl- 
lanus,  qui  et  infirmatorum  et  moricntiafti  curam  agat.= 
Et  duo  patrcs,  qui  cuftodiunt  domum,  ct  hofpites  fuf- 

cipiuntt 
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^piunt,  atque  inficmfe  mioiftrarcm ;  qui  taraen  ibi  ne* 
qiB€  comedtinC,  neque  bihunt,  neque  induuntur.  Ad 
hoc  quoque  concefierunt  Canonici  decimas  proprioruia 
fiaorum  laborum,  et  reliquias  ciborum  fuorum.  Si  quid 
"Vcro  HCGeflkrium  five  fjMiis  five  infirmis  in^celfario  eo- 
nim  faeiity  quod  de  hofpitadi  haberi  noa  poterit,  fine 
ContradiAione  donetnr. 

Pej-fonae  autem  fiapra  tnetnoratae  redditus  et  poflel* 
fiones  proprias  habebant;  quas,  cum  e  vita  decederentv 
uxoreseorum,  quas  publice  tenebant,  filii  quoquc,  vcl 
filiae,  propinqui,  vel  gencri,  inter  fe  dividebant.     Nihil- 
ominus  altaris  oblationes,  cui  non  deferviebant,  quo4 
pa^uiflet  dibere,    fi  non  libuiffet  cis  facere.     Nee  po^ 
tttit  tantum  auferri  malum,  ufque  ad  tempus  foelicis  me- 
moriae Regis  Alexandri  *,  fanftae  Dei  ecclefiae  fpeci- 
alis  amatoris:  qui  et  ecclefiam  beati  Aodreae  apoflolt 
pol&iSonibus   et    redditibus    ampliavit ;    multifque  et 
xnagnis  muneribus,  cumulavit ;  libertatibus  et  confue- 
tudinibiis,  quae  fui  regii  rauneris  erant,  cum  regali  pof- 
fcffione  donavit.     Terram  etiam  quae  Curfus  Apri  dici-^ 
tur,  quam  cum  ailatae  faiffent  reliquiae  beati  Andreae 
apoftoli,  rex  Humgus,  cujus  fupra  mentionem  feci- 
inus,.  Deo  et  fanfto  apoftolo  Andreae  dcderat,  et  poftca 
oblata  fuerat  ex  integro  inftituit ;  ^o  nimirum  obtentu, 
ct  conditione,  ut  in  ipfa  ecclefia  conftitueretur  religia 
ad  Deo  deferviendum.     Non  enim  erat  qui  beati  apo- 
ftoli altari  deferviret,  nee  ibi  miffa  celebrabatur,  nifi 
cum  rex  vel  epifcopus  illo  advenerat,  quod  raro  conti* 
gcbat.     Keledei  namque  in  angulo  quodam  ecclefias, 
quae  modiea  nimis  erat,  fuum  officium  more  fuo  cele- 
brabant.     Cujus  donationis  regiae  testes  muiti  funt 
^uPERSTiTEs.     Quam  donationem  et  comes  David, 
frater  ejus,  concefiit ;  quern  rex  heredem  deftinaverat, 
ct  in  regno  fuccefforem  f,    sicut  est  hodie,  ,  Ol> 
cujus  etiam  donationis  monumentum,  regium  equum 
Arablcum,  cum  proprio  freno,  et  fella,   et  fcuto,'   et 
lancea  argentea,  opertum  pallio  grand i,  et  pretiofo,  prse- 
ccpit  rex  J  ufque  ad  altare  adduci ;    et  de  praeldidis  do- 
liis,  libertatibu.s,  et  confuetudinibus  omnibus  regalibus, 
ecclefiam  inveftiri:  arma  quoque  Turchenfia  diyerfi  ge- 
neris dedit,  quae  cum  ipfius  fcuto  et  fella  in  memoriain 

,  *  NominisL  1107 — 1124. 
+  A.D,  1124—1153. 

X  Alexander  I.  Kitus  hk  defcnptus  eft  Hngutam,  et  cuju»  in 
biftoriis  medti  2vi  difficiliter  excoiplum  reperies.. 
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regis  munificentis,  ufque  ho^ie,  in  ecclefia  S'ti  Andreas 
conferrantur.  Quas  undecunque  advenientibus  populis 
oftenduntur,  ne  oblivione  uUatenus  delentur,  quod  tarn 
crebro  ad  memoriam  revocatur.  Hujus  nempe  regis 
Ai.£XAND&i  diebus,  prope  vitae  temporalis  finem,  do« 
minus  Robertus  primus  Scoheniis  ecclefise  prior, 
(quam  et  idem  rex  Canonicis  dederat,  et  multis  donis 
atque  poileffionibus  ditaverat,)  inEpifcopum  Scotorum 
eleftus  fuit.  Sic  quippe,  ab  antiquo,  epifcopi  S'ti  An- 
dreas di£ti  funt.  Et  in  fcriptis  tarn  antiquis,  quam 
mddernis,  inveniunturdi£ti  Summi  Arcbiepifcopi,  iive 
Summi  Epifcopi  Scotorum.  Unde  et  confcribi  fecit  ia 
theca  evangelii  Fotliet  epifcopus,  niaxi|iia£  vir  authori* 
tatisy  verfus  iftos : 

Hanc  evangelii  thecam  conftruxit  aviti, 
Fothet  qui  Scotis  fummus  epifcopus  eil. 

Sic  et  nunc  quoque  in  vulgari  et  communi  locutione 
£/cop  Alban^  i.  e,  Epifcopi  Albaniac,  appellantur.  Sic 
ct  difti  funt,  et  dicuntur  per  exceljentiam,  ab  univerfis 
Scotorum  cpifcopis  ;  qui  a  locis  quibus  praefunt  appel- 
lantur. 

Sed  ante  ipfius  elefti  confecrationem  menjoratus  rex 
Alexander^  ad  extrema  deduSus,  fratrem  fuum  re- 
gem  David,  qui  folus  ei^  fratribus  fupererat,  et  su- 
PEREST,  non  tarn  regiii  quam  devotionis  erga  Dei  ec- 
defiam,  et  pauper um  tutelam,  reliquit  heredem*  Sata- 
git  enim,  et  fataget,  ut  quod  frater  ejus  rex,  faepe  die* 
tus,  inceperat,  ipfe  ad  finem  Deo  juvante  perducerct, 
^lures  et  ecclefias,  et  plura  monafteria,  tarn  monacho- 
rum,  quam  canonicorum,  necnon  et  fanftimonialium 
conftituit ;  quibus  et  multa  beneficia  contulit,  Prae- 
terea  in  fervos  et  ancillas  Chrifti  multa  operatus  eft 
opera  mifericordiae ;  quae  nop  eft  noftrae  facultatis  evoi- 
vere.  Impetravit  autem  confecrari  antiftitem  ecclefiae 
S^ti*  Andreae  jam  diftum  D.  Robertum,  a  piae  memo- 
rial Thurstino  Eboracenfi  archiepifcopo,  fine  profef- 
fione,  vcl  qualibet  exaftione ;  falva-  duntaxat  utriufque 
ccclcfiae  digiiitate,  et  fanftae  atque  apoftolicae  ffedis  au- 
thoritate.  Ordinatus  igitur  epifcopus,  atque  ad  fedem 
propriam  reverfus,  quod  anhelabat  in  peftbre,  exercere 
ftudcbat  in  opere,  ut  occlefia,  viz".  ampliai*etur,  et  cultoi 
divino  dedicaretur.  In  multis  tamen,  et  ante  ordiiia- 
tionem,  et  poft,  adverfatus  eft  ei  Satanas.  Multas  f^fti^ 
nuit  injuriasy  et'  contumeliais,  juxta  quod  ait  Apoftolus 
Omnts  qui  volunt  pie  vivtre  in  Chrijfh  perfecutUncm  fatHiU" 

tur* 
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tur,  Pbrtiunculam  autem  feptimam  alWis,  qiiae  in  eum 
contigebat,  et  quam  de  propriis  ufibus  fuis.  fubftrahe- 
bat,  in  eccleiix  opus  expendebat.  Sed  quoniam  impenfa 
erant  modica,  modice  erigebatur  et  fabrica  :  donee  Do- 
mino cooperante,  et  prbxiitie  rege  David  annu^nte,  ob- 
lationes  in  manibus  laicorum,  tam  virorum  quam.mu- 
lierum,  exceptae;  in  ufus  ecclefiae  funt  receptae,  Deiri 
ubi  magis  quod  daret  ad  manum  baberet,  magis  ac  ma-* 
gis  opus  accelerabat. 

Balilica  igitur  in  fundamentis  inchoata,  et  ex  majori 
jam  parte  confi^mmata,  domibus  quibufdam  ita  exafkis, 
cum  clauftro  ut  jam  poffint  habitationes  introduci,  qui 
non  nimia  quaererent,  et  interim  per  patientiam  expeda- 
reiit  D.  Adeboldum  epifcopum  Carleolenfem  expetiit, 
tam  per  literas,  quam  per  miflalios  ^er  vivam  quoque 
vocem,  regi  David  fibi  concederc  ecclefiam  S,  (Jjwaldi^ 
cui  ipfe  epifcopus  jure  prioris  proeerat,  perfonam  quam  in 
partem  fui  laboris  aflumeret,  et  Canonicis,  quos  in  ec* 
clefia  S'ti  Andreae  ftatuere  difponcbat,  Priorem  conilitu- 
eret.  Familiarius  fiquidem  fibi  videl^atur,  et  dulcius  de 
ipfa  ecclefia  ubi  fe  Deo  devoverat,  et  habitum  religionis 
fufceperat,  unde  et  Sconenfi  ecclefiae  primus  Prior  defti- 
iiatus  fuerat :  de  qua,  ut  prefati  fumus,  in  Epifcopum 
ele£tus,  et  aflumptus  erat ;  quam  aliunde  perfonam  ac*  . 
cipere.  ,  Nee  tamen  quamlibet  poflulavit  perfonam,  fed 
fratrem  Robertum,  non  quidem  fama  notum,  vel 
converfatione,  fed  tantum  nomine,  quem  juxta  quod 
ab  amicis  et  familiaribus  fuis  qui  eum  noverant  ad  hoc 
idoneum  eftimabant.  Petiit  ergo  eum  et  accepit,  nee 
enim  ei  de  ipfa  ecclefia  n§gare  poterat,  vel  debebat,  quia 
quid  rationabiliter  poflularet. 

Memonatus  autem  frater  Robertus  exproecepto  D* 
Epifcopi  aliquandiu  apud  S'tum  Andream  converfatus 
efl,  et  fine  Canonicis,  non  tamen  fine  Clericis,.  pre- 
bente  Domino  Epifcopo  necefTaria  fibi  et  fuis.  In  ec- 
clefiam vero  nuUam  habebat,  nee  habere  volebat,  po- 
teflatem,  donee  ei  Domirius '  procuraret  quam  optabat 
ad  Dei  fervitium  foci^tatem.  Nih^  tamen  de  fe  prefu- 
merit ;  fed  totum  fe  Deo  deferens,  pt  fe  ordinationi  fub- 
mittens,  Deum  ledulo  depraecabattjr  ut  eum  vifitari  et' 
confolari  dignaretur,  aut  tale  donarpt,  fe  religidnis  fun- 
damentum  ponere,  fupra  quod  copflruftum  edificium 
firmum  efiet,  et  ftabile.  Sicut  enim  in  corde  ftatucrat 
nequaquam  in  alienos  labores  intrare  volebat,  quod  fpr-* 
tafle  fibi  facile  foret  de  aliis   et  diverfis  ecclefiis,  fibi 
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fratres  fociare,  ne  forte  diverii  diverfa  fentientes,  dam 
qui  eflent  videri  appetcrent,  in  iinitatem  non  conveni* 
rent ;  et  fie  antequam  jaceretur  fundamentum,  pateretui 
fabrica  detrimentum.  Si  quos  tamen,  xnodo  quo  ipfc 
difponebat  vivere  paratis,  ei  Deus  adduceret,  eos  benign^ 
fufciperet. 

Interea  fratre  Roberto  ex  pracepto  Eptfcopi  ut  dic- 
tum eft  ibidem  commorante,  D.  Epifcopo  autem  circa 
inceptum  fcgnius  agente,  venit  Rex  *,  una  cum  filio 
fuo  Henrico  Comite,  et  Rege  Deiignato,  ad  Sanftuui 
Andream,  orationis  gratia  ;  multique  cum  iis  Comitum 
ct  Poftptium  terra.     In  craftino  autem,  andita  mifiay 
et  horis  ex  more  et  oblatione  fa£lis,  veniens  Rex  in 
clauftrum;  quale  illud  tunc  erat,  fimul  cum  iis  qui  fe- 
cum  venerant ;  et  refidentibus  cun£^is,  primum  multa 
quae  nihil  attinet,   tandem  caufam  pro  qua  precipue 
venerat  apperuit  Rex.   Con  venit  igttur  Epifcopuin  cum 
ficut  diijpofuifle  dixerat,  et  Rex*  Alexander  conftituerat 
opus,  et  fervitium  Dei  non  acceleraret,  ut  in  Ecciefia 
Beati  Andrea?  religionem  conilitueret.     Cumque  poft 
multas  contraveriias  caufareter  D.  Epifcopus  pofieffio- 
nem  Epifcopii  non  licere  fibi  mtnuere,  vel  difpergerc, 
ne  forte  a  fucceflbre  fuo,  a  fervis  Dei,  auferrct,  in  quod 
ipfis  ab  eo  conferretur.     Refpondet  Rex,  et  dixit,  ut 
de  terra  ilia  qux  Curfus  Apri  dicitur,  quae  de  Epifcppatu 
non  erat,  quam  Rex  Alexander  frater  ejus,  propter 
hoc  Deo  et  S*ti  Andres  devoverat,  ut  in  ecclelia  ejus 
tcligio  ccnftitueretur,  fufficienter  eis  tribuerct;  et  tarn 
ipfe  quam  iilius  ejus  concederent,  et  ad  inflaurandam 
terram  auxilium  fcrrent*     Quod  et  fccerunt ;  et  alios 
quofdam  cum  jurando  juvare  compukrunt.    Tunc  D. 
Epifcopus,  quafi  fponte   coa£tus,  de  terris  perfonarura 
quae  abeuntibus  eis  in  manum  ejus  obvenerant,  quam 
libuit  portionem,  confilio  et  aflenfu  Regis  et  filii  ejus, 
ct  ccterorum  Baronum  qui  adcrunt,  fratri  Roberto 
in  manum  tradidit;  undc  fratrcs  vit  Dei  fervitium  illo 
vcnientes   interim   fuftentari  debuiilent.      Ncc  tamen 
circa  opus  ecciefia  fegnius  egit ;  fed  quocitius  confum- 
maret  omnibus  modis  fatagit.     Ipfa  die  pi«  memoris 
RoBERTUS  prefbiter  Domini,  Epifcopi  frater  uterinus, 
corde  voce  et  opere  feculum  abrenuncians  ad  Deo  defcr- 
viendum,  in  ecciefia  Beati  Andrece  fub  canonica  regula 
S^ti  Patris  noftri  Auguftini,  in  manum  fratris  Robert i 
Prioris  fe  reddidit,  cum  ecciefia  fua  de  Tinningham, 
annuente  Domino  Epifcopo,  ita  fane  ut  ycl  eccleGana 
iilam  haberent  Canonici,  vel  L  folidos  per  annum. 

*  Pavid  I.  SEQU  UN- 
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SEQUUNTUR  Cartae  Donationis  Rbbferti  Epifcopi, 
Regis  David,  et  Henrici  Coitiitis  filii  Regis  David, 
anno  1x44. 

Robert  us  Epifcopus  fepc  diftus  mortuus  eft  1159  1 
Arnoldus  Abbas  Calchrenfis  eligitur  1160;  et  confiriDa- 
tns  a  Willielmo  Epifcopo  Mbraviae,  ut  a  Legato  Pou^^ 
tificis,  et  confecratusi 

Anno  1 162  fundata  eft  nova  ecclefia  S'ti  Andrese  a 
Rege  Willielmb,  et  Arnoldo  Epifcopo. 

Arnoldus  Epifcopus  mortuus,  et  Ricardus  Canonicus 
Regis  Malcolmi,  elpftus   1163;  hie  obiit  1178. 

Inde  fecuta  contcntio  Canonicis  eligentibUs  Joannetn 
Scotum,  et  Rege  pro  Hugone  Capellano  fuo  intentOi 
Tandem  Hugo  fadus  Epifcopus  S'ti  Andreae  :  et  Joan- 
nes Epifcopus  Dunkeldenlis. 

Hugone  mortuo,  Rogerus  filius  nobilis  viri  Comilis 
Leiceiftriae,  eleftus  1189,  et  confecratus  a  Ricarda 
Epifcopo  Moravienfi,  aftante  Rege  Willielmo  :  hie 
quarto  poft  anno  ttioriturk 

Poft  hunc  li^iliielmus  Epifcopus  Glafcuenfis  tranflatus 

ad   St.  Andream.    Hie  vixit  et  rexit  ecclefiam  36  aunis. 

Longa  altercatio  fubfecuta ;  tandem  David  tie  Benhani 

Regis  Camerarius,  eleiftus  eft;   et  confecratus    1239; 

et  mortuus  1252. 

If'iUiilmus  Frafer  Cancellariu^  ele£^us  in  epifcopatum 
S^ti  Andres,  et  confecratus  tempore  Al^xandri  Regi& 
1270^ 


N^MMm 


FUNDATIO  ecclefia  de   LochleViNi    qiiae  poftea 
data  Priori  S'ti  Andreae. 

B  R.  u  D  E  filius  Pifloruiii,  qui  fecundum  antiquas 
traditiones  dicitur  ultimus  Refi;um  Pidtorum,  dedit  in-» 
fulam  S.  Servano  et  Keledeis. 

Macbet  filius  Finlach  dedit  eis  Kirknefs,  et  alias 
terras   ibi  bondatas,   ad  Saxum  Hibernunjium*      Cujus 
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nomlnis  ratio, hxc  eft.     Malcolmus  Rex  films  Dun-^ 
CAN  I  conceflit  eis   Salinagium,   quod  Scotice  dicitur 
Thonan  :    et  venerunt  Hibemicnfes  ad  Kirknefs,  ad 
domum  cujufdam  viri,  nomine   Mochariy  qui  tunc  fuit 
abfens  ;  et  folum  mulieres  domi  erant,  qnas  Hibemien- 
fes  violenter  oppreflerunt,  non  tamen  fine  rubore  et 
verecundia.     Rei  autem  evehtu  ad  aures  prefeti  Mochm 
pcrveniente»  fciens  domum  feftinavit  et  invenit  ibi  Hi- 
bernienfes  in  domo  fua  cum  matre  fua.     Exhortatione 
autem  faepc  matri  fuae  fafla,  ut  extra  domum  veniret ; 
quae  nuUatenus  voluit  exire,  fed  Hibernienfes  protegere, 
et  eis  pacem  dare,  in  ultionem  tanti  facinoris  opprefibres 
mulierum,  et  barbaros,  et  facrilegos,  in  medio  flamm^e 
ignis  una  cum  matre  civiliter  combuflit.     Et  ex  hac 
caufa  locus  ille  Saxum  Hibernienjium  di£lus. 

Idem  Rex  Macbeth  dedit^didis  Keledeis  villam 
dc  Bolgyn. 

Edgarus  filius  Malcolm  dedit  eis  Fetnemokin. 

Malcomus  Rex,  et  Marg areta  Regina,  dedit  eis 
villam  de  Bakhriftin. 

Edelreudus,  vir  venerandae  memoriae,  filius  Mal- 
colm t  Regis  Scotise,  Abbas  de  Dunkelden,  et  infuper 
Comes  de  FyfFe,  dedit  terras  de  Admoire.  Et  quia 
diftus  Edfelrcdus  6rat  infra  aetatem,  donationem  banc 
confirmarunt  duo  fratres  ejus  Alexander  et  David, 
in  prefentia  Conftantini  Comitis  de  Fife  ;  et  Nefla  ;  et 
Carmac  filli  Macbeath  ;  et  Matnefther  filii  Beellan, 
facerdotum  de  Abemethy  :  et  Mallebride  alterius  lacer- 
dotis  ;  et  Chuadet ;  et  Anguftin  Sac^rdotis  Kejedeorum  ; 
ctBerbeadh  Rectoris  Scholarum  de  A^ernethy; 
et  coram  castibus  totius  universitatis  tunc  de  Aber- 
nethy,  ibidem  degentibus  ;  et  coram  Deo  Omnipotente, 
et  Omnibus  Sanftis.  Et  ibi  data  eft  plenaue  et  univef- 
faliter  ab  omnibus  facerdotibiis,  et  laicis,  malediftio 
Dei  Omnipotcntis  et  Beats  Mariae  Virginis,  et  Om- 
nium Sanftorum','  Ut  Dominus  Deus  daret  eum  in  ex- 
terminium  et  perditionem,  et  omnes  illos  quicunque 
irrit^rent  et  revocarent,  et  diminuerent  elemofinam  de 
Admore ;   omili  populo  refpondente,  Amen. 

Maldinus  Epifcopus  S'ti  Andreae,  dedit  ecclefiam  de 
Sconan  pro  fufFragiis  orationum. 

MoDOCH  filius  Malmikel,  vir  piiffimae  recordationis, 
Epifcopus  S*ti  Andrae,  cujus  vita  et  doftrina  tota  regio 
Scotoruin  eft  luftrata,  contulit  eis  ecclefiam  de  Harkin-* 
docach* 

V  Iftae 
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Iftae  fiint  antiquae  Conftitutiones  quas  prapfatsp  eccle- 
iiae  folvebant  antiquitus  ;  30  panes  decodtos  cum  antiqua 
mcnfura  farinae  ibi  dcpofitae ;  ct  30  cafeos  quorum  qui- 
libet  facit  chudrem ;  et  ofto  mala  de  Brafco,  et  Der- 
chede  male,  et  Chadre  male. 

Adjudicatio  quartae  partis  terrarum  de  Kirknefs, 
per  nobiles  et  prudentps  viros,  a  Rege  David  conftitu- 
tos,  quam  Robertus  Burgonenfis  Miles  a  Keledeis  per 
vim  rapuit :  quam  cum  Keledeis  rcftituerent  vifto  Ro- 
berto Burgonenfi. 

Tandem  David  Rex  banc  Infulam,  et  omnia  prius 
donata  Keledejs  \t\  ilia  morantibus,  cpnceflit  Frioratui 
S'ti  Andreae. 
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Terrae  conceflae  Priori  et  Canonicis  S'ti  Andreae  per 
RoBERTUM  Epifcopum,  H44. 

Balrimund.  .Strunuthum.  Kinmunnins.  CaftDo-r' 
vcnald*  Drukarachin.  Leodechin.  Strathkimen.  Bcl- 
luca.  Rothmanan.  Pettulum.  Kinnaftarii.  Balgfa. 
Kinn^rnore.  Drumfec.  Balemacdunethin.  Egglifna- 
men,  Ballochin.  .  Sconin.  Haa  omnes  funt  in  una 
carta. 

Item  Kinninmund  in  alia  Carta  ejufdem  Robert! 
Epifcopi. 

£x  conceffione  Ricardi  Epifcopi. 

Terrae  utriufque  Struithin.  In  alia  Carta  terram  de 
Sludhachhelm  in  efcambum  de  Portmoch  et  de  Arnoch, 
In  alia  Carta  Dunnoir  vel  Ferdis,  Gartech  Menethin, 
Endoreck.  Item  per  aliam  Cartam  difti  Ricardi,  Le- 
thin,  Pulhun,  Pethnacrem,  Douredin,  Refthoch,  PetU- 
mulin,  Balentagardh,  Pethiwcnochc,  Cremacherriu, 
Claflanagafch. 

Et  per  commutationetai  ab  Archidiacono  pro  Tra- 
thyrim  habent  terras  de  Crague,  Pethtendreoch.  Chfif- 
tin  Mackgrig  tenet  de  eis  Dunoot  aniel,  Ballebecklin, 
carrucat.Te  terrae  infra  Curfum  Apri  proquibus  refponde- 
tur  Regi  *  *  •  de  exercitu  et  auxilio  j  et  has  terras 
habet  in  m^nu  fua : 

Radmuneth,  Kyndargog,  Pentalcin,  Ballegone,  Ki- 
neflair,  Kinnemone,  Strath  Kynnes  Martin,  Strath- 
^  kinnes  Melferog,  Ballehucke,  Drunfel,  Ballemoe, 
Drendguid,  Eggles  Nammin,  Refcog,  Donachre  din, 
Pethunleg,  Ballefagard,  Crc'finakarri,  Petengared,  He- 
pcteindorcch,  tlin,  Sconin,  Caft  Dovcnald,  Drucker- 
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rachi  Leddouchon,  Struhsthia*  Letfaim,  Cragen,  Dtt- 
nortferduy  Garried,  Pelhcndrcch. 

Tcrrae  quas  AdamfiUus  Odonis  tenet  dc  cis. 

Kinixinmuneth  ubi  aula  eft.  Ballemoedunegin,  Pel* 
tindreichf  Malgaft,  Maedech,  Malgaftamerien,  Leodhe* 
thin,  Ballemohob  quod  afcondit  Ballerimuned^ 

Terra  quas  Crefiiu  Magnus  tenet  dc  eis. 

Balleboethin,  Dunort  anicl, 

Archidiacoxnis  tcrjet  Thruthtyrin, 

Terrae  quas  tenent  Keledei. 

Kinkeli  Kynnadanfihs,  Kynnadin  Equ,  Letbin,  Ke« 
ran,  Kerneis,  Kynninis^  Rathmergulluniy  Syreii,  BalC'* 
tatb,  Kaleturfe,  Baleocherthyn,  Pethkenyn,  Kingerg. 

Iftas  terras  tenent  Episcopus,  et  Homines  fui. 

Nidin  Ardulf,  Nidio  Rufticorum^  Nidin  Exclefia^, 
Ciawhan  et  Burkelin,  Kincapel  Baleften,  Kynapult 
Macfinduly  Kincapel  Bochalin,  Balewarryn,  Kyncapel 
Sallonfunnyne,  Hynedthyn  Iniirmon;im,  Incbmortbal^ 
Baledufgal,  Kindaras,  Ballewyne,  Kyngiefiyn,  Puthe-> 
Icyn^  Indunnenochen,  Balecatelyn,  Bale  eccles,  Balealin» 
Petendruch,  Strathfatba,,  Balebolin,  Dunorge,  Macor* 

fctfin,  Odorefterche,  Dtrfnipre,  Bladbolg,  Balepfin^ 
Leenebaefenim,  Kinehard»  Cragginferdis,  Barrimont 
et  Galgille,  Bajlemmigi,  Kenebeck  Rufticorum,  Gille 
Michel,  Malewan  in  qua'eral  Kathimel,  ct  Locolofag^ 
]ttcm  In;^bladpbu.s  Balaoreth^ 
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CODEX  Mcmbratiaceus  oliqi  Colbertinus.    Ibi 
coniinentur : 

1.  Innocentii  VI.  Decretalis  contra  Fratrcs  Mendi- 
cantes,  procurata  per  Magiftruiu  Ricbardum  Fitz  Raiif, 
iirchiepifcopum  Armachanum. 

2.  fienedi£ti  XI.  Decretalis  fuper  privilegiis  Fra- 
trum  Mendicantium.  . 

3.  Bonifacii  VIII.  Decretalis  de  eodem  argumento. 

4.  Verfus  de  praeftantia  regni  Scotorum. 

5.  Joannis  XXII.  Decretalis  contra  Joannem  de 
Poliaco. 

6.  Magiflri  Sjephani,  Medici  Hugonis  Epifcopi  Du- 
nelmi,  traflatus  de  quodasi  prodigio. 

7.  Verfus  de  diverfis  fignis  et  prodigiis  mundi,  quae 
fecit  Deus  ut  terreret  homines :  quae  defcripfit  fanftus 
Patricius  Hiberniae  Epifcopus. 

8.  Ejufdem  defcriptiode  rebus  Hiberniae  admirandis. 

9.  Cofmographia  Prifciani,. 

10.  Itinerarium  maritimum  Antonini  Augufti*. 

11.  Verfus  de  tribus,  mundi  partibus,  et  de  diftribu- 
tione  totius  orbis  montium,  et  fluminum.    ' 

12.  Menfura  totius  terrae,  fecundum  Romanos  doc-» 
tiflimos,  gnomonica  ratione  certiilime  comprobata. 

13.  Defcriptio  trium  mundi  partium,  excerpta  ex 
Orolio.  ^ 

14.  Chronica  de.origine  antiqnorum  Piftomm. 

15.  Chronica  rcgum  Scotorum,  annos  trecentos  et 
quatuordecim  compleftentia. 

*  Hoc  eft  Itinerarium  vulgare  quod  Tub  Antonini  nomine  cir* 
cutnfercur,  Hcuti  per  fpccialem  inquificionem.eda^us  fum.     J.  P. 

Gg  4  i5.  ^a^- 
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1 6.  Narratio  qualiter  accident,  quod  memoria  fanfti 
Andreae  Apoftoli  amplius  in  regionc  Piaonim,  quae 
nunc  Scotia  dicitur,  quam  in  ceteris  regionibus  fit ;  ct 
guomodo  contigcrit  quod  tantae  Abbatiae  ibi  faftae  anti- 
quitus  fuerint,  quas  multi  adhuc  faeculares  viri  jure  hs- 
reditario  pofiident. 

17.  Petri  Amfulfi'doftrinaclericalis. 

18.  Methodii  Patarcnfis  epifcopi  liber  dp  initiq  et 
fine  faeculi*  * 

19.  Giraldi  CambrenCs  topographia  Hiberaias,  five 
^e  avibus,  ct  aliis  mirabilibus,  et  de  babitatoribus  Hi- 
berniacy  libri  tres,  ad  Henricum  II.  Angliae  Regem. 

20.  Alexandri  Magni  epiftola  ad  Ariftotelenj. 

21.  Ejufdem  Alexandri  mors. 

2%.  Metrum  in  deftru&ionem  Trojanorum. 

23.  Daretis  Phrygii  Hiftoria  Trojana. 

24.  Aliud  carmen  de  excidio  Trojae. 

25.  Excerpta  c  Polychronico  Radulphi  Ceftrenfis 
monachi,  ad  hiftoriam  Britonum  pertinentia. 

26.  Aliud  carmen  de  excidio  Trojano. 

27.  Galfridi  Monemutenfis  hiftoria  Britonum,  cum 
praefatione  Alfridi  Beverlacenfis. 

28.  Alfridi  Beverlacenfis  liber  de  geftls  regum  Bri- 
tanniae,  a  Bruto  ad  Henricum  IV. 

29.  Continuatio  ejufdem  hiftoria^  ad  Edwardum  III. 
fecundum  polychronicon  Ranulphi  Ceftrenfis  monachi. 

go.  Prophetia  Cyrilli,  Eremitae  de  monte  Carmelo, 
interprete  fratre  Gilbert©  Anglico. 

31.  SanAae  Hildegardis  epiftola  ad  Colonienfes,  de 
futura  tribulatjone  clericorum*   ^ 

Is  codex  decimo  quarto  faeculo  exaratus  videtur. 


ConUfrts  of  the  fatne^   more  fully  deiaikd  hy  M.  Van 

Pr  AET*. 

Etat  des  pieces  contehues  dans  le  MS.  de  la  bibliotheque 

du  Roi  de  France,  No.  4ia6» 

•  WoL  I  rt^o. 
I.  Decretalis  contra  fratres^  piocurata  per  magiftrus^ 
Richardum  Fitzrauf,  Archiepifcopum  de  Arta^h. 

*  Here  begin  the  cipmmunicatjions  of  this  rcfpefil^blc  corrcfpon- 
den?,  and  they  xxten^  to  N"  X.  inclufivc. 

:    ■  Foh 


FoL  4  verfoj 

2.  Sanstitre:  Benedifli  XL  decretalis  fuper  privile* 
giis  fratrum  mendicantium. 

FoL  7  reilo^      y 

3.  Sans  titre:  Bonifacii  VIIL  decretalis  de  QodexQ 
argumento. 

FoL  9  verfoy 

4.  Piece  de  ^6  vers^  fans  titre ^  commenfant  par  €es  deujf 
vtrs  : 

Regnum  Scotorum  fait,  inter  cetera  regna 
Terraf*um,  quondam  nobile,  forte,  potens,  fsTr* 
FoL  10  re^Oy 

5.  Sans  titre :  Joannis  XXII.  decretalis  contra  Joan-* 
nen)  de  Poliaco. 

FoL  H  re£l0y 

6.  Incipit  traftatus  magiflri  Stephani,  medici  Htlgo- 
nis  Epifcopi  Dunelmi,  de  quodam  prodigio. 

*  FoL  12  re^Oy 

7.  Incipit  de  diverfis  fignis,  et  prodigiis  mutldi,  quae 
fecit  Deus  ut  terreret  homines  ;  quae  defcripfit  Sanfta$ 
Fatricius  prcfbyter,  Ybernise  epifcopus, 

FoL  12  'oerfoj 

8.  De  rebus  Hiberniae  adrairan^is. 

FoL  14  re^Oy 

9.  Incipit  Cofmigrafia  Prifcian^. 

FoL  19  reSiOy 
jO.  Incipit  Itinerarium  mar, 
FoL  20  re^iOy 

11.  De  tribus  mundi  partibus ;  et  de  diflributiono 
tocius  orbis  moncium  et  fluminum,  (en  vers), 

FoL  2 1  re£iOy 

12.  Menfura  tocius  terre,  fepundum  Romanos  doc- 
tifiinios,  gnomonica  raciohe  certiilime  comprobata* 

FoL  22  vnfoy 

13.  Incipit  defcriptio  Orpfii  de  tribus  partibus  mun- 
di, ^c. 

Foil  26  '0erfoy 

14.  De  fitu  Albania?,  quae  in  fe  figuram  hominis  ha- 
bet ;  quomodo  fuit  primitus  in  feptem  regionibus  divifa; 
quibufque  nominibus  antiquitus  fit  yopata;  et  a  quiburs 
inhabitata. 

FoL  27  reHOy 

15.  Cronica  de  origine  antiquorum  Piftorum. 
FoL  29  w/<7, 

x6.  Cronica  regun^  Scottorun^  ccc.  et  iiij,  anUorum. 

FoL 
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FcL  31  reff^^ 
17.  Qpaliter  acciderit  quod  memotia  S'ti  Andres 
(&C*  jetformir  (intents.) 

ig«  SoHstiire:  l^etri  Amfulfi  dodrma  clericalism 
FoL  45. 

19.  Hie  ipcipit  prologus  in  libro  Methodii  martyris. 

FA  49  re£l$^ 

20.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  de  mirabilibus  Hibeniise. 

FoL  97  TiGo^ 
21*  Softs  litre:  Aliexandri  Magni  ad  Ariftotelem^  ^e 
inirabilibus  Indian 

/W.  106  v/r/S, 
22.  Incipit  metrum  in  deftro^lione  Trojanonini* 

FoL  108  n^o^ 
23*  Hiftoria  Daretis  Trojanorum  Frigii,  de  Graeco 
tranfkita  in  Latinum  a  Cornclio  nepote  Saluftii, 
FoL  119  verfiy 
24.  Vaftacio  Troic.  {in  vers)^ 

FfiL  \20verfo^ 
^5.  Incipit  prs^tio  in   hiftoria   Britannornm,   ex- 
trada  a  libro  qui  dicitur  Policronicon. 
FoL  133  reiio^ 

26.  Vcrfus  de  excidio  Trojano. 
FoL  133  Virfo^ 

27.  De  primis  autoribus,  five  fcriptoribus  hiftoria- 
mm.     {Id  eft  frologus  (Alfri^,^) 

FoL  i^^ver/oy 

28.  Cronica  Gal^idi  Monumetenfis.  Incipit  Yftoria 
Britonum. 

FoL  7J,  I  viffoy 

29.  Explicit  Cronica  Galfridi  Monumetenfis  in 
Hiftoriam  Britonum.  Sequitur  Continuacio  regurii 
Saxonum  fecundum  Cronicas  Alfridi  Bevprlaccnfis,  et 
Henrici  Huntingdon.     Ora  pro  Popilton,  qui  me 

COMPIJ-AVIT  EbORACI. 

FoL  230  reSiOy 
Explicit  praefatio.     Incipiunt  excerpriones  de  Hifto- 
riis  Anglorum :  et  unde  Angli  venerunt,  et  originedi 
diixerunt.     Ora  pro  fratre  Roberto  de  Popul- 

TON. 

30.  Explicit  Hyftoria  magiftri  Alfiridi  thefaurarii  Be- 
verlacenfis,  incipiens  ad  Brutum,  et  finiens  in  Henricum 
4tum,  annorum  duorum  milium  ducefitorum.  Sequi- 
tCkx  Continuacio  Hyftdrie,  vel  Cronica  Ranulphi  mona- 

chi 


;  French  l^nf^s  MS.  47^ 

chi  Ceftrcnfis,  in  fuQ  Policronicon,  ufque  ad  Ewardi  ' 
Tercii  regisnempora.     Ora  pro  fr atre  koBJ£RTo 

DE  POPULTON. 

FoL  299  reSlo^ 
31.  Sanstitre:  Prophetia  CyriUi  •crcmitae  de  monto 
Carmelo^  interprete  fratre  Gilberto  Anglico. 

J  la  fin  de  uite  piece^  qui  finit  au  reifo  du  ^I2i 
feuillety  $n  lit  ce  quifuit. ' 

(^  tnfc*pta  compUavit*     ^ 
ego  fra  Pet^s  Maynreti  ofdif 
be  marie  de  Carmelo  cxns  fcoli 
.   ris  Paryfe  illu  libeHu  manu  p 
p*a  fc*pfr  ct  abftraxi  a  qda  exerapla 
ri  Talde  antiq  et  cu  dyptongis 
fc*pto  i  q  Cirillus  cu  fac*s  et  fac 
dotalibj  ueftib]  et  fr  EufcbP  cu 
mantello  barraio.  et  ang's  ves*® 
I  p^ncipio.  erat  curiofe  ct  fnirabilf 
dcpifti.  R.  Populton.* 

FoU  299  verfo^ 
32.  Jyune  autre  ecrtiure :  Epifiola  San£le  Hildegardis 
ad  Colonienfes,  de  futura  tribulacione  clcricorumy  et  de 
novis  religiofis, 

^  Idef:  Q^i  tranfcripta  compilavit,  Ego  frater  Petrus  Mayroedy 
ordinis  beatx  Marix  de  Carmeioy  cxiflens  Scolaris  Pariiiis,  illuin 
libellum  manu  propria  fctipG,  «t  abdraxi  a  quodam  exemplari  valde 
antique,  et  cum  dyptongis  fcripto,  in  quo  Cirillus  cum  facris  et  facer* 
dotalibus  veflibus,  et  frater  Eufebius  cum  mantello  barrato,  et  An- 
gelus  vefie,  in  principio  erant  curiofe  et  mirabilicer  depi6li.     R.  Po«- 

PULTON. 

.  This  certainly  refers  only  to  the  prophecy  of  Cyril.  And  the  fig- 
l^ature  of  Popultop,  here  and  before, fully  maiks  thac  he  was  the  real 
writer,  and  colIe6tor  uf  this  MS.  from  various  ancient  pieces,  which 
he  had  found ;  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  great  library  founded  at  Yt)rk 
in  early  times :  the  title  of  No.  19,  bearing/  Pray  for  Populton  who 
compiled  me  at  York :'  and  the  clofe  of  that  No.  and  No.  30,  ex* 
prefs  that  Robert  de  PopuUon  \was  a  monk.  M.  Van  Praet  thinks 
the  writing  French ;  but  fome  fac-iimiJia  in  my  hands  teftify  it  the 
common  writing  ufed  in  England,  in  .the  fourteenth  century.  Yet 
that  Populton  may  have  been  educated>  and  taught  to  write,  at  Paris» 
is  not  imptobahtejt  fuppoiing  M.Yan  jPraet's  idea  to  be  well-founded. 

J5  Ci 
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Ci  Manufcrit  ifi  in  f did ^  fur  velin^  iu  i^jneJucUy  a  ieu» 
cobn^ts^  avic  Us  titns  gn  rouge.  II  conUeni  il^feuilUts^ 
nMcompris  diux  fiuillets  qui  font  au  comrmnciment ;  ^t  dont 
Tum  renftrnu  une  mappimondey  ou  font  principalement  mar^ 
fUiiS  la  provinces  maritimes  di  France^  et  dies  Pays-Bays^ 
Li  ficond  continU  la  table  des  traites  ecrite  en  rouge.  Le 
€orps  du  volume  commence  an  troijiem'e  ftuitlet^  an  has  duqnel 
mt  Vtt  Guilielmus  Cecilius  Mil'  d'  burghky.  Les  ahbre^ 
viations  yJontfrequenteSf  et  quelquefois  difficiles :  mats  recri-^ 
iurcy  qui  paroit  etre  d^une  main  Franfoife^  fe  lit  avec  ajfe% 
difaciHti.  On  pent  aifement  en  confondre  Pn  avec  Pn :  le  % 
0VCC  /#  c ;  ni  avec  m :  un  avec  nn,  ^c. 
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Number  IX.     Collation  of  that  MS.  with  the  Pieca 
'  fublljhedfrom  it  by  Innes,  in  bis  appendix. 

I 
Collation  du  No.  I.  de  P /tppendix  d'  Inms. 

P-  768,  1.  3^  primitus — fuit  primitus, 
1.  q:  Albanaao— Albanefto. 

769,  1.  I.  Scotti  vero — Scotti  autem. 
1.  3.  Malcolmi— Malcplini. 

7.  Arregathel— Arregarthel. 

8.  vero — autem. 

9.  Arregaithel— Arregarthel. 

15.  et  Mar  et  Buchan— et  Man  ct  Buchca. 
27.  etiam— eiiim. 

Stradeern — Sradeern, 

770,  1.  1."  Fife— Fif. 

16.  Dunfernalis— Dunfermclis. 
22.  Tac,  ^el  Tae. 

n^y  1   Z*  Athrin-^Athran. 

10.  Muref— Muref. 

11.  fuit — erat. 

14.  Gaitheli — Gattheli. 

15.  Gaithelglas — Gatthejglas. 

1 6.  applicare — applicari. 
772,  1.  I.  Fergus — Fergius. 

4.  Inchegall — Inchegal. 

No.  11.  is  given  next  in  this  JppendiXf  complete^  in  the 
fpelling  of  thg  MS. 

Collation  du  No.  HI.  de  V  Appendix  d*  Innes. 

P.  782,  1.-4.  Kinadius — Cinadius. 

783,  1.  8.  Duanan — Cluanan. 

10.  Forthuir-tabaichtr— 

Fothuir-tabaicht. 
12.  tempora — tempore. 
1.  14.  Fothur-thabaicht — 
Fothiur-thabaicht. 

784,  1-  I.  Kinadi — Cinadi,  ' 

I  a.  Coaghcochlum — Coachcochlam. 
14.  nrurin — uturim. 

P-  784, 
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P.  784, 1.  IS-  Kn— Ku,  /.  e.  Knn. 

16.  Kinadi  ac  fil. — Cinadei  ex  filia* 

785,  L  I*  Giricium — Ciricium. 
1.  3.  Niel~N«iI. 

7.  Donevaldus — 'Donivaldus* 

8.  vaftavcrun — vaftaverunt. 

9.  bellum  fuit — ^bdlum  autem  fafium. 
it*  utique  anno,  actdcp  occifi  funt  in  Fraith 

h'emi  Normanni :  ac  in  vi.  an.  Con^- 
ftantinus  rex,  et  Cellachus. 

786,  1.  3»  (nomcn)  meruit — meruit  noxnen. 
1.  5.  Lagnechois  i.    Cormac — 

Laignechos.  i.   Cormace. 
1.  8.  Flanni — Flanu  (feu  Flami.) 
9.>Jail— Niall. 

Flann — Flanu  (feu  Flami.) 
14.  Dubican — Dubucan. 

16.  Eochod — Eochaid. 

17.  decreplta — decrepitus. 
20.  Malcolm — Maelcolaim. 

Domnail — ^l^omnaill. 

787,  1.  2-  albudorum — albidoforum. 
L  A.  Maelcolam — Maelcolaim. 

7.  cum — eum, 

8.  mortuus  autem  Conftantinus  in  x  ailno 

ejus— mortuus  eft  autem  Conftanti- 
nus  in  x  ejus  anno. 
12.  Indulfus— Idulfus. 

15.  Sumerlidioruip — Somarlidiorum* 
Buchan— Bucham. 

16.  Maelcolam — Maelcolaim. 
19.  Dulcalden — Duncalden. 

788,  I.  I.  Culen-rig — Culen-rig,  id  eji  tiAg* 
1.  4,  Maelbrigd — Maclbrigd*. 

Ferdulaig— Ferdalaig. 
5.  Maelbridge — Maelbrigde. 
10.  uacornax — uacornar,  adde^  Scotti  pra- 
daverunt  Sa^xoniam  ad  Stammoir,  et 
ad  Cluiam,  et  ad  Stang  na  Deram^ 

Collation  du  No.  IV* 

P.  789,  1.  t.  Eric— Eric  ipfe. 

1.  4.  Incbegall— Inchegal. 

6.  Domangart — Domangrat* 

7.  xxxii-— xxxiii. 

P.  789, 


P.  789, 1.  II.  Eeohod — Eochid. 

13.  Fcrcar  fiL  Eu. — Fercar  fit  cu* 

14.  Ecohid — Eochid. 
790,1.2.  Eochol — £ochal. 

1. 10.  Selvac — Selvacli. 
11.  Eochal — Fochal. 
17.  Het — Hed. 
»8.  Dungal — Dunegal. 
I9#  Doiieval — Duneval. 

21.  Malcolin  fil.  Doneval— —  Maicolin  fil* 

Dunevald. 

791,  1.  I.  Malcolm — Malcolin. 
1.  3.  Malcolm — Malcolin. 

If.  Macbeth — Macheth. 

13.  Malcolm  fil.  Duncan-— Malcolin  fiU  ^ 

Dunec. 
16.  Maria— Mariae. 
18.  in  pauperes,  adde^  et  in  ecclefias* 

792,  L  I.  filia  M. — filia  N.  , 
I.  7*  fponfum — fponfam. 

8.  progenitam — progenitum. 
II.  cujufqne — cujufcumque. 

22.  incarnatione— incaroatione  Dominic 
,793, 1. 13.  acuti— acutum. 

1.  14.  cella,  aade^  Cluni  accenli,  quas  ibi  lita 
eft,  i^c. 
1 7*  Dunchad  fil.  Malcolmi — Dunchabd  fiL 

Mdcolin.  ' 

18.  Edgarus — Eadgarus  fil.  Malcolin. 

23.  vigil — vigilus. 
794>  !•  S«  conferat — conferat* 

L  9.  funditus — funditur. 

II.  puellare — pueliarum,  addf^  fan£lcMa-.- 
^  rie  et  m'.  puellarum, 

14.  lychnis^^lichinis. 
decoratur — decorantur. 

15.  omnia,  adde^  ipfe.    ^ 
magnis — magnus. 

16.  pretiofarum,  add^j  exornavit. 
795,  1.  3.  Malcolm*— Malcolin. 

L  8.  filii,  addij  David  fill  MaelcolaiBf 
10.  Maelcolai — Maelcolain. 
Domnail — Domnaill. 

13.  Doranail-bric — Domnail-bric. 

14.  Domangrat-— Dommungrat. 
Eire— ^Eirc. 

P-  79Sf 


■ 
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P»  795,  1.  I  c.  ^Oengus-faphir — Ocngu-faphir. 

16.  Fedelinthc-ramnaich— 
Fedilinthernamnaich. 

17.  Seanchormaic — Senchormaic 
Cruith-Hndc—- CniitJinde. 

1 8.  Fiachrachcathmail —  Fiaerachcathmail. 

19.  Ecdach^riade — Echdachriada. 
Conafe — Conore.  .  , 
Mogalande — Mogalanda. 

20.  Corpre-cruphini — Corprecrunpchimi. 

21.  Corbre  fadmoir — Corbre  fil.  Admoir. 
796,  I.  I.  Eterfccail — Etcrfcenil, 

Eogam — ^Eogami. 
1.  4.  Aramni — Arami. 

6.  Firatbrig — Firaibrig. 

7.  Elela-caffiaclcg — Elelacafiaclaig. 
Conliach — Conlaich. 

8-  Coabtaig-coelbrcg — .Cobthaigcoclbrcg. 

Ugane-more— lugamemoir. 
9.  Eedaigluadaig — Ecdaigbuadaig. 
II.  Brigt,  adde^  fil.  Emidib,  f.  Edom,  f. 
Glais,  f.  Miadat,  f.  Ail,  f.  Elchadaol- 
chaim,  f.  Sirna,  f.  Dem,  f.  Demail» 
f.  Rodchada,  f.  Ogmaich,  f.  Oeii- 
gufla,  f.  Olmochada,  £•  Fiachrach- 
laibrinne,  f.  Sincrgnaid,  f.  Sinereta, 
f.  Enmocha,  f.  Tigernaig,  f.  Fallaig, 
f.  Etheoir,  f.  Jair,  f.  Dermeom,  f. 
Meledcfpain,  f.  Bill,  f.  Nema,  f. 
Brige,  f.  Brigomd,  f.  Bracha,  f.  The- 
acha,  f.  Ercchada,  f.  Aldoit,  f.  Noda, 
f.  Nonailthemir,  f.  Goildilglais,  f. 
Nenil,  f.  Fenius  farfaid,  f.  Eogani, 
\  f.  Glumid,  f.  Janind,   f.  Etheoir,  f. 

Jair,  f.  Agmemnom,  f.  Thri,  f.  Boi, 
f.  Sem,  f.  Mair,  f.  Efro,  f.  Aduir,  f. 
Hieridach,  f.  Aoth,  f-  Sran,  f,  Efro, 
f.  Boid,  f.  Riafich,  f.  Gomur,  f.  Ja- 
feth,  f.  Noe,  f.  Lameth,  f.  Matufaa- 
^  lem,  f.  Enoc,  f.  Jarech,  f.  Malalec- 

hel,   f.  Caman,   f.  Enos,   f.  Sed,  £• 
Adam,  f.  Dei  vivi. 


' 
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Number  X.  "the  Ftrfi  Tart  of  the  Chronicori 
Piftorum,  with  the  OntrailionSy  &c.  of  the  ori^ 
ginalMS.  '     ' 


MS.  du  Roi  de  France^  No.  4126. 
(^Folio  reBo  27  :  ide  colonne.) 

Cronica 
de  otigine  aniiquo^  pidtox 
-piQi  ppa  ling  nomen 
lit  a  pifto  corpe  co  q. 
aqileis  ferreis  cu  atramta 
uaria^.  figura's.  ftiugmate 
anotancur.     Stotti  q  nuc  cor 
rupte  uocantuT  hib'nienfes 
qi  fciti  qi  a  fcithia  regione  ue 
Sunt  7  ihde  origine  duxcft 
iiue  a  fcotta  filia  pharaoTs 

•      ■ 

(au  verfo  tere  colonne^ 
regis  egypti  que  fuif  ut  fert^ 

tor  o 

regina  fcocie.    Sclcnd*  u  eft  q^ 


btonesi  i  tcia  mudi  ctati  aV 
taniam  uenuc  fcite  a\  u  fcotti 


a      '* 


i  quarta  etate  fcocia  due  hi 
bniam  obtinuerut  getes 
fcitie  albo  cne  nafcut  ab  aifi 
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* 

r 

1 
1 

jf  P    P   S   ik   Dt   X. 

1. 

w 

duis  niuib|  7  ipT^  capilli  co 

1 

lor  geti  noDQ  dcdit  7  ide  di 

cutur  albani  de  quite  origi 

ncm  duxerut  fcoti  7  piAi* 

4 

^^  g^uca  ocl'ja^  if  pi^iia  t  e 

pupilla  adeo  ut  node  pi^  q. 

die  cernat  albani  uicini 

aaazoi.ihj.tunt-goAi* 

magog,  filia  iapheth  noiati 

putat  de  fimilitudie  uptime 

filabe  q.  uet'is  gci  jpagis 

getbas  q.  goto&.  uo^auul 

ges  fortis  7  poCqU$Q&a  corj^. 

u  mole  ardua  arfx^^rgdo^ . 

tribil'.  de  q^.l^icanr?  hlncda 

cus  pmat  ide^'.gftbi- icari^ 

hib'is.  daci-a,g(prtp^foboJf$i 

^ 

fuerut  7  dia9ft;pvf^.4a^9§. 

qi  dagpf  %dc -gqtt0|:il»Bfe  c? 

ati  sut.  de.quib|..iU^ib4S.}ar€o%r. 

pcul  ufqj  da<?oic.   S^5hff:7;^ga  . 

thi  a  luagog^ngffte  tfa^f  ^ 

rut  fcichiax<&f  7'S?^J'<&>  abeod'^ 

maggg  fiKo  jaghit^fcrtuT: 

9gnomiM)^;:  fC^io^  tFa^ol^b 

iges  ftvu.na;al^5^?e  S-di?^      .       ; 

a  feptetoffle^Cj  p3>aJ«df t^mcgff ^^^    ,: 

das  it'  danui»j5c;7  oceanujiiS  .        r 

ad  giB|tpjCc&if|cpj9«ia?}3&fe' ^  .   / 

(M^ 

I 
'  (jide  eolonni) 

poftea  mioor  efFefta  e  ad  ext^  orr  ' 

cntis  pte  4  occcanus  firic^  pditur  ' 

ufi  ad  mare  cafpiiTql  e  ad  occasu 

dehinc  a  meridie  uft  ad'  caucafi 

iugu  dedufta  eft  ciiiTubjacet 

hircania  ab  occafu.  hiis  piter 

getes  ml'tas  pp  t'ra%^  Tfecudita 

te  late  uagantes.  ex  qbus  qdd  a 

gs  icolut  qda  portetuofCac  trees 

.         i 

carnib?  hutnais  7  eox.  sagne  ui 
uut  fclthle  plures  t're  st  locu 
pktes  ihitabiles  tu  plures.  na 
q.  in  plerifq.  locis  auro  7  geinis 
affluant  griphoru  Tmaifate 
acceffus  hoim  nrrus  e  frharag 
dis  a'  optimis  h*  pata  eft  ciane' 
quoqj  lapis  7  criftallus  piffim^ 
fcithle  ?•  Kt  7  flumiha  magna 
ofco^  fafide  7  araxen  pma  euro 
pc  regio  Tcithia  icipies  it'  danu 
biti  7  occeanu  feptetonale  ufq- 
ad  gmania  porrigitur  q  tra  ge 
nalit*  pp  barbaros  getes  qbz  1 
hitatur  barbarica  dz  huP  ps 
pma  alania  eft  ^  ad  meotidas 
paludes  ptigit.  poft  hac  dacia 
u  7  gotbia.  deide  gmania  ubi 

Jdhz  |>Iuriiii3 
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plurima  ptem  fueui  incoluert 
in  partes  afiatice  fcichie  (ut 
gentes  q  paft'os  fe  iafots  cdut 
albo  cne  nafcut'  ab  affiduis  m 
uik..  de  hiis  iila  fufficiut 
Craidae.fiiius  cinge  p2  pic 
to%  hicaciu  i  hac  ifda.  c* 
anis  regnauic.  yii  filios  ha 

{foi  28,  ure  colon  fie) 
bun  hec  sut  noia  eo^  fiv, 
fidach.  floclaid.  fortreim.  got 
cecircum.  circui  Ix.  reg^i  fidaich 
xl*  fortreim  Ixx.  floclaid  xxx. 
got  xij.     Ce  XV.  fivaid  xxiiij. 
gedeolgudach.  Ixxx.  denbecan.  c. 
olfineAa.  lx«  guididgaedbrecha 
ch.  L  geftgurtjch.  xl.  wurgefl 
xxx.  brudebout  a  q  xxx.  bru 
de  regnauunt  hib'nia  7  albania 
p  centu.  ].  3no%.  fpaciu.  xl.  viii  a 
nis  tegrL  L  brude  pant.  b.  urpat 
b.  leo.  b.  leo.  b^  uleo.  b.  gant.  b/ 
urgant,  b.*  guitb.  b,*  urguith.  b.' 
fccir.  b.'  urfecir.  b.*  cal.  h\  urcah  bV 
ciut  b'  urciut  b'  fee.  b.'  urfec.  b. 
ru  beru  bgart  7  urgart  b  ciDid 
b'  urenid  b'  iup*  b'  7  uriup  b'grid 
b'  urgrid.  b'  mud  b'  urm>ud. 
gilgidi  e.  j.  an  reg.  tharam 


c 
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c.  morlca.  x,.  d.odt«n5  ' 

xl.  cimoiod  filius  arcois  vij.  deo 
ord.  1.  Wiefblitirth.  r.  deftotfi^.  fr 
diu  xl.  ufconbuts.  xxx.  carvorft 
xl.  deoartaTois.  xx.  vifi.  1.  tu.  c. 
gartnaithloc  a  quo  gartnait.  iiii. 
rcgna.  Tcre.  ix.  a.  reg.  brcth  fill* 
buthut.  vli.  vipoignamet  xxx 
an.  reg  canirtuladiama.  iiij.  an, 
reg.  wradechuccla.  iv.  an  regn. 
jgartnaicbdi  ubcrr.  Ix  an  reg.  ta 
lore  filP  achiuir  Ixxv.  an  regn 

druft  filP  crp*  c*  Sn  reg  7  c,  bella 

pcgit.  ixdecimoano  regni  ejus 

pat'chis  fpc  scs  ad  hib*nia  pueit 

Isula.  talore  6li^  aniel  iiij  an  reg. 
(^de  t^lonne) 

ncflS  morbct  fili^  erip  xxiiii 

reg  t'cio  ano  regni  eius  dar 

lugdach  abbatifla  cille  darade  Hib^ 

o  * 

nia  cxulatpx  ad  btania  fcffo 
ano  adaentus  ano  fui  imolaii 
neftonms-ttburnethige  deo  7 
see  brigide  pfente  dairlugtach 
q  catauit  all'a  fup  ifla  hodia 
optulit  g  heftoius  mag 
nus  fili^  wirp  rex  01m 
puincia'&  piflo'&  apumetbi^e 
fee  brigide  ult  ad  die  iudicii  cu 
^  Hh3  cia 
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cu  fuisfinibj  q  polite,  st.alapidc 
1  apurfeirc  us^  ad  lapide  i^t' 
cairfuill.  i.  letbfofs  y^ide  Taltu 
ufq*  a4  ajthan  caofa  au.oblacois 
hec  eft.  nedois  i  uita  iulie  m 
pens  f  re  fuo  drufto  expulsate 
lib  usj  ad  hib'nia  brigida  fcam 
petiuii  ut  poftulaffet  dcu.  p  fe 
oras  a'  p  illo  dixit*    51  pueies 
ad  pat' am  tua  diis  miferebit' 
tni  regnu  pifto^..  i  pace  poflidel)' 

drefl  gurtbinmoch.  xxx« 

« 

an  regnu.     Galananetilich 
xij  an  reg.  dadreft.  i.  drcft  fiW 
gyrom.  i.  dreft  fili*^  wdroft.  v. 
an  9.regn.  drcft  filig  girom  fol^  * 
y.  an.  reg.  gannach  .fili^  girom 
vii.  an  reg'.  gailtram  filt^  girom 
uno  ano  reg/  talorg  fili*^  muir 
cholaich.  xi.  an.  reg.  dreft  fiM<^  . 
niunait  unp  ano.  reg.  galam 
cennalepb  uno  ano  reg.  cu  .b'ri 
duo.  i.  ano  bridei  fili^  mailco 
XXX  an.  reg.  in  oStMo  aoo  r^g 
(fol.  zi  verfo^  .ure  cohnne) 
eius  baptizatus  eft  /sco  a  coluba 
gartsait.  f 'domelcK  xi.  an  Tcg 
neftu  nepos  uerb  xx»  an  jreg* 

cineoch.  fili^  lutn.  xa.  an  reg* 

garnard. 


Chnnic^n  "Pifforum,  ^gy 

garnard,  fili"^  wid.  iiii  an.  an  reg. 
breidci.  fili^  wid.  v.  an  rcg.  U- 
lore  £r  co^  xii.  an  rg.  rallorce 
fili*^  cnfret.  iiij  an'  reg,  gartnait 
filp  donncl.  vi.  an  »reg.  7  dimi 
diu  dreft  ff  e§  vij,  rg.  bre 
dei  6li^  bilu  xxi,  an  rg.  tara 
P  entifidich*  iiij  an.  rg.  bredci 
fi''  derelci  xi,  zn  fg.  ti6ftho  f^ 
derelci,  XV.  a  rg.  dreft  7  elpin 
co^auut  V.  a.  onnift  fi^ 
tirguift.  XXX.  reg.  bredei  HIP  ' 

•wirgnift  ii.  an.^reg.  Ciniod  f^ 
Nwredech.  xij  an  reg.  elpin  fi*'. 
wfotd.  tij.  SOi  reg.  7  dlmidiu 
>dreft  fi^  talorgen  iiij.  IV.  an. 
•sTcg.  talorgen.  fi^  onnift.  ii.  a. 
J  dimidiu  rg.  Caiuaul.  fili^  tarra 
T.  a.  rg  Caftan  tin.  i£^  wrguift 
jcxx. «.  .5  f g.  unuifl:  fi<)  wrguift 
;s:ij.  a.  reg.  dreft  fi^  gflatini  7  ta 
lorgen  fi^  wtholl.  iii.  an.  a'9gga 
unt  uucn.  fi^  y.  nuift.  iij.  a. 
reg.  wrad.  f  bargoit  iii.  7  Jbred 
uno  ano  reg.  \      , 
^iiiadius  g  fili^  alpini 
p^mus  fcotto^  rexiU  (fefr.  as  Innes^  No.  III.) 

(.Signed)     VAN    P  R  A  E  T, 

de  la  bibl.  du  Roi. 

H  h  4  NCJMBER 
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KoMBEH  XI.  ne  Chronicon  Piftorum,  cmpUu^  c^t- 

latid  with  ibi  MS. 

[Written  about  A.  D.  1020.J 


Cronica* 


J)i  $rigini  antiqu9rum  Pt^onm' 

PICT  I  propria  lingua  nomcn  habent  a  pifto  cor- 
pore ;  co  quod,  aculeis  ferreis  cum  atramento, 
yariarum  figurarum  ftigmatc  annotantur.  Scotti,  (qui 
nunc  corrupte  Vocantur  Hibcrnicnfcs)  quafi  Sciti,  quia 
a  Scitbia  rcgionc  vencrunt,  ct  indc  origintm  duxe- 
Tunt ;  five  a  Scotta  tilia  Pharaonis  regis  -iEgypti,  quae 
fuit  ut  fcrtur  regina  Scottorum, 

Sciendum  yero  eft  quod  Britones  in  tenia  mundi 
aetate  ad  Hritanniam  venerunt.  Scitae  autem,  id  eft 
Scotti,  in  quarta  aeta^e  Scociam,  five  Hiberniam  obti« 
nuerunt. 

C^entes  Sciti ce  albo  crine  nafcuntur  ab  affiduis  nivi- 
bus ;  et  ipiius  capiili  color  genti  nomen  dedit,  et  inde 
dicuntur  Albani :  de  quibus  originem  dqxerunt  Scotti 
ct  Pifti.  riorum  glauca  bculis  (id  eft  pi£ta)  ineft  pu- 
pilla,  adeo  ut  no£le  plufquam  die  cernant.  Albani  au- 
tern  vicini  Amazonibus  fuerunt. 

Gothi  a  Magog  iilio  Japheth  nominati  putantur,  de 
fimilitudine  ultimae  fyllabx  ;  quos  veteres  Grxci  magis 
Gethas,  quam  Gothos,  vocaverunt.  Gens  fortis  et 
potentiffima,  corporum  mole  ardua,  armorum  genere 
terribilis.     De  quibus  Lucanus,       ^ 

Hinc  Dacus  premat,  inde  Gethi  incurrant  Hiberis  *• 

Daci  autem  Gothorum  foboles  fuerunt :  et  diftos  pu* 
tant  Dacos  quafi  Dagos  quia  de  Gothorum  ftirpe  creati 
funt :  de  quibus  ille, 

,*   Hinc  Dacus  prcmtt>  inde  Getes  ?  occarrat  Iberis 
Alter.  ^  Fbarjul.  II.  54. 

Ibis 


j 


ChfotA^OH  Pi8§r.um  iflq 

Ibii  tfcot  procul  ufque  Dacoi • 

Scithae  et  Gothi  a  Magog  originem  traxerunt*  Scithia» 
quoque  et  Gothia,  ab  eodem  Magog  filio  Japhet  fertur 
cognotninata :  cujus  terra  olim  ingens  itiit ;  nam,  ab 
oriente  Indiae,  a  feptentrione,  per  paludes  Mseotidas, 
inter  Daiiub/um  et  oceanuih,  ufque  ad  Germanix  fines, 
porrigcbatur. ,  Poftca  miror  effcfta  eft  a  dextra  orientis 
parte  qui  oceanus  Siricus  condituf*,  ufque  ad  mare 
Cafpinm;  quod  eft  ad  occafum.  '  Dehinc  a  meridie  uf- 
que ad  Caucafum  jugum  dcdufta  eft  j  cui  fubjacct  Hir- 
cania: «  ab  occafu  habens  pariter  gentes  multas,  propter 
terrarum  infecunditatem  late  vagantes,  ex  quibus  quk- 
dam  agros  incolunt ;  qusdam  portentuofse,  ac  truces^ 
carnibus  humanis,  et  eoi'um  fanguine,  vivurit. 

Scithiae  plures   terrse  funt  locupletes,  inhabitabiles 
tum  plures.     Namque  in  plerifque  locis  auro  et  gem- 
mis  affluant ;    Griphorum  immanitate  acceifus   homi- 
num  rarus  eft.    Smaragdis  autcm  optimis  hsc  patria 
eft.    Cianeus  quoque  lapis,  et  criftallus  purifEmus  Sci- 
thiae eft.     Habent  et  flumina  magna,  Ofcorira,  Fafi- 
)dcm,  et  Araxen.     Prima  Europsp  regio  Scithia  f,  inci- 
piens  inter  Danubium  et  opeanum  feptentrionalem,  uf- 
qtie  ad  Gernianiam  porrigitur  :    qua*  terra  generaliter 
propter  barbaras   gentes  quibus  inhabitatur  Barbarica 
dicitur.     Hujus  pars  prima  Alaniacft,  quae  ad  Maeoti- 
das  paludes  pertingit.  Poft  banc  Dacia,  ubi  et  Gotbia  : 
deitide  Germania,  ubi  plurimam  partem  S'uevi  incolue- 
runt.     In   partes   Aliaticae  Scithia  funt  gentes,    quae 
pofteros  fe  Jafohis  credunt:    albo  crine  nafcuntur  ab 
affiduis  nivibus.     De  his  ifta  fufficiunt. 

I.  Cruioke  filius  Cinge,  pater  Piftorum  habitan- 
tium  in  hac  infula,  c.  annis  regnavit :  vii  filios^ 
habuit.     Hajc  funt  nomina  eorum  ;   Fiv,  Fi-^ 
dach,  FlocJaid,  Fortreim,  Got,  Ce,  Circum* 
a.  Circui  Ix.  reg. 
3.  Fidaich  xl.  ' 

4*  Fortreim  Ixx. 
5.  Floclajd  XXX.  , 

6*  Got  xij. 
7  Ce  XV. 
8.  Fivaid  xxiiij. 
4j*  Gedeolgudach  Ixxx. 

*  Locus  corruptus,  etobfcanis. 

f  Scychix  iaferior  ^uae  a  ji^iaeotidis  pdvdibat  mctplciis.    tnmr, 

10.  Dtn- 
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lo.  Denbecanc«  ^      .^ 

IX.  Olfineftalx* 

S2.  Gukli4  gaedbrechacb  L 

13.  Geftgurtich  xl. 

14*'  Wurgeft  XXX  *. 

15.  Brude  bout  (a  quo  xxx.  Brude  regnaverunt  Hi« 
berniam  et  Albaniam,  per  centum  L  annor 
rum  fpacium)  xlviij  amiis  regnarit.  Id  eft 
Brude  Pant,  Brude  Urpant,  Brude  Leo.  S. 
Uleg,  B,  Cant,  B.  Urgant,  B.  Guitli,.  B.  Ur- 

Eflith,  B.  Fccir,  B,  Urfccir,  B.  Cal,  B.  Ureal, 
.Ciut,  B.  Urciut,  B.  Fee,  B.  Urfec,  B.  Ru, 
B.  Eru,  B.  Gart,  B.  Urgart,  B.  Cinid,  B.  Ur- 
cinid,  B«  lup,  B.  Uriup,  B.  Grid,'B«  Urgrid* 
B«  Mundy  B.Urmund. 
x6»  Gilgidi  ei.  an*  reg* 
17.  Tharam  e« 
18*  Morleo  xv«  / 

19.  Deocilunon  xL 

20.  Cimoiod  £Iius  Arcols  vij« 
^i.  Deoord  J. 

22.  Bliefblitirth  v. 

23*  De£loterie  frater  I>iu  xl« 

24.  Ufeonbuts  xxx. 

25.  Carvorft  xl. 
ao.  Deoartavois  XX. 

27.  Vift  L 

28.  Ru  c*  ' 
29*  Gartnaxth  loc,  a^guoGamait,  iiij  regHa« 

30.  Vere  ix  an.  rcg. 

31.  Brcth  filius  Buthut  vij. 
52.  Vipoig  namet  xxx.  an.  reg. 

33.  Canut  ulachama  iiij.  an.  reg. 

34,  Wradcch  vecia  iy.-t  ^^  ''cg* 
3^.  Gartnaich  di  Uberr  Ix.  an.  reg* 

36*  Talore  filius  Aehivir  Ixxv.  an*  rtg.     ^ 

37«  Drust  filius  Erp  c.  an.  reg.  et  c*  bclla.«&regit. 
ix  decimo  anno  regni  ejus  Patricius  ^cpifcopu£ 
fanflus  ad  Hiberniam  pervenit  anfuJaln* 

38*  Talore  filius  Aniel  iiij  an.  reg« 

39.  Ncfton  morbet  filius  Erp  x^iiij.r^g*  Tertio  anno 
regni  ejus  Darlugdach,  nbbatiila  cilte  Daradae, 
riibernia  exulat  proximc  ad  Britanniam.     Se- 

*  Sic^InneJjus.hnbetxJ.  ;  .     ,. 
f  Sic.  Iiflies  ii.  * 

"*  3  .  cund©. 


cundo  anno  adventus  fiii  immolavit  >fe£fconius 
Aburncthigc  Deo  et  Sanftas  iBrigida*,.  prse-^ 
fente  Dairiugtacb,  qa»«^n(avit  Altelnia  luper 
iftam  hoftiam.  Optulit  igitur  Nediopiu^  mag* 
nus  filius  Wirp,  rex  omnium  proviftiGianun 
Pi&orum,  Apurnethige  fanAae  Brigidte.  ufque 
ad  diem  judicii ;  cum  fuis  finibns,  quae  po- 
fits  funt  a  lapide  in  Apurfeirt,  ufque  ,ad  la- 
pidem  juxta  Cairfuill,  id .  eft,  -L^thfofa ;  et 
inde  in  altum  ufque  ad  Athan.  Cat}faantem 
oblationis  haec  eft.  Neftonius  in  Vila  juliae  ♦ 
manens,.  fratre  fuo  Drufto '^xpul£ainte  fe  uf-* 
que  ad  Hiberniam,  Brigidam  ian^aXki  pedvit, 
ut  poftulailet  Detun  pro  fe.  Oians  avtem 
pro  illo  dixit :  '*  Si  pervenie$  ad  patriamJiuaiii 
*'  Dominus  miferebitur  tui:  regaum  rifto« 
**  rum  in  pace  poiiidebis^" 

40.  Dreft  gurthinmoch  rxx.  an*  rc;g« 

41.  Galan  anetilich  xij.  an.  reg. 
42*.Dadreft]. 

43.  Dreft  filius  Girom  i.    Dreft  Alius  Udroft  v.  ao. 

conregnaverunt.    Dreft  filius  Girom  folus  t* 

an.  reg. 
r44«  Gartnach  filius  Girom  vij.  an*  reg. 

45.  Gailtiam  f  filius  Girom  uno  anno  reg* 

46.  Talorg  filius  Muircholaicli  xi.  an.  reg. 

47.  Dreft  filius  Munait  uno  anno  reg. 

40.  Galam  <;ennaleph  %  uno  anno  reg*  cum  Briduo 
1.  aiino. 

49.  Bridei  filius  Mailcon  xxx.  an.  reg.  in  odavo 
'anno  regni  ejus  baptizatus  fan^io  a  Columba. 

50.  Gartnait  fil.  Domelch  xi.  an.  reg* 

51.  Neftu  nepos  Verb  xx.  an.  reg. 

jf2.  Cineoch  filius  Lutrin  xix.  *  an.  re|;« 
53.  Garnard  fiJius  Wid  iiij.  an.  reg. 
^54.  Breidei  filius  Wid  v*  an*  reg. 
i^c,  Talore  firater  eorum  %ii.  an.  reg* 
^o,  Tallorcen  -fiUus  bnfret  iiij,  an.  r^g* 
17.  .Gartnait  filius  Dbnnel  yj*  an.  reg.  et^dtmidium* 
^8"  rprefi  frater  ejus  vij.  an*  reg. 

*  Sic.  Vidctur  latina  interpretatio  alicujus  nominis  Hibernici. 

f  Sic.  lumes  Ceakraim. 

i|  Sic.  I01US  Galam  euAi  Aldph :    male,   ntm  hie  'rcic  Kintt4* 
iiAb^  Tigbeniaco  oominacur. 
" '  f  Sic  cernifime  ia  MS.  binesi  xi. 

59.  Bfedci 
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g»  Bredei  iilitis  Bili  xxi;  an.  reg. 
.  Taran  filius  Entifidich  iiij.  an.  rcg: 
6i.  Bredei  filius  Dereiei  xi.  an.  reg. 
.  62.  Ncfthon  filius  Dcrelci  xv.  an.  rcg. 
63  Dreft  ct  Elpin  conrcgnavcrunt  v.  an. 
64.  Orinift  filius  Urguift  xxx.  rcg. 
'   65.  Bredei  filius  Wirgulft  ij.  an.  reg. 

66.  Ciniod  filius  W^edech  xij.  an.  reg. 
'    67.  Elpin  filius  Wroid  iij.  an.  reg.  et  dimidiunu 

68.  Dreft  filius  Talorgen  iiij.  vel.  v.  an.  reg. 

69.  Talorgen  filius  Onnift  ij.  an.  et  dimidium,  reg«^ 
'  70.  Canaul  filius  Tarla  v.  an.  reg. 

71.  Cafiantin  filius  Wrguift  xxx.  v.  *  an-  reg. 
.  72.  Unuift  filius  Wrguift  xij  an.  rcg. 

73.  Dreftfilius  Conftantini,  et  Talorgcnfilius  Wthoilf 

•  iij  an.  con'^egnaverunt. 

74.  Uven  filius  Unuift  iij.  an.  rcg, 
75-  Wrad  fiiius  Bargoitiii.  ct, 

76.  Bred  uno  anno  reg. 

77.  Cinadiut  igitur  filius  Alpini,  primus  Scottorum, 

rcxit  felicitcr  iftam  annis  xvi.  Pidaviam.  Pic- 
tavia  autcm  a  Pi£tis  eft  nominata;  quos,  ut 
diximus  f,  Cinadius  dclcvit*  Dcus  enim  eos 
pro  mcrito  fuae  malitiae,  alienos  ac  otiofos  hsc- 
reditate  dignatus  eft  facere :  quia  illi  non  fo- 
lutti  Deum,  miilam  ac  praeceptum,  fpreverunt ; 
fed  et  in  jure  acquiiatis  aliis  aequi  pariter  nolue- 

•  runt.    ♦  Ifte    vero,    bicnnio  antcquam  veriiret 
^Piftaviam,    Dalrietse   rcgnum  fufcepit.     Sep- 

tiiho  anno  regiii,  reliquias  S.  Columbae  tranf- 
porlavit  ad  ccclefiam  quam  conftruxit.  Et  in- 
vafit  fexies  Saxoniam  ;  et  concremavit  Dun- 
iDarre  atque  Malros  ufurpata.  Britanni  autem 
concremavcrunt  Dulblaan.  Atque  Danari 
vaftaverunt  Piflaviam,  ad  Cluanan,  et  Duncal* 
den.  Mortuus  eft  taiydeni  tumore  ani.  Id.  Febr. 
feria  tertia,  in  palacio  Fothuirtabaicht* 

78.  Dunevaldus,  frater  ejus,  tenuit  idem  rfcgnum  qua- 
•  "  tuor  annis.     In  hujus  tempore  jura,  ac  leges 

regni,  Edi  filii  Ecdach,  fecerunt  Ooedeli  cum 

^  &ic.  fed  chronologia  tantum  xxx.  patitur»  ut  loneGus  htbet : 
,  n;.  forte  (igoificat  'vere  ve!  vero^  nam  dividitur  a  xxx.  Secundum 

Tighernacum  et  Annal  Ulton.  Cox)ftantious  regsit  abA.  789  ad 

819,  hoc  ei>  30  anni«.  ;' 

-,'  t  Han^apparcL  Locu«  forfan  interpolatus. 

tege 
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rege  fuo  in  Fothiurthabarcht.    Obiit  iii  palacio 
fiio  Bclachoir,  Id.  April. 

79.  Conftantinus  fil.  Cinadi  regnavit  annis  xvi. 
Primo  ejus  anno  Mael  Sechnaill,  rex  Hyber- 
ncnfium,  "obiit;  ct  Aed  fil.  Niel  tenuit  reg- 
ntim.  £t  poft  duos  annos  vaftavit  Amlaib, 
cum  gentibns  fuis,  'Pidaviam,  et  h'abitantes 
earn,  a  kal.  Januar.  ufque  ad  feftum  S.  Pa* 
tricii.  Tcrtio  itcrum  anno  Amlaib^  trahens 
cetum  *,  a  Conftantino  occifus  eft*  Paulo 
poft  ab  *eo  f  bello,  in  xiv.  ejus  fa£lo,  in  Do- 
iair  inter  Danarios  et  Scottos,  occifi  Scotti  in 
Coachcochlam.  Normanni  annum  integrum 
degcrunt  in  Piftavia. 

So.  Edus  tenuit  idem  uno  anno.     Ejus  arttem  brevi- 

tas  nil  hiftorise  memorise  commendavit :   fed  | 

in  civitate  Uturim  eft  occifus.  ^  | 

81.  Eochodius    autem,    filius  Ku  regis  Britanno*  ' 

rum,    nejpos  Cinadei  ex   fiiia,  regn.   an.  xi. '•  { 

Licet  Ciricium  fil.  alii  dicunt  hie  regnalie ;  eo  - 

qnod  alumpnus,  ordinatorque,   Eochodio  fie-  | 

bat.  Cujus  fecundo  anno  Aed  fil.  Niel  mo- 
ritur.  Ac  in  nono  anno,  ipfo  die  Cirici 
cclipfis  foils  fa6ta  eft.  Eochodius,  cum  alumna 
fuo,  expulfus  eft  nunc  de  regno. 

82«  Ponivaldus  fil.  Conftantini  tenuit  regtium  xL 
annis.  Normanni  tunc  vaftaverunt  Piftaviam. 
In  hujus  regno  bellum  autem  faftum  in  Vifid- 
coUan,  inter  Danarios  et  Scottos:  Scotti  ha« 
buerunt  viftoriaml  Opidum  Fother  occifum 
eft  a  gentibus.  ' 

83.  Conftantinus  fil.  Edii  tenuit  regnum  XL.  annis. 
Cujus  tertio  anno  Normanni  praedaverunt 
Duncalden,  omnemque  Albaniam. '  In  fe- 
quenti  utique  anno  occifi  funt  in  Fraith  he- 
remi  Normanni.  Ac  in  vi.  an.  Conftantinua 
rex,  et  Cellachus  epifcopus,  leges,  difcipli- 
nalqu^  fidei,  atque  jura  ecclefiarum,  evangefio- 
rumque,  pariter  cum  Scottis,  in  Colle  Credu- 
litatis,  props  regali  civitate  Scoan,  dcvoverunt 
cuftodiri.  Ab  hoc  die  collie  hoc  meruit  no- 
men,  i.  e.  CoUis  Credulitatis.  Et  in  fuo  viii. 
anno  cccidit  excelfifiimus  rex  Hyberoenfium, 

♦  Phrafis  Hibcrnica:  colUgens  €X€rcitum^ 
f  Lucus  conupius. 

et 
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et  archiepjfcopu$,  appd  Laignecho$t ,  i.  Cor* 
mace  filius  Culenan.  Et  mortui  funt»  in  tern-;- 
pore  hujuSy  DpvenaUu^  rex.  Britanorum,  et 
Dovenaldus  filius  £d  r^x  elig^tnr  *  :  et  Flann 
filius  Mael  Sethnail,  et  Niall.^  Ede,  qui 
regnavit  iiu  annos^poft^Flaou,  &q^  Bellum 
Tinemore  fadu^i  eft,  in  xviii.  anAO,  inter 
Conftantin^m  et  Regnall :  et  Scotti  iiabuerunt 
.  vidtociam. .  Et  hcllwn  Dvmhrunde,  in  xxxiv. 
.  ejus  aQno  ;  ubi  cecldit  fiiiu^  Cooftantini.  Et 
poft  ununi.  annum  mortuus  eftDnbucan,  £!• 
Indrechtaig,  Mormair  Oengufa,  Adelftan  fil^ 
Advar,  rig  Saxan  f  ;  et  Eochaid  fil.  Alpin  ^ 
mortui  funt.  Et  in  fenef^ute  decrepitus  [R. 
Conftautinus]  baculum  cepit,  et  Domino  for* 
vivit :  tt  regnum  mandavit  Maqi  filio  Domr 
nail. 

84*  Maelcolalm iU.  Domnall  xi.  an«  regm.Gumex* 
ercitu  fyo  Maelcotaim  perexit  in  .Moreb»  et 
occidit  Celach.  In  vii.  annoregni  fui  prat- 
davit  Aog^os  adaoAem  Th^fis;  et  nviltitudi- 
nemrapuit  hominum,  et  multa  acmenta  pe- 
co^u;b,:  quaxp  pr^edam  vocaverunt. Scotti  prse* 
ddPX  Albidoforuoir  i>  c.  Nauudi£*  Alii  au- 
turn  dicuntConHaotlnum  fecifle  haocprxdam, 
quxrens   a  rege,  i.  Maelcolaimy   regnum  dari 

'  ^i  ad  tempus  hebdomadis,  ut  vifitaret  Anglos. 
V^fMiutaipen  non  Maelcolam  fecit  hanc  prae* 
dam,  fedinftigavitieum  ConftantinuSy  utdixi. 
A^Qrtviis  eft  autem  Conftantinus  .in  x.  ejus 
annOy  fub  corona  pxnitenti,  in  fene&ute  bona, 
Et  occiderunt  vici  na ,  %  Moerne  Malcoiaim  in 
Fodreiach^,  i.  in  Claideom. 
.  85^  Indulfu^  tenuit  regfium  o£lo  annis.  In  hujus 
tempore  oppidum  Eden  vacuatum  eft,  ac  re- 
lit^um.  eft  Scottis  ufque  in  hodiernum  diem. 
Claffi  Somarlidiorum  occifi  funt  in  Bucham. 

86^  Niger,  fil.  Maelcolaim  regn.  quinque  annis. 
Fothach  epifcopijis  paufavit,  [Bellum]  inter 
Niger  et  Caoiculum  §,  fuper  Dorfum  Crup^ 
iQ,quQ'  Niger  ha,buit  viftorram;   ubi  cecidit 


t  Phrafis  Hibernica,  rfx  Sax9mtm. 

J  Vox  Htbernica,  de* 

$  Niger  Hibernic^  Duff:  Canicalus,  CmUm*. 

Duchad 


Duchad  Abbas  Dancaldcn,  ct  Dubdou  Satra-- 
pas  Athochlach.  Expulfus  Niger  de  regno^' 
et  tenuit  Caniculus  brevi  tempore.^  Domnali 
fil.  Canill  mortuus  eft. 

f  7.  Culen  Ring  quinque  annis  regrr.  Marcau  ftU 
Breodal^g  occiTus  eft  in  ecclefia  S.  Michaelis. 
Leot  etSluagadach  exierunt  ad  Homam.  Mael* 
brigd  cpifcopus  paufavit;  Cellach  fil«  Ferda« 
laig  regnavit.  Maelbrigde  fil.  Dubican  obiit. 
Culen^  et  frater.  ejus  Eochodius,  occifi^funfft 
Britonibus. 

S.8*  Cinadius  £!•  Maelcolami  regn.  an*  Statim.prae- 
davit  Britanniam  ;  ex  parte  pedeftres  Cinadt 
occifi  font  maxima  caede  in  Moai  Vacomar. 
Scotti  prxdaverunt  Saxoniam  ad  Stammo|ry  et 
ad  Cluiam«  et  ad  Stang  na  Deram.  Cinadius 
autem  yallavit  ripas  vadorum  Forthin.  Primo  ^ 
ani^o  perexit  Cinadius,  et  pr2edavit.Saxoniam» 
et  tmauxit  fHium  regis  Saxonum.  Hie  eft  q\ii 
tribuit  magnam  civiutem  Brechne  Domino* 

< 

*  Sic,./ark  proximo. 
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Number  XII.     On  the  devotion  i9  St.  Andrew  among  ibt 
Fih.    From  the  fame  MS.  fol.  r.  31. 


Qpsiliter  accident  quod  memoria  Sanfti  Andreas 
Apoftoli  amplius  in  Regione  Piftorum,  quae  nunc 
Scotia  dicitur,  quam  in  cxteris  regionibus  fit :  et 
quomodo  contigerit  quod  tantae  abbaiix  ibi  faAae 
antiquitus  fuerint,  quas  multi  adhuc  feculares  viri 
jure  hsreditario  poffident. 


ANDREAS,  qui  interpretatur,  fecundum  Hebre- 
am  Etbimologiam  *,  Decoris  five  Refpondens, 
fermone  enim  Graeco,  a/virb,  Virilis  interpretatur,  ger- 
manus  beati  Petri  Apoftoli,  choeres  autem  ejus  gratiae; 
fecundum  Joannem  Evangeliftam  primus  Apoftolus  a 
Chrifto  Jhefu  Domino  noftro  eleftus ;  fecundum  vero 
Matheum,  Marcumque,  fecundus.  Hie  forte  praedica- 
tionis  aquilonales  nationes  Cithiasf*  Piftoncfque;  pof- 
treme  Achaidas,  ipfamquc  civitatem  nomine  Patras,  ac- 
cepit.  In  qua  eti^m  cruci  fufpenfus  eft,  lu  Kalenda- 
rum  Defcimbrium,  ibique  obcubuit.  Et  in  qua  cufto- 
dita  funt  ofta  illius,  ufque  ad  tempus  Conftantini  Magni, 
filii  Helena?,  atque  filiorum  ejus  Conftantini  cum  Con- 
ftante ;  quafi  fpatio  cclxxtorum  annoriim.  In  quorum 
regno  a  Conftantinopolitanis,  miro  &mofoque  duftu, 
indc  fufcepta,  atque  tranflata  funt  Conftantinopolim ; 
ct  cum  magna  gloria  et  maximo  honore  ibidem  recon- 
dita  funt:  et  manferunt  femper  ufque  ad  tempus  Theo- 
dotioni^,  Chriftiani  Imptratoris,  fpatio  fcilicet  ex  anno- 
rum. 

Tunc  divino  inftinftu  Rex  Piftorum,  nomine  Un- 
gus  filius  Urguift,  cum  exercitu  piagno  confurgens, 
Britannicas  nationes  dexteram  t  ejus  infulae  inhabitant 
tes,  crudeliffima  vaflatione  interficiens,  poftreriio  pervenit 
ufque  ad  Campum  Merc,  illic  hiemavit.     Eo  tempore 

*  Ortho£^npliia  MS,  fcmtur,  f  Sc^thas.. 

%  Partem  auftralena. 
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brtihes  pcnc  totius  infulae  gentes,  unanimo  impetu  veni- 
^ntes,  circumdederunt  eum,  volcntes  cum  exercitu  fu6 
J)ehitus  delere.  Altera  antem  die  evenit  Rcgi  pradido, 
turn,  feptem  comitibus  stmlcii&misy  ambulare :  et  cir« 
cumfuUit  eos  divina  liix ;  et  proni  in  facies  fuas,  non 
valentes  cam  fuftinerc,  cefciderunt  in  terrani.  Et  ccctt 
Vox  de  coelo  audita  eft  ;  "  Ungus,  Ungus,  aiidi  mb 
•*  Apoftolum  Chrifti,  Aridream  nomine,  qui  triHTusj 
•*  fum  ad  te  defetidendum,  atque  cuftodieridum;  Sci- 
•^  licet  vide  figntiiil  criicis  Chrifti,  quod  ftat  in  aiercj 
•*  atque  procedat  contra  iniiiiicos  tiios.  Venimptameil 
**  decimam  partem  hsereditatis  tuae,.  et  elemofinatii  Ded 
**  omnipotently  et  in  honore  SanAi  Andre*  ejus,  offer." 

Tertia  autem  die,  divina  voce  ammonitus,  fuiim  ex- 
ercitum  in  xii  turmas  divifit:  et  lignum  crucis  iiriam- 
quamque  partem  prxcedebat ;  lux  autem  divina  de  uni* 
nTcujufque  figni  cipite  fulgebat.  Tunc  viftorcs  fafti; 
Deo  omnipotent!,  atque  Sanfto  Andrea?  Apoftold,  gra- 
tias  eg^tunt.  Patrikm  autem  Venientes  ihcoliimes^  de- 
cimam fuae  hereditatis  partem  Deo,  et  San£to  Andrea^ 
Apoftolo  venerabili,  voleilt^s  ofFerre,  iiilplehdd  quod 
fcriptum  eft,  Date  eletiloiinam,  et  omnia  itninda  funt 
Vobis.  Incertum  vfcro  habebant  in  quo  loco  fpeciaiiter 
ve£tiealem  Deo,  principalem  civitatem  San£to  Andrew 
Apouolo,  ordiharent. 

Tunc,  inito  concilio,  Binis,  terriis,  quatridtianis,  die- 
bus^  jejunantes  ;  atque  Dei  omnipotehtis  mifericordiaixi 
poftulantes ;  uilus  cuftodientium  corpus  San£ti  Aridreae 
Apoftoli  Conftantinopoli,  Vifiond  divina  et  reVelsltiond 
ammonitus  atque  inftruftus  eft,  dicente ;  "  Exi  de  terri 

tua,  et  de  cogilatione  tua,  et  de  domo  tua,  et  tade  id 

terram  quam  monftravero  tibi."  Time  venit,  An- 
gelo  comitante,  atque  viam  illius  cuftodiente. 

Profpere  pervenit  ad  veirticem  Montis  Regi§,  id  eli 
tligmbhd.  Eadeiii  autem  hora,  qua  illic  lallu^,  federet 
cum  fuis  feptem  comitibus,  lux  circumfuJfit  divina  Re- 

ijem  Piftorum,  venientem  cum  fuo  exercitu  ad  fpecia- 
em  locum,  cjui  dicitur  Kartenau ;  et  claritatem  hoh  fe- 
rentes  ceciderunt  in  facies  fuas.  Et  fanati  fuht  claudi^ 
et  caeci,  humero  feptem  ;  et  unus  a  nativitate  cas<:us  il- 
luminatus  eft.-  Et  iiide  vidit  locunl  plenum  vifitationc 
angelonim.  Poftremo  Dei  ordinatjone  Rex,  cum  fuof 
tsxercitu,  veriit  ad  locum,  quern  Dominus  illo  cxco  qtii 
iUuminatus  fuerat  oftendit. 

\oiii  li  I  i  Keguluf 
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Regulus  vero  monachusy  a  Conftantinopolitana  tirbe 
pCregrinus,  Regi  obviavit,  cum  reliquiis  San£li  Andrea? 
Apoftoii,  quas  fecum  hinc  hue  adduxerat,  ad  portam 
quae  dicitur  Matha,  id  eft  Mordurus.  Salutaverunt  fc 
invicem  civcs  et  hofpites ;  atque  tentoria  ibi  fixerunt, 
viA  nunc  eft  aula  Regia.  Rex  vero  Ungus  hunc  locum, 
ct  banc  civitatem,  Deo  Omnipotenti,  Sanftoque  Andreae 
Apoftolo,,ea  Temper  libertate  dedit,  ut  fit  caput  ef  mater 
omnium  ecclefiarum,  quae  funt  in  regno  Piftarum.  Ad 
iftam  enim  civitatem  conveniunt  peregrini  palmarii  de 
Jcrufalem,  Romani,  Graeci,  Armenii,  Theutonii,  Al- 
manniy  Saxones,  Daci,  GalUcani,  Galli,  Anglici,  Bri- 
tones ;  viri  ct  foeminae* ;  divites  et  pauperes ;  fani  cor- 

Eore  et  aegri ;  claudi ;  caeci.  In  equis  et  curribus  de- 
iles  hue  deferuntur;  atque  per  Dei  mifericordias,  ad 
honorem  et  gloriam  fui  fummi  Sanfti  Apoftoli  An- 
dreae, infeftiffime  curantur*.  Virtutes,  et  figna,  et  innu- 
merabilia  prodigia,  per  fuum  fanftum  Apoftolum  An- 
dream,  Dominus  fecit  hic,  facit,  et  fafturus  eft,  quae 
hie  non  poflint  fcribi.  Regulus  vero  abbas,  atque  mo* 
nachus,  cum  fuis  charis  comitibus,  habitavit  in  loco 
ifto,  in  monachica  vita ;  lerviens  Deo,  dieacnofte,  in 
iari£titatc  et  juftitia,  cunftis  diebus  vitae  fua&.  Quorum 
corpora  hic  reaniefcunt, 

ISTE  Regulus  tertiam  partem  tocius  Scotiae  in  mana 
fua,  ct  poteftate  habuit,  et  per  Abbatias  ordinavit  atque 
diftribuit.  Patria  ilia  fiquidem  Piftis,  Scottis,  Dacis, 
Norvagenfibus,  ceterifque  qui  ad  vaftandum  infulam 
applicucrant,  fitu  locorura,  amenitatiquc,  paveral*.  Et 
fi  aliquando  refugii  opus  fuiflet,  tutum  receptaculum  eis 
fempcr  pracftabat;  et  fefe  infra  earn  quafi  in  propria 
caftra  rcceperunt  \.  x 

* /^r// placuerat. 

t  Talis  eft  prima  et  rudis  dclincatio  fabulac  de  Kegulo.  Vide 
Excerpt*  Reg.  St.  And-   ' 
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NtTMBER  Xni.  Verfus  de  pracflantia  Regni  Scotonim. 
(or  rather  afooUJb  prophecy  concerning  the  Welch  and  Scots f 
written  ahout  1310.)     From  the  fame  MS.  fol.  9,  v. 


REGNUM  Scotonim  fuit,  inter  csetera  regna 
Terrarum,  quondam  nobile,  forte,  potens. 
Keges  magnifici,  Bniti  de  ftirpe,  regebant 

Fortiter,  egregie,  Scotica  regna  prius. 
Ex  Albanafto,  trinepote  potentis  Enex, 

X)icitur  Albania  :  littera  prifca  probat. 
A  Scota,  nata  Pharaonis  regis  Egypti, 

Ut  veteres  tradiint,  Scotia  nomen  habct. 
Poft  Britones,  Danaos,  Piftos,  Dacofque,  repulfo^^ 

Nobiliter  Scoti  jus  tenuere  firum. 

Fa£la  ducis  Celebris,  fuper  omnia,  Scotia  flebit » 

Qui  loca  fepta  falo  junget  ubique  fibi. 
Principe  magnifico  tellus  viduata  vacabit ; 

Annis  bis  ternis,  menfibus  atque  novcm. 
Antiquos  reges,  juAos,  largos,  locupletes, 

Formofos,  fortes,  Scotia  mcefta  luget, 
Ut  Verilinus  ait,  poft  reges  viftoriofos, 

Regis  more  carens,  regia  fceptra  forct. 
Serviet  Angligeno  regi  per  tempore  quondam, 

(Proh  dolor  !)  Albania ;  fraude  fubafta  fua. 
Quod  refpirabit,  poft  funus  regis  avari, 

Verfibus  antiquis  prifca  Sibylla  canit. 
Rex  Borealis  enim,  numerofa  clafle  potitus, 

Affliget  Scotos  enfe,  furore,  fame  : 
Extera  gens  tandem  Scotonim  fraude  peribit ; 

In  bello  princeps  Noricus  iilc  cadet. 
Gallia  quem  gignit,  qui  gazis  regna  replebit, 

O  dolor  !  O  gemitus  !  primus  ab  enfe  cadet. 
Candidus  Albanus,  patriotis  caufa  ruins, 

Traditione  fua  Scotica  regna  premet* 
Poftcritas  Bruti,  Albanis  aflociata, 

Anglica  regna  premet  morte,  labore,  fame* 
Quem  Britonum  fundet  Albani  junfta  juventus  j 

Sanguine  Saxonico  tinfia  rubebit  humus* 

I  i  %  Flumina 
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Flumina  manabunt,  hoftili  tin£ta  cniore, 

Perfida  gens  omni  lite  fubada  met. 
Kegnabunt  Britonesy  Albatii  gentis  amici ; 

Antiqamn  nomen  infula  tota  feret. 
Ut  aquila  profert,  veteri  de  turre  tocata. 

Cum  Scotis  Britones  regna  paterna  regent. 
Kegnabunt  pariter,  in  profperitate  quieta, 

Hoftibus  expulfis,  Judicis  ufque  diem. 
Hiftorix  veteris  Gildas  luculentus  orator. 

Quern  retulit,  parvo  carmine  plura  notans : 
MENS,  cor,  curcapiunt;  lex  Chrifti  vera  jocunda  , 
Primam  cundorum  tibi  dat  formam  futurorum. 
Draco  draconem  rubens  album  fuperabit ; 
Anglorum  nomen  toilet  \  rubei  renovabit* 

Solis  in  occafu  leopardi  vifcera  frigent ; 

Vertices  et  cerebrum  Cambria  toilet  ei. 
Quo  duce  fublato,  tria  ovantia  regna  peribunt, 

Saxoniae  foboli  lilia  frena  dabunt. 
Virtus  Germanic]  leopardi  tinfta  veneno 

'  Lilia  vincendi  fugere  prefto  cadet. 
Eufrates,  et  Tigris,  Forth  rever*,  atque  Nirus» 

Per  mundi  metas  lilia  fubtus  erunt. 


/ 
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Number  XIV.  The  Origin  (f  the  Piks  j  extraSlid 

from  the  Book  of  Bally mo$e^  , 


EG O  Nenhius  Elvodugi  difcipls  a  q  difcerpta 
faribere  curavi^  i.  e.  Ro  deithnigiufa  coro 
fcribaid  airoile  dolo  maltha,  &  me  Nennius  deaf^ 
cupal  Elvodaigh  daigh  rodramaid  beas  &  aenach 
na  nam  Brethnac  leanchara  &  buanda  na  ceat: 
daine  conafileadh  ifaitne  ifcribeanaib  na  leabrib 
mi(i  h  ro  coimthinoilius  na  feancufa  in  analtaib 
na  Roman  &  ic  croinicib  na  frutha  naom^  i.  e.  es 
Suidir  (Suidas)  &  Cirine  &  Eufebius  &  ahanal* 
taib  Gaedil  &  anafuarus  athidhnacul  arnairfata  de 
bunadh  Crutneach  and  feo. 

Crukhne* 
mc  Cinge. 
mc  Lu^ai. 
Etc  Partolan. 

inc  Agnoin.  / 

mc  Mais, 
mc  Fathccht. 
mc  Jafet, 
mc  Noe,  . 

Ife  athairCruitneac^  &  cet  bk  do  irrighe« 
Secht  mic  Cruithneaeh  an  fo  i.  e.  Fib* 
^       Fidach.  Fodla-fortrcand.    Cathac.  Cait. 
Ce.  Cirig.  agus  fecht  randaib  ro  roindfdt 
in  fearann  ut  dixit  Colum  Cilli : 
Moirfeifir  do  Cruithne  clainn 
Randfet  Albain  i  fecht  rainn. 
Cait,  Ce,  Cirigh,  Ceathac,  clann. 
Fib,  Fidach,  Fotla  fortreaad* 

I  i  3  Acus 


"  v.: 
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Acus  ifc  ainm  gac.  fir  dib. 

Fib  34  bta  irrige. 

Fidach  40.  Bruide  pont 

Fortreand  70  Bt  Urponu 

Cait  2  bta  ar  xx  Uleo* 

Cirig  80  bl  B.  gant* 

Ce  12  bl.  B.  tilco. 

Aenbeccann  im  B.  urgant. 

Caith  30  b.  B.  gnith. 

Fineda  60  bl.  B.  urgnith. 

Guidid  gad  bre  B.  feth.  i.  Greis.  ibl. 

B.  urfeichir  geaft  gid  40  b.  B.  cal. 

Urgeas  30  bl.  B.  Urcah 

Bmide  pont  30.  B.  cint  ri  Uladh.  51  Urcint 
dedbtea  fri  B  fet,  gach  fir  dib,  &  B.  urfeth  randa 
ra  fearann  B.  rnaile  ro  gabfadar  50.  ut  ejl  illea- 
braib  na  Cruitneach,  Bruide  ero.  B.  gart  B.  Ur- 
gart.  B.  cind.  B.  urcind*  B*  uip.  B.  uruip.  B« 
grith.  B,.  urgrith.  B.  muin,  B.  urmuin. 

Britannnia  infola,  a  Britone  filio  Ificon  dca  eft 
'  (didta  eftj  i.  c.  Briton  mc  Ificon  ro  ainigheadh, 
1.  ffi.  c.  confiil  fo  bai  ir  Romanaib  Ailbion  ro  be 
c.  aim  idfi  Breatain  da  g.  mile  alleithi.     Ocht  pin 
cathraca  20  indti  &  ifiatfo  fis.     Caer  Goirthig- 
hirnd  Caer  Gutais^  &c.  &c.  &c. 
de  Cruithneacaib  incipit. 
A  tir  Tracia  tangadar  Cruithnigh.     !•  Clanda 
Gelcoin    mc  Ercoil  iad.      Agathyrfi  anamanda, 
Scifur  brathar  tangadar  toifeac.  i.  Soleu.   Ulfa. 
Ncachtan.  Droftan.  Aengus.  Letcind. 

Fatha-a-tiaftana.  i.  Policomus  ri  Tragia  do 
rad  gradh  da  fiar,  co  ro  triall  abreth  gan  tocra, 
Lodar  carfin  tar  Romanchu  co  Frangcu  &  cnm- 
'  taigit  cathar.an.  i.  Piftavis  a  pi6tis  i.  an  armtaib, 
Acus  do  rac  ri  Fngcu  gradh  dia  fiar.  Lodar  fom- 
muir  iarneg  in  tfeifeadh  brathan  i.  Letcind.  Ic 
and  dalaa  iarndul  formuir  at  bath  a  fiur,  gabfat 
Cruitnigh  inb*  Slaine^  irn  Uib-Ceinnfelaigh. 

AtBt 
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*  Atbt  riu  Creamthand  Sciathbal  Ri  Laigheri  do 
bad  failti  doib  ar  dichur  Tuaidie  fidhbha.  Adbt 
Droftan  Drui  Cruitneac  i .  Bleogan.  fephtfighit  bo 
find  do  dhortugh  maile  is  fearfaidh  itn  cath  dp 
ronnadh  indi  {iiIa  &  do  ronnadh  ilS^  cath  doib.  x. 
.Cath  arda  leamnafta  im  Uib  Ceiridfellagh,  gac 
aen  no  ghotitis,  no  laighed  ifin  leanmadi:^  ni  cum* 
gadh  a  neimh  ni  doneocaib. 

Romarbtha  dam  iartain  Tuatha  fidhbha.  Mairb- 

'ceathra  do  Cruitneacaib   carfin  Droftan,    Solen, 

Neaftan,  Ulfa,     Gabais  gub  &  ainc,  i.  Cathluan 

.neait  mor  an  Ern  go  jonarbar  Erimoin.  k  go 

tarda  mna  na  fear  ro  baitea  iifimaille  fond  doib,  t* 

.ma  breffe,  &  buamaifle.  &c.  &c.     Anais  feis  dib 

OS  Breagmaigh.    Is  uadibh  gac  geifs,  gac  fen, 

gac  freod,  &  gotha  eri  &  gac  mna.     Cathluan  ba 

aird-ri  orro  uile  &  ife  c.  n  rogabh  dib  an  Albain. 

ucx  righdibh  f  Albain  o  Cathluan  gu  Conftantin 

'.&  ife  Cruithneac  deidhenac.    Ro^fcab  dame.   \. 

Catinolodor  &  Catinolocan  imda  cur^dh.     Lin  mc 

Pirn  &  Cind  athair  Cruthne.     Cms  me  Cirigh, 

amilid  Uaifnem  afilid,  Cruithne  a  ceard.     Dom^ 

pal  me  Ailpin,  ife  toifeac  go  ro  marb  Britus  indfi 

Ificon.     Clanna  Neimidh  ro  gabfat  iarm  Britus. 

I.  iarglun.  Cruithne  ro  gabfat  iarfin  iarteaft  doib 

a*  Heirinn;    Gaedil  im  ro  eabfat  iarfin.   i.  mc 

Eire,  mc  Eacdach. 


TRANSLATION*. 


I  Nennius,  difciple  of  Elvodug,  from  whom  I  have 
carefully  made  the  following  cxirafts  ;  viz.  the  origin 

and 

*  "This  foolifli  piece  from  the  Book  of  Ballvmotc,  wiitren  in  the 
14th  or  15th  century,  is  partly  copied  from  the  Cbronicon  PtOorum, 
'        '    •  114  but 
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find  manners  of  the  ancient  Britons,  fupporte4  by  die 
beft  authority.  I  H.  *  well  ikilled  in  the  antiquities 
and  annals  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  chronicles  of 

rure  authors,  viz.  Suidir,  Cirin,  Eufebius  ;  and  in  the 
rifh  annals  ;  and  I  find  fufficient  evidence  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Cruitne,  in  manner  following,  viz.  Cruitne, 
fon  of  V  inge.  S.  Ludai,  S.  Partolan,  S.  Agnoin,  S. 
Mais,  S.  Fathccht,  fon  of  Japhet,  fon  of  Noah. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  Cruitne,  and  ruled  loo 
years. 

Cruitne  had  fevcn  fons,  viz.  Fib,  Fideach,  FodU- 
#  fortreand,  Cathac,  Cait,  Ce,  Cirig ;  and  they  divided 
|he  kingdom  into  fcven  parts,  as  fays  Colum  Kill. 

The  feveq  fons  of  Cruitne,  into  feven  parts  divided 
Alban ; 

Cait,  Ce,  Cirigh,  Ceathec,  Fib,  Fideach,  Fotla- 
fortreand. 

And  thcfe  are  their  names  {and  reigns)., 

f^^b  34  years  kings. 

Fidach  40  Bruidc  pont  (f^t.  fee  ongincJ). 

Bruide  ppnt  30  years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Bruide  Cint  K- 
pf  Ulfter,  51  years,  Urcint  made  war  on  Bruidefeth 
and  dcftroyed  every  one  of  the  Clann,  and  Bruide  Ur- 
feth  divided  the  land.  Bruide  Ruaile  ruled  50  years, 
as  in  the  books  of  the  Cruitne,  &c.  &c. 

The  ifland  of  Briton  was  fo  called  from  Briton,  fon  of 
iJScon,  viz.  in  the  firfi  confulfhip  of  the  Romans  ;  its 
^rft  name  was  Albion ;  it  is  200  miles  in  breadth,  and 
contains  2?  chief  cities,  viz.  Caer-rGoirthigherrk^, 
Caer-Gutais,  ikc.  &c.  &c.  ' 

Here  begins  the  hiftory  of  the  Cruitne. 

The  Cruitne  came  from  Thrace  ;  they  were  the  fons 
pr  clann  of  Gelon  of  Hercules  :  they  were  called  Aga-? 
^hyrfi.  Six  brothers  came  over  chiefs  or  leaders  ;  viz* 
Solen,  Ulfa»  Neachtan,  Droften,  Acngus,  Letcind. 

Fatha*atia£iana,  alias  JPoIicornus,  king  of  Thrace, 
fell  in  love  with  their  lifter,  and  endeavoured  to  feducei 
Ijicr,    without  fepling,  a  dowry  on  hey.     Then  they 

but  corrupted  with  errors  and  grof$  fable.  The  name  oF  Nennius  is 
ufed  by  the  weak  forger  ^f  k,  to  give  it  more  authority.  It  i$  a  goo4 
Specimen  of  Irifli  fai)ulous  hiOory  ^  and  9i%  ic  makes  (he  P^ks  pro*» 
ceed  frqm  Ireland  to.  North  Briuin,  in  oppofition  to  a>i  ancient  au- 
thorities, it  is  n6  wonder  that  the  Irifli  fabulifls  OiouM  infid  that  thQ 
modern  Scots  (who  are  the  fame  people  antiently  galled  Piks)  came 
irom  Ireland... 
f  Say  N.  that  is  I*{enoius. 


Si^k  of  SaU^mote.  joj 

paflcd  through  the  (country  of  the)  Romans  to  that  of 
the  Franks,  and  there  built  a  city,  viz.  Pi£tavis,  fo 
called  from  PiAis,  that  is  a  kind  of  arms  or  weapons. 
An,d  the  king  of  the  Franks  fell  in  love  with  their  Af- 
ter. Then  the  fixth  brother  Letcind,  dying,-  they 
roamed  about  the  feas,  and  it  fo  liappened  that  the  iifter 
dying  on  fhipboard,  the  Cruitne  made  for  Inver  Slaine 
in  Hy-KinfiUagh  (in  Lcinfter). 

Creamthan  Sciathbal  king  of  Leinfter  told  them, 
they  fhould  be  welcome,  provided  they  would  free 
iim  of  the  tribe  widows.  Droftan,  alias  -Bleogan,  a 
prieft  or  Druid  of  the  Cruitne,  replied,  to-morrow  at 
the  rifing  of  the  fun  (the  milk  of)  fevcn  fcore  white 
cows  (hall  be  fpilt ;  this  occafioned  an  engagement, 
and  they  fought  the  battle  of  Arda  leamnafta  in  Hy- 
Kinfilligh ;  where  not  one  efcaped  being  wounded  or 

fpeared,    receiving  no  fupport  from  their    borfes  or 

#  #  «  « 

Then  all  the  widows  died  :  after  that  died  Droflan> 
Solen,  Neachtan,  Ulf^  of  the  Cruitne.  ^ 

Cathiuan  began  to  gather  great  ftrcngth  and  power 
in  Ireland,  till  he  was  expelled  by  Erimon,  who  gave 
his  people  women  and  land  ;.  and  they  fettled  in  Breag-' 
maigh  :  they  were  in  want  of  order  or  diftinftion  ;  had 
neither  fpears  (for  hunting)  nets  (for  fowling)  or.  wo- 
xnen. 

Cathiuan  was  chief  over  all ;  and  he  firft  led^the]|i 
to  Alban. 

LXX  Kings  over  Alban  from  Catjiluan  to  Conftan- 
ftane ;  and  he  was  the  laft  of  the  Cruitinian  (kings). 
He  left  two  fons,  Catinolodar  and  Catniolocan,  both 
in  great  diflrefs.  Lin,  fqn  of  Pirn,  and  Cind  Athair 
Cruitne,  Crus  mc  Cirighv  Uaifneim  the  File,  Cruitne 
the  niechahic,  Donald  mc  Alpin  was  chief  when  Bri- 
tus,  fon  of  Ificon,  died.  The  CJanna  Neimid  ruled 
after  Britus,  (i.  e.  his  defcendants).  The  Cruitne 
ruled  next,  coming  from  Ireland.  The  G^edhal  came 
jiext,  viz.  mc  Eire  mc  Eacdach  *. 

*  In  another  Iriih  poem  in  the  book  of  Btllymote,  which  feemt 
;|0  be  a  tranfcripc  of  Nepnius  put  into  Irifli  Yerfe,  it  is  faid 

Agatvjrfi  ananoann.  aiTirann  E'flbt  ^ 

Ox:earptar  <iia  cu£lii  adbtar  iad  Pi£^i. 

f*  They  were  called  A^athyrfi,  and  from  t  kind  of  flaughteiiog 
Hreapoa  they  wrere  Cj^lcd  Pidii."    tranfiaJfor* 
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NUMBZ^  XV.    ^ihjh  HugSj  from  Lynches  Cambrenfis 
^  EverfaSy  L^d^n,  1662,  foL  p.  93. 


IN  Hibernica  Nennii  vcrfionc,  penes  me,  catalogui 
eft  Reguoi  Piftorum,  cujus  partein  hie  exhibeo ; 
ut  Ie£toii  conflat  vel  diverfos  ejufdem  nominis  reges 
Vi&is  et  Scotis  imperafle,  vel  quod  ego  coatendo  Scotos 
Pidtorum  reges  fibi  arrogalle. 

Brudeus  £lius  Melchon  (cujus  nono  regni  S.  Co- 
lumbam  in  Britanniam  veniiTe  Beda  fcribit),   regnayit 
aanis  30.     Garnad  filius  Domnach  ii.     Neckan.ne- 
pos  Verp  20.     KenethaS^  filius  Luthrin  19.    Garnaid 
filius  Vaid  7.     Brudeus  filius  Vaid  5.     Tolore  frater 
eorum   12.     Talorcan  filius  E^firet  4.     Gornad  filius 
Doael  6  ct  dimidio  an     Drufe  frater  ejus  7.^   Brudeus 
filius  Fili  20.    Taran  filius  Enfidi  4,   Breitef  filius  De- 
rilci  IT,     Ncftonus  filius  Derilei  10.     Drcftus  et  Al- 
pinus  conrcgnaverunt  5.     Onuis  fiU  Urguft  30.    Brete 
iil.  Urguft  15.    ^Kenethus  fil.  Viredeg  12.      Alpinus 
filius  V  rod  3.  et  dimidio  an.     Dreft  fil.  Tolorcea  i^. 
Tolorccn  fil,  Druften  5  vel  15.     Tolercen  fil.  Uniuft 
12.  et  dimidio.  ,  Canul  fil.  Tang  5.     Cuaftain  fil  Ur- 
guft 35.     Vidanift  fil.  Urguft  12.     Dreft  fil.  Conftan- 
tin  et  Talorgus  fil.  Uthol  conrcgnaverunt  3.    Unen  fil. 
TJnuft  3.     Urard  fil.  Bargot  3.     Bread  i.     Kenetlius 
fil.  Alpini  16.     Don^hnal  fil.  Alpini  4<     Conftantin\|s 
fii.  Aedi  45.    Moelcolumb  fil.  Domnalli  9.    Culen  fil. 
lUdolbh  fill  Conftantini  4.     Kenethus  fil:  Moelcolumb 
24.     Conftantin  fil.  Culen  uno  et  medio  anno.     Ke- 
nethus filius  Dubh  8.     Moelcolumb  fil.  Keneti    30. 
Donatus  nepos  vel  filius  Moelcolumbi  6.     Macleathad 
fil.  Finlaigh   16.     Lubocb  quinquc  menfes.     MoelcQ- 
{umb  fil.  Donati  poftea. 


Number 
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Number  XVI.    Commentan  on  an  obfcure  pajfage  in  thi 
\   ■  Chronicoa  Rhythmicum, 


THE  Chromcon  Rhyihmtcumy  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  many  MSS.  of  Forduu,  has  the  following 
paflagc,  concerning  the  time  when  the  Piks  and  3cots 
fettled  in  Britain. 

Quod  jam  promifi,  tempiis  fie  ecce  relifi  ; 

Bis  bis  centeno,  quater  <ndeca,  fed  minus  una  j 

Anno,  quo  fumpiit  primos  Ergadia  Scotos,   n 

Ut  referunt  ifti,  fuit  incarnatio  Chrifti. 

Annorum  fumma,  PidVis  praeoccupatonim, 

Hie  dat  Scotorum,  deca  quinque  centibinoruifi, 

£c  annos  quindecim ;.  tres  menfes  jungito  quidem. 

Tunc  Scoti  quaerunt  ouot  anni  praeterierunt, 

Portquam  viccrunt  Piaos,  qui  tunc  cohierunt 

Albaniam,.  citro  Drumalban,  fed  minus  ultra^ 

Ut  Scoti  valeant  memoratum  tern  pus  habere, 

Par  Scotiam  totam  quo  ccperunt  retider6 

[ilui  PiSli  terram  rextre  tnille  ducentisy 

J*lt  pa?iier  junSis  viginii  quatuor  annis, 

Ut  *verum  renoi'sm^  mcnfihus  at  que  no'vem*'] 

Pidis  amotls,  datur  baec  refpohflo  Scotis : 

D,  lemel  et  ter  C. ;  poft  X.  tcr ;  et  X.  quater  inde  ; 

Iftorum  numeri  monllrant  quo  tempore  Chrifti, 

"Sed  trans  Dun-Alban^  coepit  regnare  Kenedus. 

♦  »  * 

6cd  cum  feptenis  Kencd  r^gnaverat  annis, 

*  *  * 

Ex  tiinc  Albania  regnum  totale  regcbat. 

Before  commenting  on  this  obfcure  paflage,  it  wilt  be 
proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ideas  of  fom^ 
other  old  Scotifli  writers  relating  to  this  fubjeft.' 

Innes  has  obferved,  in  his  critical  Effay,  that  after 
the  year  1301,  when  the  difpute  with  Edward  1.  arofe, 
we  firft  find  the  Scotilh  writers  claiming  a  priority  of 
fcttlement,  for  the  Irifli  Scots,  over  the- Piks. 

Baldr-cd 
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BaUred  Biflet,  in  his  Memorial  to  the  Pope,  1301. 
mfleits  wildly  that  the  Scots  had  thirty*fix  catholic  kings 
before  the  Englilh  were  converted. 

A  writer  in  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  IV.  10,  fays 
the  Scots  had  twenty-three  kings,  before  the  Piks  came 
into  Britain;  which  by  his  account  was  about  200 
years  before  Chrift*' 

The  letter  of  the  Scotilh  nobility  to  the  Pope,  1320, 
fays  that 'Robert  Bruce  was  the  11  ^th  king  of  Scots^ 
But  this  number,  as  sqppears  from  Innes,  p.  712,  ex- 
fends  from  Simon  Brec,  firft  king  of  the  Scots  in  Ire^ 
land. 

Winton,  Book  IV.  informs  us : 

Four  hundreth  winter*  and  fourty. 

And  tWa,  to  rekkyne  evynly,  « 

Before  the  blift  nativitie,  &d 

Ai  in  our  ftorie  written  is,  , 

Than  in  Scotland  the  Scottis 

Begouth  to  ring,  and  to  ileir ; 

Twa  hundreth  fullie,  and  forty  yeir, 

Five  winteir,  and  monech^s  thrie, 

Gif  that  all  fuld  rekkyntt  be. 

Or  the  Feychtis  into  Scolland 

Cam,  ano  in  it  were  regnand. 

He  alfo  fays  that  when  Kenneth  *  vanquiflied  the 
Piks,  the  later  had  been  fovereigns  of  Scotland, 

A  thoufandy  ane  and  iixty  yheres. 

And,  fome  chapters  after,  he  dates  the  coming  of  tho 
Piks  from  Scythia  to  Scotland, 

Twa  hundreth  wintyr,  and  na  mair» 
Or  that  the  madyn  Marie  bair. 

Fordun,  I.  31,  fays  that,  according  to  an  old  chro- 
nicle, the  Scots  came  to  Scotland  1543  years  before 
Chrift :  the  Scots  reigned  before  the  Piks  249  years,  3 
months :  and  the  Pikifh  kingdom  lafted  1061  years : 
but  by  other  accounts,  1224  years,  9  months.-  In  book 
1.  cap.  ult.  he  remarks  that  fome  accounts  bore  that 
Jhe  Scots  reigned  before  the  Piks  265  years  ^'  3  months : 
ptbers  317  years  under  23  kings.  In  IV.  10,  he  repeats 
thefe  remarks.  But  he  himfelf  allows,  L  37,  that  tlie 
Piks  and  Scots  were  in  Britain  about  one  and  the  fame 
time. 

♦  WintoD  gives  no  pofitive  date  for  thU  event,  Alpin's  reign 
^e  dates  S4P,  Kenneth's  843  ^in  Daliiada),  Kenneth's  death  859. 

I  piraldas 
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Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  Defcriptlo  jUbatkia^  fays, 
that  fome  made  the  Fikilh  kingdom  laft  1070,  others 
1360,  years,, 

Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  the  above  obfcurt 
paflage  remains  to  be  coniidered. 

Bis  bis  centeno,  auater  endeca,  fed  minus  tino 
Anno,  quo  fumput  primos  Ergadia  Scotos^ 
Ut  referunt  ifli,  fuit  incarnatio  Chrii^i« 

Bis  bis  centeno  is  •  the  twice  two  hundredth',  that  is  400: 
quater  endeca  ^  four  times  eleven'  is  44 ;  mlnui  uno  ^  le{s 
by  one*  leaves  for  the  fum  443  years.  After  anno  fupply 
tf,  and  the  clear  fenfe  is,  443  years  after  the  Scots 
arrived  in  Argyle  was  the  Incarnation  of  Chrift;  that 
is  the  Scots  came  to  Argyle  443  years  before  Chrift. 
Winton  reckons  only  442,  in  the  above  paflage.  Fjor- 
dun  no  where  expreflly  matks  the  year  when  the  Scots 
came  in;  but  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  in  Britain 
fome  time  before  Fergus  I.  whofe  reign  he  dates,  II.  12, 
in  the  330th  year  before  Chrift. 

(      Annorum  fumma,  Y\^^%  prxoccupatorum, 
/  Hie  dat  Scotorum,  deca  quinque  centibinorum* 

£t  annos  quindecim ;  tres  menfes  jungito  quidem. 

Decet  quinque  'five  tens'  fifty:  centihinorum  •  two  hun- 
dred :'  quindecim f  tres  menfes ;  in  all  265  years  3  months, 
as  Fordun  above  interprets.     But  Winton  has  245. 

Qiii  Pidi  terrain  rexere  nville,  ducentis, 
'  £t  pariter  jundtis  viginti  quatuor  annis, 

Ut  verum  renovem,  menfibus  atque  novem. 

Fordun  interprets  this  1224  years,  3  months. 

D«  femel ;  et  ter  C« ;  poft  X.  ter ;  et  X.  quater  inde. 

leems  to  denote  that  Kenneth  began  to  reign  in  Dalri- 
ada,  {fed  trans  Dunaihan^)  in  844 :  and  he  vanquilhed 
the  Y\\is^  feptennis  annis y  or  feven  years  after,  as  our  poem 
/ays.  Fordun  dates  Kenneth's  reign  in  Dalriafla  834 ; 
Winton  843. 

The  firft  paflage  tells  us  that  the  Scots  came  to  Bri- 
tain 443  years  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  that  they 
preceded  tlie  Piks  265  years,  3  months.  That  is  the 
Piks  arrived  177  years,  9  months,  before  Chrift. 

The  third  fays  the  Piks  had  ruled  1224  years,  9 
months,  when  in  851  they  were  vanquifhed  by  Ken- 
neth.    It  follows  that  the  Piks  began  to  rule  373  years, 

9  montbs. 
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^  months,  before  Chrift.    How  can  this  be  reconciled  ? 
The  difference  is  juft  196  years.  ' 

And  how  reconcile  this  piece  with  the  DefcriptU  jSI^ 
haniis^  which  bears  that  fome  extended  the  duration  of 
the  Pikifh  kingdom  to  1070 ;  others  to  1360  years? 
The  numbers  are  fo  difcordant,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  to  reconcile  them ;  and  if  it  were  poffible,  the 
labour  were  very  ill  bellowed,  as  the  didcreut  accounts 
are  equally  vifionary  and  fantaftic. 

But  the  intention  of  this  little  comment  was  merely 
to  Ihew,  that  the  numbers  even  in  this  poem  are  irre-* 
concilcable.  And  the  reafon  is  that  Innes  has  groffly 
miftaken  it's  nature.  He  fuppofes,  p.  6oq,  that  all  the 
part  down  to  Alexander  HI.  is  written  in  his  time  ;  and 
all  after  by  another  hand.  Yet  in  his  notes  on  the  piece 
itfelf,  p.  816,  when  he  comes  to  the  pretended  Second 
I^rt,  he  obferves  Hatienus  continentur  qua  auctor  ex 
fcriptisy  Jive  prlfcli  chronicisy  defumpftrat.  Hie  incipit  de^ 
ftribere  qua  vel  ipje  per  yf ,  vd  ex  coavorum  relatione^  nO" 
"Verat :  hinc  addendum  cenfuimus  iituliim  hunc  Secunda  Pat^Sm 
Here  we  find  only  one  author  mentioned  :  and  how  he 
could  have  lived  in  different  ^ges  rs  fubmitted  to  the 
reader.  The  faft  is,  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
year  1447  ;  as  he  tells  us  in  his  concluding  lines. 

This  poem  can  only  be  found  in  the  end  of  Fordun  •, 
and  is,  as  the  preface  fays,  an  abftraft  of  his  chronicle ; 
or  rather  of  the  ScQtifh  chronicle,  or  hiftory,  in  general. 
It  is  never  quoted,  nor  referred  to,  either  by  Fordun  or 
Winton,  tlio  they  quote  the  Chromcon  Elegiacum  often: 
fo  that  certainly  it  was  not  written  before  their  time* 
The  fuppofed  Second  Part  is  a  mere  imagination  of 
Innes.  The  whole  is  of  one  form,  and  compleftion. 
The  fame  confufed  kind  of  vcrfe,  fometimes  riming  at 
the  middle  and  end  ;  fometimes  in  couplet ;  fometimes 
not  riming  at  all;  juft  as  the  rude  compofer  could  make 
it,  occurs  thro-out. 

What  mifled  Innes  is,  i.  That  the  author,  according 
to  the  Paris  MS.  from  which  Innes  publilhed  this  piece, 
lays  in  his  preface  he  compofed  it,  ^  fcripto  veUri  metrico, 
ft  nov.o  ad  propifitum  refpondente  \^  but  the  Paifley  MS. 
reads  *  pariim  ex  metris  veteribus,  pat  tint  ex  recentibus  ad 
propji  urn  facientibus*  Innes,  following  tlie  former  read- 
ing, fuppofes  diftinft  parts  are  implied.  But  the  fecond 
reading  explains  the  firft  to  mean  only,  that  the  author 
inferted  fome  old  rimes*  Which  he  really  has ;  and 
witli  wonderful  addrefs  !  For  the  three  lines. 

Qui 
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.  CJui  Vi&x  terram  rcxerfe  millc,  ducentii3» 
£t  pariter  jundtis  viginti  quatuor  annis, 
Ut  verum  renovemj  menfibus  atque  novem# 

are  taken  literatim  from  Fordun,  who  quotes  them, 
I.  31.  And  our  fagacious  poetafter  breaks  a  chafm  for 
them,  between  two  lines  fb  clofely  connefted,  as  not 
even  to  admit  a  comma  :  and  without  once  perceiving 
that"  they  totaUy  confute  what  he  had  juft  faid.  At  fame 
time  thefe  three  lines,  and  a  few  marked  by  Itmes  as  in- 
terpolated, p.  813,  are  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  poem, 
to  be  found  quoted  in  Fordun,  or  any  where  elfe  before 
1447;  and  it  is  clear  that  Fordun  did  not  take  them, 
from  this  poem,  but  the  poem  from  Fordun.  . 

2.  The  grand  reafon,  which  induced  Innes  to  infer 
that  this  poem  is  more  ancient  than  Fordun,  was,  that 
the  lift  of  our  early  kings,  to  be  found  in  it,  differs 
from  Fordun's  new  fcheme;  and  is  confonant  with,  our 
old  chronicles  :  for  it  omits  all  Fordun's  fictitious  ma- 
narchs,  beginning  only  at  Fergus  fon  of  Ere,  and  paf- 
fing  over  Fordun's  interpolated  kings.  As  the  author 
calls  his^  poem  an  abftraft  of  Fordun,  this  is  indeed 
furprizirig.  But  as  he.  has  confefledly  told  us  one  falfe- 
hood,  in  calling  his  poem  an  abftraft  of  a  writer,  whom 
he  contradifts ;  fo  we  know  not  where,  or  how,  to  be- 
lieve him  i  for  he  who  deceives  us  in  one  inftance,  may 
in  others.  Innes  alfo  falls  into  another  contradiftion, 
when  he  fuppofes  the  firft  part  of  this  piece  written  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  III.  yet  fays  that  the  idea  of  the 
Scots  being  in  Britain  before  the  Piks,  was  adopted  after 
his  reign ;  while  this  very  poem  aflerts  the  Scots  to  have 
been  in  Britain  before  the  Piks.  That  there  are  fome 
fcraps  in  this  mifbegotten  piece,  older  than  1447,  feems 
clear :  but  there  is  no  reafjn  to  infer  that  there  is  a  line 
in  it,  written  before  1320.  And  it  was  in  1447  fo  al-' 
tered,  and  interpolated,  that  no  more  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  it,  than  if  it  were  wholly  written  atthat  time. 
So  that  it  cannot  be  ranked  as  an  early,  or  authentic, 
'monument  of  oqr  hiftory. 

Innes  was  anxious  for  proofs  that  Fergus  fon  of  Ere, 
and  not  the  fabulous  Fergus  I.  was  really  firft  king  of 
the  Scots  in  Dalriada.  This  is  fufficiently  clear  from 
the  other  two  ancient  catalogues  of  our  kings,  produced 
by  him ;  and  from  the  Irifh  Annals :  fo  that  there  was 
no  occafion  to  give  this  piece  a  mock  antiquity,  to.  en- 
force the  truth.  And  as  this  truth  is  now  allowed  on  all 
6  .  bands^ 
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liands.  It  is  of  no  moment  that  the  ChronUoH  RhfthmUum 
ihould  be  received  in  the  new  point  of  view,  in  which 
Innes  has  placed  it.  There  feems  little  doubt,  from  the 
fimilar  manner  of  marking  the  numerals,  down  to  the 
very  end  1447 »  that  the  lift  of  «arly  monarchs  is  not 
an  old  fragment,  but  really  written  in  1447-  It  indeed 
differs  from  Fordun ;  but  we  are  not  to  conceive  that 
Fordun's  new  fcheme  was  univerfally  received :  and 
perhaps  this  difference  was  owing  merely  to  the  indo- 
lence of  the  author,  who,  inftcad  of  turning  over  For- 
dun's vaft  mafs,  for  the  little  fcraps  concerning  our  early 
kings,  found  it  eaiier  to  take  one  of  the  fhort  catalogued 
ready  made  to  his  hands,  and  turn  it  into  verfe. 

Thefe  remfirks  are  here  given,  becaufe  had  this  piece 
been  a  real  monument  of  our  early  hiftory,  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  haye  confidered  it  in  Part  III. 
ch.  4,  of  this  work,  concQrning  the  epoch  of  the  Fikifh 
fettlement  in  Britain. 
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iNuMlEU  XVII.   Inftrumentum  foffeJItonum  Eechjta  Glaf- 

cuenfis*.  [r/rf»i^,  ui8.] 


IGITUR   guandoquidem   predecejBbnwn   Inftituta 
mortalium  literarum  oftentatione^  et  fcribarum  de- 
liberatione,  ad  memoriam  revocantur,  nos  Cumbren- 
£um  quxd^m  gefla  nobilium  prefentibus  apicibus  me- 
moriae commendamus.     In   Cumbria  itaque^   regione 
quadam  inter  Angliam  et  Scotiam  lita>  $de  Catholica 
in  illis  climatibus  exiiberan;te  ac  propagante,  domeftici 
lilii,  ac  procercs  regni,"cum  rege  provincix  cooperante^ 
in  honore  Dei,  et  Sanftas  Marian  piae  genetricj/S^  Eccle- 
fiam  Glafguenfem,  fedem  fcilicet  Pontiiicalem  Cum^^ 
brenfis  Regionis,  fundaverunt ;  et  digni:S  fan£):ionibus» 
pro  priftina  fan£torum  religione  patrum^  fojidaverunt* 
}^2cc  yero  pulchris  mitialibus,  et  ecclefiafticis  iaftitutio-. 
nibuSf  fandae  quoque  fidei  rudimentis,  inolevit,;  et  dif- 
poiitione  divina  Sandum  Kentigernum  in  epifcopum 
admifity  qui  celeftis  afBuentia  dodrinae  iidentibus  pro- 
pinaret ;   et  cibum  fpiritualem,  ut  fidelis  difpenfator, 
^furientibus  miiiiftraret.     Verum  enimvero  fraudulent 
tus  exterminator  fupradidam  eccleiiam  diu  inviolabiliter 
conilare  ingcmilcens,  confuetis  verfutiis  fuis,  poll  multa. 
temporum  curricula,  fcandala  intolerabilia  Cumbren- 
iium  eccleiiae  machinavit.    Di£to  namque  Kentigerno 
pluribus  fucceilbribus,  fub  pia^  religionis  perfeverantia, 
ad  Dominum  tranfmigratis,  diverfa?  feditiones  circum,-. 
quaqve  infurgentes,  non  folum  eccleiiam,  et  ejus  poflef- 
£ones,  deilruxerunt ;  verum  etiam  totam  regionem  vaf* 
tantes,  ejus-,  habitatores  exilio  tradiderunt.   Sic  ergo  om*. 
nibus  bonis  exterminatis,  magnis  temporum  intervallis 
tranfaftis,  diverfae  tribus  diverfarum  nationum,  ex  di- 
verfis  paitibus  affluentes,  defertam  regionem  praefatam 
habitaverunt ;  f^d  difpari  gente,  et  difli^liJi  lingua,  et 

*  From  the  Appendix  to  Sir  James  Dalrymple's  ColIe£^ioBS ;  com" 
pare4  with  that  in  the  Appendix  to  Giblou's  HiOory  of  Glafg^ow^ 
publiihed  from  a  copy  of  the  Chartttlary«  in  the  library  of  Glafgow 
Univerlity,  ' 
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Tario  more  viventes ;  haut  facile  fefe  confentientes^ 
Gentilitatem  potius  quam  Fidei  Cultum  tenuerunt. 
Quos  infeliccs  damnatae  habitationis  habitatores,  more 
p^cudum  irrationabiliter  degetites,  dign^tus  eft  Domi- 
hus,  qui  neminem  vult  tierire,  propitiatibne  fiia  vifi-* 
tare :  tempore  nimiruni  Henrici  R^s  Anglis,  Alex- 
andro  Stotorum  reg6  in  Scotia  tegnante,  miiit  iis  Deus 
David  predi£ti  regis  Scotiae  germanum,  in  Principem 
ct  Ducem,  qui  eorura  impudica  et  fcelerata  contagi^ 
corrigeret ;  et  animi  ilobilitate,  et  inflexiblli  feveritate, 
conttimeliofam  eOrum  cdntumacifim  refrenaret.  Hie 
hempe  bene  vivendi  ftudio  fcrvidiis,  prophanae  multi-i 
tudinis  tnifcriae  cohdolens,  ut  paftorali  follicittidine,  qua 
diutius  carucrurtt,  Conim  opprobrid  deleret,  Divine  in- 
ftigatus  hortanlirie,  Joannem  quendam  religiofum  vi- 
rum,  qiii  edtn  educaverat,  vitamqxie  ejus  Deo  ndn  im- 
becilltcr  devotum  noverat,  conlilio  peritorum,  clerico-^ 
ttimque  fuorum  auxilio,  in  Epifcopum  elegit.  Sed  cum 
Epifcopus  cdgnita  infclicis  populi  feritate,  et  abhomina- 
tsili  vittoftihi  diultiplicitate,  utfk>t€  perterritus,  Hierafa- 
lem  proficifci  difpoluiflet,  ab  Apoftolico  J^afchali  ♦,  licet 
invitus,  confecratu^,  of&cium  fufcephe  follicitudihis 
Dullsltentts  differre  voluit;  fed  cum  gaudio,  fcib  plebis 
alslcritate,  a  prlncipe,  et  a  proccribus  reglii  receptus  ver- 
bum  predicifiohis,  Spiritti  Sanfto  largiflime  opcrante, 
bet  Cttmbtenfem  parochiam  diffUdit.  David  vero  Cum-' 
brenfis  regionis  princeps,  amore  praecipue  Dei,  partim 
quoque  fcligioTlis.dileftione  et  admohitione,  terras  Ec* 
cicfiae  Glafcuenfi  pertinentes,  finguHs  Cumbria?  provin- 
ciis,  qvtx  fub  dominio  et  poteftate  ejus  erant,  non  enim 
toti  Cumbrenfi  regioni  dominabatur,  inquirere  fecit  j 
Ut  avidds  ipfkis  eccleiiae  rcftaurationis,  poileilioniim  ea- 
rum,  quas  antiquitus  tefiu^rat,  pofteris  et  fequacibus 
fuis  certitudinem  relinquereK  Has  vero  auxiiio  et  in- 
Veftipjaiione  feniorum  hominum  et  fapientiorum  totius 
Cumbriae,  pro  pofle  fuo,  inveftigavit  j  quae  inferius  fub4 
fcribuntutf:  Carlemen,  Cavicasi  CdVic^tletheiti,  Len-^ 

*  ?apalt.  A.  D.  1115.    kiiih. 

fin  Gibfon^s  copy  rhe  lands  are :  '  CarieTien,  Camcati,  Camta* 
tietheyny  Lcngaicheyn,  Pathcl,  AlTerhc,  Cancluc,  [CheferneBUart 
Carnethcyn,  Carvil,  Qn^endal,  Abercarf,  Meeheyn,]  Planmichcl, 
^tobo,  Pentiacob,  Alnerumba,  Keveronum,  LiUefeIiva»  Hodelmi 
Bdyngahum,  AbertHele,  DrH^efclale,  Colchtam,  Kertrtrole,  Afchib| 
Brumeflfeyd,  Ketrerl'gyrt;  in  Pcblis  una  camic^  terrae  et  ecclefia;  ia 
Kincayrd  una  car.  tt  tccleliae;  in  Merebnda  una  car.  et  ecclefia.' 
kit  Jam^s  has  (urely  omitted  a  line  ;  in  G,  Afcbecbejfrc  is  wanting. 

gartheyn, 
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gartheyn,  Patelanthe,  Cunclut,  Pamichel,  Btobeti^, 
Pentejacob,  AInecromhay  Kenecoun,  Lilefcliva,  Afche- 
cheyrc,  HodeUn,  Edingaheyiq,  Abermelioy  Drinifdal^ 
Colchtain),  K^nererold,  Afchcbi,  Bruraerhede,  Kener- 
gilt.  Lii  Peebles  unacarrucata  tcrrae  et  eccleiia.  Lii  Ke- 
negryd  una  acra  et  eccleiia.  Lii  Mereboda  una  carrucata 
ct  ecclefia.  Has  terras  juraverunt  fore  pertiuentes  ec- 
clefiae  Glafguertfi  rogatu  et  imperio  predifti  principis 
Vchtrede  filius  Waldef,  Guil.  filius  Boed,  Leyfing  et 
Ogga  Cumbrenfes  judices,  Halden  filius  Eadulf.  Huju$ 
Tf  i  teftes  funt,  ut  audientes  ct  videntes,  Matildis  Ccmi- 
tiila  quae  ex  parte  coiiceffit  fua,  Willielmus  nepos  ipfius 
Principis,  Cofpatricius  frater  Qelphini,  Waldef  fratet 
fuus,  Cofpatricius  filius  Uchtred,  Cofpatricius  filius  Al- 
den,  Ofolf  filius  Eadmer,  Maccus  filius  Undneyn,  Uchr 
tred  filius  Scot,  Ulchel  filius  Alftan,  Hugo  de  Morevil, 
Paganus^  de  Braufa,  Ofber  de  Ardenna,  Gervafius  Rid- 
del, Guido  de  Caynes,  Berengarius  Engarn,  Robprtus 
Corbitts,  Walterus  de  Lindefaya,  Robertus  de  Burne- 
villa,  Renaldus  Denninftans,  Walterus  filius  Winema- 
fii,  Gulielmus  Venator,  Alanus  de  Parcl,  Walte^-vjs  dc 
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Bernicia.  Deira. 

/547.  Ida  (on  of  Eoppa, 
12  years  over  both 
kingdoms^ 

559.  Adda,  or  Odda,  his    559.  Ella,  another  fon  <^ 
fon  5.  Ida,  30. 

564.  Clappa  7.  } 

571.  Theodulf  I. 

57a.  Freothulf  7* 

579.  Theodoric  7: 

jB8«  ^.thelric  a. 

Thefe  two  laft  wert  589*  Edwin  fon  of  E)Ia» 

'          alfo  fons  of  Ida ;  expelled  by  Athel- 

and  reigned  while  frid  king  of  Bemi* 

Ella  was  king  of  cia,  who  ruled  both 

Deira.  k.  14  years.    Then 

Edwin  reftored. 
593.  Athelfrid  24,  over  both 
kingdoms  14. 

617.  Edwin  fon  of  Ella  17  over  both  kingdoms.    On 

his  death  they  were  feparated. 

634.  Ofric  fon  of  Athcl-     634,  Eanfred  foiv  of  A- 
frid.  thelfridt 

Both  flain  in  one  year. 

634.  Ofwald  brother  of  Eanfred  9  over  both  kingdoms. 

642.  Ofwi  brother  of  Of-    644.  Ofwi  fon  of  Ofric  in 
wald,9  in  Bemiciau  Deira,  7  :   flain  bj 

Ofwi  of  Bernicia. 

652.  Adelwalt  4% 

66o«  Alfred,  baflard  {on  of 
Ofwi,  is  made  kii^ 
of  Deira  by  hi$  fa- 
ther ID. 

7}#  Kin^dQtns  fyaltf  uniud* 

670*  Egfridy 


Ngtibumhrian  Kings^  £i]r 

670*  Egfrid,  fon  of  Ofwi,  15.       . 

685.  Alfred,  baftard  fori  of  Ofwi,  19, 

704.  Eandulf  an  ufurpet,   2  months,     Malmfl.  Gdfi^ 

Pont.  Lib.  III.  fol.  V.  152. 
704,  Ofred,  fon  of  Alfred,  a  child,  11. 
715.  Kenred,  kinfman  of  Ofred,  2* 
717.  Ofric,  brother  of  Kenred^  li. 
728.  Ceolwulf  kinfman  of  Kenred,  8«    To  him  Bed^ 

dedicates  his  hiftory.     He  turned  monk. 
736.  Egbe/t  coufin  german  to  Ceolwulf,  20.     Turned, 

monk,  as  many  Saxon  monarchs  did. 
756,  Ofwald,  I. 

757-  Ethelwald,  furnamed  Molloi  an  ufurper,  ii. 
768.  Aired,   11. 
779.  Ethelred  fon  of  Mollo,  5. 
784.  Athelwold,  ii. 
796.  Ofred,   I. 

Ethelred  reftored,  4,    Follow  4P  jiari  of  civil  wart^ 

Eardulf. 

Alfwold. 

Eandred. 

Ethehed. 

Redulf, 
840.  Ofbrecht. 

Ella  flain  at  York  by  the  Danes.  •   / 

860.  Ricfig,  a  Dane. 
871*  Egbert,  a  Saxon* 

Guthrun,  Dane,  11. 
894.  Riclig  II.  Dane. 
903.  Regnald  and  Niai,  D^nes* 
914.  Sihtric,  a  Dane. 
919.  Inguald,  a  Dane. 
g26*  Guthfert,  a  Dane. 

Anlaf, 

Anlaf  II.  expelled  by  Edmund.   Reftored  in  944 : 
expelled  by  Eadred  947. 
948.  Eric,  laft  king,  to  950. 

*4^*  The  hiftory  of  Northumbria  is  very  obfcure 
from  the  year  800 ;  and  a  long  dilTertatioa 
would  be  recjulred  to  adjuft  it. 
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V 

Bib,  Cotton.  Dom.   D.  VIII.     Furious  Chronicles^  &Ci 


[Dc  Succcffione  Comitum  Northuipbrenfium  poft  Eirn 
cum  ultimum  regcm.  CataL]     Sac.  12,  vel  13. 


PRIMUS  comiturp  poft  Eiricum,  quem  ultimuip 
legem  hajjuerunt  Northanimbrenfcs,  O/u/f  pro- 
vincias  omncs  Northanymbrorum,  fub  Edredo  regc 
procuravit.  Deiiide,  fub  Eadgaro  fege,  Q/^^r  praefi- 
citur  comes  Eboraco,  et  locis  ejus  pertinentibus ;  et 
JEadiiif  cognomento  Tvelchili  a  Teifa  ufque  Myreford, 
praeponitur  Northymbris.  Ifti  duo  comites,  cum  Aelffio, 

3ui  apud  Sanftum  Cuthbcrtum  epifcopus  fuerat,  per- 
uxerunt  Kynet  regem  Scottorum  ad  Rcgera  Ead- 
GARUM.  Qui  cum  illi  feciflet  hommium,  dedit  ei  rex 
Eadcarus  ^odonenutn ;  ct  multo  cum  honore  remifit 
ad  propria.  Hiis  comitibus  fucceflit  in  comitatum  // W- 
ihef^  ille  fenior,  rcgnante  Athelredo.  Deiude  Uc^ 
iredus  films  Waitefi,  acfminiftravit  comitatum  omnium 
Northannymbrorum jprovincianioi.  Huic  rex  Athel- 
REDUs  fuam  fiJiam  -flfilgeonam  dederat  uxorem  ;  ex  qua^ 
filiam  habens.  Aldgitham,  dedit  in  conjugium  praedivifi 
cuidam  Maldredo,  Alio  Crinaiai,  de  qua  habuit  Csfpatrt^ 
cium  comiteiyij  patrem  Dolphini,  Waitefi,  et  Cofpatrici. 
Occifo  autem  Uftredo  a  Turebrando  cognomine  Hold^ 
per  voIuntatemCNUTONis  regis,  frater  ejus  EadulfCudA 
adminiftravit  comitatum.  Et  poft  eum  Ald^ed^  filiu$ 
Uftredi  praefati,  quem  habuerat  ex  filia  Alduini  epif- 
copi,  antequam  ducerct  filiam  regis  Athelredi.  Ha- 
buit ctiam  alios  filios  ex  alio  conjugio,  Cofpatricium  et 
Eadulfum.  Cofpatrici  erat  filius  Uftredus,  de  quo  ge- 
nitus  eft  Eadulf  Rus,  qui  princeps  erat  et  autor  illorumi 
qui  interfecerunt  Walchcjruqi  epifgopum.  InterfcSqr 
>  vcrQ 
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^cto  Aldredb  coinite  a  Carl,  cujus  prsenomen,  fcilicct 
Turebrahduih  praedi&uin,  ipfe  Aldredus  occiderat  iii 
tiltionem  fui  patris   Uftredi  Comitis,   ab  ipfo  Ture^ 
brando  interfefti,  fucceffit  ilM  frater  fuus  junior  Eadul^ 
fus.     Qui  poflmoduili,  regti^nte  ^pwardo^  occifus 
eft  a  Siwaydo\  qui,  poft  ilium,  totitis  Northanimbror- 
rum  comitatuip,  hoc  est  ab  Humera  usquE  Tu-? 
VEODAM*  fufcepit  comitatum.   Mortuo  autem  Siuvardo 
rex  ^DtfvARDUs  coinitatura  tradidit  Tofth^  fratri  Ha-? 
Toldi  regis.     Dehinc  ipfo  Toftio^  ab  univerfis  foi  comi-* 
tatus,  proptef  nimiam  ejus  violentiam,  projefto  de  co- 
mitatu,   et  exlegato,    Eduvinus  et   Morkarus,   quibus 
rex  Eduvardus  cotnitatus  ipfius  puram  delegaverat, 
filio  Eadulfi  comitis  fratris  Aldredi  comitis,   nomine 
Ofulfo^  Comitatum  a  Tina  usque  TuVedam*  com- 
iniferunt.    JSed  poftea  Copfi^  i  Willielmo  rege  fuf- 
cipiens  praepofituram   cotnitatus,   expnlit  de  comitatu 
Ofulfum.     At  ille,  cblleftis  poftmodum  viribus,  eun- 
dem  Copfi  in  introitu  eccleliae  de*  Niweburne  Interfecit* 
ipfe  quoque  poft  paucos  nienfes,  dum  impetu  equi  cur-^ 
jrentis  ferretur  in  lanceara  obviantis  fibi  latr6nis,  dclatui 
fiatim   moritur.     Deinde  Cofpatricius,   ex  nepte   regis 
JEthei<redi  progenitus,  ut  fupra  diftum  eft,  emtum 
a  rege  Willielmo  comitatum  adminiftravit:     Quern 
poftea  idem  rex,  ei  auferens,  dedit  IValdefo^  filio  Siwardi 
comitis,  quern  ipfe  habuerat  ex  ^Ifleda  iilia  Aldredi  co-»   ' 
niitis.     Waltefo  vcro  capto  er  dccifo,  comraifit  rex  co- 
mitatum Wahhero  epifcdpo.     Quo  occifo,  dedit  com ita* 
tum  cuidam  Albno,     lUo  vero  relinquente  comitatum^ 
datus  eft   cuidam   Rohtrio  de  Mulbreioi      A  quo   rex  - 
WiLLiELMUs  JUNIOR  offenfus,  dum  eum  vi  cepiffetj 
ipfe  in  fua  manu  retinuit  comitatum:  hodieque  frater 
ejus  Henricus  rex  retinet.    Tu  autem  Domine,    Ex* 
plicit. 

'^  So  that  the  prefent  extent  of  Northupiberland  began  in  the  time 
of  Earl  Ofulf,  aYx>ut  the  year  1065  :  till  which  time  it  comprized  all 
Voikihire,  and  Durham*  . 
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I 

Cbnn.  i 

I  •  Cniidnc  I 

2.  Kircu* 

3.  Fidaich. 

4.  Fortrcim^ 

5.  Floclaid. . 

6.  Got.        I 

7.  Kc.         I 

8.  Fivaid.    ] 

9.  GedeolC 
•10.  Denbecai 
II.  Olfinefta 
32.  Guidid  C 

13.  Gcftgurti 

14.  Wurgeft; 

15.  BnidiLI 

16.  Gilgidi. 

1 7.  Tharan  I 

18.  Morleo. 

19.  DeokilLl 

20.  Kimoiod' 
2 1*  Deoord. 

22.  BliesBlitl 

23.  Deaoterjj 

24.  Ufconbulj 
a  .  Carvorft.' 
«6.  DcoarTj 
27.  Vift. 

29.  GarnatHi 

30.  Vere. 

31.  Breth. 
3^*  Vipoig  I 


33.  CanutlJ 

34.  Wradecj| 

35.  Garnaicl 

36.  T*ilore  f 


\ 
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Brudeus  f.  Melclion.' 
Garnad  f.  Domnachr 
Neckan  n.  Verp. 
K^nethus  f.  Luthrliir 
Garnaid  f.  Vaid. 
Brudeus  f.  Vaid. 
Tolore 

Tolorcan  f,  EnfreU 
Gornad  f»  DoaeL  > 

Brudcfus  f.  FilL 
Taran  f.  Enfidi. 
Bfeite  f.  Derilei, 
Ncftonus  f.  Derilei, 

Dreftus  pt  Alpinus. 
Onuis  f.  Urguft. 
Brete  f.  Urguft, 
Kcncthus  f,  Viredeg. 
Alpines  f.  Vrod.  - 


Kcnnal6th> 

Bruidi  Mac  Maldoii^- 


Cinedh  f.  Luthrem. 
Gartnaith  ni.  Oith. 
Bruidi  f.  Foith. 
Dolairg  m,  Foith. 
Dolargain  m.  Anfrithli 
Gartnaidh  f.Donaldi*^ 
Droft  f.  DomnaiU 
Bruide  m.  Bile. 
Taracin. 

Brude  m*  Dcrilc.   ^ 
Netan  id,  Derile, 


III  in 


Droft.  Elpin. 

Aongus  m.  F«rgufa.'. 

Bruide. 

Ginaoh. 


Drcft  f.  Talorcen. 

Toloranf.  Druften^ 

Tolorcen  f.  Unuft. 

Canul  f.  Tang. 

Cuaftain  f.  Urguft.  • 

Vidanift  f.  Urguft. 
r  Druft  f.  Couftantin* 
I  Taloi^us  f  Utilbli 

Uven  f.  Unuft. 

Urard  f.  Bargot.  • 

Bread. 


Conal  m;  Telge. 
ConftaDtin  m.  Fergus 
Aongus  m.  Fergus. 


Owen  m.  Aongus^ 
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